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MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
j Ke L¢ hi an, Alaska. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a. m., in the city council 
chambers at Ketchikan, Alaska, Senator Hugh Butler (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo- 
ming; James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; 
Earle C. Clements, Kentucky; and Henry M. Jackson, Washington. 

Also present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska, and Hon. 
Frank Heintzleman, Governor of Alaska. 

Kirkley Coulter, chief clerk. 

The CuarrMan. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a little bit past 9:30, 
the time we were supposed to have started. The Governor and the 
Senators, six of them, are all here now so I think we will proceed, as 
our time is rather limited and we want to hear from as many people 
as we can between now and adjournment. We are leaving at 2 
o'clock on a Coast Guard boat, so our time is quite limited. 

At these hearings we will consider S. 50 and S. 224. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


[S. 50, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of all that part of the United 
States now constituting the Territory of Alaska, as at present described, are 
hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State government, 
with the name aforesaid, which State, when so formed, shall be admicted into 
the Union, and that the said State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory 
now included in the said Territory of Alaska, all as hereinafter provided . 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shall consist of twenty-seven 
delegates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: 
First judicial division, six delegates; second judicial division, three “elegates ; 
third judicial division, ven delegates ; fourth judicial division, five delegates ; and 
three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory, 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held at a 
time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval 
of this Act. The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior to the 
date of election of such delegates. The election shall be conducted without refer- 
ence to the political affiliations of the candidates. The ballots used at such 
election shall be nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference to or desig- 
nation of the political party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate ballot 


1 
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shall be prepared for each judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) 
the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate from such division 
and (2) the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate at large 
to the convention, 

rhe six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest number 
of tes shall be the delegates for such division; the three candidates in the 
second judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the 
delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the third judicial division who 
receive the gre st number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the 


five candidates in the four judicial division who receive the greatest number 








of votes shall be t cle for such division; and the three candidat who 
eceive reatest number of votes at large from the entire Territory shall be 
t} ( sat ] ¢ 
i a tic he election, the candidates so tied shall draw lots under 
pervision 0 the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska to 
determine which of them shall be elected. , 


In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate, the candidate who receives the 
next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which the vacancy occurs 
I 


r the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, as the case may be, 
J 


h becom he delegate from such judicial division or from the Territory at 
arge, as the case may be 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such delegates 
shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certificates 
of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is prescribed 


by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the Territorial 
Is ire of Alaska. 


s 3. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital of 


Leg 
said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their elec- 
tion, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial legislature, 
in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first Tuesday 
following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not exceed 
seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall declare on 
behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Constitution of 
the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a constitution and 
State government for the proposed State. 

The consti ion shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the Con 
stitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or | vs to 

ny party, organization, or association which advocates, the overt ’ 
or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the United States 
Shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the State con- 
stitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution: 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that no 
inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on account 
of his or her mode of religious worship. 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con- 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to disposi- 
tion by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including fishing 
rights), the right or title of which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, or 
Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for 
said natives ; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United States 
or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the absolute 
jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under its authority, 
except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, 
and except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on aliena- 
tion; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other 
property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States or which, as 
hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such extent as the 
Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held by 
individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska 
shall be colJected by said State. 








] orce 
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Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be-open to all children of said State 
and free from sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 
5 hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, 
to which it has title, including public lands, and shall retain the right of ingress 
to and egress from its lands across adjoining lands which are subject to the 
ebb and flow of the daily tides. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, there is hereby granted to the State of Alaska from the national 
forests in the State not to exceed two hundred thousand acres of land, and from 
the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State not to 
exceed another two hundred thousand acres of land, all of which lands shall be 
primarily valuable for uses other than timber or mineral production and shall 
be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
centers and recreational areas. The lands so granted shall be selected by the 
State of Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national- 
forest lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to public- 
domain lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full 
use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(b) After five years from the admission of Alaska into the Union, the State, 
in addition to any other grants made in this section, shall be entitled to select 
not to exceed twenty million acres from the vacant, unappropriated, and unre- 
served public lands in the State. Such selections shall be made in reasonably 
compact tracts: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect 
the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied. Where the lands desired are unsurveyed 
at the time of selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey to exterior 
boundaries of the area requested without any subdivision thereof and shall 
issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the exterior boundary survey. 
Such lands may be granted or sold by the State in tracts of not more than 
six hundred and forty acres for any purpose, but with a reservation to the 
State of a royalty of not more than 12% per centum on all minerals produced 
therefrom. The lands granted to the State of Alaska pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, the income therefrom and the proceeds thereof when said lands are sold, 
Shall be held by said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools 
and other public educational institutions. 

(c) Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the 
Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay 
to the State of Alaska, in addition to payments made under the provisions of 
16 United States Code 500, 12% per centum of the money received during such 
fiscal year from the national forests of Alaska in lieu of any grants of land inside 
the national forests, other than as provided for in subsection (a) above. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
poses: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or park and recreational 
use: Provided, That if at any time for a period of three years none of the said 
block is used for any of the specified purposes, the block shall revert to the 
United States as a part of the public domain. 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 
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(f) The following grants of vacant, unappropriated, unreserved public land 
are hereby made for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres; for insane asylums, two hundred thousand acres; for peniten- 
tiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums for the deaf, 
lumb, and the blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal schools, five 


hundred thousand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory institu- 
tions, two hundred thousand acres; for homes for needy pioneer residents, two 
hundred fifty thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to 
grants heretofore made, five hundred thousand acres. Lands granted for the 


foregoing purposes will not be taken from lands included within a military or 
other reservation of the United States. The selections provided for in this para- 
graph shall be made in accordance with the procedure prescribed in section 2379 
of the Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C. 857): Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of 
the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other pur- 
oses whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, 
r entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(g) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation and 
protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of the 
\laska Game Law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301: 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), as 
amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 
June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U.S. C., secs. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 
124 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U.S. C., sees. 221-228), as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Fed- 
eral agen Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn or 
otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife nor 
facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general research 
activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. The rights of the State of Alaska over 
fisheries and wildlife shall not be construed to include control over fur seals, sea 
otters, and such other fish and wildlife resources as are protected under the pro- 
visions of international agreements. At the close of each fiscal year, commencing 
with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to the State of Alaska 50 per centum of the net proceeds, as 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from 
all sales of seal skins or sea otter skins made in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. 8. C., secs. 631a-631q), as 
supplemented and amended. 

(h) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. No grants, other 
than those specified in this Act, shall be made to the State of Alaska by reason 
of its becoming or being a State, except by subsequent legislation. 

(i) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising from 
the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes shall 
be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, or 
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university. 

(j) Five per centum of the proceeds of sales of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, shall 
be paid to the said State to be used for the support of the publie schools within 
said State. 

(k) The portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, of sales of seal or 
sea otter skins, or oil royalties, and other such revenues derived by the Federal 
Government from the sale or lease of resources within the State, which are not 
paid over to the State, or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Congress to be 
appropriated or expended for a specific purpose, pursuant to the terms of this or 
any other Act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States in a special 
fund and shall be devoted only to the retirement of the public debt of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6, After a constitution and State government have been formed in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejection, 
to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to be fixed 
by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than one 
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hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of said proposed State who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution. 
The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shall 
cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory of 
Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in 
general Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election 
shall reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory shall, by proclamation, 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter a 
new constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings 
shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being 
originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That 
not more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this paragraph. 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by 
the Governor of the Territory of Alaska throu¢h the President of the United 
States to the Congress for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast 
thereon. 

If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the President 
to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall wit'\in thirty 
days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a proclamation 
for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said constitution 
including members of the State legislature, said election to take place not 
earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of issuance 
of said proclamation by the Governor. 

If the Congress shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall be 
certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the proposed constitution ; the Governor thereupon by proclamation shall order 
the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty days 
after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution may be 
formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner 
as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission and sub 
mitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election shall be he'd 
under the authority of this paragraph. 

When said new constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska through the President of the United States 
to the Congress for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon 

If the Congress approves said new constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall within 
thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a procla- 
mation for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said constitu- 
tion including members of the State legislature, said election to take place not 
earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of issuance of 
said proclamation by the Governor. 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that in 
case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the Congress of 
the United States approves the same, an election shall be held at the time named 
iu the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore provided. at 
which election officers for a full State government, including a governor, mr bers 
of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators in the Con ress of 
the United States to be elected at large from said State, and such other officers 
as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the qualified voters of 
Alaska. Unless the constitutional convention shall by ordinance ot erwise 
provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, shall be held, and the 
returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the canvassing board. in the 
same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed by law for t' e nomi 
nation, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of election of Territorial 
officers and members of the Territorial legislature. When such State and other 
officers and members of the State legislature and a Representative and S nators 
in the Congress of the United States shall be so elected and the returns thereof 
made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, the Governor of said Territory 
shall certify the result of said election to the President of the United States, who 
shail thereupon immediately issue his proclamation announcing the result of 
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said election so ascertained, and upon the issuance of said proclamation by 
the President of the United States the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted 
by Congress into the Union by virtue of this Act, on an equal footing with each 
of the other States of the Union, and the Representative and Senators from said 
State in the Congress of the United States so elected and certified shall thereupon 
be entitled to seats in the House of Representatives and Senate of the United 
States and to all of the rights and privileges of Representatives and Senators 
therein. Until the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United 
‘ t into the Union and said officers are 
elected and qualified under the provisions of the Constitution, all of the officers 
of said Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall 
continue to discharge the duties of said respective offices in and for said rritory. 
Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election and 
qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance of and 
in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall fort 
with proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective offices ; 


; ¢ 


and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at the time of 
admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full force an 
effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this Act, or by the 


States ar un said State is so admitted 














cons ition of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by the legislatur 
of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have the same force and 
effect hin said State as elsewhere within the United States 

(t I » ‘ upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to Re senta | the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed vy law: Provided, That su temporary 
increase in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
me Ss Ue sec. 2a), for the Kighty-third Congress and each Congress 





Seo. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
} i 
l 


a rized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
St other = ppropriated, for defraying the expenses of the electio 
provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. The delegates shal 
receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile each 
way, the sum of $1,000 e: ayable in four equal installments on and after the 
first, twentieth tieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, excluding Sundays 
and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appropriated shall be made 

' e Secretary of the Territory of Alask The Territorial legislature is hereb 
authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advisable for the payment 
of additional compensation to said delegates and for defraying their expenses 
and for such other purpos¢ s it may deem necessary. 


Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, owner- 
ship, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, as 
ow or hereafter « stituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all ¢ 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter con- 
stituted; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for o na int of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the 
tot persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands 
cluded in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
he right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
f their residence in which the park is situated 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediatel 
preceding section S81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after 
ind underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 
SLA and to read as follows: “S1A. Alaska.” ; 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section S1A, and to read 
as follows: 

$ S1A. Alaska. 

‘Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: “Arizona 


ow wy a new is follows Alaska * * * 1” 









ses, shall be 





subdivisions ¢ 





item ; 
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(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
ameuded by striking out the words: “the District Court for the Territory of 


Alaska,” : Provided, That the amendment made by this subsection shall not affect 
the rights of any judge who may have retired before it takes effect ; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Terri y of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code: 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “‘Alaska,” from the clause relating to 
courts of record; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the ” 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska”’. 

Sec. 11. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall 
become a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, but the Same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter 
provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen 
or been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 12. All appeals and writs of error taken from the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska 
as a State, shall be prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not 
been passed. All cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such dis- 
trict court, and in which appeals or writs of error might be had except for the 
admission of such State, may still be sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then existing law, and there held and 
determined in like manner; and in either case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or the United States Court of Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall re- 
mand the said cause to either the State supreme court or other final appellate 
court of said State, or the United States District Court for said district, as the 
case may require: Provided, That the time allowed by existing law for appeals 
and writs of error from the District Court for said Territory shall not be en- 
larged thereby, and all appeals and writs of error not sued out from the final 
judgments of said court at the time of the admission of such State shall be taken 
within six months from such time. 

Sec. 13. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to 
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be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for final dis- 
position, All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred 
to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees 
rendered uy uch transferred cases in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
or by the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same man- 
ner as is now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in ex- 
isting United States district courts. 

Sec. 14. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
orizinal jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the suc- 
cessor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
I so t sferre ind, as such, sl take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and 
papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together 
vith a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular 

ul » manner transferred to said district court. 

s 15. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at 
the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District ¢ t for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
b e courts created by said State, with the right to prosecute appeals or writs 
of error to the appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same 
right to prosecute appeals or writs of error from the final determination in said 
causes made by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of 
error from the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the 














ferred, shall be in like 








Sec. 1 i fi | ction 2 of the Federal Reserve Aet (38 Stat. 
252) iS ame ed by ng Out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
I I Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gov 
erno eral Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Eve) ik in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety idm ‘ssion into the Union of the State in which it is located, 





become a ber bank of the Feceral Reserve System by subscribing and paying 
for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and shal] thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the 
penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 17. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether lature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 











{S. 224, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Governor and the secretary of the Territory of Alaska shall 
be elected by the people of that Territory 


Be it enacted by the Scnate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in C ress assembled, That the first sentence of section 2 of the 
Act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), as amended, is hereby further amended to 
read as follow 

s 2 1e supreme executi power shall be vested in an executive officer, 
whore official title shall be “The Governor of Alaska’. At the general election 
in 1954 and at each quadrennial general election thereafter, the Governor shall 
be elected by the qualified voters of Alaska and shall hold office for a term of 
four years commencing on the 2d day of l following the date of the 
election and until his successor is elected ualified. No person shall be 
eligible to election as Governor unless he is a citizen of the United States and 
a qual’fied voter of the Territory of Alaska, is at least thirty vears of age at 
the time of taking office, and has resided within the Territory three years next 
preceding the election. Such election shall be held in the manner now or here- 
after provide? by law for the election of the Delegate from the Territory to 
the House of Representatives of the United States. The Governor shall reside 


ak 
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in Alaska during his term of office and be charged with the interests of the 
United States Government within the Territory.” 

Sec. 2. Sections 2A, 2B, and 2C are hereby added to said Act of June 6, 1900, 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2A. The secretary of the Territory shall be elected for a term of four 
years in the same manner as the Governor. Except as herein provided the 
duties of the secretary shall be the same as provided by general law. 

“Sec. 2B. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the office of Governor caused by 
death, resignation, removal, total and permanent incapacity, or any other abso 
lute disability, the secretary shall succeed to the office of Governor and shall 
hold said office for the rest of the term and until a new Governor has been 
elected and qualifies. In the event that such vacancies exist at the same time 
in both the office of Governor and secretary, such other person as may be 
provided by the laws of the Territory shall succeed to the office of Governor 
or shall act as Governor, as the case may be. 

“(2) When for any reason the Governor is temporarily unable to perform 
his functions, the secretary shall act as Governor for him during the period 
he is unable to serve. If for any reason the secretary is not then available 
such other person as may be provided by the laws of the Territory shall act 
as Governor. 

“(3) In the event that a newly elected Governor is unable to take office 
a temporary successor shall be elected by a majority vote of all members of 
the legislature of the Territory meeting in joint session at the next suecee 
ing term thereof, who shall hold office until a successor is elected and qualified 
at a special election to be held within one hundred and twenty days from the 
date of adjournment of such session. 

“Sec. 2C. The Governor or the secretary shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The house of representatives of the Territory of Alaska shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. Impeachment shall require the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of all of the members of the house of representatives. The 
senate of Alaska shall have the sole power to try all impeachments and when 
sitting for that purpose, the members of the senate shall be on oath or affirma 
tion and the senior judge of the Territory of Alaska shall preside. No person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of three-fourths of all the member 
of the senate. Judgment in the cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the government of the Territory. Any person 
convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and punishment according to law.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 10 of said Act of June 6, 1900, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out the word “governor” 

(b) The second paragraph of said Act of June 6, 1900, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “The officers so appointed’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘The officers provided for in this Act” 

Sec. 4. Section 1 of the Act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1265), is amended by 
striking out the words “the Secretary of the Interior” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Governor of the Territory” 


The CHAIRMAN. To open the eeting, I have : asked Governor Frank 
Heintzleman to say the first word. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Governor Hrintzteman. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate 
Committee on the Interior and Insular Affairs, it is a great pleasure 
to me to welcome you to Alaska. I have found this committee very 
helpful in the things Alaska has had before Congress for quite a 
number of years. I want you to know that we appreciate the time 
that you have allotted to us, and the careful consideration you have 
given to the things we have prese nted to you. 

I would like to tell you, Mr. Chairman, and members, that we are 
making progress in Alaska. We have more people here than we ever 
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had before. We are very much encouraged in facing the future by 
the great growth we have made in the past few years. The members 
of this committee yesterday had an opportunity to witness the con- 
struction of the great pulp mill which is being built at Ketchikan. 
You may or may not know that this is the first brand new basic 
industry that has come to Alaska for quite a number of years. It 
brings into use the tremendous timber resources of this section of the 
Territor V5 and we hope that it is a forerunner of two additional mills 
of the same type and as large in other sections of southeastern Alaska 
in the very near future. When you get to Juneau, you will see a ply- 
wood plant which is also a new industry for this Territory. 

On the way up, I know that you will have a chance to see the tre- 
mendous timber resource we have in this section and you will realize 
its possibilities. When you get farther north, in what we call the 
main part of Alaska, you will find a tremendous interest has deve loped 
in the matter of coal and oil, gas, base metals, and also the strategic 
minerals to take the place of the gold-mining industry which has been 
decreasing in this Territory for a number of years. 

You will note that one of the largest of the petroleum companies 
has started drilling the first of 12 wells which it has under contract 
to drill for oil in this main part of Alaska. 

One other thing that you will notice is the tremendous interest which 
has developed in waterpower. We have tremendous waterpower re- 
sources. We have waterpower sites that exceed in magnitude some 
= those on the Columbia River, with whic D you are all familiar. In 

fact, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we are laying the firm 
foundation for a solid economy based on our natural resources, based 
on their development by private enterprise. It will be an economy 
that can sustain an increased population and also self-government for 
the Territory. I know that vour time in Alaska is limited, but I do 
hope that you will have the opportunity to see some of these things 
that I have mentioned which give us such a bright outlook for the 
future. I also hope in the limited time that you have available here 
that you will talk to a great many Alaska people on such things as 
statehood, the bill now before Congress for the election of the gov- 
ernor, our problems in connection with the public lands and fisheries; 
in fact, querying that affects the welfare of this Territory which is 
now either before your committee or is likely to come before your 
committee in the near future for consideration. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Governor. You may sit 
here convenient to us, if you will, please. 

Now, friends, I have a very short statement I am going to read to 
get this record started off, but I want to say in advance that I do not 
want you to interpret >, personal views on any question that is going 
to come up here, statehood or elected governor, or anything else, by 
the statement I may make to you at this time, because I think you all 
know very well that I opposed statehood for Hawaii when it was up 
in 1947 or 1948, and now I am supporting, definitely, the bill pro- 
posing statehood for Hawaii. I have been listed as an opponent to 
statehood for Alaska, but I want to tell you that I am up here, like 
the other members of this delegation, to look and to listen, and I am 
sure that I speak for the 6 me mbers of this de legation when I say that 
we are going to go through Alaska with open minds and give an 
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honest, conscientious interpretation to what we gather on our return 
to Washington. 

During the course of our trip, I hope we can check into the prospects 
for industrial development by private enterprise in Alaska. To my 
mind, such private development is the real key to Alaska’s future. 
a ongress, we have heard a great deal about \laska’s 1 upid increase 

n population, and I understand that, according to the last census 
calieiahe out just recently, there were an estimated 182,000 people 
in Alaska on July 1, 1952. However, the same census estimate indi- 
cated that 50,000 of that 182,000 population were connected with the 
military. Over 16,000 were Federal employees and we are told that 
about 12,000 were construction workers on Government contracts. 
When the families of these men are added to the list, it is easy to 
see that all the increase in population is due, almost entirely, to the 
increase in Government activity and to the retail and service establish- 
ments that serve them. Unfortunately, the figures show that Alaska’s 
basic industries, gold, as has just been mentioned by the Governor, 
fisheries, lumbering, ah and so forth, have not increased as 
we think they should. In fact, both the gold and salmon industries 
seem to be on the downgrade. Iam hopeful that the pulp development 
will grow rapidly, and I and the other members of this group shall 
continue to do everything we can to help that along. 

You may need that industry to take up the slack in employment 
when defense spending drops off. 

As soon as I finish this other short statement, I intend to call upon 
Senator Anderson of New Mexico, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
at the time the Tongass Forest bill was under consideration for per- 
mitting the construction of the pulp mill out here. He has taken a 
great interest in it. 

I am going to ask, Clint, that you preside for at least the first group 
of witnesses that will be heard at the opening of this meeting. 

Before Alaskans make up their minds on statehood questions, L 
hope they will calculate carefully how they plan to pay for each 
of the programs now provided for them a the expense of the United 
States Treasury. When the Alaskan tatehood Commission was 
created, I understand it was supposed to ‘lo that job of analysis. In- 
stead, it turned itself into a promotional agency and set out to sell 
the idea of statehood through public-relations activities. In this 
effort, facts were at a discount, and if they were inconvenient they 
were simply ignored. 

Take the problem of road maintenance and road construction. 
Under the Federal Highway Act, which applies in all the present 
States, each State must pay all the costs of maintenance and must put 
up State matching funds im order to secure Federal aid. Alaska, on 
the contrary, as a Territory, has had to make only a very nominal 
contribution for maintenance and construction. Uncle Sam has been 
willing to pay ee the whole cost. The highways of Alaska 
have been costing Uncle Sam over $3 million a year for maintenan 
alone. In addition, the Federal Government has been spending 
around $20 million a year on new construction. As a State, Alaska 
would receive Federal aid under the Federal Highway Act formula, 
which is exception: ally generous toward States with large areas. Even 
s0, it would cost Alaska about $6,479,000 to maintain its roads and 
provide new construction of $15 million per year, which is less than 
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the construction program of recent years. The United States Budget 
Lureau is my authority for these figures. 

our present 2-cent tax on gasoline and diesel fuel brings in about 
51,250,000 per year. ‘To finance such a highway program under state- 
iood you would have to raise that tax to something over 10 cents a 
vallon, even if all the revenue from such a tax is to go for road pur- 
oses, and that allows nothing at all for the benefit of the See 
and the airlines who, as I understand, pay a large share of this t: 

I believe this kind of analysis of the actual figures should be app Kied 
to every aspect of your financial problems before you reach a final 
conclusion as to the advantages or disadvantages of statehood. 

Again, friends, I want to remind you that I hope you do not figure 
that my remarks will indicate my personal attitude toward any of 
these problems. I am here to try to get what information we can 
from the people of Alaska. 

A; I stated before, there is no Member of Congress more interested 

the affairs of Alaska than the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
who had such a great part in passing the bill that allows the construc- 
tion of your pulp plant out here. Therefore, I take pleasure in pre- 

ting Senator Clinton Anderson, who I am going to ask to preside 
this time. 

We have, Senator, a list of names. We did not have the slightest 
kind of a program here prepared as to who was going to appear. 
ince we got in here, and before the last three Senators arrived, we 
did pick up a few names. If you want me to, I will hit and miss 
on them, or you can call them yourself. 

Senator ANperson. Go right ahead. 

The Cuarrman. As the witnesses are called, 1 would appreciate 
it if you would come up and take this chair so that the Senators 
can all hear and the reporter can hear. Every word of testimony 
that is taken on this tour will ‘os recorded and printed, and every 
Member of Congress will be given a copy. 

Senator Anderson ¢ 

Senator ANprrson (presiding). I want first of all to thank Senator 
Boitler for giving me a chance to come up here and say hello to you 
folks. We are all very proud of this pi ulp plant. As the Governor 
ha aid, we want to see the other two constructed as quic ‘kly as we 
can, and many of us will be glad to help you with it. 

D> you have the first name ? 

The CuatrmMan. The first name seems to be Mr. Lester O. Gore. 

enator ANpERSON. Will you come forward, Mr. Gore ¢ 


STATEMENT OF LESTER 0. GORE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Gore. My name is Lester O. Gore. My occupation is attorney 

tlaw. I reside in Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Senator ANpeRson. Do you engage in the general practice of law 
1 do you represent particular groups, largely ‘ 

Mr. Gore. I am engaged in the general practice of law. I have 
clients in various fields, corporations, to some extent unions, to some 
extent fishermen, and anybody else in a small town. 

Senator ANprerson. Are you a businessman as well, yourself? Are 
you engaged in fishing ¢ 
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Mr. Gore. I am a businessman. I have investments in Ketchikan. 
{ have interests in numerous enterprises in Ketchikan. 

Senator ANpbERSON. How long have vou lived in the Territory ¢ 

Mr. Gore. I came to the Territory of Alaska in 1913. I went back 
that year and finished school. I came back in 1914 and have been 
here ever since except the war years. 

Senator ANperson. That is a pretty fair length of time. We will 
be glad to have your statement on this question on two things: The 
possible future industrial development of Alaska, and the possibilities 
of statehood at this time. 

Mr. Gore. Well, I feel that I am capable of discussing these things. 


\s IT say, I have been here for just about 40 years. I came to Alaska 

d went first to Juneau. At that time the Alaska-Juneau was 
ge vetting ready to come over and start their mining operations in the 
city of Juneau. The Alaska-Juneau was also a mining company. 
and it started up as a business. So that first year, of course, | was 
able to get a job and earn some money. I have seen those two mines, 
which were the backbone of Juneau at that time. Both of them have 


gone by the board. 

~ Senator Anperson. I know the people here cannot hear what is 
being said. I can look back there and see the looks on their faces. I 
wonder, Senator Jackson, if you might trade places with the witnes 

Will you try to speak out so the folks out here can hear you, as 
they feel they are part of this meeting, too? 

Will you proc eed, please? 

Mr. Gore. As sian went on, of course, we have lost several of those 
industries. Now we are in a position where we are again on the 
verge of an industrial development. That has taken a long time, 
a long, long time. I first became interested in bringing to Ketchikan 
pulp mills. At that time we were discussing and hoping for news 
print. My interest in that work came through Governor Heintzleman. 
He was the spark plug of all that industry, all that development. Of 
course, that was his business, but he seemed to think that he would 
like to have some public help. 

In the city of Ketchikan, we are a very small town. When Zeller- 
bach was about ready to come in, that is the Crown-Zellerbach Paper 
Co., a big one on the coast, the city of Ketchikan, merchants, busi- 
ness people, and other people gathered a fund together, and sent then 
Mayor Walker and Mr. Bates and Jack Talbot and myself, and Mr. 
Bucey, down to San Francisco, to see if we could be of some assistance. 
At that time we may have been of some assistance. 

Senator AnpEerson. I am going to interrupt you there. I notice 
the reporter stopping to get names. 

Mr. Gore. Of course at that time, or very shortly after that time, 
came the time when you could not sell bonds, and, of course anybody 
coming to Alaska in a paper industry has to float it by financing on 
bonds or some other type of financing. Well, that market disap- 
peared. So all that work was gone. 

Ever since that time, in the 1930’s, early 1930’s, Governor Heintzle- 
man, to my knowledge, has been trying to interest other concerns to 
come into Alaska. He finally did. He got the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. He got them interested. But that was not the end 
of it. The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. showed very much inter- 
est, but it cost too much money for one concern to come in. So they 
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had to seek assistance from other concerns who were interested in 
the forest products. They first had a paper mill interested, and they 
looked it over and turned that down. Then they had one of the fine 
papers, writing papers. Their people came up, they inspected the 
site and inspected that part of Alaska, and they turned it down. 

Then we had a kraft mill that seemed to show some interest. They 
all turned it down. Finally they were able to interest the American 
Viscose Co, They came up and were not satisfied at first. Their man 
made 2 or 3 trips into the country, looked over the forest, and they 
were all surprised to see the possibilities, to see the amounts of timber 
that we had. Finally, 1 think by a lot of persuasion from Mr. Heint- 

zleman, and the Puget Sound P ulp & Timber officials, they agreed to 
enter this particular phase of pulp manufacture. 

I mention that for this reason: You see, it is all risk capital. There 
is no small amount of money involved in there. Even before the 
Puget Sound Pulp & ‘Timber Co. were in a pos ition to talk to anybody, 
they had to spend thousands and thousands of dollars, in fact it was 
over a hundred thousand dollars, just to find somebody who would 
come in and join with them and share the enthusiasm that they had 
for the possible development of the industry of southeastern Alaska. 
That is, as far as pulp was concerned, 

\s I say, that is ali risk. When you have risk capital, you must be 
able to show them some possibility of return. W ell, 
tor, your work and the work of the other Senators, of Senator 
Butler, upon the passage of that timber act, on the last minute or 
about a minute or 2 after 12, that is what saved the day. That per 
mitted us to start this particular work, and nothing else. If it had 
not been for you and your cohorts there, of course, we would be back 
where we were 5 years ago. 

In referring to risk capital, you know what it means just as well as 
I do, if not more. But you must show the possibility of return of 
investment and show sufficient return to justify the risk. This is a 
big risk. You have seen this particular part of the country. There 
is nothing, no yardstick to go by. How is it going to turn out? Actu- 
ally, no one knows. Of course, we hope it is going to be good, and we 
know it is going to be good, but the people back East, who have the 
money, and who must take this share of the risk, they know nothing 
about it. It is pretty hard to sell. So that is one of the things that 
we have to do before we have a stabilized country. We have stabilized 
as far as the fishing is concerned, and the sawmills, but there is more 
to Alaska than merely fishing and sawmills. We have to make use of 
the natural resources which we have. It takes time and it takes money 
and it takes a lot of thought. 

So we are in this position : We have this mill started here. Costs 
of construction are high. They are very much higher than originally 
estimated. That is giving everyone a cause of concern. I will teil 
you this, too, that the cost of this construction in getting this mill 
ready is watched by a great many concerns. We are perfectly willing 
that they do know our costs of construction. We want them to come 
in, we want the other people to come in, and we want to show them 
that of the money they put in, they are going to get it back. 

Now, you have a situation in which Tisk « capital, to come in, must 
know that the chance of return is not going to be harmed by excessive 
taxation. All right. Now, I am opposed to statehood at this time. 


of course, Sena- 
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| am for statehood, like everyone else is, but at the proper time. Until 
we have a stabilized industry y, one that is going to work 365 days out 
of the year, which we do not have now, when we have those industries 
coming 1n, when we have the pro xducts of our forests going to every 
State in the Union after final finishing in the manufacturing plants 
on the east or the west coast, then we are stabilized. 

Then we can support a population which is fixed. Right now, when 


ve re about our Population, we say so many people now and so 
‘ people in the winter. Of course, right now we are in our high 
1 wii ition bracket. But in the wintertime we cannot do the construc- 


tion work on the outside. I admit we did last year. We had a very, 
ery fortunate vear, and this work at the pulp mill went right along. 


\ 


And thev were about a month or 6 w sas ahead. They aos to 
pen in June of 1954, and, unless we get a bad winter this year, W sare 


eoing to open sometime in May. 
So, Senator, it was not very long ago when you were talking about a 
e to get the timber used up here, and now we are doing it. That 


a very, very short time, comparatively spea king. So when we get 
ese things going, it will be all right. this one mill alone is not 
enough. Th y work 365 d: ys out t of the year, except there isa period 
hen you shut down for maintenance of machinery. That is the time 
wople can take their vacations. Bul you have to do that in any indus- 
try, you have to keep your machinery up. That leads not only to the 


m I] out there, b ut it le: ids ‘a generat Ther q it this one is successful. 
ind we know it is going to be, we know from the surveys made by 
Governor Heintzleman, in his earlier days, that we can support five 
mills. Ketchikan is very, very favorably situated. You saw the rain 
yesterday, and that is what we need. We need a little rain along with 
the sunshine. 

This part of Alaska can support 2 mills, producing 500 tons daily, 
for perpetuity. 

Senator ANpERSON. Two additional mills? 

Mr. Gorr. No; 1 here, and 1 located somewhere else in the Ketchikan 
area. That is just Ketchikan. Zellerbach planned to go in, when 
they were here, and had all their plans drawn; they were going into 
the Manzenita Bay country, on this same island, but a little to the south 
and east. So the timber is here to support that. 

We have also an area in the north, the Wrangell-Petersburg area. 
That will support a good mill. 

Senator CLements. Is that a 50- or 80-year replacement ? 

Mr. Gore. Our contract is 50. 

Senator Ciements. You say it will support two in the area. Is 
that on the basis of a 50- or an 80-year replacement ? 

Mr. Gore. Eighty, yes. 

Senator Anperson. Let me just stop here and say that I imagine 
that people out here in the audience would like to know who some 
of the others are, and they ought to be properly introduced. Over 
here is Senator Murray, of Montana; Senator Clements, of Kentucky ; 
Senator Barrett, of Wyoming; Senator Jackson, of Washington; and 
you know your Delegate, Mr. Bartlett, of Alaska. I think I should 
introduce Mr. Coulter, also, the clerk of the committee. I do that 
so that when these questions are asked, you will know that these 
members are as interested as Senator Butler and I are in this, and 
we want to present them to you at this time. 
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Ixcuse me, Mr. Gore; go oo 


Mr. Gore. In the Juneau area, we know that supports another mill, 
And in the Sitka area it sup ports ‘ancthar mill, a sawmill and pulp 
mill both. As I say, down here in Ketchikan, where I live, here is a 


place where we can put two of them and still keep going. So when 
we build up those industries, which are developed through the use 
of the natural resources, then we have a stable population. When we 
have a stable population, and when we have industry, we can pay 
taxes, 

You see, at the present time they figure that statehood would mean 
omething like $200, or a little more or less, per capita tax, which is 


too high. You see, you cannot a lave a country or a con munity which 
is known as a high-tax area. Capital will not come in, risk capital 


particularly will not come into a aoe tax area. 

Senator Anpverson. Do you have figures to show that? Can you 
give us figures to justify the $200 per capita basis? 

Mr. Gore. Senator, I don’t have them with me. 

The CuairmMan. You can submit them for the record. 

Mr. Gore. You will have them before you leave Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Right at that point, is it not true that until 
recently there was no tax at all on real property outside of incorporated 
cities ¢ 

Mr. Gore. That is correct 

Senator Jackson. You refer to the fact that indust ry has to be en 
couraged. In what other place in the United States could you build 
a plant and not pay any tax, which was the case in Alaska, up until a 


year or two ago? 
Mr. Gore. Well, Senator, I don’t know. I presume that you have 
tax incentive clauses in various places. 1 know you did in Oklahoma, 
cause that was one of the 
Senator Jackson. There isa serious constitutional question whether 


you can grant tax concessions in perpetuity or for a long period of 
time without regard to certain inherent rights that exist in the State 
sovereignty. Is that not true? 

Mr. Gore. In the course of all this work, when we were before the 
legislature to get incentive taxation passed, which the legislature very 
kindly did, and in which we had the support of the Governor and 
Delegate and everybody else interested in having industry come in, 
of course it became my duty to find out whether or not such a law, 
ii my opinion, would be constitutional. The one case on it which 
was quite prominent is the Oklahoma case, where it provided for a 
period of 10 years. In the meantime, Oklahoma became a State and 
the question was whether or not an incentive would carry over from 
the time it was a Territory and the time it became a State. The 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma held that it did. Iam relying upon that 
if ever it comes up here. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t know. Of course, it did not go to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. So there is a question in my 
mind. I will be very frank with you. Unless it is a fair classifica- 
tion under the 14th amendment, there is a serious question in my mind 
whether you can arbitrarily say all pulp industries will pay one rate, 

all fish industry operations another, and lumber cumbia’ else. Do 
you not think so? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. But that was not the question here. 
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Senator Jackson. Or, to put it the other way, to say that people 
who own a home will pay one rate and business another. Maybe you 
can do it, I don’t know. But my point is that we have not had any 
taxation in the Territory outside of the cities ever since Alaska be- 
came a Territory. Despite that fact, we have not had any industry 
coming in. Iam not so sure that the tax situation alone is the answer. 
1 think that steps should be taken, and I know you do, to encourage 
industry to come in. But I am not so sure that the fact that Alaska 
remains a Territory is going to encourage more industry than it would 
if it were a State. 

Mr. Gore. Well, Senator, my statement was that a high tax area is 
shunned by risk capital. 

Senator Jackson. Surely. But the main thing, for instance, that 
business concerns have to face and the first thing they will ask you 
is do you have a State income tax. That makes a lot of difference. 
You don’t have in the Territory, and you don’t have in a lot of States. 
But if Alaska should become a State, can you see right now any un- 
reasonable burden that would be placed on business as compared 
with business operations in the States? Or in Hawaii? 

Mr. Gore. Well, Senator, the answer to that is this: What is it go- 
ing to cost? Now, if it costs more than it does in the States, of course 
we are going to have to pay for it, are we not? 

Senator Jackson. That is what I would like to find out. I am in- 
terested in the same question as Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anperson. Who will testify on this question? That is an 
important question. You said it will run about $200 per capita. 
You must have had those figures from some one. 

Mr. Gore. Yes; I had them in the editorial of the Daily News, pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles, on Saturday afternoon. 

Senator Anprerson. Was that a detailed figure? Did he 
facts as to where he got $200 per capita ? 

Mr. Gore. The editorial is too long to read. I think you are going 
to be furnished with copies of the newspaper, Senator. He has gone 
into considerable detail. There are four columns of editorial. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Can we put it into the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gore. I think he has it as $217. I am only taking $200 and 
letting them take it either way. 

Senator Anperson. Without objection, the entire editorial should 
be put into the record so that the members can examine it. 

(The editorial referred to follows:) 


ro into 


GRINS AND GrRoANS—YES, WE’RE AGAINST STATEHOOD Now 


We're against statehood for Alaska at the present time. This opinion is based 
on half a century residence in all parts of Alaska and children and grandchil- 
dren born in the Territory. 

Frankly, the political angle, the right to elect congressional representatives 
of one political faith or the other, does not concern us so much as what is best 
for the general welfare of Alaska. 

Statehood at this time would mean far too heavy a tax burden without corre- 
sponding benefits. It does not need an economist or expert to figure this out. 

The old arguments that Alaska has a larger population than some of the States 
when they were admitted, has no bearing whatsoever on the situation. Condi- 
tions were entirely different in the “horse and buggy” days than at present. 
Besides, bear in mind that no Territory thus far admitted to the Union with 
such a small population had such an immense area as that of Alaska. 

Statistics and figures have been manipulated by those proponents of statehood, 
not supported by facts, but by fairytales of what con!ld happen in the way of 
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industries and such if Alaska were a State. Our main concern is not one that 
deals with fairy tales, but what will best serve the welfare and the general 
interest of Alaska and its people. 

Far too large a percentage of our present population is a “floating” one. 
Would statehood make it permanent? No. Statehoood would only add to the 
burdens without effective remedies for development and settlement of this vast 
land. 

Compared with other Territories when they were admitted to the Union, Alaska 
has many more complex problems. There is defense work responsible for a 
transient population, there is the military, there are roads and highways to be 
built, there is the Indian question. And last but not least are the farflung islands 
and coastline of the Territory. 

We cannot go it alone on all these things; no, indeed. There must be close 
cooperation with the Federal Government. Rather than statehood now, with its 
additional burdens, would it not be far better to enlist the aid of the present 
Republican administration for removal of antiquated, conflicting, frustrating, and 
overlapping bureau regulations in order to invite and encourage development of 
our resources with the results of a permanent and stable population and economy? 

We have been, and still are, for the election of our own governor. A step 
toward eventual statehood would be the election of our governor at the next 
presidential election. This would be a bill that our present delegate to Congress 
could expend some of his valuable time on. It also might be well for our 
Territorial legislature to meet every year instead of every biennium. Thus, 
progressively, step by step, we shall eventually gain statehood and be in a position 
to support it without any ifs, and buts 

Personally, we are for statehood when we can afford it, and when this time 
comes we sliall be in the forefront of the proponents for statehood. But until 
that tine arrives we are fully in accord with Allen Shattuck, of Juneau, who 
has had printed a pamphlet entitled: “The Case Against Statehood for Alaska 
at This Time.” Mr. Shattuck is an Alaskan, has served in the Territorial legis- 
lature, is a successful businessman, and is known throughout the Territory for 
his integrity and as one who does not twist the facts nor figures. For the benefit 
of those interested in the case of statehood pro and con, Allen Shattuck’s The 
Case Against Statehood for Alaska at This Time follows: 

“lor the information of those who are interested in the question of statehood 
for Alaska—and that should include every Alaskan—I am herewith expressing 
impressions and setting forth facts concerning the question which I have devel- 
oped during a rather intensive study for the past 9 years. 

“My keen interest in the subject springs from several factors. First, my long 
residence in the Territory dating back to 1897, 16 years before the District of 
Alaska was made a Territory ; second, during the 6 sessions I served in the Terri- 
torial legislature, my primary interest was in the fiscal affairs of the Territory; 
and third, I was author of a report in 1943 of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce 
on Delegate Dimond’s bill to provide statehood for the Territory. 

“Superticially, the answer is simple: We have a land area one-fifth the size 
of the United States—twice as large as Texas. We have been a Territory a long 
time. We have slightly over 100,000 population (not counting service people 
which raised the figure to 128,643). We would have two Senators and one voting 
Representative. “Why not statehood now?,” you may ask. When you see the 
other side of the picture, you are not so sure and here it is, a part of it at least. 

“It is generally agreed that in private life when you contemplate buying some- 
thing desirable, you first consider the cost and make your decision from that 
basis. The same principle should apply to the subject under discussion. 

“The fundamental question here which must be solved is can we raise sufficient 
revenue to pay the additional costs statehood would require 

“For the three biennial periods, 1941-48, 1943-45, 1945-47, the cost of the 
Territorial government did not exceed $6,000,000. Appropriations for 1951-53 
amounted to $19,303,475, and budget request for 1953-55 are $27.694.709.69. 

“These extremely heavy costs are being met because Alaskans are paying 
into the Territorial treasury as income tax 10 percent of the amount they pay 
the Federal Government, and this tax yields almost 40 percent of the tax income. 
In this connection it must be taken into account that this tax will drop if the 
Federal tax drops, and that when large defense spending ends, as it inevitably 
will within the next few years, this tax may not and probably will not produce 
more than one-half of what it produces now and this, I believe. will be largely 
true of the liquor tax which yields about $1,750,000 per year. The gasoline tax 
will also be adversely affected. 
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“When this settling time comes the Territory will have to cut costs quite 
drastically to operate the Territorial government, and in addition it will have 
to look for new sources of revenue. 

“The taxes on minerals and fish before the late war were the main source 
of revenue. They produce now about $2,750,000 per year. Tax sources beyond 
those above-mentioned are very limited. 

“Following is a very carefully prepared list of the additional cost of statehood: 

“Fish and Wildlife Service—Present minimum requirements are $2,500,000.” 

Governor Gruening said, as recorded on page 395 of the House Hearings on 
Statehood for Alaska, that the Congress has not supplied sufficient personnel 
to prevent depletion of Alaska’s fish and game. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee approved $2,670,587 for the fiscal year 1951—52. 

“Operation of courts—with all the related functions (including support of 
prisoners), $987,500. 

“Support of schools—now conducted by the Alaska Native Service estimated 
by Commissioner of Education, $2,000,000.” 

Since the natives are full citizens it would be a proper function of the State 
to provide school facilities for them, a part of which we do now. 

“County Governments—-A minimum of 4 but more, probably 5, $150,000. 

“Police system, $300,000. 

“Care and custody of insane, $463,541.” 

House Appropriations Committee approved this amount for the fiscal year 
1951-52. 

“Cost of Maintaining Existing Roads, $1,840,000.” 

Alaska Road Commission actual figures for 1951-52 fiscal year. 

“Public Roads Administration, fiscal year 1952-53, $400,000.” 

The Federal appropriations for the Alaska Road Commission for fiscal year 
1952-53 was $17,vV00,000 for construction, and $3,318,000 tor maintenance. The 
least possible amount the State could spend to make any progress toward sup- 
plying the developing needs of a State one-fifth the size of the United States 
wou.d be from $5 milion to $10 million: 

“T have put the figure at a very low of $5,000,000. 

‘The Governor’s office, $45,000. 

“Legislative expense, $48,000. 

“State buildings—upkeep, payment of interest, repayment of principal, ete., 
$500,000, 

“Total, $14,234,041. 

“None of these costs would replace present Territorial government costs. To 
operate a State Government would, therefore, require $14,234,041 times 2 
(for a biennial period), plus the $19,303,475 appropriated for 1951-53, or a 
total of $47,771,557. If the budget requests for the 1953-55 period, $27,694,709.69 
are met, the total required would then be $56,162,791.69. 

“On the basis of a permanent population of 110,000 and a cost of $47,771,557 
this would amount to an annual per capital tax of $217. 

“It is argued that other Territories came into the Union with less population. 
Montana and Colorado are among those mentioned. According to the 1869 Year 
Book and Register, a Government publication, Montana collected for a year’s 
operation of its government, $56,620, and Colorado got along the same year 
for 23,765. On the basis of 100,000 population for these 2 Territories, the 
Colorado per capita annual tax would have been 23% cents, and Montana’s 56% 
cents, 

“One of the reasons our Territorial government’s costs are and always will 
be high in the vast expanse of the Territory, stretching as it does from Ketchikan 
to Point Barrow, and from the Canadian boundary to Nome, and away out 
hundreds of miles to the tip of the Aleutian chain of islands, yet such agencies 
as the health department, the highway department, the tax department, the 
department of education, and the department of mines must carry their opera- 
tions to nearly every part of this vast domain. 

“Tax sources are apparently never analyzed nor are they often mentioned by 
advocates of statehood, although it must be concluded that this is the most 
vital of the questions involved. Excessive taxations, as it is now generally 
conceded, stifles initiative, and discourages investment in new enterprises. 
Alaska has no tax sources for the maintenance of State costs without doing 
both of these things to her economy. Gold mining cannot be reestablished until 
the value of gold, in relation to commodity values, increases materially. All 
other mining is in its infancy and will remain in this condition while labor 
and other costs remain abnormally high. The fishing industry, all branches 
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cannot carry a heavier tax burden than it now assumes without danger of 
driving its product off the market. 

“The extensive timber resources of southeast Alaska are only in the initial 
Stage of major development and may not provide material tax sources for a good 
many years. 

“As to farming carrying any considerable amount of the tax load, it must 
be conceded that while there are agricultural potentialities in several areas 
in Alaska with favoraMe soil and climatic conditions, the varieties of farm 
products that can be raised in Alaska are quite limited—far below what our 
most Northern States produce. It must also be conceded that what can be 
grown is limited to the local market. Produce raised in the famous Matanuska 
Valley cannot compete in any part of southeastern Alaska with products grown 
in the State of Washington. Southeast Alaska is not a farming area and never 
will be because of the comparatively cold climate and the excessively heavy 
rainfall. Eresh milk shipped from Seattle is competing successfully at an 
equal price with locally produced milk in all the major cities from Ketchikan 
to Fairbanks, Agriculture, no matter where situated can prosper only where 
industrial development supplies the market. Because of high standards of liy- 
ing people are not content to live off the land as they did 65 or 70 years ago 
wher the Western States began rapid development. 

“No matter how much land we may be given we will still be faced with the 
excessive costs above referred to with no supporting tax sources from unsettled 
land. 

“Spurious contentions have been advanced regarding statehood status in- 
creasing population. Permanent population increase will take place when there 
is indusrty to support it, and not until then. The early flow of people to the 
Western and Pacific Coast States had no relation, in my opinion, to the political 
status of those people. People change residence and capital moves from place 
to place for many reasons, but not for the reason that a State is preferable to 
a Territory. 

“There are no other major tax sources in Alaska except those referred to above 
at the present time, notwithstanding the great amount of noise about them made 
by politicians and others seeking newspaper headlines. Such statements have 
been repeated time and again over the past years, but no details are given as to 
what they are or where they are. If they exist, they will not produce tax 
revenue until they are discovered and developed. Statements of this character 
are largely responsible for the mistaken attitude of most people in the United 
States, who have given the subject any thought, and this applies to Members of 
the Congress as well, that Alaska is a neglected stepchild. In this connection 
I would add another thought: Congressmen are among the busiest people in the 
Nation. Few have time to visit Alaska, but from time to time a subcommittee 
of some committee visits us for a week or two. Their contacts are generally 
with people who appear to them to be competent to govern a State. In that I 
think they are right. However, so far as I know, and I have talked to many of 
them, they take no inteerst in the financial aspects of the question. Notwith- 
standing this, their influence has unique weight with their colleagues who have 
not been in the Territory. 

“Much has been said about our limited powers and about Congress’ power to 
take away our Territorial status and to nullify legislative enactments. The 
Organie Act creating the Territory has been amended from time to time as our 
developing needs required and the Congress has never nullified an act of our 
legislature. 

“Except for the limitation on property tax, we have almost unlimited power 
to tax. As long as we have that power we can operate, and have operated, a suc- 
cessful Territorial government nor have we neglected our social governmental 
responsibilities, as the records will show. 

“In my humble opinion the Congress could not do a greater disservice to the 
Territory at this time than to burden us with the unsupportable tax load which 
a State government would impose. There is no better way to retard Alaska’s 
development, in which we are all interested, than to add statehood costs to those 
we now have. 

“The question of statehood for Alaska is often linked with that of Hawaii. 

“A few of the many facts available will indicate that there is no relation 
between the two except that they are both Territories of the United States. 

“Hawaii has an area of 6,435 square miles with a population of 470,747 or 81 
persons to the square mile. Alaska has an area of 586,400 square miles with a 
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population of 128,643, or 1 person to each 5 square miles. This is a matter of 
importance in relation to the costs of administration. 

“The assessed valuation of real and personal property for tax purposes in 
Hawaii in 1951 was $810,324,454. Federal taxes paid in the same year 
$98,022,630, Territorial $71,539,899, county, $4,242.861, a total of $173,805,390. 
The value of products in the same year was $309,136,614. These figures exceed a 
very wide margin in both the tax source and the production capacity of Alaska 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

“Hawaii’s economy is normal. Alaska’s is greatly swollen as is shown by the 
great difference in tax collections between the early war period and now amount- 
ing to more than $20 million per biennium. 

“They are but a few of the facts showing the wide disparity between the two 
Territories in relation to their ability to support a State government. 

“It would be wise to wait until conditions become normal again so that we 
may be able to make a decision we will not regret.” 

To that last paragraph, may we say, amen. 

Mr. Bartrietrr. Might I refer to the fact that the report referred 
to has been incorporated in the House report issued in April of this 
year. 

Senator Jackson. I understand that Mrs. Hermann, who testified, 
took exception to the Shattuck report. 

Senator AnpERsoNn. We will have an opportunity to get to that later 
on. If I know Mrs. Hermann, perhaps she will be willing to comment. 

Mr. Gore. Do you wish to read the editorial ? 

Senator ANperson. No; I will just glance at it. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Gore. Well, we were down on the points of bringing industry 
into Alaska. Now I will tell you what problem this one little industry 
presents that we have—it is not little, as I say, it runs into the mil- 
lions—but now we have this problem, with this industry. You see, 
one thing brings another. In the contract with the Ketchikan Pulp 
Co., we must clear the areas which are logged. In those areas there 
is a certain amount of cedar. We must clear them so that there will 
be a second growth come up. We have to use that cedar. You can- 
not use cedar in pulp. So we must now find an outlet for that cedar 
ae is going to be cut. 

ator ANDERSON. You would place upon the people who have the 
tas ase ‘the responsibility for the reseeding of the areas, then? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; they must ee 

Senator ANpERsoN. That would n a cost on a State or Territory, 
would it? 

Mr. Gore. No. 

Senator Anperson. It will be on a sustained-yield basis, and it will 
be their responsibility and theirs alone. 

Mr. Gore. Their responsibility. 

Senator Anprrson. And no part of that charge will go to a State 
budget ? 

Mr. GORE. No; T am merely trying to show you what we have to 
bring up, so we can be in a position eventually to be a State. I want 
to be one as well as anybody else. We are on the way but have not 
quite reached it. I am merely pointing out that with one industry 
coming in, it naturally follows that other industries allied or other- 
wise must also come into the Territory. As I say, the next move is a 
cedar mill, somewhere, whether it is going to be here or ship the cedar 
out. Cedar is a tough one because the market on cedar fluctuates up 
and down. 
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Senator ANpERSON. It does on cattle, too. 

Mr. Gore. Yes. So I think we are on the verge. We are getting 
ready now to go ahead and bring up an industry. If our costs of con- 
struction and our sale of pulp are within reason, we are going to have 
other industries follow. They naturally have to follow. When we 
do that, then I say we will build up a stable population which will 
support a State. 

My own opinion, from my experience in Alaska, is that we are not 
yet in a position to support the State, but I think we are coming. I 
think it is going to be here before I pass. I am only 63, and I think 
I will see it before I die. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not think it would be a good thing now to 
help relieve the cost to the Federal Government, for the people up 
here to meet the expenses? It would be cutting down Federal ex- 
penses. It would be a desirable thing. 

Mr. Gore. I admit that. It would be a desirable thing for the Fed- 
eral Government because the Federal Government spends a lot of 
money. 

Senator Jackson. We are trying to cut down Federal expenses. It 
seems to me that statehood would be very helpful in reducing the 
Federal deficit to a small extent. 

Mr. Gore. You might have to have the Federal Government come 
to our rescue after we spent your money and ours, too. 

Senator Jackson. Well, what do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Gore. Well, if we get too poor, maybe we can get an appro- 
priation from Congress to help us out, if we were a State. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be a pretty good investment in 
Alaska. You have a lot of valuable collateral up here, good security. 

Mr. Gore. That is all right, Senator, but I will tell you— 

Senator Jackson. You know the first time the Russians took the 
position—and a lot of others—that it was a poor investment. What 
did we get it for, $7 million? Every year that argument has been 
refuted. 

Mr. Gore. Well, a little more than that. We paid $500,000 for the 
improvements in Sitka. If you ever get. to Sitka and look through 
the old records, you will find a report on that, too, that is very inter 
esting. 

Senator Jackson. I think what is needed is a proper plan and pro- 
gram to encourage private capital to come into Alaska, I agree with 
you on that. I think the problem in Alaska is not too different than 
every community in America that wants to get a new industry and 
new plants, except I think you have a greater opportunity up here. 
I think programs that will encourage private investment, to give them 
an opportunity to come out on their risk, ¢ apital, is all in the public 
interest, in the interest of the development of the Territory. I think 
it ought to be encouraged. But I am not so sure that the additional 
obligations that w ould be incurred by statehood would act as a deter- 
rent to new capital. I know this: That there has not been a tax out- 
side the corporate city limits in Alaska, and you did not get any new 
industry. But now since you have taxes you are getting a new pulp 
mill. 

Mr. Gorr. We don’t have taxes. That was repealed. 

Senator Jackson. That was repealed ? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. Outside the city? Do you mean the pulp mill 
does not pay any tax, any real-estate tax ¢ 

Mr. Gore. No. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. No property tax whatever ? 

Mr. Gore. No. 

Senator AnpERson. On $60 million, or whatever it is going to be 
out here ¢ 

Mr. Gore. Well, it will be taxed after the incentive period is over. 

Senator Jackson. A 10-year period ¢ 

Mr. Gore. An incentive period of 4 years. 

Senator Jackson. What about all the other private operations out- 
side the city limits? Are they not paying any real-estate tax? 

Mr. Gore. Let me explain this. We have no overall Territorial 
tax. But the pulp mill is within a school district, and the school 
district has the power to tax. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but only for school purposes. 

Mr. Gore. Well, sure, but then they have to have tax money to keep 
the schools going. 

Senator Jackson. I understand, but you have overall expenses for 
the Territory. We have facilities in my State outside the city and 
in every other State in the U nion. They pay taxes not just on schools, 
but for everything that goes to the cost of government, outs) de of 
what it would cost within a city. In other words, all your county 
government costs, all your State government costs. Do I understand 
that industries outside of incorporated cities in Alaska do not pay 
any tax? 

Mr. Gore. You are talking about a land tax? 

Senator Jackson. A real-estate tax. 

Mr. Gore. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, outside of incorporated cities of school districts. 
You see, they have various taxing authorities. 

Senator Anprerson. Does any of the money invested in the mining 
industries pay tax if it is outside the city ? 

Mr. Gore. If it is outside the ¢ ity ¢ 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Well, unless they are in a taxing authority. 

Senator Jackson. What other taxing authorities are there besides 
school districts ? 

Mr. Gore. School districts and port districts. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let’s get tothe pulp mill. If there is $50 million 
invested there, will it be taxed only for school purposes within that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Gore. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. Nothing for the maintenance of Territorial 
government ? 

Mr. Gore. No, except we have a license system. 

Senator Anperson. But nothing for the maintenance of roads? 

Mr. Gore. No. 

Senator Anprerson. Nothing for the maintenance of hospitals? 

Mr. Gore. We don’t have any. 

Senator ANperson. You don’t have any? 

Mr. Gore. We don’t have any Territorial hospitals. 
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Senator Anprerson. You have some that the Federal Government 
Is maintaining. We are asking what it would be if you got statehood. 
How would you build a State on that basis? 

Mr. Gore. You want to remember that the income tax is there. 

Senator Anperson. The income tax is only 10 percent of the Federal] 
tax, is that not right? 

Mr. Gore. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. It is your biggest source of revenue at this time, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. Forty percent of your revenues come from the 
income tax‘ 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. But do you know of any State where an indus- 
try could be built and pay only the schood district tax which would 
run a few mills? 

Mr. Gore. Here in Alaska? 

Senator Anprrson. Do you know of any State in the Union, or in 
your studies of this question did you ever find such an area ? 

Mr. Gore. As I mentioned, I don’t know what your present State 
laws are. 

Senator Anperson. You were instrumental in helping them with 
this incentive legislation. In your study of incentive legislation, did 
you find any State in the Union where an indus try big or small paid 
only a school tax? 

Mr. Gore. In the Oklahoma case I don’t think they paid any. 
Senator Anperson. But the incentive period passed by. You do not 
ropose for any payment at the end ¢ 

Mr. Gore. Yes, _ *y will have to pay. 

Senator Anperson. What is on the statute books that would compel 
them to pay? 

Mr. Gore. Nothing now. 

Senator Anprrson. And it might be that they would have a repre 
sentative or two around the statehouse when the time came. So they 


e not on the tax rolls now and there is now no law that will bring 
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Mr. Gore. Not at this particular time; no. 
senat Anperson. Well, at any time, particular or otherwise? 
Mr. Gore. Yes. I say as we grow, and we have the industries in 
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\laska, and these industries coming to Alaska are pretty fair, we know 
that eventually we are going to have to get into the tax system. 

Senator Anperson. What would you mean eventually? When! 
When they are here, would not that bea wood time to get into it ? 

Mr. Gore. Not when they are trying to get in. 

Senator Anperson. Do you not think it is better to put it on before 
they come in, rather than to put it on afte r they get well established ! 

Mr. Gore. I don’t think we will get them in. 

Senator Anperson. You do not think they will come in if they hay 
to pay taxes? 

Mr. Gore. They want to know what they will pay. 

Senator Jackson. When they go in, they don’t know what the costs 
of government are going to be, in any State in the Union. 
Mr. Gore. No; that is true. 
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Senator Jackson. And no State, city, county, local, or Federal 
Government can guarantee that. I am sure it would be wonderfui 
if we could pass a law assuring everybody what their taxes are going 
tobe. Then you wouldn’t have political promises in campaigns. You 
wouldn’t have any of these problems. 

Mr. Gore. One of our problems, Senator, is this: We are just one- 
fifth the size of the United States, and we have a lot of problems up 
here. 

Senator Barretr. How much of the area of Alaska is privately 
owned ¢ 

Mr. Gore. Not 10 percent. 

Senator ANpvErson. Not 1 percent, is it? 

Senator Jackson. A little less than 1 percent. 

Senator Anperson. Is it not less than 1 percent ? 

Mr. Gore. I think it it more than that. There is a record of that. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not think there is a responsibility where 
these people outside the city should pay taxes? Here we have a Fed- 
eral deficit. I think there is a very important principle involved. 
People here have to pay higher Federal income taxes than they do 
throughout all the country. I don’t think it is equitable or fair that 
there is no real property tax at all except for school district taxes 
outside the incorporated city. It has been going on that way too long 
a period of time. 

Mr. Gore. What if it costs as much to collect as you can get out 
of it? 

Senator Anprerson. I have had a little experience in collecting State 
taxes, having been a treasurer of a State. Do you think it is an ex- 
pensive proposition to put an assesment against a large singly located 
property and collect that tax? 

Mr. Gorr. We had it for 2 years, a Territorial tax. 

Senator Anperson. Is it your testimony here, then, that your real 
oposition to statehood is because these industries should not pay tax? 

Mr. Gorr. No. 

Senator ANperson. Do you want them to pay tax? 

Mr. Gore. I want them to pay tax, but I want to get them en- 
couraged and come in, and as they come in they know they have to 
pay a burden of tax, when they are able to. 

Senator AnpERson. You know how much harder it is to put on the 
tax afterward than before. 

Mr. Gore. We have not had very much trouble with it here. Our 
people, we wanted a lot of work done on the streets. What did they 
do? They put on a 1-percent sales tax. That was not enough. 

Senator Anprrson. Do you not see, that puts the burden on all the 
people who buy at the stores in order that this big industry that has 
$50 million invested does not have to pay taxes to the State treasurer ? 

Mr. Gore. Are you following the sales tax? 

Senator Anprerson. Very well. I administered the first sales tax in 
my State. We passed a constitutional limitation that the property 
tax should never exceed 20 mills. In order to get needed school rev- 
enue, we had to put on a sales tax which takes it off of every worker 
who comes up to buy groceries for his children. Is that your theory? 

Mr. Gorr. No. Our sales tax is not territorial. It is limited to the 
municipalities. 
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Senator Anperson. To the community ? 

Mr. Gores. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. Have you ever seen where they took one off if 
they did pass one state »wide or territorialwide? That is the next step, 
is it not, instead of r: aising it by a property tax on an industry, to raise 
it by a sales tax on the individual ? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I better explain our sales-tax system. 

Senator AnpErson. It is just a 1 percent flat tax on all retail sales? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes. But how is it established? It was established by 
referendum of the community. It is not a territorial act. 

Senator AnpEersoN. What else could the community do, if it had 
no chance to put a big industry on its tax rolls? 

Mr. Gore, You see, the United States, at the present time, is help- 
ing the community build these streets that you passed over, when you 
got within the city limits. All right, that goes into millions. We 
don’t have the money. I don’t care if we had five pulp mills, we still 
would not have the money for all of that, to get it right at once. The 
United States offers 50 percent, if we will help ourselves in pulling 
up on our own bootstraps, to put in the other 50. ‘To do that, it is too 
great a burden on general obligation taxes, for this local municipality. 
So we put on a sales tax of 1 percent. Well, we had to do more work. 
So the people voted on it, and took another jump, too. Now when 
you say they don’t pull it off, yes. Because the referendum provides 
that when the setae or the money advanced to do this work is paid 
off, the tax automatically drops. 

Senator Anprerson. Well, I don’t wish to get into that, except in my 
State it became an emergency school tax and the emergency is still 
there, and the emergency will still be there 20 years from now. 

Mr. Gorr. We were watching that so we could not go on it. When 
we get the work done, we are through with the taxes. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. Are there any ques- 
tions ¢ 

The Cuamman. Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Cuarmman. I have none. 

Senator Clements. You mentioned the loss of military personnel in 
this country. But do you think that Alaska will ever become any less 
important from a military standpoint to the United States than it is 
today ¢ 

Mr. Gorr. No. You are going to always require the military, and 
you will not require this heavy construction. That is where so much 
of our money or the Federal money is going, in the construction. 

Senator CLiements. You don’t anticipate there will ever come a 
time that Alaska will not be an important integral part of the Military 
Establishment of the United States? 

Mr. Gore. It is becoming more important because of the airplane. 
You can come from Europe, fly over the North Pole and come in the 
back door. 

Senator CLrements. I take it that you mean that even though the 
construction would stop, the military personnel as such would likely 
increase? If it increases in importance, is it not likely that it is going 
to increase in numerical strength ? 
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Mr. Gore. I don’t know, Senator. I have never studied that. I 
prefer Annapolis. I am a Navy man, and as far as the military, I 
can’t tell you much about it. 

Senator Ciements. That is all. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Gore, inasmuch as the Federal Government 
owns approximately 99 percent of the land area of Alaska, it is going 
to be extremely difficult for the Territory or the State to develop these 
resources without having some authority over the resources in the 
area. Is that not true? 

Mr. Gore. That is true. You cannot tax any property belonging to 
the United States. You cannot do anything to make any use of it, 
when it belongs to the United States. It must be released from con- 
trol of the Government. You see, right now if you allow these little 
homes you see along the roads—it was all in the Forest Service at 
one time, and if you wanted a homesite or homestead, you first got it 
released from the United States Forest Service and put into public 
domain, 

Senator CLemeEnts. Does not the bill before Congress take that into 
consideration and allocate certain lands in the new State of Alaska ? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, it does. 

Senator CLteMENts. Do you consider that a sufficient amount to set 
aside in that bill, or authorized by that bill? It runs about 11 percent; 
does it not ¢ 

Mr. Gorn. Yes. 

Senator CLements. Do you anticipate that is a sufficient amount? 

The CHarrman. I think that you, Senator Anderson, being from 
New Mexico, or Senator Barrett from Wyoming, are in a good posi- 
tion to answer that question. I think around 80 percent of Nevada 
or more is still public lands, and nearly that amount, I think, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

Senator Anperson. About 50 percent. 

The Cuarrman. About 50 percent in Wyoming. 

Senator CLEMENTs. I wanted to see what the witness’ attitude was 
with reference to the 11 percent set up in the bill. 

Mr. Gore. I really coundn’t give you a very intelligent answer on 
it. You see, I am familiar with a lot of our lands. I have been from 
Dixon Entrance to Point Barrow. After you get north of the Yukon, 
you run into an expanse of territory where there is nobody on it. It 
has a lot of acreage, but its value is questionable. There may be oil 
in the Point Barrow area, but it is very hard to get out. You go up 
and start from Nome and go to Point Barrow by boat, and there are 
only a few villages in there. We used a lot of the land for grazing for 
reindeer, but it did not turn out too well. So I say, there is so much 
area that nobody is living on, and it does not look like they are ever 
going to live on it. That is one of our problems. You can give us all 
the best lands in the United States, and keep all the land that doesn’t 
look like it is ever going to be used, and that would be all right. 

Senator Barrett. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Gore: Assum- 
ing that the forest lands were reserved to the United States, as I 
assume they will be, and assuming that all of the known mineral lands 
were reserved to the United States, as I assume the »y would be— 

The Cuarrman. And national parks. 
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Senator Barrerr, And assuming the national parks are reserved to 
the United States, as I imagine they will be, and you had your 43 
million acres selected from other lands in the Territory, what income 
could you expect to get from the other lands that would be granted to 
the State of Alaska ? 

Mr. Gore. Down here, you see, you would not get much, because we 
are not an agricultural area. You could have some product from that 
land, but what is it going to be? 

Senator Barrerr. What would be the product ? 

Mr, Gore. I don’t know. I know that here we have the forests, 
and I know we have minerals to some extent, but of course they are 
not operated now because of the constant price of gold and the in- 
creased cost of construction. We don’t mine any more. There is 
nothing else you can go on, as I know, except garden truck, hay, 
forests, or the minerals. If there is any atomic minerals, that is 
reserved anyway, no matter where it is, under the new act. 

Senator Barrerr. If they are going to make a State out of this 
Territory, you would think, then, that the United States should not 
take the cream from the top of the bottle and keep that in the title 
of the United States, but they ought to give Alaska a chance for 
expansion by giving them some of the better resources of the State for 
support of the State. Is that right? 

Mr. Gore. That is right. How are we going to support it unless 
we can tax it? If it does not produc e@ anything, what is its value? 

Senator Jackson. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that in that 
connection the bill as reported by the House, H. R. 2982, in section 
5 (b), page 8, provides, and I quote: 

The State of Alaska in addition to any other grants made in this section shall 
be entitled to select within 25 years after admission of Alaska into the Union 
not to exceed 100 million acres from the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
public lands in the State. 

I understand there are 385 million acres in Alaska, so that would 
be about a fourth. 

Senator Barretr. That would be around Point Barrow, the end 
of the reserved lands. That is what I was bringing out here, the 
United States has these reservations now, the mineral reservations, 
the forest reserves, and all of that, so that the United States can keep 
everything of value. 

Senator Jackson. I do not think the mineral reservations exist. 

Mr. Barrierr. Under the terms of the bill that was discussed by 
the House and the Senate previously, the new State could take lands 
which are mineral in character, and have harmony with the 1928 act 
and to allow the State to obtain minerals from there on. 

Senator Barrett. As I heard that, it said not heretofore reserved, 
and they are reserved. 

Mr. Bartrierr. They are all reserved, but not in respect to minerals. 

Senator Barrett. I think they are. 

Senator ANpERSON. We better proceed. 

Mr. Gorr. Well, let’s close that part of it, then, because there are 
plenty other witnesses 

Now you come to the next question, which you asked about, in 
connection with the election of the governor. I think that is the 
first step that we should have before we go into statehood. I am 
not prepared that that should be done within the next election. I 
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know we have these certain things which we want to do, and I know 
that the governor is making every endeavor during the 4-year term 
of his to increase the industrial life and industrial value of the 
Territory. You cannot do it overnight. I realize Senator Butler 
i very much in favor of the election of governor, and soam I. But 

I pre fer that it would not come until the 4 years. 

The CHarrMAn,. Senator Anderson, I might say in that connec- 
tion that I was the author of the bill that gave Puerto Rico the right 
. elect their own governor, and it has been tremendously appreciated 
by the people down there. I am sure that the same reaction will 
occur when the law is passed to make it applicable to the Territory 

f Alaska. The bill that I introduced did call for the election of 
a ia in 1954, but I have received requests from so many people 
here and in the administration that they think Governor Heintzle- 
man should be permitted, at least, to serve out his 4-year appointment, 
that the bill undoubtedly will be amended, whether I amend it or 
somebody else amends it, making it applicable to the 1956 election. 
Of course, I do not know whether it will pass or not, but at the moment 
I think it is pretty safe to assume if the bill does pass, it will provide 
for an elective governor in 1956 rather than in 1954, 

Mr. Gore. I will go along with you and support the bill. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Gore, if you allow these new industries 
to come in, as a result of the efforts by Governor Heintzleman or 
others, and you establish 1 more big pulp mill here and 1 at Juneau 
and 1 at Sitka, and do it at a time there is no program of taxation 
on these industries, would you not put yourself in a position where 
they would claim that they had come in under one representation of 
facts, that they had been told there would be no taxation, and would 
they not be justified i in fighting taxation if you did that? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Why not? You would not change the rules 
after they got in, would you? 

Mr. Gorr. No; we won’t change them, because we expect to pay 
taxes at the mill. 

Senator Anperson. American Viscous expects to pay taxes? 

Mr. Gore. Well, it is the Ketchikan Pulp. 

Senator ANperson. All right, whoever it is. They have $50 mil- 
lion out here. They expect to pay how many mills for school tax? 
Do they expect to pay anything for the running of the Territory ? 

Mr. Gore. Through income tax; yes. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. And through license taxes. 

Senator Anperson. How big is the license tax? 

Mr. Gore. It depends upon the product, the values. You see, we 
have one that climbs according to the amount of business you do. It 
is graduated, you see. 

Senator Anpgerson. But is it not dangerous procedure to allow these 
industries to become established on virtually a nontaxable basis and 
then try to tax them later? 

Mr. Gorr. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did you ever try to put a severance tax on oil 
companies after they had already gotten into production ? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir: because I think they all anticipate that, Senator. 
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Senator. ANperson. What is the school rate they would be paying? 

Mr. Gore. Ten mills. 

The Cuarrman, That is effective now, is it not? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; that is effective. 

Senator CLements. The percentage of the value is your assessment. 
How much is that? 

Mr. Gore. It is supposed to be on a full and proved value. 

Senator CLiements. What do you anticipate a $50 million plant 
would be assessed at ? 

Mr. Gore. Let me explain that. There is an agreed value when 
they started in. 

Senator Anprerson. What is that agreed value? 

Mr. Gore. Agreed tax basis value. That would be four and a half. 

Senator Anperson. $414 million. 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. So it is about 10 percent of its real value and 
they pay 10 mills on that, so it is 1 mill on the dollar. 

Mr. Gorr. When you talk about this big money that is going in, 
it is not only in Ward Cove, that is only part of it. There is a lot 
of money going into the logging equipment, too. That takes money, 
too. One of those mac chines 1 is worth about § $250,000. 

Senator Anperson. Do you not think $45 ‘million will be out here 
in the main plant? 

Mr. Gore. No; not quite. 

Senator ANprerson. Well, how close? 

Mr. Gore. That is very, very difficult for me to say. I am merely 
an attorney, you see, and they have auditors out there. 

Senator Anperson. Do you represent them? 

Mr. Gore. I represent them. 

Senator ANperson. You know it is going to exceed $35 million, 
do you not? 

Mr. Gore. Out here? 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. I am afraid it is now. It was not anticipated that it 
would. 

Senator Anperson. You have an agreement that they will only 
tax 414 million of that? 

Mr. Gore. With the school board. 

Senator ANperson. And 10 mills only on that. 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

Senator ANperson. So it actually comes down to 1 mill. 

Mr. Gore. That lasts for only a few years. 

Senator Anperson. Do you know of any place in the country where 
the school tax is as low as 1 mill? 

Mr. Gore. I have been up here for 40 years. I am not so very fa- 
miliar with your various tax laws and laws in your States. 

Senator Anperson. But you are not that unfamiliar, are you? 

Mr. Gore. I have not the least idea what the tax law in the State 
of Washington is, and I was raised in the State of Washington. 

Senator Jackson. Well, we have a constitutional amendment that 
limits the taxing power to 40 mills, but on top of that there is an 
exception, where the school districts can come in and add millage so 
that it runs in many areas over 60 mills. 
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Mr. Gore. Don’t you also have a law, Senator, in Washington 
whereby your amount is 50 percent, that is your basis? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Fifty percent of the valuation, that is 
right. 

Senator ANperson. But you have 10 percent. How did they arrive 
at that figure of four and a half million, by legislative agreement? 

Mr. Gore. No. The contract or agreement with the school board. 

Che CuarrmMan. May I ask that if at this time it was not estimated 
that that was going to provide the school district with the money that 
they needed ¢ 

Mr. Gore. Yes, that is right. 

Senator CLements. Do you mean a new school board could change 
the agreement ? 

Mr. Gore. There is no question about it. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Gore, I think we are all happy that the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber and American Viscose went into this operation 
known as Ketchikan Pulp. I agree with Senator Anderson that it 
would be much fairer to them that they have some idea what their 
picture is going to be after this 4-year period has elapsed, because I 
know that these companies are familiar with the taxes, they have some 
pretty heavy taxes in the State of Washington, and I am sure Ameri- 
can Viscose in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Virginia, where they 
have holdings, is familiar. I think it 1s all a matter of equity, and a 
matter of fairness to them, too. They have stockholders and investors. 
When they put out a prospectus to the people that furnish the money 
for the investment, I think those people like to know just what the 
future picture is going to be. And I think it would be very unfair 
to convey the impression that there are not going to be additional 
taxes. I think a moratorium or an incentive to get these people in 
initially is a fine thing in a growing territory. 

The Cuaiuman. Do you not think any 1 of the 48 States would be 
glad to follow such a plan to get a $55 million industry 4 

Senator Jackson. Yes. But the ‘only trouble is I think you have 
some constitutional questions on it. But I think it is a good thing. 
Do not misunderstand me. I think the company is to be commended 
because all of us who are familiar with the background know that it 
was a long-drawn-out fight. The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
happened to operate in my old congressional district, Bellingham, 
Wash. They area fine company. As you know, they worked for many 
years on this proposition. Delegate Bartlett, Senator Anderson, then 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Governor all played a very impor- 
tant part in this matter. I just wanted to say that I do not think there 
is anybody on the committee that is not in favor of encouraging new 
industry in here. I think it is a matter of equity. 

Senator Anperson. My point is that I think these companies gen- 
erally speaking become very good citizens. They want to contribute 
toward schools. I think you “have set the sights pretty low, because 
if you are going to get them down that low, you may bar the possibility 
of statehood for some time to come, whereas if you had the ability to 
tax —— as they have done, I think that we would be better off. 

Mr. Gore. Well, I will tell you, Senator, in establishing the value 
upon which the tax base should be, what we did was to use the same 
basis as they have in the State of Washington. 

Senator Anperson. Fifty percent? 
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Mr. Gore. They work on a percentage down there. Your taxes on 
the pulp mills are practically the same on every mill. There is a cer- 
tain basis for arriving at the value, and, of course the rate must be 
thesame. But that is the wav we got the value. We used the State of 
Washington. That is the only thing we knew. 

Senator Anperson. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Gore. Who is 
the next witness ? 

The Cramman. I have no order here, Senator Anderson, but Doug- 
las Smith’s name seems to be next on the list. 

Senator Anprerson. Will you state your name, Mr. Smith, where 
you live and what your occupation is? 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS S. SMITH, TIMBER CRUISER, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Smirn. Douglas S. Smith, Ketchikan, Alaska. I am a timber 
cruiser for the Ketchikan Pulp Co. 

The Cuarrman. What is the title? 

Mr. Smirn. Timber cruiser for the Ketchikan Pulp Co. 

Senator Anprrson. Will you tell us what your interest is in this 
hearing and what your feelings are in this matter? 

Mr. Smiru. My interest in this hear ing concerns the questions that 
have been brought up concerning statehood and the elective governor. 
I have a keen interest in the development of Alaska, and have had 
since 1947, when I first came to this Territory on a summer vacation 
from college. I have been coming up ever since working in the forest 
industries, and upon graduation decided to come up and make my 
livelihood in the forest industries in Alaska. 

My hopes have been justified by the development of the Ketchikan 
Pulp Co., and the bright hope it holds for the future. I hope that 
young people like myself will make the decision to come up and help 
de velop this Territory as it should be. 

Senator Anperson. Where was your home? 

Mr. Smiru. My home was in Portland, Oreg. 

Senator Jackson. What school did you graduate from? 

Mr. Smirn. Oregon State College. 

Senator Jackson. I thought maybe if you had taken forestry you 
had graduated from the Washington State College. 

The CHarman. Senator Anderson, I would like to say to the wit- 
ness, Mr. Smith, that I think he has set a fine example for others to 
come to the Territory and join up with an organization like they are 
establishing out here to develop the forest interests of Alaska. 

If Alaska’s future, especially this part of Alaska, is to be bright, 
you have to build it on the development of the forest resources 
of this area. I think you made a wise choice, coming in here with 
that kind of profession. ,I hope many others will follow your example. 

Mr. Sarrn. I do, too. 

Senator Anperson. What is your attitude toward statehood for 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Smirn. My attitude toward statehood is this: I have written 
several papers at Oregon State, in speaking classes and things of that 
nature, supporting statehood. I believe this, that only through our 
own representation can the industries and the resources of Alaska be 
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properly put forth and properly organized and properly administered 
through the people that know what is going on up here. 

Senator ANpERSoN. Two Senators on the Senate floor so they can 
plead for Alaskan defense, for example? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. Well, you realize that a vote is a vote 
in the Senate, and you try to get your colleagues to help you out when 
vou want something done and in turn you may help them out. 

Senator Anperson. We understand that. 

Mr. Smiru. I believe that is the general pract ice. 

Senator Jackson. You are qualified to file. 

Senator AnpErsoN. Once you have learned that essential, the rest 
of it is easy. 

Mr. Smirn. Statehood, whether beside the question or not, my point 
is this: that we want to develop this Territory in an orderly manner, 
and that is primarily my reason for sup porting statehood, because I 
feel we will be represented | V the people who know what the con- 
ditions are up here. That is my point, in order to save time here, on 
the way I feel about the matter. 

Senator ANDERSON. You are for statehood as soon as you can get it? 

Mr. Smitu. I am for statehood as soon as we can do the job properly. 
That is probably a leading answer or something, because who knows 
when the proper time is. I feel now is the proper time because we are 
getting new industry up here. We have to pass legislation that is 
going to properly govern the advancement of this Territory. I think 
that it should be done by people who know just what the score is and 
who will pass legislation that will stick and not be forgotten in the 
cubbyholes someplace. I recall, for example, through a vote the people 
felt that they did not want the fish traps up here. That was passed to 
abolish the fish traps. Well, you fly over Alaska and you will still see 
fish traps up here. That is beside the point but that is one example 
of what I am speaking about. We want to be able to think through 
these problems and be able to pass legislation that will be used wisely 
to further establish this Territory. 

The CuarrmMan. In your study of the question of statehood, have 
you taken into consideration the problems, the additional financial 
problems, that might face the new State? 

Mr. Smrrn. Yes; I have thought that over. I look at it this way, 
that the basic government expenditures of any local or county or 
State organization must be made by someone. I mean, you have to 
exist. You brought out in your testimony with Mr. Gore the fact 
that the United States might be relieved of some of the burdens if the 
Territory were able to become a State and assume its rightful respon- 
sibilities. I have a kind of philosophy that you have to begin some 
place, and we can just go along here for years and years and say, “This 
is not the time.” Here we have been a Territory for—well, older than 
my grandfather, I guess. 

The CHarrman. Since 1867. 

Mr. Smiru. We have just kind of been walking on tiptoe and now 
we are starting, it seems to me, a sound industrial development, and 
I believe that now is the time that we should think seriously about 
establishing constructive laws to govern ourselves to fairly regulate 
this expansion that is coming to Alaska. 
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Senator Anperson. You have great faith in the future of Alaska, 
do you not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, I do. 

Senator Anperson. SodoI. Ithink it has tremendous possibilities. 

Mr. Smirn. And I feel there are problems that are going to come 
up that can only be met by, as I said before, people who know what 
the conditions are. If we are going to expand, we have to expand 
under some rule of order, logically. It can only be done through 
proper representation by the people who know what is going on up 
here. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Smith, I think you have set a splendid ex- 
ample, as I have said before, to other graduates of our colleges and 
schools in coming to Alaska. But I rather hope that you will not 
limit the importation of young people to the States of Washington 
and Oregon. You might get down to Nebraska. In fact, I have run 
into young people from Nebraska. So I think you are alre: ady draw- 
ing a fine class of young people from probably every State in the 
Union to Alaska. 

Mr. Smiru. We have one fellow on our crew from Finland. We 
are drawing them from all over the world, as far as that goes. 

Senator Anprerson. Does he recognize this area is not so different 
from the Scandinavian countries? 

Mr. Smiru. He recognizes there is a great similarity, and his work 
is particularly valuable for that reason. We have from time to time 
exchanged students from the Scandinavian countries that have come 
over here and worked in our industries. They give us ideas and 
in turn take back ideas to their country, which is, I think, a very 
excellent idea. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Smith, I am not suggesting that you would 
be speaking for all of the young men of your age in Alaska, but is 
it proper to assume that among the age groups there are more in the 
younger group that would favor statehood than in the older group 
in Alaska, if you were distinguishing between the youth versus the 
older group ? 

Mr. Smrru. I see your point. The older people who have been up 
here for a number of years, I think there is between some of them a 
divided viewpoint on whether or not statehood is proper. Now, if 
they do not favor statehood, whether they feel that this country was 
“fine when we came here and we want to leave it as it is,” I do not 
favor that type of thinking. 

Senator CLEMENTS. Regardless of what reason they have that 
prompts them to feel that way, do you find more favoring statehood 
among the younger group than you do the older group? The reason 
I ask you that question is that it is the young group that is going to 
determine the future of Alaska. 

Mr. Smirn. That is true. I have run across that, too. There is 
some opposition among the older group to statehood. There are vari- 
ous reasons for them. I don’t pretend to know whether they are right 
or wrong. All I can do is state my viewpoint. <A lot of people who 
come up here do so on summer jobs, to earn money to see their way 
through school. Consequently, a lot of the younger group have been 
of rather a transient nature. It is awfully hard to get a true picture 
between the older group and younger group because, as I say, a lot 
of them have not made their homes up here permanently. 
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Senator CLEMENTs. Of those who make their homes here, do you 
see any difference in the percentage of them for or against statehood ¢ 
I mean in relation to the older group? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, that is a difficult question to answer. I believe 
that the younger group, as a whole, probably would favor statehood. 

True, we want to get more industry up here to attract the younger 
roup of people. 

Senator CLEMENTS. Have you been up here long enough to get the 
feel that a person in the Territory has a second- -class citizen status 
as compared to a resident of 1 of the 48 States? 

Mr. Smiru. Absolutely. I abhor very much the voting difficulties 
coming up in the national election, and being unable to cast my vote 
for the President and the people of that nature. That is one of my 
big beefs about being in the Territory. I dislike that very much. 

Senator CLeMENts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is all, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. L. L. Olson? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. L. L. OLSON, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mrs. Otson. Iam Mrs. L. L. Olson, box 226. I have been a resident 
almost 5 years. 

It will probably be impossible for me to say anything that has 
not been said many, many times before. I am very definitely in favor 
of statehood. Let me make that clear at the first. “I am very definitely 
in favor of statehood. 

The Cuatrman. And your residence is for how long? 

Mrs. Oxtson. Almost 5 years. I am speaking for the fishermen’s 
Wives in saying that we are unanimously for statehood because we 
believe that it will do the greatest good for the greatest number of 
people. We feel Alaska is being treated like a stepchild in that we 
cannot vote. We express our opinions. We have voted, of course, 
but it does not count. 

The CHatrMAn. I think a lot of us have had that same experience. 

Mrs. Ouson. You understand, of course, when I say we vote and 
it does not count, I mean that we can express our views, but that is 
as far as it goes. 

Senator Jonnson. You have a very effective Delegate in Congress. 

Mrs. Otson. Yes. We think an awful lot of our Delegate in Con- 
gress, I assure you. 

Senator ANDERSON. You say the fishermen’s wives are unanimously 
in favor of statehood. Is there an organization of them or is there 
an organization to which their husbands belong ? 

Mrs. Oxson. The United Trollers. No; there is not an organization 
of fishermen’s wives. 

Senator ANpERSON. What I am trying to find out is this: Do you 
represent a large share of the women whose husbands are engaged in 
the fishing industry? Do you know that that sentiment that you 
have just expressed i is pretty general or is it confined to a small group? 

Mrs. Otson. I know it is pretty general, because the depletion of 
resources which is involved and which I wanted to get to just a little 
bit later. 

Senator ANpErRsON. I am sorry. 
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Mrs. Orson. As I was going to say about not being able to vote, 
that in itself is bad enough, and we resent it. But then there is the 
additional point of being told that we are not ready or able for self- 
government. Of course, you realize, though, that most of us came 
from the St: ites, and we were capable of self-government then. 

Senator Jackson. What State did you come from ? 

Mrs. Orson. Originally from New York State, but I have lived in 
several. 

The only real argument against statehood that I have heard that 
really impresses me is that possibly we cannot financially support 
statehood. There is room for argument certainly on that point. 

Senator Anprerson, You admit that should be carefully considered 
by this committee of Congress when it gets to a meeting, of course. 

Mrs. Otson. Yes; it isa very important point. However, I wonder 
when we can be able to afford statehood if our resources are being 
still further and constantly and quickly depleted. It does not make 
sense that as we become poorer we will be able to afford statehood 
more easily. 

Senator Anperson. Overall, your resources are not being depleted, 
if we can get some more of these forest product operations ? 

Mrs. Orson. I was thinking of the immediate resources. I am so 
concerned and SO prejudiced as far as the fishing is concerned, which 
I will get to in a minute, and I suppose when I say resources, I am 
thinking particularly in terms of fishing. 

Senator Anperson. Well, you are in that industry, so that is natural 
enough. 

Mrs. Ouson. I believe that Mrs. Hermann has some very interesting 
figures about something over $12 million surplus this year for Al: iska. 
At any rate, you will get all of the financial figures in Juneau. I cer- 
tainly am not equipped to give them to you. We know that state- 
hood will cost us more money, but we feel, and when I say we I am 
speaking for the fishermen’s wives, we are concerned with fishing. 
And in that particular resource which has been the most important 
one, that and gold in Alaska so far, we feel it is being depleted so 
rapidly now that if steps could be taken to control this resource we 
could thereby make better livings, and who would mind a few dollars 
tax. And by that, two or three hundred dollars a year wouldn’t mean 
a thing, if you could make a little more money fishing. As it is, it 
is very, very bad. I want to make the comparison between the 
American fisheries and the Canadian. When I say comparison, I 
don’t mean cases or cans, I mean the individual fisherman concerned. 

Two years ago, in Canada, they had the greatest year that they 
have ever had. Last year even that year was exceeded. This year, 
in Canada, it is a normal fishing year. It is not good, but it is a nor- 
mal year. Now, the last 2 years, as far as the trollers are concerned, 
have been very, very poor. 

Senator Anperson. In Alaska ? 

Mrs. Orson. In Alaska. I make the comparison because we are 
neighbors. I don’t make any comparison between us and Norway. 
It is irrelevant. But we are so close to Canada that there must be 
a reason. 

Senator Anprerson. What do you think that reason to be? 

Mrs. Orson. Well, several things. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
does not have the money to restock streams. They haven’t the au- 
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thority because of the White Act to say this particular stream is being 
depleted and therefore should not be fished by any of the types of geal 
that are fishing it. When I mentioned that fishing was bad for the 
trollers, I should add it has been far worse, far more tragic for the 
seiners and for the last 3 or 4 years instead of just 2. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service also does not have enough money to be able to go 
into courts with the type of black and white evidence that will hold 
ip as to the depletion of fisheries. There may be many thousands 
of fishermen each year who are practically making a starvation wage 
agains ta fairly comfortable one, although they are working just as 

hard, perhaps twice as hard, and perhaps the hours are twice as long. 
But that type of evidence does not hold up in court, and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service does not have the money to prove that sort of 
thing. 

If there are not Kings this year, you may say there are five times 
as many King salmon as there ever were, but perhaps they are spend- 
ing the winter in the Fiji Islands, in Japan. You have to have evi- 
dence that is concrete and they haven’t the money to prove that. 

Senator ANpErson. How do you expect that will improve under 
statehood? Do you think you will have somebody in Washington 
fighting to get money for this, or will the State have money for it? 

Mrs. Oxson. Well, the State will have control of the resources, and 

hat, I believe, is as it should be. 

Senator Jackson. Are you familiar with what has really happened 
to the salmon resources in this whole area? Do you know that since 
1931 the salmon catch has been going down every year, with the cyclical 
rises, but in the aggregate it has been going down. In Canada the 
biggest increase that has taken place has been due to the removal of 
the obstruction on the Fraser River at Hells Gate. We spent about 
t million, Canada and the United States, so that the Sockeye run is 
higger than it has ever been. But I would like for you to explain to 
s how we can increase the salmon run in Alaska. 

I ask that question because I served on the House Interior Appro- 
a Committee, passing on the funds for Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for many years. I must say it is one of the greatest mysteries that 
th e experts have had to face. I have yet to find anyone who has been 
able to give a good, sound, logical solution to it. It has been said that 
we need more stream watchers so that you get greater escapement. 
We have fewer stream watchers today than we had in 1929 and 1930. 
But I think what we need is some showing as to how we can increase 
the salmon runs. I, asa layman, am very much interested in that and 
how it would be improved with statehood. In our own State of Wash 
ington, our salmon runs have been going down, too. So anything you 
can give in that regard will be helpful. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me explain, Mrs. Olson, we are not trying 
to make you qualify as an expert. We are not trying to pin you down 
on opinions. But. our business is trying to find out what people think 
and why they think it. You are a typic cal witness up here. We could 
bring in the representatives of the salmon industry and the y might 
give you a wholly different answer. 

Mrs. Oxson. I am sure they would. 

Senator ANpEeRson. So will I, as a matter of fact. But I am not 
trying to get into that story. I know all of us would like to have the 
opinion of just a wife of a fisherman as to why she thinks things would 
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be improved under statehood, what she thinks statehood might do. It 
may help us in Washington while you still have a Territorial govern- 
ment. Speak out freely and do not think we are trying to pin you 
down. 

Senator Jackson. My question was not critical. 

Mrs. Oxtson. I can only give you opinions, of course, although I 
wish that I had available and could make available to you the answer 
to that question in the way that Canada has regulated their fisheries. 
They must have the answer. However, I have several ideas on it. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Olson, if you and the other witnesses appear- 
ing here today, have additional testimony that you would like to have 
printed in this record, you send it to us in Washington, to room 224, 
Senate Office Building, figures and the information, and that will 
be included in the record. In other words, you do not have to have 
to say everything now that you want to say to us. 

Mrs. Ovson. Well, I will be brief. But you ask me that, and I 
feel very strongly against the traps, of course. I think that is one 
device that is overfishing as far as fishing is concerned. Let me just 
say they are overfishing. And I think that poaching in the streams 
after the traps are out, of course, that is entirely wrong, just as wrong 
as it can be, and particularly when the traps are out they should throw 
the book at them. 

Senator Jackson. It is illegal, is it not? 

Mrs. Ouson. Yes, it is. And then I think more money should be 
appropriated for the Fish and Wildlife Service for their research 
programs, where do our salmon go, where ‘do they spawn, how much 
escapement is there, is the stream being well reseeded or is it com- 
pletely played out because a trap has been at the mouth, or perhaps 
poachers have cleaned it out, or whatever the reason. We should know 
where the fish are going, and we should build up our fisheries. 

The other point I wanted to bring out is that under statehood, 
Il believe we could have greater population if we could have a greater 
division of the fish by individual businesses. I say that because my 
risk capital, shall we say, is $12,000 in the boat and gear that we 
have. I am only one of perhaps a thousand local fishermen. I think 
that would make a great many more residents in Ketchikan. There 
is another point, too. 

Senator Anperson. I am not quite sure I understood your sugges- 
tion. Do you mean there should be more canneries competing, “that 
the industry should be broken into smaller units, or what did you 
mean { 

Mrs. Oxson. I see why I should qualify that. 

Senator Anperson. I am not a fisherman and did not qualify you. 

Mrs. Oxson. I believe the traps should be eliminated. I think it 
has been proved conclusively they are overfishing. I think the poach- 
ing should be stopped. I think there should be reseeding of streams 
to rebuild the fish population, and then there would be plenty of fish 
for everyone. That is, each individual fisherman is a small business 
of his own, and there would be more of them. Also, from many, many 
fishermen that I have heard from this year that were up at Seattle, 
they say it is so bad that they will not come up next year. So of 
course we will lose their license fees. 
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Senator Jackson. Do you not feel there should be any discrimina- 
tion between the out-of-Territory fishermen and the Territorial fisher- 
men, on fees ¢ 

Mrs. Otson. No, I don’t think there should. I don’t believe in any 
discrimination. That is why I violently disapprove the White Act, 
because the White Act so emphasizes control that they use the words 

“no discrimination.” In other words, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
cannot use their control by saying “We find such and such a stream 
seems to be depleted,” bee ause they would immediately, the opposi- 
tion would immediately say “You are showing discrimination, you can- 
not prove that the stream really is depleted.” 

Senator ANDERSON. ae you try to keep this on the question of 
statehood, if you will, because we are as anxious as we can be to get 
on our way. You are for statehood and strongly for it, are you? 

Mrs. Orson. I am very definitely for statehood. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Butler made a very good suggestion to 
you. If you wish, after you have had a chance to consult other fisher- 
men’s wives, to send a simple letter to the committee in Washington, 
explaining why you think these things would be better or why there 
would be changes in it after statehood, if statehood were accomplished, 
the committee would be glad to have them. That is sometimes the 
easiest way to get it down. 

Mrs. Orson. Actually, the fishing is so badly depleted now that we 
wonder if we can remain in the Territory and make our living fishing. 
There are many others wondering that. That will lose population, if 
we cannot. 

The CuHarrman. One question, Senator, if you do not mind: I think 
every witness and every advocate for statehood is willing to admit 
that the expense of the operation of your government under statehood 
would be more expensive. I will not say far more expensive, but more 

expensive to the individuals living here now as Territorial residents. 
Are the people in your industry cognizant of that fact and are they 
willing to assume that additional load ? 

Mrs. Orson. I am sure they are. 

The Cuaimman. I think that is a good subject for the women in 
their meetings to study and explore rather carefully. 

Senator ANperson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Olson. 

Mrs. Otson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Anprrson. Mr. Charles Rice. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. RICE, OPERATING ENGINEER, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Rice. My name is Charles I. Rice. 

Senator Anperson. Where do you live, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. Ketchikan. 

Senator AnpEerson. What is your business? 

Mr. Rice. At the present time, I am operating engineer, for the 
simple reason that fishing has been so poor for the last 2 years I could 
not make a living fishing. Primarily I am a fisherman, prospector, 
trapper, guide. 

Senator Jackson. How long have you been in Alaska ? 
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Mr. Rice. I first came here with my parents when I was nothing 
but a baby, and I came back in 1913, and I have been a resident in the 
Territory off and on since. Mostly on. 

Senator Anperson. Have you any feelings on the question of state- 
hood or the election of the Governor by popular vote ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; I have. I am definitely for statehood, and defi- 
nitely for election of our Governor. On statehood, I think we should 
have it as soon as possible, but I do not believe we have a basic tax 
program figured out to support statehood. 

Senator Anperson. At the present time? 

Mr. Rice. At the present time. 

Senator Anprrson. In the meantime, would you favor the Butler 
bill, providing for the election of the Governor ? 

Mr. Rice. I would: definitely. But I would like to see more of 
our natural resources held for the Territory. I don’t believe that 11 
percent is enough of our land. 

Senator Anperson. Well, I think Senator Barrett pretty well an- 
swered that question. If that 11 percent was good enough, it would 
be all right, that is, if the Federal Government retained land that is 
now covered by glaciers. 

Mr. Ricr. That is the question. What land would we get? 

Senator Anperson. I am assuming that you are going to select good 
land. The bill would permit you to do the selecting of the land. 

Senator Jackson. The bill that passed the House provides for 
almost 25 percent. The problem is whether it is good land. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is a very difficult problem. We all recognize 
that. 

Of course, there is no group that is smart enough to decide what is 
the best land. Otherwise, the Indians would not have gotten so 
rich with oil in certain areas of the country. They got what was left, 
and it developed it had oil on it, and they did very well with it. So 
you cannot be sure that you would pick out the best 25 percent, but you 
would hope that you would. I do not say that 11 siaead or 25 per- 
cent is enough, but there is a great deal of Alaska, I think we both 
admit, that is not too promising at the present time. If you get 
enough of the good land to you, that would probably be the best they 
could do. 

Mr. Rice. But primarily, my reason for statehood is the control 
of our natural resources—of our timber, minerals, fisheries, game. 

Senator Anperson. You think the people here are perfectly com- 
petent to manage those resources ? 

Mr. Ricr. I do. I believe we have people here that know the 
resources a lot better than they do in Washington, D. C., and would 
be able to take care of them, being right here on the ground, to a lot 
better degree than somebody from the outside. 

I am not antagonistic of this group or anything like that, but I 
believe, though, that if we had local representation, like your fishing 
industry, for instance, if we had control of our fisheries, our Bureau 
of Fisheries or whatever the term would be, they could look over 
an area, and if that area had surplus fish they could say, “Go in 
there, boys, and clean it out.” Or if that area was short on fish, they 
would close it off, and really control it the way it should be. 

It is the same way with all the rest of it. 
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Senator Jackson. Of course, your timber would be under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rice. To a certain extent; yes. 

Senator Jackson. All your national forests. 

Mr. Rice. That is true, but we would still have a certain amount 
of timber. 

Senator Jackson. That would again get back to the question of 
what land you would get out of the percentage allocated to the new 
State. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do I understand, then, that you are for state- 
hood; you do not think it is perhaps quite the right time, but that 
you would like to have it as quickly as you can, in order to have 
control of these resources ? 

Mr. Rice. I believe we should get a permanent start at the present 
time on statehood, absolutely, but we should do it with a basic tax 
program, Like you were t: alkine with Mr. Gore a moment ago, any 
indus try outside of corporate city limits is tax free, except for the 
very small school tax. We cannot base a stable State government 
on that. 

Senator ANpERSoN. No other State could, either. 

Mr. Rice. No. That is true. There is no question about it. They 
have to pay their share as well as we men who are working for wages 
pay our share. 

Senator Jackson. You are for statehood, but you would like to see 
u basic tax program worked out? 

Mr. Rice. In the bill, yes; I would. 

Senator Jackson. And in advance, so that you would know how the 
costs were to be met in the new State ? 

Mr. Ricr. Well, yes and ho, I want it as soon as possible. I don’t 
want to wait for years and years and years. 

Senator Jackson. No, but you are for statehood, as I understand. 
The question that you are putting to the committee is the problem 
of the cost of oper: ating the new State government. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And you feel that a program ought to be worked 
out to meet that situation. 

Mr. Rice. It certainly should. I am willing to pay my share. If 
it costs me more, I am very willing. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, you know, Mr. Rice, that a tax pro- 
gram for a State, outside of the Federal tax—which, of course, is 
Federal—the tax programs are up to the States. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

The CuHatrmMan. And it is going to be up to the Territory or the 
State of Alaska, as the case may be, to build up their own system. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

Senator ANnpERsoN. That is the very point I was going to make. 
You say you woukd like to see it done in the bill. You do not want 
it done in the Federal bill, because that ought to be done here. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Senator Clements. Do you not have confidence in the people of 
Alaska that live here now, if st: tehood was granted, to develop the 
tax system that would support Alaska ? 
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Mr. Rice. Ido. I absolutely do. I believe we have competent men 
here that would be able to work out a tax program. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. W. T. Stuart. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER T. STUART, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Senator Anperson. State your name. 

Mr. Sruarr. Walter T. Stuart. 

Senator Anperson. Your address? 

Mr. Sruart. Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. What is your business ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Consulting engineer. 

The Cuarrman. Congratulations. 

Senator ANperson. Will you give us your views on this question of 
statehood now or statehood later, or the election of a governor as 
covered in the Butler bill, and the possible industrial development of 
Alaska as you see it, anything vou wish to. 

Mr. Sruarr. I am very much in favor of statehood now. I would 
ask you to take this Ketchikan Daily News nen of Saturday, 
which you have as an exhibit, and which Mr. Gore used, showing an 
average cost of about $200 a person. I think I know how he arrived 
at that: By taking the present cost of the legislature plus the addi- 
tional cost, and divide it by the population. It comes out to about 
$200. That is one kind of a yardstick. 

I would suggest that you use, from the same identical report of Mr. 
Shattuck, a different yardstick, and that is the value of the product 
of the Territory. You can analyze it as well as I can, or better, and 
you will find that those same identical figures, compared with Hawaii, 
are proof of the fact that statehood can be supported even on the 
figures of Mr. Shattuck, who is an opponent of statehood, and there- 
fore would probably make the cost of the legislature high. 

[ would like to diverge for a moment. Notice in the papers you 
say statehood and others. I would like to touch very briefly on one 
point. In order to develop the Territory, I think you need a right- 
of-way on section lines for roads. The whole West was opened up in 
that way. Mr. Barbour, the legal counsel for the Bureau of Land 
Management in Anchorage, last year told me that we have no rights- 
of-way on section lines for roads. He has advocated several times 
that that be done, but nothing has been done. The common opinion 
held by all attorneys as to the right of ingress and egress, does not 
apply to public domain. If you go out and get a section of land, 
your neighbors can keep you from going on it, if they wish to. So 
we should have that established. 

The Territorial legislature passed a law last legislature, establish- 
ing that right-of-way. We have had 

The Cuarrman. On what basis, Mr. Stuart? Did they provide 
that there should be a road available on each section line? 

Mr. Stuart. Exactly. 

The Cuarmman. How many section lines do you have? How much 
of your area is surveyed ? 
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Mr. Sruarr. I cannot tell you exactly. It is a very small part. 
But they are gradually increasing it. We should have that. Attor- 
neys say that ‘only the Congress can establish that right-of-way. 

The Cuamman. The last C ongress appropriated additional money 
for continuing the survey of Alaska. It is a job that has been 
neglected very sadly. I will admit that frankly. I do not know 
whose fault it is—probably it is the fault of Congress as a whole— 
but very little of Alaska has been surveyed. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, how has it been developed ¢ 
Has it been done by photography ¢ 

Mr. Srvuarr. It has been done by what is called townsite surveying, 
in the Bureau of Land Management in Juneau. 

Senator Ciutments. Are the ‘y using aerial photography to do it? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; they are using some aerial photography ; yes, sir. 

Senator CLements. That is the sound way to do it; is it not? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, but you have to establish your monuments, also. 

The Cuairman. I agree with you that there should be a method for 
highways, egress to areas that may become homesites or industrial 
sites, inside what is now public lands of one kind or another. 

Mr. Stuart. Speaking as a vice president of the board of regents 
of the University of Alaska, I would like to state that we have for- 
mally gone on record favoring statehood. 

Senator CLemen's. That is the board of directors ? 

Mr. Stuart. The board of regents of the University of Alaska has 
form: ally gone on record as favoring st: atehood. 

Senator Ctements. What is the attitude of the professional staff 
at the university ? 

Mr. Sruart. I do not know. 

The CuatrMan. Has the board of regents made any study on the 
cost, the additional cost, to the people of Alaska / 

Mr. Sruart. They personally have not made a study. 

The Cuarrman. I think that would be a fine subject for them to 
take up. 

Mr. Sruart. We have considered it, but we have not been asked 
to do it. 

Senator Cements. The professors at the university have taken no 
position whether statehood was wise or unwise, at this time? 

Mr. Sruarr. No. We would like to make that study and ought 
to do it. 

Senator Ciements. It is very unusual that the teaching force at 
the school have not expressed their views on a question as vital to the 
community as statehood. I assure you they do it in some of the 
States I know. 

Mr. Stuart. They have expressed their view in an open vote in 
the Territory, which was in favor of statehood. 

Senator CLiements. I know one State where teachers’ groups have 
even expressed their views on statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. Sruart. I would like to state that shipping is a very important 
thing for Alaska, and I think it would be very helpful if the Govern- 
ment would furnish to the different shipping companies excess 
freighters at a very nominal cost, and see that these nominal costs 
are reflected in the rates. The rates should be audited by the Mari- 
time Commission, which has not been done in a consistent and regular 
way. 
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You passed a law, going back now, in 1929 giving the University of 
Alaska 100,000 acres, but you specified that the land should be non- 
mineral. We have formally passed and asked Delegate Bartlett to 
present—it will come before you this fall—a bill which will allow 
us to obtain mineral land, strike out the “nonmineral.” I h: .p pen 
to be delegated by the regents to select that land, and I have selected 
about half of it. We would like to get the mineral rights; also, the 
interest in oil. As you know, legally oil is a mineral. As it is now, 
if an oil well were discovered, we could not get land near that. 

Senator Anprrson. You are familiar with the fact that in most of 
the Western States, the public land that is granted contains a reser- 
vation of minerals to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sruart. I know it does, with the exception, of course, of Texas, 
which is an exception. 

Senator Anprerson. Let’s not get the Texas oil conservation out into 
the open. I will show you my scars. 

The CHarrmMan. I might say, Mr. Stuart, I am not an attorney, 
but I think after listening to much of the testimony to which Sen: tor 
Anderson refers, Texas is an exception to all the rules. It was a 
Republic of Texas, and came into the Union and retained all of its 
own mineral rights. 

Senator Ctements. Mr. Chairman, you might say that some Mem- 
bers of the Congress recognized that this year. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, several of them. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask you, when the university selected 
the 100,000 acres, what type of lands did they select ? 

Mr. Sruarr. We just started to select it, and we selected agricul- 
tural lands and timberland. We are allowed to select both. There is 
not very much timberland left, as you know. It is all in the national 
forests. 

Senator Barrerr. You have to select timberland from outside the 
forest reserves ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. That is right. 

Senator Barrerr. And you got poorer timberland, of course, than 
that included within the reserves? 

Mr. Stuart. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Barrerr. The timberlands that you selected were poorer 
by far than the lands w one the forest reserve ? 

Mr. Sruarr. I think so, but it is a matter of opinion. 

Senator Barrerr. So that the lands you are selecting will have rela- 
tively small income for the university; is that right ? 

Mr. Sruart. Probably so. But we want to get more timberland. 

Coming back to that point, you have not appropriated enough 
money. Some of the best timberland has not even been surveyed. 
When it is surveyed, we would like to get more of it. 

You will also be presented with another bill. We are handic apped 
now with veterans’ preference. We have to wait 90 days when any 
lund is open. A bill will be presented by Delegate Bartlett, and the 
remaining 50,000 acres we would like to have the veterans’ preference 
waived on, and we think the veterans themselves will favor that. 

The Cuatrman. I will be surprised if they do. 

Senator CLiements. You had better get some of the veterans organ- 
izations to sponsor it. 

Mr. Stuart. We are working on it. 
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Senator Barrerr. What would you say is the value of the land you 
selected, per acre? 

Mr. Stuart. There is such an excess of farmland it has a low valua- 
tion. Timberland has a valuation of about $5 a thousand, stumpage. 

Senator Barrerr. Could you put it on an acre basis, on the average, 
the value of this land? 

Mr. Sruarr. The timberland is particularly birch land around 
Anchorage. I have had different valuations, estimated from $50 to 
S100 an acre. 

Senator Barrerr. And what would you put the farmland value at? 

Mr. Sruarr. I would hesitate to guess, because there is so much 
farmland that is available. 

I would like to say about the land office in Anchorage, they are 
very poorly housed, in a former jail,.and I think it would help if they 
were given an appropriation to have better quarters, because their 
work 1s greatly increasing. I spent the summer there on this land 
matter last summer. 

Senator ANDERSON. You are staying just as close to statehood as you 
can there; are you not ? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes. I am going under the word of “others.” As far 
as statehood is concerned, about taxes, I do not think that the cost of 
the property tax equalled the amount received. Ihave personal knowl- 
edge of that. I was school assessor for the Ketchikan District last 
vear, and I looked into that matter. I went over the tax assessment 
roll for the school district in the city of Anchorage in detail. I found 
that the Territory did not make a consistent effort to collect the 
property tax. 

The CuHatrman. Whose fault would that be? 

Mr. Sruart. The tax commissioner. He claimed he had insufficient 
funds. 

Be that as it may, the man in the office advised me he could easily 
get a million dollars more. But there was no attempt made. It was 
self-assessment, which led to some strong inequities. 

Senator CLemEnts. How often do you assess your property ? 

Mr. Srvuarr. The Territory, as I understand, only assessed it once. 
I think a basie property tax—this is a tax dodger’s paradise, because 
you can dodge taxes legally. 

Senator Clements. Do you mean you have only assessed property 
once? 

Mr. Stuart. I am speaking about the Territory. The bill was re- 
pealed for the bao 

Senator CLEMENTs. How often do you assess your property in cities 
or any other politics al subdivision? Do you do it every year? 

Mr. Stuart. No. I cannot speak for the city. I can speak for the 
school district. I think that they attempt to do it about once in 5 
years, the same as the State of Washington. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do they have a different assessment for the city 
than they do in the school district? Here in Ketchikan, if there is 
a building next to this one, would that be assessed by the school district 
in one assessment, and by the city in another? 

Mr. Stuart. No; the city only assesses in municipalities. 

Senator ANperson. That being true, there is no difference between 
the city assessment and the school assessment. If the school assess- 
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ment is put on once each 5 years, that must mean that all assessments 
are, 

Mr. Sruarr. I cannot speak for the city. 

Senator ANpERSON. If the assessment is only put on by the city, and 
that applies to the school district as well, why do you say you cannot 
speak for the city, if it is all one assessment ? 

Mr. Sruarr. I beg your pardon. We have two assessors, a city 
assessor and school-district assessor. 

Senator Anperson. I asked you that. You have 2 assessors, 1 who 
goes out and assesses for schools and 1 who assesses for the city ? 

Mr. Sruarr. That is correct. 

Senator Anprerson. Are their assessments in line? 

The CuarrMan. Let me put the question a little differently. Two 
assessors—do they use the same valuation on a piece of property, 
whether it is for city tax or school tax? 

Mr. Sruarr. Judge Gore testified that the basis of taxation for the 
school district is the value of the property. It is less in the city, I 
understand. 

Senator Anperson. I am trying to get to this, because it may not be 
easy to understand your program. If I own a piece of property down 
here a block from here, is it assessed by somebody from the school 
district and somebody else for the city ¢ 

Mr. Stuarr. No. By the city assessor only. 

Senator AnpErRsON. There we are right back again to where we were. 
There is only one assessment, then ? 

Mr. Sruart. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. So that this question Senator Butler asked you, 
whether they were uniform, and I asked you the same thing, does not 
matter. There is only one basis of assessment, and that applies for 
both municipal purposes and school purposes—yes or no? 

Mr. Srvuarr. No. 

Senator ANDERSON. You know these stories, there is nothing dumber 
than a dumb Swede. You have the dumb Swede. You have to make 
it so I can understand it, and then it will be easy for everybody else. 

I own 4 corner in this town, on which there is a drugstore. Who 
assesses that ? 

Mr. Stuarr. A city assessor. 

Senator ANDERSON. Who assesses it for school purposes? 

Mr. Srvuart. The city assessor. A part of the valuation goes to- 
ward the school board. 

Senator Jackson. Who makes the determination as to the value, 
not the allocation ? 

Mr. Sruarr. The city assessor only. The city council upholds it or 
lowers it. The board of equalization, it is called. 

Senator Anperson. Can the school board then change it when it 
gets to the school board? 

Mr. Sruarr. Not within the city limits. 

Senator Anprerson. Then there is only one basis of valuation inside 
the city ? 

Mr. Sruarr. One basis inside the city; yes. 

Senator Murray. Do you not have a county as well as a city 
assessment ? 

Mr. Srvarr. We have no counties in Alaska. 
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Senator Anperson. There is property outside the cities. Is that 
assessed for school purposes ? 

Mr. Srvart. It is. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Who assesses those properties? 

Mr. Stuart. The school-district assessor. 

Senator Anperson. You said you were assessor for the School Dis- 
trict of Ketchikan. 

Mr. Sruart. One year; yes. 

Senator Anperson. Well, that is a good, long political life, many 
of us have found. But in that 1 year, did you assess property inside 
the city of Ketchikan? 

Mr, Sruarr. I did not. 

Senator AnpERsoN. You assessed only outside the city of Ketchikan ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. How far does the Territorial jurisdiction of 
Ketchikan run, outside the city of Ketchikan? How do you deter- 
mine whether it is the city of Ketchikan or city of Wrangell or some- 
place else ? 

Mr. Sruarr. The school districts have their own boundaries which 
they have set up. 

Senator Anperson. They or the legislature ? 

Mr. Srvarr. I think the school district. 

Senator Anprerson. You certainly do not have autonomy to decide 
your own boundaries? 

Mr. Sruarr. I have no reason to go into that. 

Senator Anprrson. But this area outside the school district, you 
make the assessment, or whoever it was, the year that you assessed 
this property ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you fix the valuations? 

Mr. Sruarr. Under instructions, the valuation was based on the 
market value. 

Senator Anperson. Actual market value? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. Did anybody pay on that basis? 

Mr. Srvuarr. A great many of the people did. 

Senator ANDERSON. Most of them did not? 

Mr. Sruarr. Most of them, I would say, did, of the smaller ones. 

Senator Anprerson. What about the larger ones? 

Mr. Sruartr. I would say they did not. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Market value would be a pretty high basis. 

Mr. Sruarr. That is a high basis. 

Senator Anprrson. This big mill will be at 10 percent of market 
value. Would that be more nearly what most big industries paid on? 

Mr. Sruarr. No. I would say most big industries paid much more 
than that. 

Senator Anprerson. Paid on 50 percent, maybe? 

Mr. Srvarr. I would say a little less. 

Senator Anprrson. Well, just about where, between 10 and 50 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. Probably nearer 40. 

Senator Anprerson. Now, is there any reason why, if that were 
true, it would be difficult to have a uniform basis of assessment over 
the Territory, if it became a State? 
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Mr. Sruarr. No reason at all why it could not be done, in my 
opinion. 

Senator Anperson. Of course, there are very few States that assess 
ata 100 percent. They all say a 100 percent, but have an understand- 
ing that it shall be a percentage of what the market value might be. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask you, Is the same ratio the basis in the 
city as it is outside in the school district ? 

Mr. Sruarr. That is exactly the point I brought out, that it is not. 

Senator Barrerr. What basis do they use in the city ? 

Mr. Sruarr. The last I have heard, in the city it was 75 percent of 
the reproduction cost of a few years ago. 

Senator Anperson. You make it simple for us, I will say that for 
vou. 

Mr. Sruarr. Do T make it clear? Seventy-five percent of the re- 
p roduction cost of about 5 years ago. 

Senator Barrerr. What would that be, of its actual value? What 
percentage would it be? 

Senator Anprerson. That is not far from 50 percent today, is it? 

Mr. Sruarr. Speaking personally, and that is all I can speak of, I 
noticed that I was taxed on three properties that we own, on more 
than we paid for them, to which I have no objection. 

Senator Barrerr. About 50 percent of the actual value, would you 
say ? 

Mr. Sruart. No. More than that; considerably more than that. 

Senator Barrerr. What was the total assessed valuation of the 
school district? First, what area did the school district take in? 
All of the island here? 

Mr. Srvarr. No. Ihave forgotten the length. I would just have to 
guess at it. It is perhaps 40 miles long and 12 miles wide. 

Senator Barrerr. And there was no privately owned land outside 
of that area, I assume. 

Mr. Sruarr. Outside of that area would be a national forest. 

Senator Barrerr. What was the total assessed valuation of the 
school district when you were in office? 

Mr. Sruarr. I have forgotten. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you know what it is now? 

Mr. Srvarr. I haven’t kept up with it. 

I think that the future of Alaska for statehood is bright in poten- 
tial resources, in that we have four of the greatest unused water- 
powers on the Pacific coast within the boundaries of Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. Waterpower sites, do you mean ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Undeveloped waterpower sites. 

Senator Anperson. Would you want to put those into the record ? 

Mr. Srvarr. Do you mean spell it out? 

Senator Anprerson. Do you have the areas? 

Mr. Srvarr. Yes; I can give them to you. 

The CuarrmMan. Just mention them. 

Mr. Sruarr. Copper River, Yukon at Rampart. 

Senator Anperson. Would we not have to deal with Canada? 

Mr. Srvarr. No, sir: that is a hundred miles from Fairbanks. 

Senator Jackson. How many potential kilowatts are concerned ? 

Mr. Srvuarr. About a million, according to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Senator Jackson. Horsepower or kilowatts? 
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Mr. STUART. Horsepower, apiece; each one. 

Senator Jackson. They are pretty small dams, comparatively 
speaking. 

What is the largest in kilowatts? About 50,000? 

Mr. Srvarr. No. Each one of these are a million horsepower. 

Senator ANDERSON. A horsepower is not the same as a kilowatt. 

Senator Jackson. I ask you kilowatts, but you come back with 
horsepower. But go ahead. 

Mr. Sruarr. The Bureau of Reclamation uses horsepower. 

Senator Jackson. They may in Alaska, but that is not the standard 
engineering classification of projects. 

Mr. Srvart. They are estimates. 

Senator ANpERSON. We have two names. Give us the other two. 

Mr. Stuart. Copper River, the Yukon at Rampart, the Yukon near 
Boundary. 

The Cuairman. Is that in Cant ida ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Alaska. And the Susitna River, near Anchorage. 
And I am not including the headwaters of the Yukon, which can be 
developed, which Alcoa is considering developing on American soil, 
because that is not an American water powe 2 

Senator ANpErson. Alcoa is very much interested in it as others are. 

You feel, then, there is a great possibility of waterpower develop- 
ment ? 

Mr. Srvarr. I have just read the report of Ventures of Canada, 
who intend to develop the headwaters of the Yukon about 30 or 40 
miles from Juneau, and have a great metallurgical plant. They esti- 
mate the headwaters of the Yukon to be 4 million horsepower. 

I think we also need stronger enforcement of fishery laws, and that 
means more money for the Fish and Wildlife to supervise both traps 
and creeks. 

I think we should have a larger appropriation for the United 
States Geological Survey, because we talk about worthless land, and 
nobody knows whether it is worthless or not. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Stuart. Reverend 
Skidmore. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WYBURN SKIDMORE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Reverend Sxiomore. I am Wyburn Skidmore. I am a Methodist 
preacher. I have been here in the Territory for 8 years. 

My primary interest in this matter of statehood is in the realm of 
the moral. However, I would like to comment on two pertinent points 
about statehood, the first being that I am for statehood, and I believe 
that we need it desperately now. However, in this matter of an elec- 
tive Governor, I am persuaded that it is likely to be simply a sop 
thrown at us, in case it is given to us, which would hold statehood 
off for perhaps 10 or 15 years, if it was given, thinking that perh: aps 

“now we have done something for them, let them be quiet for a while.” 

Regarding statehood as an issue of a moral nature, we are a step- 
child of the Government from one st: indpoint, and yet we are a step- 
child of industry that is not altogether indigenous to the Territory. 

It is interesting to note that, by and large, the proponents of state- 
hood are among those who are of the lower-income bracket, and the 
opponents of statehood primarily are those of larger industry and 
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larger holdings. I am not of the opinion that you will discover that 
varies very much in your study of the testimony across the Territory. 

[ am disturbed over the fact that the mor: ality of the Territory is 
often in terms of 1898, and that is not the kind of statehood we need. 
We need a statehood which is in terms of the second half of the 20th 
century, rather than in terms of a type of statehood which lends a 
morality to 1898. The morality which continues along that line, I 
think, is partly due to the fact that we are a stepchild of the Govern- 
ment and, therefore, it becomes a haven for esc apists who are very 
cape able of carrying on different kinds of infamous crimes. 

Thus, we have a very keen sense of crime in the Territory which 
is beyond that which should be. 

The Cuarrman. Would statehood change that, Reverend Skidmore ? 

Reverend Sxipmore. I think there is a Territorial type of morality 
which we tend to grow out of when we become a State. A State has 
a sense of personal responsibility. I have dealt with a few stepchil- 
dren in families, and as long as they know they are stepchildren, they 
lose the sense of responsibility which normal children of real fathers 
and mothers do have. I think it carries over definitely into this realm 

f Territorial status. We will have a different type of morality upon 
the coming of statehood. 

However, on the other side of the ledger, I would like to say that in 
the 8 years I have been in the Territory, and the 4 legislatures that I 
have observed, I feel we have made very little progress in the realm 
of correcting some of our laws that make possible the immorality that 
is carried on—for instance, in the realm of crime. I have it from the 
mouths of many of our law-enforcement agencies that our criminal 
laws are something of a hodgepodge. 

The CuHatrrman. A legislature elected now under the Territorial 
government here, and a legislature elected under a State government, 
would they be materially different men ? 

Reverend Sxipmore. That is on the other side of the ledger that I 
wanted to mention. I feel we need to earn the moral right to state- 
hood, and thus far we have not earned that moral right to statehood. 
We need to have 1 or 2 legislatures which will carry forward the cor- 
rection of our criminal laws and our dealing with the liquor traffic and 
other types of moral responsibilities, to prove to such committees as 
yours that we are morally capable of facing up to other responsibilities 
of the new State, which will involve taxation and other things. 

But first, we need to get the moral house in order through at least 
one more legislature which can face up to some of these moral respon- 
sibilities that we have been winking at and saying that we are still a 
kind of a pioneer country. We need to face that fact, that if we are 
to become a State we need to forget the fact that we are a pioneer 
country, and we need to let certain things go by the board, so far as 
Jaw and order are concerned. 

Senator Anperson. In your study of these moral situations, have 
you paid attention to the past history of some of the other Territories 
where there was a great change in the situation within the new State 
over what had existed in the Terr itory? Did not conditions improve 
in the States when they became States from Territories ¢ 

Reverend Sxipmore. Precisely so. 
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Senator Anperson. And you think that same good influence that 
has existed when the citizens of these new States assumed their respon- 
sibilities would happen here, as well? 

Reverend Sxipmore. I believe so, within a certain measure. How- 
ever, I still think that there is something that we have to do before 
that time comes, which need not be a matter of years. It need be only 
one legislature which faces the matter honestly and squarely, saying, 

“This is one of our problems; taxation is not the big problem, the one 
problem.” But for one legislature to say, “We want to prove to the 
Senate and to the House of Representatives that we will earn this 
moral right.” 

Senator Anperson. Do I understand you to suggest that statehood 

should be delayed until you have had such a legislature ? 

Reverend Skipmore. I believe so. I think we need to have that one 
chance with the square facing of it as one of the problems that thus 
far has not been faced. 

I would say that my personal feeling is that we ought not to hold 
off statehood longer than 2 years. Yet I think it should be held off 
that long for the facing of this one issue, especially. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask Reverend Skidmore to give us a 
specific example, and I will ask him to take the State of Nevada as 
an example, and tell us how it improved after it was admitted to the 
Union, from a moral standpoint. 

Reverend Sxipmore. The thing I am interested in, and I hope there 
are no Nevadans here, I hope we can become something more than a 
State of Nevada when we become a State. That isthe reason why I feel 
we need to earn this moral right to statehood before we become a 
State. 

Senator Barrerr. The question I had in mind was, from your stand- 
point, at least, they certainly did not improve after they were admitted 
to the Union? 

Reverend Sxrpmore. Nevada does not have the name for being the 
best State in the Union at the present time. 

Senator CLemMents. Take Wyoming and Kentucky. Give us your 
views as to whether or not they improved after they changed status 
from Territorial bodies to statehood. 

Senator Barretrr. I can help you there a little bit by saying that 
Wyoming was mighty good, both before and after. 

Senator CLements. I am going to go a little further and say the 
reputation of both Wyoming and Kentucky was improved consider- 
ably after they obtained statehood. 

Senator Barretr. We are getting them confused now. 

Reverend Sxipmore. I went to college in Kentucky and it did not 
hurt me. 

Senator Barrerr. It is more a matter of the individual’s respon- 
sibilities and the community’s, rather than a matter of political admin- 
istration, is it not? 

Reverend Sxipmore. No. I am speaking specifically in terms of 
the legislature. If we are going to have a State legislature, let the 
Territorial legislature first face up to such moral responsibilities as 
are now developed upon them, so that they can prove that in the realm 
of crime and the like, that they can clear up the hodgepodge that is 
our present code. 
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Senator CLements. What does the legislature need to do that it has 
not done? What type of legislation should it pass that it has not 
passed? It is not the enforcement agency ¢ 

Reverend Sxipmore. It needs to clear up what seems to be an 
outmoded criminal code. 

Senator Cements. If you wait long enough for them to adopt a 
criminal code in your legislature satisfactory to all the people of the 
country, you are not going to get statehood as quickly as you suggest 
you ought to have it, and that is in 2 years. 

Reverend Sxipmore. That is all I have. 

Senator Murray. Will not the same people be in the government 
under the State as under the Territory? That is, the same people 
would be going to the State legislature as had previously gone to the 
Territorial legislature. 

Reverend Skipmore. Not if Mr. Smith is correct in his testimony, 
and on which some commented. It is increasingly becoming the 
influence of the younger men who are moving up, and the »y will replace 
those who have been largely the Territorial legislature. 

Senator Murray. I am thinking about Montana, my State. Our 
State improved very promptly after becoming a State. Then the 
State had more dignity than the Territorial government, and the 
result was that people began to respect it, and the laws were better 
enforced, and everything went along fine. 

Reverend Sxipmore. That is the sort of thing I wanted to hear, 
and I am glad to hear it. That leads me to the other side, which I 

say, as long as we are a stepchild, we will more likely think in terms 
of, “Well, we are just this kind of a person, this kind of a territory ; 
therefore, we don’t have to do too much about this matter.” 

Again, I say 2 years is as long as we should wait for statehood. 

Senator Jackson. What this boils down to is: No. 1, you are not 
saying that when you get statehood, human nature is going to change, 
and people will become much better by reason of State law. No. 2, 
if you get statehood, there will be greater responsibility placed upon 
the people locally, and they will have to assume it, and as a result you 
are going to get better laws. 

Reverend Sxipmore. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. But I am sure you, as a minister of the gospel, 
would not want to convey the impression that we can change people 
from within by legislative acts from without ? 

Reverend Skipmore. No. I simply wanted to make this statement 
as the major issue in my speaking. This moral responsibility, earn- 
ing the moral right for statehood, is one of the issues, as well :« 
taxation and the rest, and I was afraid it might be overlooked. 

Senator Jackson. You made a very fine statement. 

Senator Anperson. Is it not true that if the Congress passed a bill 
permitting the citizens of Alaska to have statehood, they would then 
have to have a constitutional convention, and that constitutional con- 
vention would then have the responsibility of writing some of the 

very things you are talking about, into its constitution / 

Reverend Skipmore. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. There would be a 2-year period in which to re- 
codify and establish the new laws and constitution that would have to 
be passed under the proposed legislation. 
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Reverend Skimmore. I would presume, then, knowing legislative 
processes, that I should say I am for statehood immediately. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 


Mrs. Ellis. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET ELLIS, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mrs. Exxis. Senators, friends, my name is Margaret Ellis. I was 
born in New York. I was educated at the University of Washington, 
Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. You are now qualified as a witness. 

Mrs. Exuis. I have lived all over Alaska, and I have flown over 
probably more of Alaska than most people around here. I have been 
here all of my married life, 23 years, so 1 really do feel qualified to talk 
about Al aska ° 

First, let me say that I am definitely for statehood immediately. 
Gentlemen, I sat through 2 hear ings, 2 statehood hearings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and no one asked me to testify, and I kept my mouth 
tightly shut. So this captive audience, | might say, is wonderful. 

The Cuatrman. We did not know you were there. 

Mrs. Extis. I sat there and looked right at you. 

The CuairMan. I think the Statehood Commission was conducting 
the program down there. They gave us the names of the people to 
eall. 

Mrs. Exxis. Well, you must admit that very few women could resist 
an opportunity like this, Senator. 

The CHarrMAN. We are gi: id to have you. 

Mrs. Exuis. When I was in Washington, both times, I was really 
impressed with the Alaskans, with my fellow Alaskans. It was not 

political deal. The Republicans and the Democrats who worked 
for statehood were united. They thought as one. Their figures were 
concrete, and I am sure that you gentlemen have all read the record. 
So I am not going to give you any more figures, because it has all 
been said; it is all in the record. 

] think we are really fortunate in having you gentlemen, you Sen- 
ators, here, and from listening to your remarks, I realize better today 
how very astute you are and how you do know our situation. In fact, 
it greatly encourages me. 

My reason for speaking to you—lI have a moral principle, too 
mainly it is as a wife and a mother, which is my vocation. As I said, 
[ came here as a bride 23 years ago. We had no particular future, 
except our youth. We had no money. We had a job, which we pro- 
ceeded to do. 

At that time I noticed a great lack of people our age, in the twenties. 
Those people were outside. And the older people were interested 
mainly in making some money and going outside to spend it. 

Now, since I have been here, and since we came, you might say that 
the people came with us, they came to stay, they came to stay it 
Alaska. I might add particularly I want to say this: I have never yet 
talked to anyone who came he re because the taxes were less in Alaska. 
The attitude in 1953 is entirely different, as Mr. Smith very ably said: 
entirely ft 
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I don’t want to give you a testimonial, but since there has been 
history brought up today, this is some history, some personal history, 
so I want you to examine my particular position. 

[ am one of the little people of Alaska, definitely. We have made 
a good living, but we belong here. We owe a debt to Alaska. We 
love Alaska. And so, this is the situation: My great-grandfather 
came a hundred years ago to New York City to escape from two evils 
in Germany: (1) taxation without adequate representation, and (2) 
conscription. All my life I have heard those two things. My great- 
grandfather left Germany without a cent of money, and he was an 
educated man, an attorney, but there was a price on his head. He was 
not a horsethief, I will say. Therefore, his son, my grandfather, my 
great-grandfather’s son, now in New York—we will take the sec cond 
generation now—he had the privilege of being adequately represented 
in the Congress. He had the privilege of volunteering for military 
service or not, and I am proud to say he was the second man in New 
York City to enlist in the Union Army. 

Now we go one more generation—my husband. He was gone for 
4 years in the United States Navy. I was alone here in Ketchikan. 
There was no representation in the Congress except for our very able 
and respected but voteless Delegate Dix amond. 

Another generation, gentlemen, my son. He is now 19 years of age, 
and in ROTC, which means Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps, 
midshipman. He is serving his country at the moment on the de- 
stroyer oe, learning to be a naval officer. Has he any representation 
in the Congress, aside from our very able and respected but voteless 
Delegate Bartlett? 

So, please, examine my personal situation. I am right back in my 
great-grandfather’s predicament. We have all the responsibilities of 
the government, we have taxation, we have conscription, and I am 
proud that my family has given as much of their service as they have. 
But we do not have the benefits of representation in the Congress. I 
personally resent it with every core of my being. 

I am going to be brief, but, however, there is one more thing to be 
said, and it has been said so many times. Are we or are we not ready 
for statehood? Senators, who can say that but the people themselves? 
Are you going to come and tell us¢ Are the gentlemen from Russia, 
the United Nations, are they going to tell us whether we, the people, 
are ready for statehood ? 

As I said, I am a wife and a mother, so I interpret terms in the 
personal relations, as a family. Take a family. Is my son ready to 
be married? Is he ready to have children? Who is going to answer 
that. AmI? Are you? No. 

Now, are you gentlemen going to tell us whether we are ready or 
not? We are born and brought up in the United States. We have 
just as much right as anyone to say whether we are ready or whether 
we are not. Weare United States citizens, second class. 

Senator ANpERSON. Have you folks ever definitely said strongly 
that you are ready for statehood up here? 

Mrs. Extts. Senator: 

Senator ANperson. I think you have, but let’s get it in the record. 
You have asked the question yourself. 
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Mrs. Exxis. We have said over and over again in the record, at both 
the Capitol of the United States and here, that we are ready for state- 
hood. And I reiterate it: We are ready. 

Senator Jackson. I think what you want to put into the record is 
that there was a vote taken by the people. 

Mrs. Exuis. Yes; overwhelmingly. 

Senator Jackson. You can send a lot of people to the hearing and 
that would not necessarily prove that all the people were for it. There 
was a referendum; right ? 

Mrs. Exuis. There was a referendum. 

Senator Jackson. And the y voted about 2 to 1 for statehood ? 

Mrs. Enis. I believe it was 3 to 1 for statehood. I don’t know 
what more we can do than vote overwhelmingly for statehood. | 
mean, what else can we do? 

Senator Anperson. When was that vote taken? 

Senator Jackson. 1946, was it not? 

Mrs. Exuis. Right after the war. 

Senator ANpbeRsoN. Do you think sentiment for statehood has 
increased or diminished since that time ? 

Mrs. Exxis. Definitely increased. But surely you are not going to 
ask us to vote all over again. 

Senator Anerson. | am tr ying to help you make the record. 

Senator Crements. Remember, you have been up here all these 
years, and some of these committee members have been here on this 
committee for other hearings, but some of us are here for the first 
time. 

Mrs. Exuis. I realize that. I did not want to bore you with details 
which had been given. 

Senator CLements. You are not boring anybody. 

Mrs. Exuis. Thank you. A captive audience is wonderful. 

I have one more thing, and this is a simile which I think is par- 
ticularly apt. Of course, I could give you two, if I had time. To make 
a long story short, we have been trying to get industry, we have been 
trying to get the pulp mill, and there have been delays after delays, 
as you have heard. But what do we find out now, to our complete 
astonishment, or perhaps I should say my complete astonishment. 
In talking to the foresters, there is a defect in our forest; there is 
deadwood. We are late in reaping the harvest of our forest. 

Senators, I sincerely believe there will be defect in our people and 
deadwood in our people if statehood is further delayed. 

Thank you. 

Senator CLements. What was that other one? 

Mrs. Exurs. Do you really want to hear it? 

Senator CLements. Surely. 

Mrs. Euis. Senator, Mr. Skidmore was talking about the moral 
aspect of the courts, the criminal aspect. I can point out to you that 
if we were a State, we could do something about it. 

For instance, we are encouraging a type of person here, blackmail 
or any of those crimes, because the courts are crowded, they are 6 
months to 2 years behind. Now, for instance, I could say you were 
a so-and-so, and it would be completely wrong. But you would delay 
suing me because you knew that it might take 2 years of waiting 
and try ing to get it done. That is what I mean. Is that clear? 

Senator ANpERsoN. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Clements. I would like to ask one question. Every mem- 
ber of this committee is from a State that came into the Union as a 
Territory, joined the Thirteen Original Colonies. Every State among 
those 35 have a record of great adv: incement after they came into the 
Union as a State, without exception. 

Are you convinced, on the basis of your 23 years in Alaska, that 
that precedent will continue as the 49th State ? 

Mrs. Exuis. Definitely. I have the greatest faith in the American 
public. During World War IT, on all sides you heard, “The Ameri- 
cans: the ‘Vv cannot rise to this.” 

What did we do? As one man, we rose and defeated practically 
the whole world. We did it ourselves. 

Right after World War IT, I was shocked and have been shocked. 
We are afraid of Russia. Who are we to say we are afraid of anyone? 
Ve are the best country in the world, and ‘the Territory of f Alaska is 
made up of those people. 

Senator CLements. Young lady, you would make a good Senator. 

Mrs. Exxis. Thank you. 

The Cratrman. Senator Anderson, I, like the other members of 
the committee, have appreciated very much the testimony given by 
Mrs. Ellis, but I would like to just direct to the attention of the people, 
all of whom here seem to be very prostatehood, that the vote that they 
took before was not on any partic ular bill or method by which they 
would became a State. I think it is only fair that if you ever want 
to take another vote—and I doubt if it will be necessary; I am not 
saying that it will be—the vote should be on a particular bill, printed 
out in detail, saving how much of the public lands or the territory 
would become property of the State. 

My State of Nebraska has practically no public lands. Practically 
every foot of it is privately owned and pays taxes. But unfortunately, 
you have a lot of territory here that may sometime become private 
property, but it is going to be a long time to find a way to develop 
some of this unprofitable land. But I do think it would be an awful 
state forthe people of Alaska to become so anxious for statehood 
= it they would swallow any kind of bill that might be proposed that 

vould limit the land or territory that would become property of the 
State. 

I put that in asa caution. That is one thing you should watch for. 

Mrs. Exxis. I think you are right, Senator. I think the people 
would welcome that suggestion. I think that is a good one. 

The reason I said that about voting again was because here, to 
give you an example, we wanted the high school on a site. We voted 
once for that particular site, but no, that was not enough. We had to 
vo through it and vote twice, and we now have it on the site we orig- 
inally voted. 

That duplication of effort is almost too much for me. But I think 
this might be a good idea 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bakkem ? 


STATEMENT OF CHRIS BAKKEM, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Senator Anperson. Will you give us your name for the record ? 
Mr. Baxxem. Chris Bakkem. 
Senator Anperson. Where is your home? 
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Mr. Baxxem. Ketchikan. 

Senator Anperson. Here in Ketchikan? 

Mr. Baxxem. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. We are trying to be as brief as we can. What 
is your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Baxxem. I am going to make it snappy. I will tell you why 
] favor statehood. 

I am a fisherman. I have lived here for 40 years, and I can see 
where we will get a lot down every year, further and further. The 
biggest industry here is fishing. But we are practically denied our 
right to fish. And even 1 year we were denied the right to fish, and 

I had to keep my gear in storage. 

You know, they opened an area for us. I had to get a lawyer to get 
that through, and I had to pay him. Well, they opened it there now 
for us, and I fished there for 3 years. We did pretty fair. The 
season is still going out there, but I quit, because I believe in esc ape- 
ment. But the canneries, they need a lot of fish in the canneries, 
you know. The season is still open, but most of the fishermen quit 
there because there was no fish to bother with. Some of them go up 
the stream, too. But the season is still open there. 

If we are going to have that kind of a regulation here, we cannot 
even pay taxes, which you fellows are arguing about here—who is 
going to pay the taxes when you become a St: ite? 

Right now, most of the fishermen would not be able to pay any 
taxes at all, if this is going to keep up. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you in favor of statehood or against it? 

Mr. Baxxem. I am, absolutely. That is the only salvation I can 
see. If we don’t get statehood, we are sunk. 

I have been here better than 40 years. I was up further north, when 
the copper mine was running there. Where is the copper mine now ! 
If this is for self-interest, why don’t they take our woods away, too? 
That will not be long, either. 

I am willing to bet on that. Most all of us here can hardly get a 
day’s work from those places. 

But, believe you me, we are being set on, and set on plenty. You 
cannot blame the people for being disappointed. They all want state- 
hood. If they come right now, you would see how many votes for 
statehood and how m: uny votes against it. It would be only the self- 
interest that would vote against it. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, 

Harry Cowan? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY COWAN, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Senator ANperson. Where do you live, Mr. Cowan ? 

Mr. Cowan. Ketchikan. I am Harry Cowan. 

My personal feelings on Alaskan statehood are a hundred percent. 

Senator Anperson. Which way? 

Mr. Cowan. I am for statehood for Alaska, and control our own 
fish, fur, game, minerals, land, and the forest itself. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that it should include the forest ? 

Mr. Cowan. Well, that is a big industry here in Alaska. It sure 
proved itself here this year in Ketchikan. 
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The CHarrman. It undoubtedly is. 

Senator Jackson. That has never been done. You are asking that 
all the resources be turned over. 

Mr. Cowan. I would like to get as many as we could, to make us 
self-sufficient and supporting. 

Senator CLements. You are no different than people in other States. 

Mr. Cowan. Before I forget, I would like to apologize here this 
afternoon. This time of the year, thousands of the resident people 
that live here that support these towns are out trying to make a living, 
this time of the year, on fishing; and, therefore, there are a lot of them 
that would like to be here at this heari ing that cannot. 1 am going to 
try to talk for a few of them. 

The CHArrmMan. I want to assure Mr. Cowan that that fact was 
brought to the attention of the committee, but it was impossible for 
us to come any time except now. We are taking into consideration 
the statement you make. 

Mr. Cowan. If we were a State, Alaska would have two gentlemen 
an the floor of Congress, and they would be fighting for our wishes. 
It would not be like it is now. 

From the sportsmen now, and the people that buy the licenses in 
Alaska, 50 percent of it goes to the general fund and the other 50 
percent goes to the Terr itorial school fund. 

Senator Anperson. What goes to the preservation of game? 

Mr. Cowan. Well, that is whatever the Congress wants to appro- 
priate back to the Territory. We would like to have it like they have 
in the other States. All that money derived from the sale of hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping licenses, confiscation of furs and firearms, 
goes into the fund tendered by the people of Alask: 

Another thing, the Fisheries Division, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
your man in W Fashington, the first impression we got when he came 
here, his first visit, the public meeting with all the commissioners 
at, the courthouse and the different wildlife agents and the public, 
open for suggestions by the people for regulation by the year, the 
meeting was half over and he got up and left the meeting. 

The next day, before the meeting was half over, he got up and left. 

After it was all over with, different men came in to my store and 
said, “What do you thing of him, Harry? What do you think of 
him?” 

“T think just like you gentlemen do of him: that he creates a very 
bad impression on the first visit.” 

He didn’t seem interested in the fisheries, and to my best recol- 
lection he has not been back here in the city of Ketchikan since his 
first visit. And when he did come back, he announced over the air 
on the radio and in the papers that he was not going to stop off at 
Ketchikan, and he was not going to go to Fairbanks. But he did 
go to Juneau. 

Again, over the air and in the newspapers, he was mad at Ketchikan 
and Fairbanks. I don’t know why. Some underelement, or 
something. 

The Carman. Mr. Cowan, I think I will run the risk of losing 
the good will of my colleagues here if I tell you that he does not have 
that job any longer. I do not know whether the new man will be 
any better, or not, but we hope so. 
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Mr. Cowan. There is a gentleman who was with the United States, 
iterested in the fisheries. There is the biggest industry we have 
here. The gentleman that came here was not interested enough in 
. public hearing to sit in both hearings. And what has he done in his 
dministration? Look at the way the fisheries are today. If we were 
| State, we would have someone there to represent the Alaskan people 
that knew about it, that has been here for years, that knows all the 
mditions, and who would be interested. It would not be a political 
plum, public officials, and appointees from Washington. It would be 
en who lived in the Territory all their lives, who know the true 
nditions of what we should have here in Alaska. 

And another thing, if we were a State, Alaska should come into 

percentage of the Pribilof fur seal money. We could have a 
processing place here in Alaska, rather than send their furs to the fur 
ompany in St. Louis. 

Senator ANDERSON. Many of us have not understood why they go 
to St. Louis. You would not expect to get it all, but you would have 
an international agreement. 

Mr. Cowan. We would look forward to a percentage of that money. 

Senator ANpDERSON. That is what I wanted to ask you. What are 
the things that you think would be helped by state hood? I think you 

iave answered that to some degree. It is your feeling, then, that the 
existence of statehood, if it was achieved, would permit you to have 
better control over these resources, as far as the fishermen are con- 
cerned, and the various other agencies ? 

Mr. Cowan. I sure do; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You are aware of the fact—and I happen to 
have been one that was responsible—that we increased the allocation 
f funds out of the Pribilof receipts for administration of fish and 
game in Alaska. I think about 85 percent of the receipts from the 
Pribilofs now go for administration of fish and game in Alaska. 

Mr. Cowan. Alaska made a big step in the right direction here a 
few years back when the legislature formed the Territorial fisheries. 

Senator Jackson. No, but I mean, did you understand what I said 
a moment ago? 

The Cuatrman. The income from the Pribilof Islands. 

Senator Jackson. You understand that about 85 percent of the 
receipts from the sale of furs from the Pribilofs go for the admin- 
istration of fish and game under the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Cowan. In Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. You were saying that it ought to go there. Iam 
just pointing out where the rec eipts are going. 

Mr. Cowan. Well, I was going to say that the Territorial fish- 
eries that was formed has done a very outstanding job in the field 
today as far as the salmon, and the fisheries in Al: ska, and it is a step 
in the right direction that the people want to be carried out here. 

Senator Anperson. You are in business here? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. I have been here for 26 years. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. What is your business. 

Mr. Cowan. Outdoors, catering to fishermen, hunters, and trap- 
pers, and sportsmen—the people who make up the bulk of the people 
who live in the Territory. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wacker? 
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STATEMENT OF EUGENE WACKER, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Senator Anperson. Your first name? 

Mr. Wacker. Eugene. 

Senator ANnperson. W-a-c-k-e-r. 

Mr. Wacker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Where is your home? 

Mr. Wacker. At the pulp capital of Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. Could that be Ketchikan ? 

Mr. Wacker. No, sir; out at Wacker. 

Senator ANDERSON. May we have your views on this statehood 
question ? 

Mr. Wacker. On statehood, I would like to make it short and 
sweet. 

If you allow us to paddle our canoe, if we become a State, we will 
overcome all of those obstacles that you were speaking about, because 
all the people in Alaska, especially the oldtimers, we have been all 
over the United States before we came up here. I came up here 56 
years ago, and there are quite a few of them here yet that are old- 
timers here, and they are men of ability, capable of overcoming any- 
thing that they get up against. 

In regard to statehood, as I said, if we have an opportunity, if we 
become a State, you can rest assured that we will come out on top, 
with all expenses paid. 

It may be hard hoeing, but I am satisfied we will get there. 

Senator Anperson. You have been here 56 years? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Have you any faith that this will make a great 
State ? 

Mr. Wacker. It will. It will make one of the greatest States in 
the United States. 

Senator Anperson. With plenty of resources, you think? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What work have you followed? 

Mr. Wacker. I have followed prospecting, fishing, mining, and I 
had the townsite out there where the pulp mill is being built. 

The CuarrmMan. Was that your homesite? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes,sir. I had a hundred acres there, and sold about 
60 acres to the pulp mill. I am trying to get the place incorporated. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to : ask if it was incor porated, 

Mr. Wacker. We have a petition out. It will come before the judge 
the 6th of October. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a post office? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes, sir. I was a postmaster there for 28 years. I 
made one record that nobody else in the United States made. I car- 
ried the mail free for 28 years, a distance of 114,100 miles, that never 
cost Uncle Sam one penny. And then they had the gall to change the 
name. 

Senator Anperson. You had your reward when you can stay post- 
master 28 years. Most of them do not get to stay that long. 

Mr. Wacker. I am retired now. 

By the way, while I am here, there is a chief who asked me to bring 
this before you gentlemen, to try to settle the Indian aborigine rights, 
Chief Kaihan. 
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Senator Jackson. Did he want it settled in the next hour? 

Mr. Wacker. No. He has been waiting for eighty-some-odd years. 

Senator Anperson. I do not want to be unduly pessimistic, but it 
may still run that long again. 

Mr. Wacker. He asked me to bring it up. 

Senator ANpERson. I was just talking to the representative of the 
Interior Department a while ago, and he was talking about the bill 
involved, that he was considering. It is a very sympathetic question 
which needs a solution. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wacker. 

Mr. Tobin? 


STATEMENT OF EMORY TOBIN, EDITOR OF THE ALASKA 
SPORTSMAN, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Tostn. Gentlemen, Iam Emory F. Tobin. I have been a resi- 
dent here 33 years, and I am editor and publisher of the Alaska 
Sportsman. 

I want to say it is difficult for an Alaskan to speak in opposition to 
statehood because, after all, we all want statehood eventually, and 
certainly we are all in favor of it, of course. We would have two great 
advantages in having a voting representative in Congress and two 
Senators, if we became a State, which would help us. 

As for the matter of the Governor, I would like to see an elective 
Governor. However, I feel that a governor represents Uncle Sam, 
and he is supposed to look after things to see that the things go right. 

Senator Anperson. Not under the Butler bill. He would be a per- 
son elected by the people of Alaska, and would represent only: the 
people of Alaska. 

Mr. Tosrn. I understand that. I mean now. There would be an 
advantage in that the Governor had a veto, and in the past he has 
used it. Therefore, we would have more power in that way. 

I feel, much as I hate to say it, that Alaska is very much in the 
position ‘of a young fellow about 14 or 15 that would like to get mar- 
ried, and has only a part-time job. 

Senator Anperson. Do they get married at 14 or 15 up here? 

Mr. Toptn. No; but I say we are not ready yet for statehood. That 
is because we have not the industries to support it. That is, all our 
industries are seasonal—that is, for a few months. The canneries 
work for a few months. 

Of course, we have no mining industry to speak of now. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not think we ought to help balance the 
budget a little and get some of these costs off the back of the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Tosrn. That would be fine, but I am looking for more popula- 
tion. What I would like to see is more population. 

Senator Anperson. Do you not think that follows statehood ¢ 

Mr. Toptn. No; not if we have to pay additional taxes. What I 
mean is that right now you think of the fact that we are better off 
than most States because we haven’t the taxes, and yet we have taxes 
in a certain way in that we are penalized 22 to 25 percent now for 
doing business in Alaska, and the only reason we can do business is 
that we have a certain monopoly of certain resources. That is, they 
don’t have the salmon we do, you don’t have the halibut, and now your 
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timber resources are being exhausted, so you are coming up here to 
develop that. Of course, as for mining, as I say, the costs are so great 
that we cannot operate. The reason that we have the salmon, in spite 
of the cost, is that we operate very economically. I say one of th 
reasons is that we have the fish traps which are very efficient, and ] 
don’t believe in doing away with any efficient device, no matter what 
it is, whether the linotype or whatever it is, just to make jobs. I think 
if you are going to add the costs of statehood which would be 50 to 
100 percent greater than taxes are now, you would hinder the develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

These industries don’t come up here now. We are paying the 
butcher and baker 25 to 20 percent more, and what industry wants to 
come up here to be faced with that additional expense ¢ 

Senator Jackson. They have not had to pay any real estate taxes, 
practically none at all until recently, and they did not come. How do 
you expect to explain that? 

Mr. Torr. The reason is that there is practically no settlement 
outside of the cities at the present time, with the exception of the 
canneries. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but you say that taxes are a deterrent. 
Now I ask you why is it that during all the time this has been a Terri- 
tory there have been no taxes outside the city and industry did not 
come ¢ 

Mr. Torry. They found it did not pay to even try to collect them, 
because there was so little. 

Senator Jackson. I did not ask that. There was no statute on the 
books providing for taxes and yet industry did not come. How do 
you account for that fact? I take it that your thesis is that industry 
will not come if you have statehood because there will be more taxes. 

Mr. Tosrn. The only industry that can come now is timber. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you have already had the possibility of an 
aluminum plant near Skagway. 

Mr. Tory. We could have that. They would bring in the bauxite 
from outside and use our waterpower resource, which is very great. 
But what are you going to manufacture? We don’t manufacture 
furniture, even. We ship it in. 

Senator Jackson. Obviously you are not going to sell all of your 
aluminum in the Territory. The State of W ashington produces half 
of the pig aluminum in the United States. It all goes out of the State. 
But that is not an argument to say we should not have aluminum 
plants. If you can get them there, and it is economical, they will stay. 
How much of your salmon is consumed in Alaska ? 

Mr. Tosrn. Very little. 

Senator Jackson. Then you would not be interested in developing 
the salmon resources ? 

Mr. Tosrn. It is developed as far as it can go now. 

Senator Jackson. I do not follow your line of reasoning, that state 
hood will act as a deterrent to new industry. Will you explain that? 

The Cuarmman. His statement, I think, was that to support state 
hood the expenditure load on the people would be increased a hundred 
percent, and he does not think they are able to support it at this time. 

You are in favor of statehood ? 

Mr. ‘Tosin. Eventually, when we can afford it, when we have perma- 
nent industry such as the pulp mill. 
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Senator Jackson. If there is no tax now, a hundred percent increase 
outside the city would not be too much; would it? 

Mr. Tosrn. You say there is no tax outside. The only industry 
outside now is the pulp mill and the canneries, and as everyone knows, 
the cannery is paying a tremendous tax right now. Of course, they 
are the only industry we have. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Tobin, do you not think that the people up 
here ought to pay taxes somewhat comparable, at least, to what the 
people pay in the States? When I say people, I am talking about 
individuals, corporations, partnerships, everyone. 

Mr. Tostn. Certainly we should pay. We are, however, as I say, 
penalized now 20 to 25 percent. As you know, you pay Federal em- 
ployees here 25 percent more, therefore everybody has to pay 25 percent 
more. That increases the cost of anything produced here. The pulp 
people that are coming up are up against that handicap. But offset- 
ting that is the fact that they don’t have the taxes to pay that they 
have down in the States, and also they can get the timber a little 
cheaper, and they can get it, which is another thing. They have had 
to go to Canada. 

Senator JAckson. Are you sure that that has been the primary rea- 
son why they have been able to do these things? 

Mr. Torry. I know that any industry or any business looks to costs 
fundamentally. That is the fundamental thing, if they are going to 
operate or not. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to point out to you again that during 
the time that you did not have any taxes, the industry did not come in. 
I do not think that there is any casual connection between the two, at 
least I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. Tostn. That isn’t really so, I don’t think, Senator. In this 
instance the pulp mill came in, and we want more of them. But if 
you are going to—— 

Senator Jackson. It came in during the year when you had a tax 
and then they repealed it. The only time you had a tax it came in. 
That is your record; is it not? 

Mr. Topsrn. Well, we had a tax based 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. Let me ask you this question: 
At the time the legislature enacted the tax, and before it was repealed 
in the last one, was the time that the pulp mill came into Alaska? 

Mr. Tostn. That is correct. But the tax was based on our present 
cost and not on the cost of statehood. 

Senator Jackson. That speaks for itself. 

Senator BArrerr. What is the relative difference between the pro- 
duction tax here and the property tax, do you know? 

Mr. Tostn. Most of it is production tax. 

Senator Barrett. I understand, but what is the rate and how would 
it compare with the property tax; do you have any idea? 

Mr. Tostn. Well, the property tax is 2 percent in the cities, and 
the production—there is a tax on tax in the canning industry, for in- 
stance, licenses and case tax and income taxes. 

Senator Barretr. I am talking about the other tax. I am talking 
about your license tax, and I understand that is in the nature of the 
total output. 

Mr. Torr. Yes. 
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Senator Barretr. That starts at a base, and then it is a percentage 
of the total production of the plants; is that not right! 

Mr. Torry. That is right. 

Senator Barrerr. That is a production tax. Now, is that compa- 
rable to a property tax? We don’t have a production tax in my State 
on an industry such as that. Where we have a production tax, we 
don’t have any property tax. Now, do you have any idea about the 
difference between a production tax and a property tax? 

Mr. Torry. Well, I think that the production tax brings in more 
money than any property tax would bring in, by far. 

Senator Barrerr. I think we ought to have some evidence here. 
If the production tax that this viscose company is going to pay here 
is comparable to a property tax, then all of this argument about that 
company not being taxed is beside the point. 

Mr. Tosrn. As far as I know, there is no tax on the pulp, other 
than the stumpage tax that they are going to pay to the Forest Service 
for what they cut. That is the only tax. 

Senator Barrerr. They pay a tax on their production; do they not? 

Mr. Tortn. I don’t believe the legislature has enacted one. 

Senator Murray. I would like to understand what the production 
tax means. It is the net production after deducting all costs? 

Mr. Tostn. No, in most businesses it is on the gross. 

Senator Murray. On the gross production ? 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes. 

Senator Murray. They pay a tax on the gross production ? 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes. 

Senator Murray. It must be a pretty low tax, then. 

Senator Jackson, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a good thing 
to have the appropriate tax officials of the Territory supply for the 
record exactly what the taxes are in the Territory at this time. 

The CuarrMan, We will have that. 

Senator Jackson. I think the license tax is somewhat like a busi- 
hess occupational tax. It starts at a percentage on the gross, and it is 
graduated; is it not? 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I think in order to avoid any misinformation 
getting out, we ought to have the summations of these various Terri- 
torial taxes plac ed into the record. 

(The following material relating to the Alaska business-license tax 
is extracted from Report of the Department of Taxation of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, for the period of 2 years beginning January 1, 1951, 
and ending December 31, 1952.) 


ALASKA BuSsINESS LICENSES—$2,120,315.34—(CHaAp. 48, SLA 1949) 

The Nineteenth Session of the Territorial Legislature, by legislative act, 
established a business license system for the Territory of Alaska under the 
title of “Alaska Business License Act” and repealed Territorial laws in conflict 
therewith. This Act was to become effective upon January first of the calendar 
year immediately following the repeal of the Congress of the United States of the 
license taxes levied in 31 Statutes at Large 331; Sections 35-1-1 to 85-1-3 
Alaska Compiled Laws Annotated, 1949. The Congress of the United States 
repealed said laws under date of September 7, 1949, therefore, the Alaska Busi- 
ness License Act became effective January 1, 1950. 
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LEVY AND COMPUTATION OF LICENSE Fre (INITIAL Fre $25.00) and Time For FILING 
RETURN (Deptax 80) 

Gross receipts must be reported by location as to receipts within incorporated 
cities, outside cities but within incorporated and independent school districts, 
outside cities and school districts but within Publie Utility Dstricts (60% of 

| monies collected in said areas will be refunded ) 

The license fee for each business shall be $25.00 plus a sum equal to one-hait 


of one per centum of the gross receipts in excess of $20,000.00 from such business 





during the income year for which the license is to be issued; provided, that 
all gross volume in excess of One Hundred Thousand ($100,000.00) Dollars per 
annum shall be taxed at the rate of one quarter of one percentum (4%), and 
provided, however, that annual license fees paid by pi ssional people to their 


respective professional boards shall be credited a 
hereunder. 
CREDITS ALLOWED on Initial Fee only—Doctors $10.00; C. P. A. $25.00; Dentists 


gainst the initial fee required 








$10.00; Optometrists $10.00; Cosmetologists $5.00 annual renewal fee covering 
manager or owner—First Registration in Territ $15.00; Engineers and Archi- 
ects $25.00; Embalmers $25.00, etc. No credit on account of examination fees 
paid. 

The license fee for national and territorial banks, trust companies and savings 
and loan associations shall be two percentum (2%) on the net income of each 


ternal Revenue Code of the 


such taxpayer, computed as required under t 
United States. 

The license for the privilege of taking orders through use of catalogs and 
otherwise by mail-order offices in Alaska shall be the same as above set forth 
in this Act for business generally and gross volume of business of such offices 
shall include all orders taken thereat whether delivery of the merchandise is 
made through any such office or otherwise. 

The initial fee of $25.00 shall be applicable to all of the foregoing subsections 
of this section, and shall accompany the application and any balance shall be 
due and payable on December 31st of each year and must be paid on or before 
January 31st following; provided, that the Tax Commissioner may extend time 
until the 31st of the ensuing March upon application showing that such extension 
is necessary in order to enable the applicant to ascertain the amount of license 
money due. To enable accurate determination the balance of the tax due, if 
any at the end of each year, every person covered by this Act shall keep records, 
render under oath such statements and make such returns as may be required 
by the Tax Commissioner. Returns shall be made under the penalties of 
perjury. 

EXTENSIONS. Request for an extension to file a return must be made in writ- 
ing to the Tax Commissioner before the due date of the tax. Request may be 
made in the form of a letter or forms (Deptax 22) for this purpose may be 
obtained from the Commissioner. 

A summary showing the allocation of $2,120,315.34.gross collected during the 
calendar years 1951 and 1952, without giving effect to refunds occasioned by 
errors in returns filed by taxpayers, may be stated as follows: 





Territory of Alaska—General Fund_-_--- igenbebebebags $1, 280, 300. 68 
TR OOGs CRB iste citer mrcnmeniwe i alin aia 689, 797. 25 
School Districts_- el a a a a . cudsicinitaedad 108, 665. 10 
Pattie Wainy District. oo conn nn cceun eau 41, 552.3 
ONE ES tein Ge hikancke naa eae " . 2,120,315. 34 


PUBLIC-OWNED OR OPERATED UTILITIES AND HOSPITALS 
Gross receipts obtained in the operation of a hospital are exempt hereunder. 
Gross receipts from municipally owned and operated utilities and from opera- 
tion of utilities by incorporated utility districts or nonprofit associations and 
nonprofit cooperatives are exempt hereunder. 
RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, BENEVOLENT, FRATERNAL, OR CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 
There are hereby specifically exempted from the provisions of this Act the 
gross receipts from educational, religious, benevolent, fraternal, or charitable 
activities, where the entire amount of such receipts is held or expended for such 
purposes, except receipts which are the result of a continuous engaging in a 
business or occupation otherwise subject hereto. 
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PENALTIES AND INTEREST 

Whenever the full amount of the fee or any portion or deficiency thereof, as 
finally determined by the Tax Commissioner has not been paid on the date 
when payment should have been made as provided in Section 5 of this Act, there 
shall be collected as part of such fee or portion or deficiency thereof, interest at 
the rate of one-half of one per centum per month, or fraction thereof for which 
said tax is delinquent. 

If any person fails to apply for a license at the time required by this Act, 
or. makes wilfully or otherwise, an erroneous or fraudulent return, the Tax 
Commissioner shall proceed to assess the fee from any information he can 
obtain, and such assessment shall be prima facie good and sufficient for all legal 
purposes hereunder. 

Booklets covering further general rules and regulations on the Alaska Business 
License Act were prepared and put into circulation. A limited supply is avail- 
able and a copy can be obtained by request. 

Senator ANperson. You will find, I think, Mr. Tobin, as we all find, 
that the American Viscose Co. is a ‘good citizen at Front Royal, Va., 
it is a good citizen in Pennsylvania, and it won’t mind being a good 
citizen in Alaska. That is characteristic of most of these fine 
businesses. 

Mr. Tosrn. They have said that they do not object to the taxes. 

Senator Anprrson. Let me give you a little encouragement on the 
population question. You seem worried that they will not increase. 
‘These are taken from the House hearings, again, page 94 of the House 
hearings. When Senator Butler’s State of Nebraska came in, the 
population at the preceding census was 28,000; at the next 122,000. 
Senator Murray’s State of Montana, when it came in, 39,000; at the 
succeeding census, 142,000, the next one. Senator Barrett’s State of 
Wyoming, I spotted. I don’t have the figure on that. But the 2 
Dakotas, for example, North Dakota had 98,000 just before it came 
in, in 1889, the preceding census, and the next census was 348,000. 
South Dakota had 75,000, the preceding census; after statehood, the 
next census 357,000. You had 157,000 people or 158,000 people in 
the 1950 census and if anything like that history is repeated, you would 
have three or four or five hundred thousand people i in the next census. 

Washington had 71,000 in the preceding census prior to coming into 
the Union : as a State, and 357,000 the very r next census. 

Senator CLements. How about Kentucky? 

S . 

Senator Anprerson. Kentucky had 73,000 before it came in, and 
220,000 the next census. So be of good cheer. If, by chance, there 
should be statehood, you can expect ‘tremendous dev elopment of your 
State. 

Mr. Tosrn. We hope so. Of course, we are a tremendous area, and 
as I say, our biggest handicap is the fact that it costs so much to pro- 
duce things, 25 to 50 percent. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Tobin. 

Reverend Middaugh ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. NORMAN C. MIDDAUGH, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Reverend Mippaven. I am Reverend Middaugh, Methodist pastor 
in the Ketchikan area. You gentlemen may laugh at this: I will be 
here 1 year the 28th of this month. However, I have experienced 
living under American colonialism for 12 months, almost. I would 
like to say, in the realm of this business of taxes, where there is money 
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to be got, generally American capital, risk or otherwise, seems to be 
willing to go after it. One thing that has not been brought up here 
is this business of the land Bureau, the Bureau of Land Man: igement. 

We are under a Territorial situation. Consequently, there seems 

be considerable bungling somewhere. To illustrate, we have a 
church that put in for a site out at Clover Pass. It was lot No. 56 
on the corner of North Tongass Highway and North Point Higgins 
Road. The number of the lot was No. 56. When the land was turned 
over from the Forestry Department to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, we had to reapply and refile for that land. We were informed 
that the number of the lot had been changed to No. 99. So we applied 
for lot No. 99 and sent in our money. We received a letter back; the 
chairman of the church board received it, and it said, “You asked 
for lot No. 99, but it was previously lot 56. Which lot do you want?” 
We informed them it did not make much difference what the lot 
number was, we wanted to have the one that had the church on it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you get it? 

Reverend Mippaucu. The church is there and they made the change. 
However, I know of several fellows who had filed and paid filing fees 
more than once to the Bureau of Land Management or mismanage- 
ment, whichever the case may be, and have had to pay twice. I don’t 
know where the additional payment went. I was helping a fellow 
build the foundation for his home, and as I was digging along the 
foundation I looked up and saw a trail going this way and a trail 
going that way. Half of his lot was on that side of the surveyors trail 
and half on this side of the surveyors trail. I turned around and said, 
“What is going on here?” He didn’t know. The Bureau of Land 
Management doesn’t know. If you buy an article from somebody, 
they ought to be able to say, “This is what you are buying and this is 
what you are paying for, and I am _ this is it.” 

Some fellows have paid as little as $20 for their places, others have 
paid a good deal more. Letters tena been written in to the Bureau, 
and there has been no answer back. 

In regard to fisheries, we have heard here today the decline in the 
the fisheries. I come here with no interest in politics but as a Chris- 
tian pastor, concerned with our stewardship of natural resources. In 
addition to fish traps and seiners going in once in a while and scoop- 
ing them up in their own places, this business of feed fish is a definite 
problem that has not been mentioned here. Those are the herring 
runs. Rendering plants have taken out herring and when the feed 
fish are gone the fish are gone. That has happened many times. 

I believe it is another illustration of where we have absentee au- 
thority on these regulations. I do not think State government will 
do any worse. I am not saying they will do any better. I know the 
spoils of local politics are not at a minimum, by any means. 

[ feel also something has to be done about the fisheries. I remember 
back in Michigan you could get a driver’s license when you were 14 
years of age, but it was illegal to drive until you got a license, but 
you couldn't drive until you got a license and you couldn’t learn be- 
cause you didn’t have the license, but you couldn’t get the license 
unless you knew how to drive. 

Senator Anperson. I knew a man like that. He wanted to marry 
a girl. He was a great drunkard. She wouldn’t marry him unless 
he quit dr inking and he wouldn't quit drinking unless she married him. 
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Reverend Mippaucn. I don’t question the sincerity of absentee gov- 
ernment, but it is just too far between here and Washington, that is 
all. That is what it amounts to, 

The Cuarrman. Who is going to change it ? 

Reverend Mippauen. The point is here, Senator, your main concern 
is how are we going to raise taxes to meet these problems. When the 
fishermen cannot make a living now because of the decline in fishing, 
that isthe problem. And if we are going to have Territorial govern- 
ment, O. K., what are we going to do about Territorial administration 
from Washington of fisheries, Land Bureau Management, and 
forestry, and so forth, if we are going to have it. There is the problem, 
I think. 

Senator Barrerr. What is going to bring a lot of people into Alaska 
in your judgment ? 

Reverend Mippaven. The reason I came up was because I feel that 
it is a good P ns ace to raise a family. There is social development that 
is going to take place and it is a place where a minister can apply 
hinself. 

Senator Barretr. I understand that. But you have to have parish- 
loners, too. 

Reverend Mippaven. The parishioners are going to need industry 
and a means of livelihood. We just had a fisherman’s wife. I talked 
with a fisherman a week ago who said a lot of their friends are going 
back to Sans le because there are no fish here. 

Senator Barrerr. The point I was driving at, Reverend, is that 
you see a development here in Ketchikan with the pulp mill coming 
in that is going to employ some 850 people, so I am told. Industries 

of that character are going to bring a lot of people into the Territory 
ae give en ployment to others who are already here. But are you 
going to rely on that type of increase entirely, in your judgment ? 

Reverend Mippaven. I would say that the small fellow has to rely 
on industries coming in. However, I do not see what is to keep the 
industries out if the potential is here, the resources are here. But 
if they are not here, we are not going to have more fishermen come 
up from Seattle, for example, if there is a decline in the number of 
fish, due to some kind of mismanagement somewhere, when embar- 
rassingly there are fish in British Columbia. 

Senator Barrerr. There are enough fishermen here to take care of 
the harvesting of the crop of fish. 

Reverend Mippavueu. Not if there had not been a decline in fisheries. 

Senator Anprrson. Are you for or against statehood at once? 

Reverend Mippaven. As a witness, I do not feel I am obligated to 

say that, and I do not feel I am straddling the fence. 

Senator ANpEersON. We are just trying to learn. 

Reverend Minpaueu. The point is if we are going to be stuck with 
Territorial administration, absentee controls, something has got to 
be done in regard to our resources. Nothing has been said with 
regard to blights on our spruce, and so on, How can we get to a 
point where Senator Butler or others opposed to statehood can say 
we are re ady ¢ 

Senator Anprerson. Senator Butler has had a pretty open mind on 
this. 

Reverend Mippauen. I mean with the point of being able to meet 
the costs, how are we going to be able to meet those costs, if, while 
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we are under this adolescent stage of a mother’s apron, how can we 
get to that point that you would like to see us arrive at when we have 
depleting resources? A fisherman would be glad, if he was making 
a living, to meet his tax assessment, but how can he, and how can a 
homesiter come up here? 

Senator Barrett. Now I would like to finish my line of questioning. 
As I was asking you a moment ago, the States in the Middle West 
were in precisely the same position as Alaska is today, but the settle- 
ment of those States came about because of the Homestead Act where 
hundreds of thousands of people immigrated from the East and came 
out and settled down on a piece of land and established a home, built up 
the Territory, and finally it became a State. The same situation does 
not exist here in Alaska. You could not bring homesteaders in here 
to settle on any great amount of this land, and if they did settle there 
would not be a market for their products like there would be in those 
pioneer States of the Middle West. So the point that I was trying 
to develop with you was this: The prospect in Alaska must come 
about primarily because of the development of your resources, such 
as your timber resources, and perhaps of your oil and gas resources, 
other mineral resources, and maybe the aluminum resources through 
the development of big hydroelectric powerplants, so that the develop- 
ment of Alaska may follow an entirely different pattern than the 
States of the Rocky Mountain region, Wyoming, Kentucky, and all 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Valley States. Is that not true? 

Reverend Mippaven. That is true. But I would say I doubt if the 
Federal Government has considered too much that fact. I mean, we 
are going by an older homestead act, for one thing. 

Another thing, a fellow who takes out a homesite here has to stay 
on it for two years’ time, prove up on the land, and when he is through 
he has a pile of stuff that he cannot even raise a disturbance on, let 
alone a crop of potatoes. I don’t feel we are helping to open up this 
country. 

On one hand, when I was in the service, we used to read pamphlets 
about the Government wanting to open up Alaska. You get up here 
and you find fellows wrestling with spruce stumps three tiers deep 
and when they get through they have to pay for their land. I don't 
think a man is looking for a handout. If he clears this, I think he 
has it coming as his contribution for opening up the country. I don’t 
think we are asking for a handout in asking for that. 

Senator Anprerson. May I say this in behalf of Senator Butler: 
He has tried hard to arrange for as many people as possible to be heard 
here. I understand there are many people who would like to stand up 
and say they are for statehood or against statehood. But rather than 
do that, wouldn’t you be willing to write a letter to Senator Butler, 
in Washington, saying, “I was at the hearing in Ketchikan. You had 
plenty of witnesses, otherwise I would have stood up and said I was 
against it,” or, “I am for it,” or “I am for the Butler bill,” or some- 
thing like that. 

Is there anything further? 

The Cuarrman. I believe not, Senator, except I want to express 
my personal appreciation to you who have taken time to come out to 
this hearing. There were no plans, and it was not laid out for you in 
advance. We have taken just what the people here wanted to give us 
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this morning, and it is exactly the kind of a meeting we would all hope 
to have. 

I do hope, however, that those of you who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking your mind will write us a letter. Write to any one 
of the committee members, if you wish to, at room 224, Senate Office 
Building. 

Thanks sincerely for your attendance and your cooperation. 

(The following letter was received for the record :) 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, August 20, 1953. 
Senator HuecH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BuTLeR: The following is the statement I had prepared to present 
to the Senatorial Committee on Statehood for Alaska at the hearing held in 
Ketchikan, Alaska, on August 17,1953. This statement was not presented because 
of lack of time. 

I am Carl J. Foss, of Ketchikan, Alaska, 39 years a resident and taxpayer 
of Alaska. Profession: Construction superintendent and construction engineer ; 
worked 17 years for the United States Government, including the Army engineers 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration in said capacity. 

1. We seek statehood for Alaska. You have come many thousands of miles 
to appraise this issue, to the end that you may become better acquainted with our 
great and beloved Northland. In true pioneer style we leave “the latchstring on 
the outside of the door.” Thank you for coming, and come again. You will, by 
intelligent interpretation of the Alaska of today, the land and its people, find a 
very great factor in the shaping of the destiny of the rapidly changing United 
States of America. 

2. We are ready and willing to shoulder the admittedly larger outlay for 
Alaska’s administration as a State; the considered judgment of the United States 
Congress is depended upon to finish and perfect our Statehood Enabling Act, and 
to ratify a State constitution which must be a milestone of advancement for all 
commonwealths upon the earth. To this end I should humbly suggest that Con- 
gress hew close to the Constitution, that no departure therefrom be suggested, 
but that the structure of law reared thereupon be carefully examined for their 
relative adaptability to this land and its people, and that new laws be devised 
where necessary, to further the well-being of Alaska. With the thought in mind, 
that because of our topographical and geographical situation, and the impact of 
two oceans on 30,000 miles of Alaskan shore, the chief crop of Alaska will be: Men. 

3. A cornerstone of our State constitution should be: A clear definition of 
where private enterprise may operate without Government competition. It is my 
considered judgment that the ever-widening Government program in business is 
an American expedient, admitting totalitarian government by the back door. 

There always will be problems too great for the individual and group, where 
the State or States must act, but a constitutional amendment must be framed, 
defining the scope of Government operations in business. One of the serious 
menaces of our time is the drifting away from the concept of government as 
being the protector of the honor and safety of society, and the corresponding 
weakening of, and distrust of the individual. 

4. All of Alaska, with the exception of the national monuments and the na- 
tional parks, military installations, communication systems, and lands needed 
for administration purposes should gradually be transferred to private owner- 
ship, or given to the State. 

A sharp curtailment of the multitudinous Federal bureaus is recommended. 
Give the coal, minerals, power, oil, forest lands, and fisheries to the people. 
Encourage the private ownership of Alaska’s natural resources. The state re- 
taining 10 percent of all such values, to care for the health, education, and well- 
being of her people. 

This reform, I believe, will open a door of opportunity for free enterprise to 
many thousands of young Americans from every State of the Union. It will 
bring hope, and the pursuit of happiness to the eager enlightened young man- 
hood of our Nation, for ages to come. It will bring revenue through taxes in 
corresponding degree to its development and ownership by private owners. 

5. County government can at once start to function, even where surveys 
are lacking, by adopting the boundaries of the individual school districts as the 
county boundaries. The full utilization of the inexpensive county government 
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vill make superfluous a multitude of Federal bureaus, and bring representative 
government back to the people. 

6. In order to foster, at an early date, a homeogenous State, the Indian 
Bureau should be eliminated, and the natives assimilated into the citizenry. I 
have made the shocking discovery while on work assignment in the United 
States, that the longer tribes have remained on reservations or in tutelage, the 
more hopeless and distressed they had become. There is such a thing as spirit in 
man: We, of the Western World, who have enjoyed our hard-won freedom for 
centuries, ought to know that man cowed and coddled, is man deprived of his 
most priceless heritage. Another statement of constitutional law should be 
spread upon the state constitution—the abolition of the liquor traffic, Experi- 
ence has amply proved that the revenues gained from alcoholic beverages is less 
than 25 percent of the loss sustained in policing and medical care given to its 
victims. It is absolutely indefensible from an economic angle, as well as from 
a moral one. We, in Alaska, voted in the bone dry law 2 years before prohibi- 
tion. We made no issue of repeal, when the United States repealed prohibition, 
and the legislature acted without a mandate from the people of the Territory, 
when, after national repeal the bone dry law was disannulled. 

7. We are waiting for a chance to help ourselves. Give us a fair chance. 
Statehood now will enhance the fair renown of the United States of America 
with friend and foe alike around the world. It is the least costly and most 
laudable way of registering United States leadership in the world. 
Very truly yours, 
Cart J. Foss. 


(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 


Juneau, Alaska, on Aug. 18, 1953. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1953 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June au, Alaska. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the senate 
hamber, capitol of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska, Senator Hugh Butler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo- 
ming; James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mex- 
co; Earle C. Clements, Kentucky, and Henry M. Jackson, Washing- 
ton, ; 

Also present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska. 

Kirkley Coulter, chief clerk. 

Senator Barrert (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
please. 

At the outset, let me announce that the chairman of the committee, 
Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska, Senator Murray of Montana, and 
Senator Jackson of Washington, will be coming in by boat early this 
afternoon and they will join us then. Senator Butler will take charge 
of the meeting at that time. In the meantime, we came on ahead so 
that we could give everybody in the area an opportunity to present 
their views on the question of statehood, now or later, and also to 
tell us about the resources of this part of Alaska. If all those who 
intend to testify could come down and take these seats in the front, if 
they like, that will leave more room up there in the chairs, if any of 
you want to testify. 

Before we start the hearing, I would like to present the Senators. 
The senior Senator is the distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
He was a Member of the House before he was made Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and served in that office with great distinction, Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, of New Mexico. 

Senator Anperson. I think it ought to be my privilege to intro- 
duce the acting chairman, Senator Frank Barrett, of Wyoming, for- 
mer Governor of that State, former Member of the House and a good 
friend of all of us. 

Senator Barrerr. The Senator from Kentucky has the distinction 
of being a former Member of the House of Representatives, and was 
there for quite a period of time. He was Governor of Kentucky and 
now he is the distinguished senior Senator from Kentucky, Senator 
Karle Clements. 

The first witness will be Rev. Fred McGinnis. He wants to leave 
early today. 

We will be delighted to hear from you, Reverend McGinnis. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. FRED McGINNIS, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Reverend McGinnis. Iam Fred MeGinnis. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you live here in Juneau ? 

Reverend McGinnis. Yes. 

Senator Barretrr. You may proceed in any way you desire. 

Reverend McGinnis. All right. 

There are any number of reasons why I ask for the privilege of 
testifying in regard to statehood at this particular time in Juneau. 
One has to do with the fact that I served as chairman of what was 
called last year the Alaska Conference for Cooperative Planning. 
At that time there were called together representatives of the private, 
Federal and Territorial agencies concerned with the work of trying 
to get solutions to the basic human problems facing the people of the 
Territory. 

This conference was set up composed of Federal representatives, 
‘lerritorial representatives, church representatives, and individual 
citizens of the community of Juneau and other communities in the 
Territory. It was a preliminary conference looking forward to a 
larger conference which would be composed of a much larger dele- 
gation and much larger representation, and it was called the prelim- 
inary conference. 

The purpose of the conference I will quote from the report on find- 
ings: To isolate and study the basic human needs of the people of the 
Territory of Alaska, to coordinate the resources of private agencies 
and public agencies to meet human needs, to enlist support of commu- 
nity-minded persons to share in the solutions of our basic human 
prob lems. 

The committee sent questionnaires to every community or prac- 
tically every community in the Territory. The questionnaire was 
designed in such a way to try to get from community people the prob- 
lems which are facing Alaskans on the « community level. 

We asked for the statement of problems in six areas, child care, 
health, education, a wider spread of economic opportunity, facilities 
for social well-being, education, and spiritual cs aacnaren Those 
were the six areas in which the committee inquired. 

These questionnaires were filled in by community persons and sent 
back and were evaluated by the members of the committee. We asked 
a social-research specialist to help us in tabulating the findings of this 
committee, Mr. Donald Van Valen of the United Community De- 
fense Services of New York City, who has quite a reputation in the 
field of social welfare work. 

The conference adopted the six areas as set out on the questionnaire 
as the six areas which actually represent the spread of the problems 
facing Alaskan people. In other words, the conference adopted reso- 
lutions to the effect that those six areas which were mentioned are by 
and large the outstanding problems facing individuals in the 
Territory. 

The conference adopted resolutions to the effect that those six areas 
are the areas which are the most critical in Alaskan life: Child care, 
health, a wider spread of economic opportunities, social well-being 
and spiritual development, and education. 

Now, I would not want this committee to feel that my views as chair- 
man of the committee necessarily reflect the views of the committee. 
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They may or may not. It was not the scope of the work of the con- 
ference to relate our findings to statehood, as such. But 1 want to say 
simply this before the committee : It is my opinion, as chairman of the 
steering committee of the conference that there is a definite relation- 
ship in a general way of these problems as uncovered by this confer- 
ence and the question of statehood. 

There were 50 specific statements of problems. Some of them I 
am sure would be helped by statehood. Others would not be improved 
by statehood over against the territorial form of government. And 
yet it is my opinion as the chairman of the steering committee that 
there would be a tremendous improvement in the social well-being 
of the people of the Territory if statehood should be enacted, and the 
sooner the better. 

I would like to state also that I do not feel that my views as chair- 
man of the steering committee necessarily reflect the views of the in- 
dividual members of the conference. 

Again, I would point out that it was not within the scope of our 
work to relate any of our findings to statehood as a question or as a 
problem. That is entirely outside the scope of it. But as chairman 
of that committee, I do feel that there would be improvement under 
statehood over against the Territorial form of government. I realize 
that it is quite involved. I have a copy of the report on findings 
which I would be very happy to give to the committee if they should 
so desire. 

Senator Barrerr. We will be glad to have it. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


REPORT ON FINDINGS—ALASKA CONFERENCE FOR COOPERATIVE PLANNING 


Preliminary Session, August 8-9, 1952, Elk’s Hall, Juneau, Alaska 


“To isolate and study basic human needs of the people of the Territory of 
Alaska. To coordinate the resources of public and private agencies to meet 
human needs. To enlist support of community-minded persons to share in the 
solutions of our basic human problems; this, our purpose.” 


AREA NO. 1—CHILD CARE 


Chairman, Mrs. Elton Engstrom; recorder: Mrs. John McCormick. 

The group arrived at the following major problems facing the communities 
in the overall picture of child care: 

1. Juvenile detention homes: Not sufficient homes where children can be placed 
during pending hearings where they have gotten in trouble; lack of proper homes 
for the placing of problem children awaiting placement. 

2. Child care centers: Lack of centers where problem children can be treated; 
lack of centers for the mentally and physically handicapped child; lack of 
complete physical examinations and treatment for all children. 

6. Lack of proper law enforcement: Lack of strict adoption laws which would 
offer stronger protection for children; lack of enough flexibility in use of appro- 
priated funds; lack of vocational and employment eee for the teen-age 
youth ; lack of proper housing for families with children; lack of community and 
coordinated planning; lack of recreational facilities indoors and out with proper 
supervision; lack of child guidance centers; lack of public understanding of 
services that are available for help in preventing and correcting problems. 


AREA OF HEALTH—REPORT OF GROUP DISCUSSION 
Each of the items listed under Area of Health in the opinionnaire was consid- 


ered from the standpoint of its importance as a problem and from its significance 
either to a part or to the entire area of Alaska, 
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1. Need for more doctors, nurses, dentists 

There are many areas in Alaska that do need more physicians; however, it is 
felt that this is a regional rather than a territorywide problem. The need for 
specialists is a problem throughout the Territory. The shortage of doctors is a 
serious problem in isolated and sparsely populated areas. 

The need for dentists is considered a territorywide problem. 

There is a shortage of both public-health and institutional nurses in all parts of 
the Territory. The need for the latter will become even more acute as new 
hospitals are completed. 


2. Need for hospitals 
The need for more hospitals in Alaska is not a territorywide problem ; however, 
there is need for more general hospital beds throughout Alaska. 


8. Inadequate sewerage facilities and water supplies 

There is a great need for improved sewerage facilities and water supplies in all 
parts of the Territory. This conclusion was substantiated by the following facts: 

(a) In 1949, a survey made by Alaska Department of Health showed that 58 
communities needed either complete waste disposal systems or extensions and 
improvements of present systems. From 1949 to 1952, 12 of these 58 communities 
either developed a waste-disposal system or improved their existing system. 
Thus, in 1952, 46 communities need either complete disposal systems or improve- 
ment of present systems. 

(b) A survey of water supplies in 1949 showed that 58 communities needed 
either a complete water system or improvement in an existing system. From 
1949 to 1952, 15 either completed or improved their supplies. In 1952, 48 com- 
munities were in need of complete water systems or improvement in present 


systems. 


}. Health education 

There is a territorywide need for health education in the schools. There is a 
need for coordinated effort and joint consideration on the part of all agencies in 
the total health education program in the communities. 


5. Control of diseases 

This particular category was divided into two subdivision: (1) acute communi- 
cable diseases and (2) the noncommunicable and preventable diseases, 

There is is » general improved control of tuberculosis ; however, it remains a 
major problem in the Territory and needs continued strong emphasis and atten- 
tion by all concerned. The control of other communicable diseases shows marked 
improvement. 

The noncommunicable and preventable diseases include cancer, heart disease, 
diabetes, mental illness, alcoholism, and accidents. There is general need for 
improved and extended control in this category. 


6. Facilities for mental illness 

This was interpreted to mean need for a mental health program. The need for 
a mental health program in Alaska is territorywide due to: 

(@) Present archaic, inhumane commitment, and treatment laws. 

(b) Absence of clinical facilities and personnel for early diagnosis and 
treatment. 

(c) Lack of an adequate preventive mental health program. 

(d) Absence of mental health hospital care facilities within Alaska. 
7. Community responsibility 

There is a lack of local community responsibility for participation in and 
financing of community health programs. 
8. Violent deaths 

Recognition should be given to the very high incidence of deaths due to acci- 
dents in Alaska as a serious problem. It is now statistically known that accidents 
constitute the highest death rate in Alaska. This problem is territorywide; it is 
not peculiar to the area of health alone, but cuts across all areas concerned in the 
study. 
9. Research 

There is a lack of basic facts and their application in all aspects of health in 
relation to man and his environment. This constitutes the area of research. 
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This committee recommends a general conference with the fullest possible 
representation and participation by individuals at the community level. The 
committee felt that all of the above points are worthy of consideration at a ¢ 
ference, but that the 3 most important problems to be considered are items 6, 7, 
and 8. Problems 4 and 8 are not confined solely to the area of health and should 


be considered jointly by all groups. 


KATHERINE NORDALE, Chairmar 
Do.tores Zets, Recorder. 


REPORT OF AREA NO. 3—-A WIDER SPREAD OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


The panel, after examining and discussing the answers to questionnaires 
returned from towns and villages, agreed that the principal problems existing in 
Alaska in connection with achieving a wider spread of economic opportunity are 
as follows: 

1. Lack of year-round employment. 

2. Difficulties in the transition from a subsistence to a money economy. 
3. Insufficient information on Alaska resources and economic opportunities. 
Depletion of resources. 

5. Need to spread income derived from a short working season over the full 
year, 

6. High living and production costs, making necessary a longer working season 


in order to support population. 
7. Inadequacy of transportation facilities. 
8. Lack of investment capital within Alaska. 


). Difficulty in obtaining land for worthy ventures owing to governmental 
reserves and regulations. 

10. Competition of nonresidents with residents for employment. 

11. Problems arising from dual (husanbd and wife) employment. 

12. Advisability of the policy of encouraging natives to enter into the permanent 
labor market for wages as against continuing seasonal pursuits of living from the 
natural resources of the land. 

13, Lack of agricultural development. 

14. Difficulties and delays in mineral development. 

15. Need to restore fisheries resources. 

16. Racial discrimination in employment. 

17. Lack of vocational-training programs. 

18. Lack of employment opportunities for older and handicapped workers. 

The panel recommended that in future discussions on this subject much could 
be gained by the presence of representatives of the Federal resource agencies. 

The panel recommended that there be a general Territorywide session to 
further discuss these problems an dto bring new viewpoints and other regions of 
Alaska into the discussions. 


REPORT OF AREA NO, 4—SOCIAL WELL-BEING 


Group discussion leader: Marjorie Morris; recorder: Bert Barrer. 

Social well-being, the group decided, could not be represented as covering one 
field. It covered all fields. 

After much discussion, social well-being was defined as follows: “To have 
attained a reasonable minimum of those things necessary for life with the maxi- 
mum of opportunity to improve on them.” 

Major problems reported from questionnaire included: 


1. The need of teen-age recreation facilities 

The suggestions in the questionnaire on handling this problem were presented. 
Also, in floor discussion, it was unanimous among the group that the teen-agers 
themselves should present their viewpoints and that their evaluations and sug- 
gestions should be a strong criteria by which a solution is determined. 
2. Adult community participation 

There is need for adult community participation in local projects and programs, 
incorporating all age, racial, and social groups. 
8. Liquor problem 


Although we see prostitution and alcoholism as major social problems, we 
recognize them as symptomatic of deeper and more fundamental problems as 
exemplified by the impact of transient workers. 
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4. Town meetings 


It was discussed among the group, the revival of town meetings. They favored 
the idea of initiating the old-fashioned town meeting where citizens discussed 
mutual problems. The reaction of all citizens is a most valuable asset to a group 
trying to attain such a goal in the community. 

5. Lack of home life 

The home is the basis of family life. Many reasons were put forth on why 
people don’t stay at home. One big obstacle cited was the lack of adequate 
housing which makes it almost mandatory for people to entertain outside of the 
home. So, much of the blame can be laid to the housing shortage. We concluded 
there is a need for new emphasis on community activities which incorporate the 
entire family. 


6. Law enforcement 


From as far as could be learned, the law enforcement in the Territory has not 
grown proportionately with the population and is therefore inadequate to our 
social needs. Too, a serious handicap exists in the delegation of authority 
between the Federal, Territorial, and local law enforcement. 


7. Leadership training 


It was suggested that training be instituted whereby a delegate from a group 
or community would take specialized training and would return to help others 
with his knowledge. 

8. Conference 

It was recommended to meet for another conference at the latest possible date 
before the legislature convenes. One important consideration to the whole 
program appeared to be finances. Who is to pay expenses of representatives 
from out of town? This conference would appoint, delegate, and instruct a 
legislative committee. An executive secretary should be secured on a full-time 
basis to implement the work of the conference. It is our belief that it is possible 
to secure funds for the purpose. We feel that a ways and means committee 
should be appointed to this end and major emphasis be placed on a strong 
public-information program. 


REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


I. Adult education problems 


A. Although a variety of adult education programs are underway in various 
communities, little stress is being given to the elimination of illiteracy among 
adults in the more remote areas. 

B. Problems in overcoming adult illiteracy are— 

1. Motivation. This may be closely associated with economic opportun- 
ities. 

2. Developing appropriate educational opportunities locally. 

3. Furthering educational interests through activities such as 4-H clubs, 
home demonstration clubs, P. T. A., ete. 

4. There is a need for more complete use of school facilities for activities 
in all communities. 

C. Adult indifference toward education is reflected in the children who tend 
to terminate formal education early. 


II. Lack of school facilities 

A. Even though Alaska public works in a steadily expanding program (3 
school structures of various sizes either under construction or recently com- 
pleted) in addition to other programs who are making contributions in this 
direction partially solve the problem, the lack of school facilities remains critical. 

There are three main problems in this area: 

1. Fluctuating population. 

2. Limited construction funds. 

3. Isolation—difficulty of supplying material and obtaining skilled help 
plus added expenses of transportation and severe climatic conditions. 

B. There is a real need for an accurate census of all communities. It has 
been estimated that between 1,200 and 1,400 children of school age lack school 
facilities of any kind. 

C. Education by correspondence can become a supplement to classroom instruc- 
tion in making educational opportunities available. The Calvert course has 
been used successfully. This method presents the problem of previding home 


Carr thts 
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support and supervision. It demands that parents take the initiative. It is 
likely that little information concerning elementary level home-study courses has 
been made available to the general public. This presents the problem of making 
this information generally known to individuals who might profit by it. 

Similar information should be made available concerning secondary level 
courses. 


JII. Aid for the handicapped children—Problems 

A. To determine what funds are available from all sources and to determine 
if possible the purpose for which they have been designated as well as to define 
the area of responsibility of each agency concerned. 

B. To obtain additional teachers for hospitalized children, especially those 
confined for long periods of time who, for lack of any training, would become 
social and welfare problems when released. 

C. To include in the census the determination of the number of handicapped 
children needing special care. 

D. To determine the number and location of available facilities within and 
without the Territory to which specially handicapped children may be sent. 
IV. Vocational training problems 

A. Vocational training is at present limited to the larger schools. Except 
in a limited way it is thought to be too expensive for smaller schools. 

B. The schools have the problem of offering sound guidance and counselling 
to their students concerning whether they can better benefit from on-the-job 
training, apprenticeship training, etc. as compared to college preparatory courses. 

C. Thought should be given to the possibility of offering a practical terminal 
course for those not continuing in school. 

D. There is a problem of high wages versus schooling. 

V. The problem of higher education 
A. There is a growing need for higher educational facilities. Problems are— 
1. To develop junior colleges. 
2. To determine what financial assistance is available to worthy students. 
3. To expand present university facilities and curriculum. 
4. To develop community college service by using larger high-school 
facilities. 
5. To develop at least one church-sponsored college. 
6. To consider how far our education fits our needs throughout the 
Territory. 

The group recommends that further exploration of these subjects be made 

prior to a general conference. 


CHARLES T. FEATHERSTONE, Recorder. 
REPORT OF AREA NO. 6——SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Group discussion leader: Dr. Walter Soboleff; recorder: Bernice Morgan. 

Growing out of our group discussions, we decided that the following material 
constitutes our basic problems as related to spiritual development. 

Section 1 

1. There is confusion in smaller villages over the coming of several religious 
groups. This has split the small population, rather than uniting them. 

2. There is a need for the churches to provide recreational activities which 
are not ends in themselves, ut are related to the spiritual development of people. 

3. There is too much opportunity in each Alaskan community for nonspiritual 
activity. 

4. Each community has its own problems. There is a need to study these prob- 
lems locally, and work them out with the community leaders. 

5. More family spirit should be encouraged by the churches. “The family that 
prays together, stays together.”—Father Payton. 

6. There is a need to solve parental negligence toward the spiritual develop- 
ment of young people. 

7. Organizational activities can become a substitute for direct spiritual 
development. 

8. We recognize the obligation of the churches to deal with the problem of 
tensions that give rise to emotional and mental disorders, and furthermcre 
recognize that we need to enlarge the churches’ ministry through spiritual 
counseling. 

9. There is need for better and closer cooperation between churches. 
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Section 2 


We recommend that there be a territorywide conference to further consider 
the problems pointed up by this conference of cooperative planning. 


MINUTES FOR GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION : AUGUST 9, “THE ALASKA CONFERENCE FOR 
COOPERATIVE PLANNING,” LISTED ON GUIDE AND PROGRAM AS: “WHERE GO FROM 
HERE ?”’ 


This section of the conference was under the direct leadership of Reverend 
McGinnis. 

Mr. George Crissman stated he believed that we should see the questionnaires 
sent out in 1950 by Alaska Commission on Children and Youth. This was under 
the leadership of Rev. Roland Armstrong, and the questionnaires covered the 
Territorial departments of health, welfare, labor, and education. 

Motion: By Dr. C. Earl Albrecht; seconded by Mrs. Betty McCormack: “An- 
other conference be held in October, in Alaska, to which we will invite key people 
from other sections of the Territory.” Much discussion followed. 

Motion amended by Mr. William L. Paul, Sr.; seconded by Mr. Henry A. Ben- 
son: “We hold a divisional conference before a general conference.” Amendment 
lost. 

Original motion carried. 

Motion: Mr. George Sundborg; seconded by Mrs. Betty McCormack: “Date and 
prace of the Territory meeting be left to the steering committee. 

Motion: Mr. Max Williamson ; seconded by Miss Claire Robison: “The steering 
committee be composed of the already existing committee plus the 6 chairmen 
and the 6 recorders of this meeting, with the understanding that the new mem- 
bers would increase the group with additional members (presumably from other 
cities in Alaska). 

Amendment by Mr. Sundborg; seconded by Claire Robison; carried: “That this 
committee be called interim steering committee.’ Amendment by Mr. Sundborg: 
“To the effect that a member of the steering committee be allowed to select a 
representative to all meetings at which he would not be able to be present.” 
Carried. 

Original motion carried. 

Question of finance next discussed: Motion by Dr. C. EB. Albrecht; seconded by 
Mr. George Crissman ; carried: ‘‘The matter of finances be referred to the interim 
steering committee.” 

By general consent, the ways and means for securing a general secretary be left 
to the interim steering committee. 

Motion by Dr. C. E. Albrecht; seconded by Mr. Mountjoy; carried: “We thank 
the steering committee, and all upon whom they called, for the success of this 
meeting.” 

Motion by Leslie Yaw; seconded by Dr. C. E. Albrecht; carried: “We thank the 
Elks Lodge for the use of their hall. Motion adjourn: 12:15 p. m., seconded, 
carried. 

Heads of agencies met with the steering committee to discuss finances. It was 
pointed out that the agencies will be unable to contribute funds due to lack of 
such an appropriation and also due to lack of funds, but stated they probably 
could assist in other ways. 

Dr. Albrecht stated that he believes the interim steering committee should 
courageously ask for funds from the Ford Foundation, as well as other groups 
of that type, and also of all private agencies. 

Meeting adjourned, 12:45 p.m. (These minutes read and approved by the full 
interim steering committee in session: Senate chambers, Juneau, Alaska, August 
12, 1952: 4 p. m. 

PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE 

Child care—I 
Miss Edith Monroe, child welfare supervisor (Territorial). 
Beatrice L. Erickson, A. N. 8. area social worker. 
Betty McCormack, Alaska crippled children. 
Isabel Miller, child welfare worker (temporary). 
Gordon Gray, United States Commissioner. 
Mrs. L. W. Dunlap, children’s worker. 
Mrs. Elton Engstrom, community leader. 
Mayor Waino Hendrickson, mayor, Juneau. 

Chairman: Mrs. Elton Engstrom. 

Recorder: Mrs. Betty McCormack. 
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Health—II 
A. J. Zeberl, association health education consultant. 
John A. Carswell, M. D., chief, preventive medicine. 
Mrs. William L. Paul, Sr., TB association (Territorial). 
Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, health commissioner (Territorial). 
Priscilla Parker, A. N. 8. 
Dolores Zeis, health department (nursing) (Territorial). 
Mrs. Katherine Nordale, community leader. 

Chairman: Mrs. Katherine Nordale. 

Recorder: Dolores Zeis. 
Wider spread of economic opportunity—III 
John T. McLaughlin, employment security. 
George Sundborg, Alaska Development Board. 
William L. Paul, Sr., executive secretary, A. N. B. 
Charles R. Mountjoy, director of resources, A. N. 8. 
James G. Browne, manager, social security (Territorial). 
Wallace C. Sharples, personnel, Alaska Road Commission. 
Olive G. Montel, personnel, A. R. C. 
Eileen Utteck, department of welfare (Territorial). 
Henry A. Benson, commissioner of labor (Territorial). 
Henry A. Harmon, department of welfare (Territorial). 
Sue M. Kennedy, Fisherman’s Fund, Department of Labor, Alaska Industrial 

Board. 

Chairman: Mr. George Sundborg. 

Recorder: George Crissman, 
Facilities for social well-being—IV 
Mr. Zack Gordon, community leader, T. A. C. 
Marjorie Morris, district representative, department of public welfare, 
L. E. Evans, labor representative (Federal), teen-age class. 
Robert Elliott, American Social Hygiene Association. 
Edna L. Foster, health education technician (Territorial). 
Rose Marie Smith, welfare, Alaska Native Service. 
Bert Barrer, information and education office, civil defense. 
Robert R. Rings, Methodist minister. 
Alice B. Schnee, director, division of social welfare (Territorial). 
Max R. Williamson, vocational rehabilitation. 
Katherine T. Alexander, governor’s office. 

Chairman: Miss Marjorie Morris. 

Recorder: Mr. Bert Barrer. 


Education—V 


Clara Robison, medical and social consultant (Territorial). 
Ralph Wright, high-school principal. 
Lois M. Morey, education superintendent (Territory of Alaska). 
Erma H. Wainner, publication assistant supervisor (Territorial). 
Mrs. John Argetsinger, community leader. 
Charles T. Featherstone, A. N. S. education. 
Leslie Yaw, field secretary, Presbyterian Church. 
Hallene Price, home demonstration agent. 
Chairman: Mrs. John Argetsinger. 
Recorder: Charles T. Featherstone. 
Spiritual development 
Joseph F. McElmeel, chaplain, St. Ann’s. 
Mrs. Bernice Morgan, evangelist. 
H. I. Maley, minister (Assembly of God). 
Fred McGinnis, minister (Methodist). 
Rev. Walter Soboleff, minister (Presbyterian). 
Rev. Willis Booth, minister (Presbyterian). 
Chairman: Dr. Walter Soboleff. 
Recorder: Rev. Mrs. Bernice Morgan. 
General—Steering committee 
Fred McGinnis, chairman, steering committee. 
Miss Claire Robison, medical and social consultant. 
Miss Edith Monroe, department of welfare. 
Mrs. William Kimball, Alaska Native Service. 
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Rev. P. Gordon Gould, Methodist Church. 

Mr. Max Williamson, vocational rehabilitation. 

Rev. Roland Armstrong, Presbyterian Church superintendent. 
Bishop Dermot O. Flanagan, Catholic Church. 

Dr. J. Earl Jackman, Presbyterian Church (national). 

Miss Sue Kennedy, secretary, business. 

Reverend McGrnnis. The second reason I appear is the fact that I 
am a Methodist minister and as a minister I am interested in what I 
feel to be the betterment of the Territory, and I feel as a private citizen 
and as an individual that statehood would benefit the Territory and 
also that statehood should be enacted at the present time. 

I would like to point out in this connection that it is not necessarily 
the view of individual membership in the Methodist Church. I have 
no idea how the people in my particular church feel, and I am not 
primarily concerned with that. Iam concerned only that as a minister 
and being in the Territory for 3 years it is my view that statehood 
would benefit. 

The third reason I wanted to appear is the fact that I am now the 
assistant superintendent of Methodist work in Alaska, which is terri- 
torywide. The Methodist Church is interested in investing literally 
millions of dollars in the Territory, and plans have been made to invest 
literally millions in the Territory in the field of education, in the field 
of child care, in the field of health. 

The Methodist Church has some of the finest institutions in the 
Territory, in hospitals, children’s homes, and now we are thinking of 
establishing a liberal arts college in the Territory. A site will be 
selected in the next month or two. 

Growing out of that capacity, I would like to say that I do feel that 
the Methodist Church wouldn't primarily be interested in making such 
tremendous investments in the life of the Territory unless we felt that 
statehood was close by and that the proper development would come 
to the Territory which statehood would bring. 

Those are the three reasons I wanted to appear and to state my 
views, that without reservation I am definitely in favor of the passage 
of statehood. I have studied the bill, I have gone over its provisions. 
[ don’t profess to be acquainted with all the details of the bill. I 
recognize it is involved and there are a lot of technical items in the 
bill which would take legal minds and the minds of attorneys to 
actually understand all the provisions of it. Yet the provisions which 
I do understand cause me to feel that it is a good bill and should be 
enacted with the understanding that our Congress is capable of mak- 
ing amendments and deleting and adding to, which is our democratic 
process. But I think it is a good bill and I would like to see it passed 
as an individual. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Reverend McGinnis. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Anperson. Do you have any feeling that there is great 
industrial progress that can be made under statehood? Do you feel 
that some of these waterpower development projects, the develop- 
ment of, maybe, copper deposits, nickel deposits, and oil, would move 
along more rapidly with statehood than in the present situation ? 

Reverend McGinnis. Well, I can only say this, that it is my personal 
view that they would. I feel that there would be a greater develop- 
ment of the Territory. It is based only on this, however, on the 
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veneral feeling that those areas which have been granted statehood, 
I think a history shows, have had a greater rate of development than 
where Territorial statutes have been maintained over a great number 
of years. 

I feel it would be. I know this: I am in the Territory, I have been 
here 3 years, and may be here 3 or 30, but there is a question in my own 
mind as to how much longer I would care to live in Alaska if it is 
just going to continue with a majority of the land tied up and with a 
creat measure of Federal control which we have. There is a question 
in my own mind as to whether I would care to work out my destiny 
in the Territory of Alaska, if it is going to remain the way it has 
been in the past. 

Senator Anperson. But as a citizen of a State, where you felt you 
might make a contribution, it would be different ? 

Reverend McGinnis. Yes, sir; I do feel that way. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Reverend McGinnis. 

We don’t have any order of calling these witnesses, so I will just 
take them as they come. Dr. Whitehead is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, M. D., JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Dr. Wuireneap. My name is William M. Whitehead. I am a prac- 
ticing physician here in Juneau, Alaska. 

I was born and raised in the State of Virginia, and also educated 
there. Last night I received in the mail a directory of the medical 
alumni of the University of Virginia, and Alaska is listed as a foreign 
country. Personally I don’t like that very well, and I am going to 
tell them so. 

I am for statehood. I think the issue is a nonpartisan one. I 
started to say nonpolitical, but from what I have read and heard, I 
don’t believe that would be right, so 1 am going to say nonpartisan. 

Senator CLemEeNts. I can assure you, Doctor, that is the way we 
want to conduct these hearings, too. 

Dr. Wurrenrap. Down in Seattle, at the governors’ conference just 
recently held, I quote from the Seattle P. I. Governor Shivers, of 
Texas, was the presiding officer. It says: 

In his address, Shivers set the stage for what promises to be the strongest bid 
for the various States in 20 years, to recapture some of the public function and 
taxing powers which have been taken over by the Federal Government. States 
rights have been plugged steadily at recent annual conferences, but this year 
the governors are making the pitch with added zest on the theory that the new 
national administration is more willing to listen to their pleas. 

“As we seek to strengthen and improve our State governments, we are acting 
indirectly but nevertheless positively to strengthen the arms of America in its 
fight against totalitarian aggression,” said Shivers. “Overcentralization of 
powers inevitably weaken the Government.” 

My question on that is we are not even a State, so I am pleading that 
maybe we could have statehood and then maybe we could have some 
of the States rights that we would like to have, just like the governors 
are fighting for down there. 

Then in the daily Alaska Empire of August 5, 1953—Governor 
Shivers is a Democrat, I suppose you all know. I quote a communica- 
tion from Ray Beach, secretary—— 

Senator CLements. I would make a comment on that, except that 
this is a nonpartisan gathering. 
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Dr. Wurrenrnap. Now I am going to tell you what the Republicans 
say. I suppose you all have heard something about the Judgeship 
for the second judici ial division of the Territory ‘of Alaska. Mr. Beach. 
who is secretary of the Republican Central Committee, quoting from 
the daily Alaska Empire of August 5, 1953, says: 


This appointment of a rank outsider to the judgeship position at Nome is 
merely an additional administration disservice and indignity to all Alaskans as 
well as to the Republican Party in Alaska, and seemingly indicates that the 
administration in Washington regards Alaska as a fertile field for the liquidation 
of its political obligations to outside Republicans. Obviously the dollars wooed 
so assiduously from Alaskans in the 1952 campaign have been forgotten. More to 
the point I hazard the opinion that there are some small-minded persons in 
administration circles wholly incapable of emulating the splendid example of 
cooperation set by the chief protagonist of the 1952 convention in Chicago. 
Frustrated in their efforts to wreak vengeance stateside they have found their 
scapegoat in Alaska, which has no Republican voice in Congress. 

My contention is if we had been a State, that would never have 
happened. We would have our judges and there would be no trouble 
getting them. 

Now the question arises why are so many of us for statehood. We 
know immediately that you do not have to have a dessert, but after 
you eat a meal it is awful nice to have a good-tasting dessert. 

We know that we do not have to have statehood. We can keep on 
existing as a Territory. But it would be an awful nice taste if we 
could just vote for our President, our Vice President, and have some 
of the other rights that go with other citizens of the United States. 

We are citizens of the United States, we pay income tax and other 
taxes as well. As far as I can understand, the greatest objection to 
statehood is that we cannot afford it. It is my belief that anything 
within reason you can afford if you want it. I built a little house up 
here in 1940, and everybody said “Bill, you cannot afford to build that 
house.” Well, I had a wife and 3 children and we have had 2 more 
since, and I needed a bigger house, which made me work harder. I 
have my house paid for now, and we are as happy as larks. 

I believe you can do the same thing with statehood. 

Senator Anperson. May I ask you if somewhere along in this hear- 
ing you or your friends who are interested in statehood will give us 
figures indicating that you feel there is ability to pay. Senators Bar- 
rett, Clements, and I are all anxious, as are other members of the 
committee, to have testimony directly bearing on that question, of the 
ability of Alaska to sustain itself. 

Senator Ciements. Might I add, both the ability and the 
willingness. 

Senator AnpERsoN. We do want the figures. I am merely trying 
to say it now, while there are other witnesses ,still to come, so that 
that question can be disposed of here in the capitol of the Territory. 
We asked the question at Ketchikan, and we got a somewhat indefinite 
answer. But here we are where the official head of the government is. 
Before we leave here, it seems to me we ought to have figures presented 
to us which we have a chance to discuss, to question, to look at, and 
maybe carry away a lasting impression in that field. 

Senator CLemEents. The doctor has expressed a willingness himself, 
and I would like him to give assurance to the committee tod: uy, if he 

san, that that same viewpoint is held by others who favor statehood. 

Dr. Wurrenrap. Well, I believe that people are willing to sacrifice 
for statehood, the ones who are for it are willing to sacrifice. In my 
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practice of medicine, I do mostly obstetrics, and a lot of people have 
asked me, “Why are you interested in that phase of medicine.” My 
answer is simply this: In obstetrics, you usually bring happiness to 
families. 

I am hoping that we can see you fine Senators as the attending 
physicians when this Territory is delivered into statehood. 
~ Senator Barrerr. We thank you, Doctor. 

Will you give your name, please? 


Mr. R. J. Sommers. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. SOMMERS, PRESIDENT, R. J. SOMMERS 
CONSTRUCTION CO., JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Sommers. My name is R. J. Sommers. I live in Juneau, 
Alaska. I am president of the R. J. Sommers Construction Co. I 
came to the Territory in 1904, and have lived here continuously ever 
since. I lived in Nome for 10 years, from 1904 to 1914. I was for 5 
years in Fairbanks and I have been in Juneau ever since. In the 
beginning, I want to say I will favor statehood when I believe our 
economy can support it. At the present moment I fail to see where 
our economy will support statehood. Our gold mining is practically 
negligible at the moment, which was one of our big industries until 
1940, and I see no hope in the near future for any improvement. 

Our fisheries, I believe everyone will concede, are developed to their 
maximum. That is, the salmon and halibut industry. I think that 
the Bureau of Fisheries will support me in that statement. 

We have timber. Southeastern Alaska offers great opportunities 
for development. I think we will see in the next 10 years a great deal 
of development in timber. But our westward economy is wholly de- 
fense spending. There is, as far as I know, when you take the rail 
belt, probably not more than—I will be very liberal in this—25 per- 
cent of the economy there that is not defense. As a result of the big 
installations at Fairbanks, military, and Anchorage, they have de- 
veloped the coal. They are using a great deal of coal now which has 
not been used before. But you go into Fairbanks, into Anchorage, 
to the residents there, you will find that 90 percent of them are burning 
oil today. They are not availing themselves of the natural resources 
that are there. 

Senator Anperson. Is that because coal runs as high sometimes as 
$55 a ton? 

Mr. Sommers. I don’t think it does. 

Senator Anperson. Well, does it not cost about $35 to get the coal 
transported in, per ton, to a good many of our areas? 

Mr. Sommers. I don’t think so. I am not prepared to answer that 
question. 

Senator Anpverson. I got that figure from the man who is in charge 
of this pulp mill at Ketchikan. I think he would have some experience. 

Mr. Sommers. I think, Senator, that is true insofar as the supply 
of coal would be for Ketchikan, because with the rail transportation 
and your steamship transportation to Ketchikan, undoubtedly that 
would be a conservative figure. 

Senator Ciements. ‘The transportation charge is about $35 a ton, 
he said, 
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Mr. Sommers. Yes; at Ketchikan. Well, I think that is correct. 
I think that is a conservative figure. 

Senator ANDERSON. T used to be able to mine coal for about $2 a 
ton. But if you add $35 a ton freight on that, after mining it at $2 
a ton, it would be quite a high-price commodity. Would that have 
something to do with the freeness with which coal was used ? 

Mr. Sommers. It undoubtedly would. But, as I say, I would be 
one of the first men in this Territory to support statehood if I be- 
lieved our economy would support it. I think this question is entirely 
one of the economy. It is like in our normal life. When I started out 
and first got married we had to rent a house. We finally bought one. 
There are so many things that are desirable, but can we support it? 
I hate to think what would happen if we got statehood and we found 
that we couldn’t support it, and we would just have to pull right down 
into nothing. 

As I understand it, when you once become a State, there is nothing 
you can do. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Sommers, have you any figures on which 
you base your fear? 

Mr. Sommers. I haven’t the figures, but I am familiar with it, and 
I know there are going to be statements filed here which will show this 
to you. Gentlemen, if you were to count up the amounts of money 
the Federal Government is spending in Alaska today, you would find 
that our economy is largely supported by Federal appropriations and 
Federal employees. I don’t know how many we have here. 

Senator ANprerson. Right there, Mr. Sommers, do you feel that 
the defense of America is going to become less important as the years 
go by? 

Mr. Sommers. That is a $64 question. But as far as Alaska is 
concerned 

Senator ANpErsoN. I was going to come to Alaska secondarily. If 
you thought that the defense of America was not going to be less 
important as the years roll by, do you think that Alaska is going to 
be less important to American defense as the years go by, with “the 
increased use of air? 

Mr. Sommers. I don’t think Alaska will ever become less. I think 
Alaska will become more important as time goes by. 

Senator ANprrson. I agree with you thoroughly. 

Now, if it becomes more important as time goes by, why do you think 
there would be less emphasis on the military ‘end in Alaska?” 

Mr. Sommers. Senator, obviously we are not going to—we will 
say Fairbanks and Anchorage are the two main military establish- 
ments now which the Government is building up. You must reach 
a time where they develop those military installations up to where 
they become permanent and fixed. The Government today is spending 
something like a quarter of a billion dollars each year on those two 
places. I am very happy to say that we are in on a lot of work. This 
company has $13 million worth of work going on in Anchorage right 
now. But even the military tells you that in the building program 
they are over the top and we are tapering off. That is where your 
real money is coming from in that westward area, from the military 
expenditures. 
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I think, I know, you will be furnished with figures which will show 
the amount of taxes, income taxes and related taxes, resulting from 

hose expenditures that the Territory is getting today. 

Senator ANvERSON. Do you not think there is a great industrial 
potential here that could be just as stimulating as the military 
expenditure 

Mr. Sommers. Senator, the word “potential” can be applied to any 
barren country in the world. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, let us get it down to a different basis. 
You are a businessman and I am a businessman. As a businessman, 
if you looked out and saw the possibility that the Alcoa plant might 
spend $700 million close at hand, wouldn’t that raise your financial 
blood pressure a little bit? 

Mr. Sommers. It definitely would. 

Senator Anperson. And is there not a possibility in the Skagway 
area that something like that may happen ? 

Mr. Sommers. There are great possibilities there that Canada and 
the United States may put in this joint venture of an industrial 
character. 

Senator Anperson. Could you keep that financial activity from 
slopping over into all of Alaska if they spent that much money ? 

Mr. Sommers. They couldn't. 

Senator Anperson. If the present paper mill at Ketchikan is any 
criteria of what may come, are there not other locations—I am speak- 
ing to you because I,know from what I know of you that you qualify 
as a good, sound businessman—do you not think there are other possi- 
bilities at, say, Petersburg, for another mill of that nature? 

Mr. SomMERs. Senator, I believe that the next 10 years as far as 
southeastern Alaska is concerned will show tremendous development 
in the paper and timber. That is, the timber industry, which takes 
in the sawmills and all of those things. Yet I sometimes wonder 
if we become a State if it might not impair the enthusiasm of some 
of these people to invest in southeastern Alaska, because we are just 
a small fringe. This is my home down here and the Territory is 
so large. I hope you gentlemen will fly to Point Barrow and Nome. 

Senator ANDERSON. We are going to, but I want to get down to 
this with you. I know you are a businessman and you know I am. 
You say there might be more hesitation if you had the State rather 
thana Territory. How do you feel as between dealing with the State 
officials, elected by yourself, and these folks they call Federal bureau- 
crats in Washington, I have been a Cabinet officer. Do you not 
prefer to deal with the State officials? 

Mr. Sommers. I don’t like to deal with bureaus. 

Senator Anprerson. No one else does. I know that. The first 
sustained-timber unit, I believe, that was approved was by Pope & 
Talbot, and its executive vice president, Charlie Wheeler, has been 
my personal friend for 25 years. When he had to deal with me 
across the table he was scared to death of me. I was a bureaucrat. 
Do you think that these firms of the size of Aleoa and Kennecott and 
Anaconda that have been dealing with State officials right along, do 
you think they would be more frightened to deal with a State official 
than they are to deal with the Department of Interior? 

Mr. Sommers. No; I don’t think so. 
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Senator Anperson. The Department of the Interior runs the 
Territory of Alaska now, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Sommers. I am inclined to think they do, very much so. 

Senator Anperson. Well, I think so. So what is it that makes you 
feel they would worry more about a State government made up of 
their fellow citizens than they would about a fellow w: ay down in 
Washington who happened to be Secretary of Interior? 

Mr. Sommers. Senator, you have to weigh that against the amount 
of money that the Federal Government is pouring into Alaska today. 
J assume, and maybe I am incorrect in that assumption, that a great 
deal of the Federal money will be shut off once it becomes a State. 

Senator Barrerr. We hope so. 

Mr. Sommers. Gentlemen, I am 

Senator Anperson. We are trying to balance that budget in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator CLements. Are you willing as a prospective citizen of the 
United States to pay your part ? 

Mr. Sommers. I am paying my part, gentlemen, in taxes. We pay 
income taxes in the Territory of Alaska, which are 10 percent of the 
Federal Government; in the last 15 years somewhere around 3 or 4 
million dollars in taxes. 

Senator CLements. Would you not be willing to do that under a 
State government? 

Mr. Sommers. I certainly would, but I don’t think it would be 
enough. 

Senator Crements. Do you mean you want the other 48 States to 
continue to subsidize this area? The questions we are asking you 
might not indicate at all our feeling with reference to statehood, but 
we are endeavoring to explore your thinking and your viewpoint. 

Mr. Sommers. I am willing to contribute it and I have contributed 
it. Ihave contributed 49 years of my life in this Territory. 

Senator CLrements. Do you think it will cost you more or less in 
taxes if Alaska becomes a State ? 

Mr. Sommers. Well, gentlemen, I will say this: A man who doesn’t 
make a success does not have to pay taxes. I am one that has never 
complained about taxes. 

Senator CLements. I say, Do you think it would cost you more to do 
business under statehood or under a Territory? 

Mr. Sosemers. I think it will cost paaty more. Iam a contractor 
and have made my money, what little I have, contrac ting. Obviously, 
the same as any businessman, he must get that back from the people 
he does work for. 

Senator Ciements. I take it from your statement, then, that you 
don’t think it would make any difference in what you paid to operate 
under a Territorial government or operate under a State government. 

Mr. Sommers. I don’t think—perhaps it would; no. But I do not 
think there is sufficient economy in the Territory to support this 
statehood—at this moment, or for some time to come, either. I 
believe, as we all hope, I hope to live long enough to live when I will 
see when the economy of the Territory will support statehood, and 
I will be for it then. 

Senator Ciements. In your reply to the question Senator Anderson 
asked you a moment ago, I gathered that you felt it would be a 
handicap to get industry into Alaska with statehood. 
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Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Carrying that to its logical conclusion, would 
there ever come a time when you felt like it would not be more im- 
portant to the people of the area to keep it as a ‘Territorial 
covernment ¢ 

Mr. Sommers. Senator, there is a question in my mind whether 
tatehood would contribute at this time anything as much toward 
mmediate development as the type of government we have now. 
So, as I say, I would be one of the first ones to holler for statehood 
f I thought that we were ready for it. We are an enormous country. 
I forget, but Alaska today has as much area as 3 or 4 of the States, 
neluding Texas, I believe. 

Senator ANpvERsoN. We flew up vesterday over some forests which 
[ was anxious to look at a little bit, because, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I flew from the State of Washington down along the entire 
west coast looking at their forests. Many of those forests were over- 
ripe. In the name of conservation, we had locked up some very 
wonderful forest areas through which we were trying then to get some 
iecess roads. I saw a good deal of overripe timber. I do not think 
[ saw as much overripe timber all the way from Seattle to San Fran- 
cisco as you can see from Ketchikan to Junean. 

Mr. Sommers. Well, I think that is correct. As I stated a while 
ago, I think southeastern Alaska or the timber part along the coast 
here is ready for development and with the Ketchikan mill st irting 
there, which obviously is going to act as what we call a pilot mill. 
[ think we will not see much development until after the Ketchikan 
operation has worked several years. If it proves to be a success, 
which I hope and I think it will be, I think that in 10 years you will 
have 10 pulp mills in southeastern Alaska 

Senator ANpEerson. Would that not be just as important as a little 
military spending up in Fairbanks? 

Mr. Sommers. It would be important, it would be very important 
because it would sustain a large population. 

Senator ANpERSON. Certainly, and it would be far more important 
than some of the fishing which you say is not too good, and we all 
regret that, because it has a continuous payroll, week in and week 
out all the year round; does it not? One of the difficulties has been 
that so many people come in and move out again. Would that not 
extend to give you a permanent population and a permanent payroll? 

Mr. Somarers. It is bound to, Senator. You take each pulp mill 
and it will probably support 5,000 people. 

Senator ANnperson. Ketchikan is going to utilize 400 in the mill 
and a thousand families outside the mill. I don’t know what the rule 
is in pulp mills, but in chamber of commerce activities, studying 
reclamation projects, for example, you figure every family that you 
put on the farm will put five families into town. It could mean that 
the mill would bring a great many families. What I am trying to 
get at is: Why do you think that will go slower under statehood than 
under Territorial government? Does not the entire expansion of the 
country tell you otherwise? It is interesting to stop to look at States 
that have come into the Union, and what has happened to these 
States in the next census. I don’t want to put them all in the record 
again, but they are in the House hearings, on page 94. I-think, to 
show you, when North Dakota came into the Union it had 80,000 
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people and in the next census it had 300,000. And when South Dakota 
came in it had 80,000 and in the next census it had 240,000. There 
was a rush of people to come in. Why? Because people have more 
faith in dealing with State oflicials than Federal Government officials. 

Senator Barrerr. I think it is only fair to say that the western 
movement at that time was for land. That was the great frontier, 
people were moving west to get land. They are not going to get land 
under this bill or any other bill I have seen proposed here. There is a 
difference and we might as well admit it. 

Mr. Sommers, But I don’t think we can offer the same opportunities 
along the development that you were speaking of, Senator, that the 
Western States offered, because they offered agriculture, mostly. 

Senator Ciements. Do you think the pote ntial power development 
ofthe Copper River, the Y ukon, and some of the other rivers of Alaska 
have any value? 

Mr. Sommers. You take the Klukwan project today. That has great 
value insofar as the military installations are concerned. 

Senator Anperson. But it is a tiny project compared with the 
Yukon project of Aleoa. The Yukon and Alcoa will be 114 times as 
much as that one. Now, realize that the growth of Los Angeles as a 
city has been definitely tied to the Hoover Dam and the Boulder 
Canyon project, the cheap power that it generated. All the treasure 
house of Alaska can only be unlocked by ches ap power, a great deal of 
it. The tremendous iron deposit is not feasible without che: ap power, 
is it? All of those things are what is going to make you a State. 

Mr. Sommers. But the question of the Yukon development, that is 
international. Canada has the water and we have the site for the 
water. I am sure I believe those things will come in time, but don’t 
believe that statehood is going to add anything to getting it any 
quicker. 

Senator CLiements. Do you think they will be slowed up by state- 
hood? I gathered that from your earlier statement. 

Mr. Sommers. My general st atement is that I don’t know economi- 
cally how we can take care of this State. I am willing to say this, 
that when I believe that we can support a statehood here, I will be for 
it, and I think I will be one of the first ones 

Senator AnvErson. What would it take to make you believe that, 
what set of figures? What sort of figures would need to see ? 

Mr. Sommers. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Senator ANDERSON. Wel iL you have to have a basis for a conviction. 

Mr. Sommers. I think the only way you can have those bases is to 
measure your economy as it is now. We are figuring on statehood 
tomorrow, under this doabide. 

Senator Barrerr. I take it, Mr. Sommers, that you think they can 
support a State up here if the Federal Government continues to make 
the appropriations and pay the employees that are here at the present 
time. 

Mr. Sommers. You assume they will not do that. If we get state- 
hood, I think you are going to find the people of Alaska pretty inde- 
pendent. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask you this question: Assuming that 
about 6 percent of the area of Alaska is turned over to the State, when 
it is admitted to the Union, what income would the State have from 
its own resources for its own expense of government, would you say? 
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Mr. Sommers. Well, I think that the resources we have are com- 
pletely used. I think we are taxed to the limit right now. I believe 
that you will find that the per capita tax in Alaska i is as great as any 
State in the Union. 

Senator Barrett. The thing that disturbs me a little bit, Mr. Som- 
mers, is this: You have these vast forest reserves up here, you have 
petroleum reserves, you have coal reserves, you have reserves for every- 
thing imaginable under the sun. 

Mr. Sommers. We have coal reserves. No one knows whether we 
have any oil reserves or not. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, I am talking about reservations by the 
Federal Government, where they withdraw the land from settlement 
or for any purpose at all. But the Federal Government is keeping 
all of those reservations, those reserved lands, for itself. Senator 
Anderson said if you were admitted to the Union, would you rather 
deal with the State officials than you would with the bureaucrats. 
You are going to have the bureaucrats with you, because all of these 
Federal employees that are administering the forest reserves and 
are administering the petroleum reserves, administering the coal re- 
serves, and administering the other reserves in this country are going 
to be here anyhow, are they not, even if Alaska is admitted to the 
Union? 

Mr. Sommers. Of course it depends upon the type of constitution 
the Congress will give us. If Congress is not going to give us any 
more then we have, why have a State? You will still keep control 
of all the resources. Then, obviously, the whole thing would defeat 
itself. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you think if pretty much all of the resources 
of Alaska were turned over to the States, that it could support 
itself ? 

Mr. Sommers. No, I don’t. I don’t think we can. I don’t see the 
tremendous resources in the Territory that a great many people do. 
I hope I am wrong, but I am giving you my honest opinion. I lived, as 
I say, in the Nome country for 10 years, and I lived in the Fairbanks 
country for 5 years, and I lived here in southeastern Alaska. I think 
{ am fairly familiar with the resources of the Territory, and I was 
in there for 4 years. Many of my friends are for statehood and m: anv 
of them are not for statehood. It is one of those questions that is 
perhaps pretty evenly divided. Every dollar I have made in this 
country stayed here. 

Senator Anperson, Let me ask you this: You said the per capita 
tax, you think, is as great in Alaska as it is in any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. Sommers. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Anperson. How much is the tax on an industry outside of 
an incorporated town? What is the tax rate on an industry outside 
of an incorporated town, for general property tax purposes? 

Mr. Sommers. For general property, I cannot answer that question. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me give you a specific example. Take this 
new pulp mill down there in Kete hikan. 

Mr. Somoers. I tell you, gentlemen, you walk right by, as you 
come in from the airport, you will see the little gravel plant ‘out 


there with 3 or 4 cranes sticking up. I just got notice I was valued 
at $112,000. 
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Senator Anperson. Would you sell it for that? 

Mr. Sommers. If someone came along and gave me about 40, I 
would give it to them. 

Senator Anperson. Then you have a remedy, do you not, in court? 

Mr. Sommers. Well, yes. But it is cheaper to pay taxes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let us get to this pulp mill, where they are going 
to put in $35 million, $40 million, or $50 million. That will be assessed 
at $4.5 million on which they will pay 10 mills school tax and no 
other property tax whatever. Do you think that is comparable to 
the ordinary tax in your State? 

Mr. Sommers. No. 

Senator Anprerson. Then why do you say the per capita tax is much 
greater now? 

Mr. Sommers. I am speaking of the individuals. 

Senator Anperson. Do you think that the only people to be taxed 
are individuals? Do you not think corporations and businesses are, 
too? 

Mr. Sommers. No. As a matter of fact, Senator, that is what the 
Federal Government is living off today, off corporation taxes. 

Senator Anperson. Have you looked at the last figures? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, I saw them. 

Senator Anperson. Private individuals pay some taxes, too. 

Mr. Sommers. When you take the corporation tax and then take 
the individual who pays his income tax as the result of the employ- 
ment he gets from that corporation, you are going to find it is a big 
figure. 

Senator Anprerson. You can turn that around and start going the 
other way, too. 

Mr. Sommers. There is no end to it. Personally, I think the cor- 
porations are the life of the Nation, myself. 

Senator Anperson. Well, I do not contradict that at all. 

Mr. Sommers. This tax structure is obviously one that everyone 
must share in. 

Senator Anperson. I am just trying to find if you had any facts 
or figures on which you base your statement that the per-capita tax 
here is as large as it is in any State in the Union. 

Mr. Sommers. I think you will be furnished those figures. 

Senator Anperson. Can you tell me who will give those figures 
to us? 

Mr. Sommers. I think Mr. Shattuck will give those to you. 

Senator ANpERSON. We have his report, I think. 

Mr. Sommers. Gentlemen, I have not gone into specific details. I 
have just come up here to testify. 

Senator Barrerr. You may proceed as you deem proper, Mr. 
Sommers. 

Mr. Sommers. Well, I think I have covered everything pretty well. 
As I say, the entire question of statehood is one of the economy of 
the Territory. 

Senator Barretr. There is one other question. 

Senator Ciements. The other 48 States have an interest in that 
economy, too. They are interested in being relieved as early as they 
can be of any subsidizing of the Territory. 
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Mr. Sommers. I presume so; yes. That, of course, is the thing that 
I fear, when you take the subsidy away from us, that we are going 
to be poverty stricken as a State. 

Senator Barrerr. There is one other facet of this question that 
you might discuss, if you care to, and that is the bill to provide for 
an elective Governor of Alaska. Do you have any position on that? 

Mr. Sommers. Gentlemen, I have advocated that for many years. 
We have a few things here that are political footballs. Unfortu- 
nately it is seldom that we can ever agree on the same man that should 
be appointed Governor. But if we “could elect a governor, I think 
it would be very fine. I have always advocated this, that we would 
be permitted to elect our Governor and that then the Interior De- 
partment, who, of course, would not give us that, would still continue, 
and let them appoint a commissioner, who would look after the De- 
partment of the Interior’s affairs. But he would be here on the ground 
and we would have a man who the Governor and the people could 
deal with, insofar as your Federal participation of the Government 
is concerned. 

Senator CLtements. You favor this bill, then, for the election of 
your Governor ¢ 

Mr. Sommers. Very much. 

Senator CLements. Do you think that would hasten or delay the 
day that you became a free people in Alaska as the 49th or 50th State 
of the Union ? 

Mr. Sommers. I think it would hasten the day, because I believe 
that it would bring to the people the responsibility of statehood more 
than it does under the present system. 

Senator Barrer. If there are no other questions, we thank. you 
very much, Mr. Sommers. 


Mr. Carl W. Heinmiller ? 
STATEMENT OF CARL W. HEINMILLER, HAINES, ALASKA 


Senator Barretr. We do have a large number of witnesses and we 
hope that everyone will be as brief as possible so we can hear from 
everybody. 

Will you give your full name? 

Mr. Hetnmmier. My name is Carl W. Heinmiller, from Haines, 
Alaska. 

Senator Barretr. Where is Haines, Alaska? I do not mean to be 
facetious. 

Mr. Hernmuuier. If we can ever get away from the controlling 
interests in Alaska, Haines will be known. It is 70 miles north of 
Juneau and 14 miles below Skagway, about 8 miles from the possible 
aluminum site at Skagway, which would tie in Haines and will be the 
real key route of entry to the interior. 

Senator Barrerr. It will be the main city in Alaska, one of these 
days, will it not ? 

Mr. Hernmiuer. Yes, sir; I think so. Tf I can keep my temper 
on this thing, maybe we can get this over in 10 minutes. 

In the local paper here a short while ago a gentleman from Oaks, 
Pa., made this remark. He happened to be a flag maker. I won’t read 
the whole thing, but he says “Look at your population.” He happe ns 
to be against statehood. “You have 130,000 in the last census. 
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He eliminates the illiterate aborigines and drifting Federal workers 
and “you probably have no more than 50,000 intelligent voters.” 

This bird is from Pennsylvania, the third richest State in the 
Union. They have more secondary schools and colleges than any 
State in the country, except Ohio, almost, and yet they rank 19th in 
their school system. I will bet you they haven’t got anywhere near 
the proportionate number of literate people in the State of Penn- 
sylvania as we have. 

This guy came up here on a 3-week tour and made that statement, 
and heisarich man. He isn’t the only one, he is a typical person from 
the States who thinks that Alaska is not ready for statehood because 
they haven’t enough people. I resent his implications that we have a 
lot of illiterate aborigines. I have a lot of native friends and a lot 
of these people in the room have. I am a veteran who came to Haines 
6 years ago. I don’t want to make too broad a statement but I will bet 
that the people who stand up and say they are for statehood are the 
young people. 

The thing that burns me up is the old aristocracy of Alaska who 
“ure against statehood because they don’t want to pay their share. 
There is one guy who will come up here with a bunch of fancy figures 
that if you hire an accountant you can tear them to pieces and throw 
them away. Senator Anderson asked for facts and figures. It will 
take a lot of dough and a lot of time to get the facts and figures to show 
whether we can support a State. Senator Anderson, you know well 
the amount in billions of dollars that have been spent to support 
farmers’ prices, because they are important. Isn’t Alaska important ? 

We are closer to Russia than any State in the Union. In fact, 
closer, possibly, than Spain, France, and England. And look at the 
millions and billions of dollars that are going over there to keep that 
as a buffer zone between Russia and us. And we are 40 miles away up 
here. So I don’t think regardless of the figures that you can bring out 
in this hearing, that they can’t be torn apart, pro and con. To me, 
the whole thing on statehood results in one thing: There is confusion, 
there is confusion in the political field, there is confusion in who is the 
Governor, who is not the Governor, and it is enjoyed by a very small 
controlling minority. 

If there wasn’t that confusion, they wouldn’t have a chance. They 
could not tell the legislature what to pass or what not to pass. Whether 
they liked it or not, they would pass it. I am a Republican and I do 
not know what I am going to be next time. Maybe an independent, 
unless we can get somebody straightened out. 

Senator Crements. There is one in the Senate. You will have 
company. 

Mr. Hernmuer. I understand he is a lonely man. 

Senator Anprerson. Not right now. 

Mr. Hernmitter. Just as an example of what statehood would do 
for Haines. They say all of those mineral resources in Alaska, that is 
something you c annot get to. Haines has one of the largest quantities 
of iron there is anywhere in the world, and it is so close to aaway's 
powerplants that it will be easy to pipe down 8 miles of transmission 
lines and set up one of the largest iron-reduction plants you ever 
saw here. 

Senator Anperson. Is that Klukwan? 

Mr. Hernmitter. Yes, sir. 
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Senator ANpERson. How long has that been known ? 

Mr. Hernmitier. For almost 30 years. 

Senator Anperson. Was it not known when Seward came into the 
area? Did he not know about Klukwan? 

Mr. Hernmiuier. Yes, sir. I think way back in the old history 
there was iron known all around there. It is called a low-grade iron, 
but it is nowhere near the low grade that people would like to make 
you believe. Forty-two years ago a person came up from Ohio Univer- 
sity and surveyed a railroad from Haines to Skagway and found one of 
the best routes there was. There has been nothing done on it until 1943 
when they pushed the road through. What has kept Haines back 
from being a keyspot in Alaska? That isa short haul from Seattle to 
Haines, a short haul. The Alaska Railroad will not let us compete 
if they will help it. They are spending a hundred million dollars a 
year to keep that going. They are not going to allow Haines to come 
in there. 

The ship lines are not going to allow us to interfere with the long 
fat haul to the west. What has happened ‘to the Klukwan iron? The 
lack of action by the people in trying to get statehood has been such 
that a Canadian outfit came in. There we are sitting around watchin 
a wealth of iron just set there for years until finally a Canadian on 
had nerve to come in there. Let’s look at who they are. They are 
listed from Frobisher. You can climb up the ladder with Ventures 
who happened to have the survey rights for the Yukon water. You 
cannot kid anybody that if they find the iron is good enough, that 
Alcoa thing will go fast. They didn’t spend a million dollars just for 
alaugh. It may take a little time but it 1s going to go. 

In the Haines area there are 4,000 select acres of land for develop- 
ment. It is the only spot in all southeastern Alaska with expansion 
area. That land has been tied up ever since we have been there. 
Once it was converted back to public domain they passed a law in 
1934, or put in a law, that joint action of groups of people going into 
Alaska can get 5-acre tracts and do it by a group, to make sure 
everybody is tied up, that you don’t have them scattered all over, 
that if you hold them together you have a better system. Now that 
they have it surveyed into 5-acre tracts where you can do something 
with it, and there are 50 people that have signed a petition that they 
want a 5-acre tract, the Bureau of Land Management says that law 
does not apply. 

Our attorney says it does apply. That law has been in action since 
1934 and has not been used in Alaska. It is the only land law that 
they ever had that doesn’t make sense. 

I resent very much the people that have used Senator Butler’s 
chance remark that he has come to Alaska to see the little man—he 
is not talking about the little man in stature, in effort, or ability. ft 
just happens to be that their pocketbook is a little bit small. That is 
why you gentlemen come up here, to give us a chance, because we 
haven’t the large amount of funds to back our lobbyists and go back 
there and speak. 

I don’t agree with many of the people on the statehood committee, 
with what they do. I disagree with the people who are against state- 
hood, beeause I am for statehood. There is absolutely no future in 
Alaska as it is. They say, “I am for statehood when we are ready.” 
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We will never be ready as long as that small minority can control it. 
That is just not the Republican Party. That is in the Democratic 
Party, too. They have struggled along here for 20 years, but they 
have had no real control. They have been pushed along. And the 

same with the Republican Party. We put ae 21 out of 24 mem- 
bers i in the house, and what did they do? They struggled, but that 
was it. The old confusion got in there and they did not do a dam 
thing. 

The only strength in Alaska is the two-party system, as it is every 

lace else. If we had elected a governor, with all due respect to 
Fr ‘ank Heintzleman, who is being misguided, misled, and confused, 
and it is intentional, we would have a man that would reach out and 
would grab all of these’ various factions in the party and hold them 
together. 

Now, just as an example, the fishery season has almost gone by. 

Senator CLements. Are you talking about an elective governor under 
statehood, or under the bill? 

Mr. Hernmuuarr. Either way, Senator. 

Senator Ciements. Do you think that the election of a governor 
under the bill that is now pending before the Congress would hasten 
the day for statehood or retard that day? 

Mr. Hernmiier. It would hasten it very much if they don’t keep 
it in committee too long. If they get it out of committee and do 
something about it, we can do it, because it is going to prove, I think, 
to Congress by getting a strong gov ernor in there, or an elected gover- 
nor, hotline: he be strong or “not, it is going to ’strengthen the two- 
party system which is the background of any good State. Then you 
are not going to be able to have to go to hearings and hear a one-sided 
confused picture with a lot of fancy facts which are somebody’s 
imagination. Where would these people get the facts to support 
whether we can support a State or not? They can go only among 
their own Territorial departments and get a fair figure. They cannot 

o to the bureau of land management and get a decent figure from 
them. Who is to say whether or not our present bureau of land 
management, which is something similar to the Federal, that with 
the small group of men that they have they cannot do the same job 
that the Territory has with a large setup? 

I thmk that we have a department of fisheries here, which I think 
could do an adequate job, and they have a good man. I don’t know 
what his politics are; I don’t care. He is a good man; he has been 
sitting in that office waiting since Heintzleman has been put in office, 
deciding whether he is going to stay there or not. 

Here the fishing season has almost gone by and this gentleman 
does not know whether he is coming or going. The same with the 
bureau of mines. They have a good man there. He might be a 
Democrat, I don’t know. But he is a good man. 

If they ‘only had a basic organization, and you could do that with 
an elected governor, because he could at least call this faction together 
and this faction, and say “Here we are, gentlemen, you don’t like each 
other,” the same as they do in the Senate committee, but they get 
along, they work at it, they at least decide whether a man is going 
to stay or leave, and get some work out of him. 

Senator CLements. And of course if they did not, you would have 
an opportunity to make a decision on it yourself at a later date. 
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Mr. Hernmitter. Absolutely. I, in my own way, have more or 
, with my committee in Haines, gotten out the vote to put some- 
body in office. We don’t have very many votes, a couple of hundred 
votes, but we have to work hard on it. We have our usual baby 
sitters to get the women vote out, and we do get out a few votes. 
But we have not been asked as precinct heads to decide whether some- 
body is going to be put into office anywhere. But none of the party 
heads have, either, because of the confusion that has existed. I would 
say planned confusion. 

‘You can divide and conquer them and keep them confused, and a 
small, tiny minority is going to exist. 

Senator Barrerr. It is pretty important that you tell us about 
Haines, here. We have been h “aring a lot about Haines. Give us 
a good picture of it. 

Mr. Hetnminier. Haines has a water-grade road to the interior, 
and all along that road, if you start at Klukwan, you have billions 
of tons of iron, whether it is low grade or high grade. A few miles 
up the road, there are millions of tons of limestone, high-grade lime- 
stone. And they say, well, you have limestone all over the country. 
But with the cheap power that is possible, up the river that follows 
the road, or from Skagway, you can have either an iron reduction 
plant, a limestone plant, a cement factory there, easily; and it is the 
key spot. 

The Army just completed a $2 million steel and concrete wharf 
up there, one of the finest wharves in the Territory—anywhere, in 
fact, on the west coast. Now they call it an evacuation dock. 

Now the Army is planning to put in a $40 million pipeline, a fuel 
line from Haines to Fairbanks, which we hope will keep the roads 
open. ‘There is confusion on who should maintain that road. I think 
if we were a State and we could deal practically across the line, 
instead of fooling around, and deal with British Columbia and the 
Yukon, we could make some arrangements to maintain that road and 
keep = thing open. It isa real key spot. 

The Navy has stated it is the only route to the interior. In case 
of war, they could not go across the gulf. But this area has been 
kept down by both Canadian interests and American interests. 

It is too good a spot. The Canadians do not want to stop off at 
Haines, and all the people get off and leave their boats. ‘They live 
on the big fat one-tripper. They get to Skagway, and you rush them 
to the interior and spend their American buck in the Yukon, and they 
bring them back. ‘They pass the Jones Act to allow people to come 
out of Haines on a Canadian ship. That isa big laugh. They came 
in there once this year of all the trips they made. Why do they 
bother with Haines? It does not make sense. 

Senator Barrerr. How big is Haines? 

Mr. Hernmiuter. Haines has approximately 500 people at this time. 

Senator Barrett. All veterans? 

Mr. Hernmitter. I would say 50 percent are veterans. Either they 
came from the old post or they were newcomers who came in. 

There is another thing which would help statehood. You would 
have to break the area up into counties. I ran for the legislature 
twice and each time lost by a few hundred votes. But where in any 
State where there is only one delegate or one legislator from the State, 
would you have to go 400 miles to try to get elected and fail all the 
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way! Ihave to go all the way to Ketchikan to try to get those people 
to think that there is someone in Haines who might want to get into 
this thing. The net result was that in the last legislature there were 
3.out of the 6 people that became members of the house that were from 
Juneau. That is not an equal spread. With all due respect to the 
choices they made on the board of road commissioners, the same thing. 
They stick a man from Wrangell, a fine man, and one from Nome. 
Collectively they have 10 miles of road. Who are they to say that 
Haines or Juneau should have roads? 

Senator Barrerr. You have a lot of people from Juneau; you can 
put in some more plugs. 

Mr. Hernmier. I think of all the professional people I have here, 
Dr. Whitehead is probably my only friend. My lawyer is against 
statehood, and my insurance man is against statehood. 

Senator Barrerr. Will you tell us who owns or which department 
of. the Government or, if it is privately owned, the title to the iron 
ore that you spoke of around Haines and the limestone around 
Haines? 

Mr. Hetnmitter. Well, that happens to be a peculiar area in south- 
eastern Alaska, that the minute you hit into the Haines area and the 
peninsula on which Haines is located, from there on up it gets away 
from the forestry reserve and goes into the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and comes under that bracket. 

. Senator Barrerr. Under what we call normally public domain? 

‘Mr. Herymitter. Yes,sir. That would include all of the land west 
of the Lynn Canal. The forest. goes up to Skagway. I hope very 
much that time will permit the Senate group to fly up to Haines and 
Skagway, and you can get a look at the site of both the Alcoa plant 
and the Haines area. 

Senator Barrert. I think we shall. 

Mr. Hernmitier. We tried to arrange that and can help you. 

Senator ANDERSON. You speak of this limestone that is up there 
close to what could be cheap power. Is there a cement plant in the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. HetwmiteEr. No, sir. 

Senator ANpErson. All this cement has to be brought in here? 

Mr. Hernmiixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. With all of that limestone lying right there by 
cheap transportation back to Juneau and the other areas ? 

Mr. Hernmitter. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpErson. Do you know anything about the possibilities 
ef using that Lynn Canal as a natural dam site? Is it a good location, 
the area around there? 

Mr. Herymittrr. It is titled. I don’t think you can use it as a dam 
site. But up the Chilkoot River, there is a gorge up there which has 
a tremendous water supply and could be a dam site, in which we had 
talked to some of the officials that seemed to know. They said they 
could put out a hundred thousand kilowatts. Actually, Haines from 
the Cayuse District is roughly only 8 miles. It would be a tough road 
to put through, but they could do it. 

Senator ANpprson. This iron you say is of low grade, but with 
cheap hydroelectric power right close at hand and water below it for 
transportation, it is the opinion of the people up there that it is com- 
mercially possible to develop this iron ? 
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Mr. Hernmiuter. Yes, sir. The Quebec metallurgy industry, with 
Frobisher, or Ventures, are up there now, and they have a contract to 
vo ahead and develop that area. 
~ Senator ANperson. Contract with whom ? 

Mr. Herymitter. With the original stakers and Alaskans who have 
set up the Alaskan Iron Co., and they have in turn sublet that to the 
QMI Co. 

Senator Anperson. You spoke of the fact that this country has 
helped build airbases in other parts of the world as buffer zones. 
Were you familiar with the fact that this Government helped develop 
the Labrador iron deposits through the RFC? 

Mr. HernMI_er. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANperson. And would it be out of reason for the Govern- 
ment to try to help develop this area which is within its territorial 
limits ? 

Mr. Hernmitier. I don’t think so. I was going to take exception 
to Bob Sommers’ remarks about the amount of funds that are spent 
federally up here. I don’t think he realizes what it cost to build that 
big atomic plant in Georgia. I think that would chop the military 
right in half up here. : 

Senator Anperson. Well, it is a billion and a hundred million or 
so. I am on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and I have 
gotten to where I don’t talk millions any more. The Portsmouth 
plant will run 1.3 to 1.6 billion dollars, and a very important plant- 
itis. But one hydrogen bomb could put it out of operation in a very 
short time. Would you not think that the defense of Alaska, which 
might make that hydrogen bomb inaccessible to the United States, 
would be of some importance and therefore we would be justified im 
still spending money in Alaska? , 

Mr. Hetnmiiier. I think you are going to have to. I don’t see 
how you can say, “You are now a State, you poor devils; now you 
defend us.” 

Senator Anperson. Of course you are a veteran; are you not? 

Mr. Hernmiier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Do you not believe that the most important 
defense we could have would be the air defense that might be around 
all of the United States, and that its most important gateway is 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Hetnmuter. Yes, sir. Billy Mitchell explained that. He 
said he who controls Alaska controls the world. But we cannot do. 
it with one regiment of troops and a few people. 

Senator ANprerson. No; and you cannot do it with a balanced 
budget, either. You cannot do it by even trying to balance your 
budget up here. I think the Federal Government is going to have to 
spend a lot of money up here. I quite agree with Mr. Sommers that 
you cannot expect the construction work to go on forever. But we are 
building new types of aircraft all the time. You get in a runway 
that is heavy enough to carry the present ships and the runway is 
obsolete before you get it built, almost, because a bigger ship is coming 
off the line. The ships that we are going to produce in 1955 and 1956 
we are told are already obsolete because we have something else to 
come after that. So you don’t know exactly whether these fields are 
finally built or not. Mr. Sommers may be rebuilding them a dozen 
times in the next 20 years. We hope he will still be building in 20 
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years. So would you not agree that defense is going to be a large 
yusiness in Alaska for a long time ? 

Mr. Hernmitier. I cannot see how it can be any other way. 

Senator Anpverson. Now, if we should develop the pulp mills and 
the paper mills—— 

Me. Hernmitter. And the iron mills. 

Senator ANperson. I am coming to that. If we should develop the 
pulp and paper mills in southeastern Alaska, develop the iron mills 
and the aluminum plant at Skagway, if we should go out to the 
Copper River country and develop the copper and maybe the nickel 
and other things that are out there, and build a large community of 
citizens in Alaska, with a large population, would you think that 
would be a good thing for the defense of this country and the defense 
of Alaska to have the people here? 

Mr. Hernmiuier. You have to have the people there. History 
shows you cannot defend anything without soiie. People have to 
be there. 

Senator Anperson. Maybe that is why so many people in the De- 
fense Establishment have sort of favored statehood at times past 
because they felt it should be settled heavily, that these things should 
be developed. I am glad to see that the veterans at Haines, even if 
there are only a few of them, are greatly interested in this problem 
of defense of Alaska, because I think it does tie in definitely with the 
defense of our country. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Crements. You suggested earlier that a majority of the 
young people favored statehood, over the percentage of older people. 
Do you think the younger people are more ready to assume govern- 
mental responsibility as a State? 

Mr. Hernminier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciements. Do you think they are more interested in shak- 
ing off a second-class citizenship status, and take on the first-class 
citizenship status that they showed they were entitled to during the 
last war? 

Mr. Hetnmitirr. Absolutely. We went over there and got shot 
up, and a lot of them died for it. The reason I am in Alaska was 
because Senator Butler made the suggestion that I come to Alaska, 
and Senator Murray aided and helped our group in coming to Alaska. 
We thought we had some chance of being something more than some- 
body digging a ditch up there. 

Senator Ciements. You are convinced that the young people of 
Alaska are ready to face the future with confidence in statehood ? 

Mr. Hernmmier. Yes, sir. It is going to be tough. There is no 
doubt about that. It will be tough to pay a little more taxes. I cer- 
tainly do not pay much taxes, and I don’t think very many people 
are paying much taxes. If they are paying it, they are getting a lot 
in to pay it. ; 

Senator Crements. Would not the history convince the people in 
this room that it was a little tough for all States when they came into 
the Union? 

Mr. Herymmier. Every State was built on the bankruptcy of 2 or 3 
people. Who ever heard of a State going bankrupt? 

Senator Crements. Senator Anderson brought out here that all of 
them, without exception, had a tremendous increase in population in 
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the census figure following statehood. Do you think that same thing 
would take place in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Hernmitter. Absolutely. 

Senator Barrerr. If that is your statement, we are glad you came 
down, Mr. Heinmiller. 

Mr. Robert Druxman is the next witness. Please state your name 
and residence. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. DRUXMAN, AUKE BAY, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Druxman. My name is Robert N. Druxman. I am a resident 

Auke Bay, which is a suburb of Juneau. My principal business is 
realtor. 

Senator Barrett. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Druxman. Thank you, Senator Barrett. I have several other 
activities which help qualify me to speak, although at the same time 
| am one of these little fellows who could not afford to make a tr ip 
back to Washington to speak before you. For the past 4 years I have 
been the tax assessor for the Juneau independent school district, whom 
Mr. Sommers was referring to earlier. 

Up until 2 months ago, for the past 2 years, I had served as adjutant 
for the American Legion for the Department of Alaska. I see Sen- 
ator Clements’ button there. And prior to 5 years ago, when I hung 
out my shingle as a public relations counselor and realtor I was a 
newspaper reporter with the daily paper, the Daily Alaskan Empire, 
and correspondent for the U nited Pr ress, and also commentator on 
one of the local radio stations. 

I came to Juneau in January of 1941. With the exception of the 
last year and a half of my military service, during World War II, and 
a year and a half following that, I have lived in Juneau and the sur- 
fi uunding area continuously. During the course of this 12 years I 
have had the opportunity to travel quite extensively ee the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as far north as Point Barrow, as far west as 
Amohitka in the Aleutian Islands. I served in the Aleutians for 17 
months during the war, and am pretty familiar with the geography 
und our resources. 

In 1948 and 1949 I made an economic survey for the Alaska Native 
Service, which is a branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Federal Government, surveying Indian conditions and conditions in 
the native villages, economically and in various other standpoints, 

Whether I am for or against statehood depends entirely upon the 
kind of a bill that the Senate presents. I would say that the present 
bill is entirely unsatisfactory to the pe ople of Alaska. I do not think 
it would be fair to burden the people of Alaska with the expenses 

that would fall from statehood unless the people of Alaska were to 
have complete and full control of all, and I mean ail, of their natural 
resources, 

Asa realtor and as an active veteran, I come daily in contact with 
the problem of lands, which of course is the key to all of your natural 
resources. We have a lot of land here in the Juneau area that, is 
ivailable for settlement, for homesites, not homesteads but residential 
purposes. Under the present law, the ordinary citizen must live on 
that land to the exclusion of a residence elsewhere, for a period of 5 
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years, 5 months each year if it is outside of a national forest, 7 months 
if it is within a national forest. 

If he is a veteran, he can get credits up to2 years. If he isa veteran, 
and I went through it once, so I know what it is, you can live on that 
land for 7 months and then you can apply for title to it. But before 
you can apply for that patent, or title, you must build a habitable 
dwelling which must be approved by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service, and the land must be surveyed. If the 
land is not surveyed prior to your entry onto the land, then you have 
to wait for that survey, which may take some time. 

Things have speeded up, I am happy to say, considerably in the 
past 2 years toward conveying title to homesteaders. Then you have 
to apply to the Forest Service for elimination from the national 
forest, if you are within the forest service. You get a little mimeo- 
graphed form after the receipt of your application that says this 
should take 3 to 6 months. Mine took 7 months and I was on their 
tail every minute of the way and did not give them any rest. 

Then, after that, you have to wait until Washington gets around, 
through the Bureau of Land Management, to issuing a final patent 
which takes another 7 months. There is a total of 14 months. They 
tell me I did it just about as fast as anybody had ever done it. 

In the meantime I was unable to secure a loan to build what I 
would have liked to have had in the way of a dwelling on that prop- 
erty, because it was substandard housing. Due to the regulation put 
out by the various Federal loan insuring agencies, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Housing Administration, a lien cannot 
be made on unpatented land in Alaska. This is despite the fact that 
the Federal Government owns that land in the first place, and wouldn’t 
stand to lose anything if there was a default, because the title would 
still rest with the Federal Government. 

That is one of the great inequities that has discouraged settlement 
and development of the Territory from the housing standpoint and 
has affected many veterans. We have had a terrific veteran population 
in Alaska. According to the 1950 census there were over 22,000 vet- 
érans in Alaska, 1 out of every 6 people. 

There is also a big turnover in our population. It is greatly tran- 
sient. According to the records of the Department of Alaska De- 
partment of the American Legion, our average membership for the 
past few years has been in the neighborhood of 2,200 or 2,300. Each 
year we lose about 800 members that we have to go out and find 
another 800 members to replace. Most of those have left the Territory. 
T remember the year that I was commander. 

Senator Crements. What percent were still in military service? 
’ Mr. Druxman. I cannot give you that. 

Senator Cements. That would probably cover a good many of 
them, would it not? 

' Mr. Druxman. It would cover quite a few of them; yes. 

. Senator Ciements. You do not anticipate in the years ahead that 
there is going to be any lessening of the number of military personnel 
in Alaska, do you? 

Mr. Druxman. I hope not. I frankly feel, as has been stated pre- 
viously, that Alaska is the key to the defense of our Nation. 

Senator Ciements. As a former serviceman, and one who is inter- 
ested in the protection and defense of the country, do you anticipate 
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that its importance as a key to defense is going to increase rather 
than shrink? 

Mr. Droxman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciemen's. I think you will find a lot of other people think 
that, too. 

Mr. Druxman. Allright, Senator. The year that I was commander 
of the American Legion post here in Juneau, we lost 48 members out 
of 225 members that year, people who transferred. Juneau is not 
a military town. You cannot use that for military. We have a ter- 
rific turnover in population here. You have heard testimony from 
some people who have been here for 40 years and others who have 
been here for 3 years. In our Territorial legislature we have many 
newcomers. Some of them have been up here only 5, 6, or 7 years. 
But they are eager to get in and take their responsibilities i in keeping 
our government oper: ating the way they think it should be. Some of 
them have made mistakes and some of them have done fine. As a 
matter of fact, one of them, a session ago, asked that Congress give 
us the immediate statehood or the right to secede from the Union. 
He was a newcomer. That is one of those things. 

Senator Barretr. We do have a large number of witnesses, so 
please make it as brief as you can, if you will. 

Mr. Druxman. All right, sir. 

I think, frankly, that the big issue on this statehood question has 
been primarily political. I don’t think it has been from an economic 
standpoint. The instability of a new State would, in my opinion, 
serve to discourage the incoming of new industry to Alaska by the 
fact that the new “industry would be a little hesitant about inv. sting 
in an area where conditions are not stable, where the new State h: d 
not gotten on its feet yet and found whi at was going to be more or 
less established policy as to the treatment of new industries, and 
labor conditions, and all the things that affect a new industry. I 
would recommend that all of the lands in Alaska, with the exception 
of those needed by the Federal Government for Federal purposes, be 
turned over to the new State in a statehood bill, with certain pre- 
cautions, passed on to the State so that no one person or corporation 
could eventually gain control of all those lands. For instance, in the 
Alcoa thing, I believe it is going to take special legislation. They 
need around 20,000 acres. They plan to put up a company town and 
dispose of the land and the houses to their employees as time goes 
on. I think that is a fine thing, but I think that there should be some 
precaution in such legislation, if it is enacted, to guarantee that that 
does then take effect. 

In other words, give Alcoa some kind of a trust deed, if you want 
to call it that, and if they don’t dispose of that land in so many years, 
it would revert back to the Government, something like that. 

Senator Anperson. How big a village do you think they will con- 
struct ? 

Mr. Drouxman. I believe they are planning on a town of around 
10,000 people. 

Senator Anperson. Is that larger than any town in Alaska? 

Mr. Druxman. That is right, larger than any town in Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. Do you fear that? 

Mr. Druxman. No; I encourage it. I look forward to it: I think 
it is a wonderful thing and we will all benefit from it. 
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Senator Anperson. Do you think that will be handicap if Alaska 
became a State? 

Mr. Druxman. It all depends on who is running the new State. 

Senator Anperson. Let me put it this way: W hat was the last State 
into the Union? Was it not Arizona? 

Mr. Druxman. I believe it was. 

Senator Anprerson. And when Arizona became a State, did the 
Phelps-Dodge Mining Co. withdraw from the State or come into it 
in larger measures than it did before? 

Mr. Druxman. I couldn’t say. 

Senator Anperson. It would be interesting. If you would look 
that up, you would have a key to what is going to happen in Alaska. 

Mr. Drauxman. You brought up that ‘the “populations of North 
Dakota and South Dakota increased. How about Nevada? Seventy 
percent of their land is still federally controlled, and their population 
is less than ours, and less than it was when they became a State. 

Senator Anperson. That is because they are not blessed with re- 
sources, 

Mr. Druxman. Well, there is gold in them thar hills, they say. 

Senator Anperson. Well, there are a lot of opportunities in this 
area that I don’t think you can roll together in many of the States 
we have in the Union, 

Mr. Druxman. Our present economy is not a very healthy economy. 
According to the 1950 census, over 13,000 employed workers in the 
Territory of Alaska are Government employees of one kind or an- 
other, Federal, Territorial, or local, a total of 3114 percent of the 
entire working population. In other words, more than 3 out of every 
10 people here are living off the rest of us, and the rest of us are living 
off of them. 

Senator Anperson. In the city of Washington, more than that per- 
centage are federally employed, and yet nobody refuses to buy real 
estate in Washington. 

Mr. Druxman. No. 

Senator AnpEerson. Would you say that Washington was a city that 
was not stable? 

Mr, Druxman. No. 

Senator Anperson. It is growing right along; is it not? 

Mr. Druxman. No. But you are speaking of one city and I am 
speaking of an entire ar ‘They are saying we should have state- 
hood because of our ae trial potenti: al. Well, right now we don’t 
have that potential in existence. It is in the future. 

Senator Anperson. You have the potential but maybe not the in- 
dustry. That is why we are so anxious that you get statehood and 
get the industry. 

Mr. Druxman. Frankly, I would not be too opposed to seeing a 
State of southeastern Alaska right now. But I am a little hesitant 
about including the rest of Alaska, and I am joined in that thought 
by more than one other person. As a matter of fact, the first person 
that gave me the idea back in 1947 or 1948 was Judge Folta, sitting in 
the district court here. And I think it bears serious consideration. 

Actually, southeastern Alaska is a separate entity from the rest of 
Alaska. That is true of anthropology, climatically, geographically, 
politically, almost any way you could name. 
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Senator ANnperson. I think southeastern Alaska could support the 
rest of the State without any difliculty. 

Mr. DruxmMan. I don’t want to support the people at Point Barrow, 
and I do not want to have to build roads from Fairbanks to Barrow 
and Fairbanks to Nome, and so forth. 

Senator ANpverson. If they started developing oil up there, and oil 
started rolling in, you would develop that part of the State. You 
never know where your riches would be. 

Mr. Druxman. I am sure the people of Texas would go along with 
me in the idea of having at least two States. 

Senator Anperson. I know. But you cannot do it on the basis of 
just what Texas wants, regardless. 

Senator Barrerr. Does that conclude your statement, sir? 

Mr. Druxman. Well, I think there are two other things I should 
point out, Senator Barrett. I don’t think it has been stressed yet 
that the fishing and gold-mining industries have declined in the past 
few years. For instance, here in Juneau, this Alaska-Juneau gold 
mine at one time employed 1,200 people. Now it employs about 40 
people, merely a housekeeping crew. I don’t know how much longer 
they will be able to keep those LO going. There are less canneries, 
there are less fish caught, there are less people employed in the fishing 
industry today than there ever were before. You will have figures 
brought forth on that, Iam sure. It was brought out, too, about the 
big coal reserves that we have in Alaska. I think if you will discuss 
that with the Bureau of Mines, you will find that we have a very poor 
grade of coal. It turns to dust through much handling and as a result 
cannot be shipped for any great distance. 

Senator AnpeRson. Is the best use of coal to develop electricity at 
the mouth of the mine? 

Mr. Druxman. I don’t know. Your big coal deposits are up in the 
Arctic regions, in the Wainwright and Point Barrow areas. There 
are some in the Cook Inlet area, too. And there are some in the rail 
belt. 

Senator ANDERSON. You have a lot of white coal in the State. 

Mr. Druxman. What is that? 

Senator ANpERsoN. White coal. Water power. 

Mr. DruxmMan. Well, yes. There was a disparaging remark made 
about one certain tourist who came up here for 3 weeks and issued 
rather disparaging remarks about statehood for Alaska and said he 
was against it. I think you will find the same kind of tourists come 
up here in 3 weeks and say they are for statehood. I think both of 
them have about the same knowledge of our affairs and I think it 
works both ways. I think that is all I have to say. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Peter Wood is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PETER WOOD, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr..Woop. My name is Peter Wood, of Juneau, Alaska. 

Senator Barrerr. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. Well, gentlemen of the Senate, first I would like to give a 
very brief background of my entrance into Alaska. I came from the 
glorious Rocky Mountain section years ago. I am familiar with both 
Wyoming and New Mexico. I came up here 10 years ago as a carpenter. 
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I feel that as such I was in close touch with the man who had moved 
here by the forces of war, who did not come by choice, and who is, in 
fact, the little man of Alaska, if he stayed. Within a year from the 
time I entered Alaska as a carpenter, I became a labor relations man 
for a large company, and within the same period of time became area 
director of the War Manpower Commission at Fairbanks, in charge of 
the North, including Nome, and north of that line, the Alean Highway 
to the Canadian border, and the Richardson to Valdez. As such, I was 
over the employment service in that section, and it gave me a wonder- 
ful chance to become familiar with the industries of the section and 
of the wonderful people who make Alaska. 

After my stint with the Government, which was far too long if it 
were my choice, I published Alaska’s first business directory, which 
was quiteachore. Following that I put the profits into a weekly news 
magazine which ran for about 2 years, and was forced out of business 
by a shortage of paper 

Following that I became a hamburger artist in a local cafe, and fol- 
lowing that I became a head of a company indulging in export and 
import which took me to the States and back, and which required 
some study of the forces operating in Alaska. 

After that I became a realtor, which I am now. 

I feel that the jobs I have held and the people that I have met all 
over Alaska qualify me to say that the majority of the little men, if 
that is what you are interested in, believe that we should have state- 
hood for Alaska not from a material standpoint but from an ideo- 
logical one. Most of us, including myself, could not give you facts and 
figures on the exports of Alaska or the taxes growing out of Alaska, 
without referring to a library. However, I am aware that you have 
access to the library as well as I do, that the facts of our resources are 
all too apparent, they are great. Our taxes may be high but we have 
paid them as we went along in our search for statehood. 

I hate to say anything that will make me unpopular with the com- 
mittee because the current of this meeting so far as has been directed 
along the lines of material considerations. I hate to think that we 
are being considered for statehood on the same basis that we would 
be considered for membership in a country club. 

Whether we can afford that membership after we get it is a moot 
question. I am sure the board of directors might not let us in. But I 
do not believe that the democratic system is based upon material 
wealth. I like to believe that the ideological considerations of 
representation along with our taxation are the prime considerations 
and perhaps the obligati ions under which most Alaskans ask for, and in 
fact demand, statehood. 

I, too, as Dr. Whitehead, went to the University of Virginia, and 
there I was in the shadow of the great leaders and welders of our 
democracy, and near Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello. All of my life 
I have heard that one of the prime requisites of democracy was free- 
dom from political persecution. If what happens to us every year in 
Congress isn’t political persecution by small groups with their various 
considerations, and that is a legal term, I used it as such, or by indi- 
viduals who for some odd reason rise up and block statehood, it is a 
sad thing to me that we are not just immediately given the right to 
vote for our representation. I know that this will not get us state- 
hood, a statement like this, but you wanted to hear from people in 
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\laska in various walks of life. Unfortunately I have been in many 
walks of life up here. I am not mechanically inclined, but I feel 
I am a member of a large group of small-business men who, getting 
beaten down in one direction, pop up and try the rest. Alaska is a 
great place for that. Opportunities are unlimited. 

In my testimony, I wish to stress one thing. I am for statehood 
now, or sooner, and I feel that the coming of statehood will immedi- 
ately benefit the economic development because, under the political 
climate of statehood, investors will know that the local situation in 
regard to taxation is locally controlled and they can therefore fathom 
the turn of events. If they must guess upon the whims, the vagaries, 
of the Interior Department, or upon the people who they get into it 
by some strange chance, I am afraid that their $5 million or $40 
million will remain in the States. 

Whereas, if a basic tax system were instituted in the Territory and 
was not torn down at the slightest change of political weather they 
would know that they had a property tax to pay, they would know 
that there was an inducement to come in by relaxation of taxes or 
perhaps a moratorium. 

I personally know men who have companies valued at many millions 
of dollars who are watching our political struggle up here for state- 
hood. In Colorado I was directly responsible, in part, for getting 
Walter Pepke of the Container Corp. of America into Colorado, where 
he finally bought the whole town of Aspen. He came in there not 
because he wanted to lose $5 million and forget it, but he came in to 
lose it first, and he said so, so it would save him taxes if he lost a little 
bit for a while. But he expected to get every cent of it out as he 
developed his business in Colorado. 

I feel the same thing will be true for Alaska, that those who come 
first will have to put up with some of the privations, perhaps no 
access roads, perhaps high transportation costs. Those men are 
ready, willing, and able to come in if the political climate can be 
forecast. But as it is, as vassals of the Interior Department, we have 
little to say of encouragement to investors. 

I believe that is the extent of my testimony. 

Senator Barretr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wood. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator CLements. That was a good statement. 

Senator Barrerr. We have a statement submitted by Neil F. Moore, 
who is the Territorial auditor for Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Moore handed me the 
statement and said he had a somewhat sore throat this morning, and 
did not want to read it to us. He asked that it be placed into the 
record. 

Senator Barrerr. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Mr. Moore’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Nett F’. Moore 


In considering statehood for Alaska, let us consider the moral, economic, and 
constitutional effects of such a move. 

To begin with, we must first understand that the moral code is an inflexible 
code; a compromise cannot be made, you either follow the moral code or you do 
not, you are either right or wrong, but you are not in between; therefore, con- 
sidering the moral code, would it be morally right to admit Alaska to the Union 
of the States at the present time? If this question were taken to the people of 
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the Territory of Alaska, and without considering the economie, Political, or 
constitutiona] effects, they would undoubtedly Say “Yes,” Without giving any 
further thought to the matter, because as individuals they fee] that they are 
entitled to Self-government 48 Well as to the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. I would agree With this answer since every individual Should be 
the master of his own destiny, Subject to the rewards or punishments due from 
his actions. 

However, this is but one side of the problem. J have yet to learn if any con- 
sideration has been given to the Wishes and problems confronting the individua} 
States or the Union of the States if the Territory were admitted. Would the 
admittance of a new area ag a State infringe upon the rights and privileges ot 
the States of the Union? I can see no moral reason w hy the States would object 
at the present time, even though the question has never been presented to them, 
either as a mandate to be accepted or rejected, or 48 a subject of discussion in 
their State legislatures. It would not be Morally right for the new State to 
cry and importune the Federal Government or the individual States in the Union 
for financia] aid and Special privileges. Could the State of Alaska assume its 
place in the Union of the States financially, Politically, and honorably ? These 
are matters that should be considered before any area is to be admitted as a 
State. 

In the past, the hearings and discussions conducted in the matter of Statehood 
for Alaska have been more or less on the economic level, Can the Territory of 
Alaska ag a State assume the financia] burden that the States now do? 

There have been millions of dollars bandied around as if those dollars were 
marbles in the ‘argument of those people who have already appeared before the 
Congressional] Statehood Act, one Side Saying one thing, the other side Saying 
something else. Taking the figures of 1952, the Federal Government took out of 
the Territory approximately $50 Million, the Territoria] government collected 
$15 million, making a tota] of $65 million from a possible Population of 150,000 
people. At this time I am not considering the taxes imposed by the municipalities, 
public utility districts, independent school districts, or other Political Subdivisions, 
but the amount is astronomical. 

The admittance of Alaska in the Union of the States as a State would in no 
Way curtail or reduce any of the taxes either Federal or State, but they would 
have to be increased to take care of al} the conservation programs, roads, courts, 
jails, and other functions now paid for by the Federal Government. 

I have heard that if the Territory were to become a State, the State could and 
would attract outside industry, thereby increasing the economic wealth and 
bopulation of the State of Alaska. For the life of me, I cannot see how this 
would be done, if the State of Alaska has go many attractions 4s a State, why 
doesn't the Territory have the Same attractions? Why isn’t there more pulp 
industry ? There are a)] types of minerals, why haven’t some of the larger con- 
cerns in the States put in processing plans or fabricating plans? There are 
one at the present time. Prior to the war there Was a $20 million industry 
here in 80ld mining, that is completely gone. Not because the gold has been 
exhausted, but because of Government control. This control did not only extend 
to the Territory but to all of the States, Speak to the fishing industry or to the 
fishermen and you will learn that the fishing industry is Well nigh finished. The 
tishing industry heed not rely on the Territory for any of its labor or material 
or money. The largest industry here in the Territory is Government and Govy- 
ernment construction, and hearly all of the Service industries in the Territory 
are not here to Service the people working for industry but for Government. 
The new plywood plant here in Juneau has contracted with the Army for nearly 
its entire Output. The list can be extended, but it all boils down to the fact that 
the Territory has no industry worthy of the name and for Servicing the Civilian 
Population only. 

I will admit that no Solution has been offered to you yet relative to the advisa- 
bility of admitting the Territory of Alaska in the Union as a State, but I would 
like to call to your attention the fact that the Territory of Alaska consists of 
long distances, severe climate, and the highest cost of living anywhere in the 
Nation. 

Taking into consideration the facts previously Stated, it uppears to me that 
Statehood for the Territory of Alaska is not at the present time the solution wr: 
all hope for. 

[ am sorry to say that hone of the arguments presented for Statehood con- 
vinced me except one, and that only indirectly. That argument is, that we must 
have industry and population to a fay sreater extent than what we now have, 
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i would like to digress a moment now and point out something which to me 
is far more important than the possibility of statehood for the Territory of 
Alaska, and that is, the violation of the Constitution of the United States, under 
which we all live. The Constitution reads in article 1, paragraph 2, that repre- 
entatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union. This particular part of the Constitution 
as been amended by the 16th amendment which amendment reads that a Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived without apportionment among the several States and without regard to 
any census or innumeration. The amendment, as I read it, merely gives the 
Congress the power to collect taxes from those people within the States within 
the Union without a census, but this amendment has not given the power to 
Congress to go beyond the Union of the States to collect taxes. Now, with that 
thought in mind several problems can be settled. Abide by the Constitution, 
taxes and representation from the Territory of Alaska is unconstitutional. The 
taxes now collected from the people of the Territory are confiscatory because of 
the fact that the higher cost of living here in the Territory requires higher sal- 
aries Which puts the incomes of the people here in higher brackets. For my part, 
ind I think I can speak for a lot of other people, I would prefer living according 
to the provisions of the Constitution, not by the personal opinion of someone, 
and if we live by the Constitution, the taxes imposed by the Federal Government 
are not applicable in the Territory, that would make the Territory tax-exempt, 
and with this tax exemption would come industry and people with money, for 
the simple reason that they would want to create industry which would be tax- 
exempt. In time, I feel that there would be such an influx of people and industry 
that the only solution in the matter of settling the internal problems would be 
through a statehood act. However, the statehood act would not be the whim of 
a certain small group but would have the vital interest of not only the people, 
the labor, but industry itself. After all industry consists of people who operate 
it, run it, and own it. Labor, in many, many instances, are also owners of the 
same industry. It is for their own protection then, that they should and would 
be interested in the form of constitution and enabling act for a new State, par- 
ticularly the State in which they live. I merely call this to your attention in a 
quick manner because I would like to present and have introduced in the record 
a pamphlet, of which I am the author, entitled “An Appeal to Reason.” 

The foregoing may be a little garbled, so I will now attempt to sum it up 
quickly and precisely. In my opinion it is morally right for the Territory 
of Alaska to be admitted to the Union as a State, but it is not economically 
possible, and at this time I would like to point out that economics and morals 
are both parts of one inseparable body of truth. They must therefore, be in 
harmony with one another. What is right morally must also be right eco- 
nomically, since morals are a guide to betterment and to self-protection. Eco- 
nomic policies that violate moral truth will certainly cause degeneration and 
self-destruction. 

To admit the Territory of Alaska as a State would not in my opinion be 
constitutionally wrong. However, we are living under a violated Constitution 
at the present time, so if that error is now corrected, I believe it would assure 
the people all over the United States, including Alaska, that the admittance of 
the Territory as a State is a serious business and is being considered in the 
light of the moral, economic, and constitutional principles, with the further 
thought that the admittance of an area of ground in the Union is not the im- 
portant thing, but that protection of those unalienable rights of the individual 
are. 

AN APPEAL TO REASON 


(Neil F. Moore, author of this pamphlet, is Territorial auditor for Alaska. 
The subject of Federal taxation of Territorial residents has been studied by 
Mr. Moore for many years.) 

PREFACE 


It has been the belief of many people throughout the United States that the 
federally imposed direct taxes (i. e., income tax, corporate tax, etc.) were not 
ipplicable in the Territory of Alaska. 

No specific reason was given why these people thought as they did, except 
t was recognized that taxation without representation, or without the consent 
in some form of those who are to be taxed, is vicious in principle and contrary 
to the fundamental principles of good government. Alaska, of course, has no 
representation in Congress, except 2 delegate without a vote. 
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The following is presented to show how constitutionally wrong the laws 
are Which impose Federal taxes on people not living within the Union of the 
United States of America. 

NEIL F. Moore. 


On July 4, 1776, a representative group of the 13 United States of America 
passed unanimously the Declaration of Independence. 

The purpose, of course, was to correct and give back to the people their un- 
alienable rights, which are life and liberty and the means of protecting these 
rights with freedom of movement and choice. 

To safeguard the rights of the people, the Constitution of the United States 
was drafted and accepted. 

Upon these two sacred documents rests the well-being of every individual in 
these United States. It is our duty, and particularly the duty and responsibility 
of every public officer, Congressman, legislature, and judge of this land, to in- 
terpret the Constitution and Declaration of Independence literally. I say liter- 
ally because it is inconceivable to imagine the signers of the Constitution to 
have accepted any of the provisions of the Constitution with guile in their heart; 
their intent was pure. 

Each word in the Constitution was meant to glitter with the hard and un- 
dimming brilliance of a diamond never to be altered. But—and fortunately, too, 
the drafters of the Constitution could not legislate against the greed and cun- 
ning of future generations; the cursed and abominable decisions of the courts; 
the trampling and ignoring of constitutional principles by the Congress and 
local legislature in their haste to aid a few at the expense of many, and par- 
ticularly at the expense of those still to be born. 

The thinking and acts of some of the elected and appointed officials during the 
past 21 years have been catastrophic to sound, clear-thinking people who have 
watched helplessly the breaking of so many of the spiritual laws, the complete 
abandonment of the economic law, and the upsetting of the constitutional law. 

However, I do not wish, at this time, to comment on the Government’s relentless 
war against the freedom of the people and our form of economy, only to say that 
our system is in an appalling mess, what with the public debt, the confiscatory 
taxes, Government intrusions, and the constant threats of ultimate extinction. 

The task before us is crystal clear. We must go back to our Constitution, to 
our Declaration of Independence, to our history, and to the example set by our 
forefathers. It is necessary for every person to protect his neighbor’s rights, to 
make sure that neither government or individual do what he himself does not 
desire—that is, deprive his neighbor of one iota of his rights. 

The Constitution is a wonderful and inspiring document, and it is the desire of 
every American to live according to the provisions contained therein. No man 
has any desire to live according to the opinions and dictates of a single indi- 
vidual. But unfortunately such is the case. 

The following illustrates the rape of the Constitution and offers a begin- 
ning and opportunity for the people to inform those in power that the people 
will run the Government—not the Government run the people; and that the 
officials in power must consider the Constitution and correct the errors of the 
Congress and courts, thereby showing their own good faith. To begin with, the 
Constitution states in article IV, paragraph 3 “The Congress shall have power 
to dispose of and make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the Ter- 
ritory or other Property belonging to the United States.” 

The Congress did exercise (and exceeded) this power and in 1912 passed a 
law known as the organic act, which act states, 

“That the Territory ceded to the United States by Russia by the treaty of 
March thirtieth, eighteen hundred sixty-seven, and known as Alaska, shall be and 
constitute the Territory of Alaska under the laws of the United States” and 
“That the Constitution of the United States, and all the laws thereof which 
are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within the 
said Territory as elsewhere in the United States.” 

By this act, the Congress extended the Constitution beyond the borders of the 
Union of the States. Further, it appears that the people of the States had no 
voice in the matter; they were not permitted to vote on an amendment whereby 
such extension could be made. 

At this time, however, we are not concerning ourselves with the legality of this 
particular problem, except to say that a conniving Congress and a nation un- 
friendly to our way of life, could, by scheming, cause great harm to America 
if the Congress extended the Constitution to this Nation (such as was done 
with Alaska and Hawaii) thereby protecting that nation from accountability to 
our own citizens. 
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But, right or wrong, the Constitution was extended to areas not within the 
Union of the States and according to an opinion handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (Alaska y. Troy, 258 U. S. 101) “Alaska has been 
incorporated into and is part of the United States; and the Constitution, so far 
as applicable, is controlling upon Congress when legislating in respect thereto.” 

So, with that thought in mind, it appears mandatory upon Congress to obey the 
Constitution in all of its provisions, which has not always been done. It is also 
the duty of the courts to interpret the laws of the land, without prejudice, accord- 
ng to the intent of our forefathers and the wording of this priceless document. 

The Constitution further reads, per article I, paragraph 2, “Representatives 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union * * *,” 

The Territory of Alaska. Just where in the Union of the States does Alaska 
fit? The Supreme Court has ruled “Alaska is not a State, within the meaning 
of article I of the Constitution. The word “State” appears very often in the 
Constitution and as generally used therein it clearly excludes a "Territory” 
(Alaska v. Troy). This opinion makes it evident that the Territory of Alaska 
is not a State, hence is not within the Union of the States. 

Yet in spite of the wording of the Constitution and the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, members of Congress, a few judges, and individual citizens have taken 
it upon themselves, because of their positions, to impose their interpretations of 
the Constitution upon the people. They have ruled that the people of Alaska 
shall not have a voice in the Government, even though the Constitution guaran- 
tees such voice, because Alaska is not within the Union. But, in the same breath, 
these same people rule that the people shall pay all taxes because Alaska is part 
of the Union. 

The inconsistency is apparent. The Constitution, and I again quote a part 
of it, reads, “Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union * * *,” is violated. 

The fact that such a small segment of the people is effected by this violation 
would not normally be considered important. But, it is important when one 
realizes that if one part of the Constitution can be broken with impunity, other 
provisions can also be violated. The final result, of course, would be utter chaos 
and no bulwarks of defense for the people against a militant government. 

The people and the Government who sanction such action is stripping the free- 
doms from the citizens and filling that void with a dictatorial and socialistic form 
of Government. 

What would be the result and benefits to the Nation, as a whole, if the wording 
of the quoted parts of the Constitution were observed and followed? 

First. It would put on notice, to all the people of the world, and particularly 
the people of the United States, that our Constitution is not a figment of the 
imagination, but a living, breathing way of life; that we, as a people, will defend 
it from all forms of tyranny, selfish interests, lazy and ignorant officials, and 
bigotry. 

Second. Industry and population would come to Alaska. 

Third. It will permit the Territory of Alaska, because of tax freedom, to grow 
and become strong, thus eliminating the Achilles heel of America. 

Fourth. The entire Nation has need of the natural resources available, but 
undeveloped, that Alaska has in quantity and quality, thereby enriching the 
entire country. 

There will be arguments presented, of course, from “do-gooders” who will 
maintain that Alaskans must pay their share of the cost of government; that 
the public debt will not permit such tax freedom; that Congress will retaliate 
and not appropriate funds for Alaska; that Congress will immediately pass a 
statehood bill for Alaska and Hawaii, thereby guaranteeing tax funds from the 
two Territories. 

Hach of these arguments are fallacious and contrary to the Constitution. Tak- 
ing them in the order presented we find: 

First. Alaskans must pay their share of the cost of government. 

Fairminded people are fully aware that governments are not producers and 
that revenue in the form of taxes are necessary. But, before tax levies can be 
made it requires that some form of law be enacted. In the United States, the 
Congress and local lawmakers enact such laws. But, the authority for such 
action stems from the Constitution, not from necessity or personal desire. 

Since all things purchased by taxes are transitory in character, and because 
the Constitution is priceless and beyond any purchase price, the well-being of 
the people lays in strict observance of the Constitution rather than in material 
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things of little or no moral or economic value and of short life. Therefore, the 
people of America should in fairness to all, and for their own protection, demand 
that Congress and the courts recognize Alaska for what it is; and that is, the 
Territory is not within the Union. Taxes and representation from Alaska is, 
therefore, constitutionally wrong. 

Second. That the public debt will not permit such tax freedom. Common 
sense demands that every legal means be used to reduce and wipe out any and all 
debts. But, these legal means must be morally and constitutionally right. Evil 
methods accomplish nothing but degeneration of the people and the Nation 
Corruption and other crimes are then the order. 

Third. Congress will retaliate and not appropriate funds for Alaska. Such 
arguments are childish and generally are spawned from immature minds. How- 
ever, Congress has the power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting property belonging to the United States, so if the Con- 
gress, through spite, does retaliate, the Members are not fit to enact laws or have 
a voice in the Government. 

To emphasize a little more the foolishness of this argument, Congress has ap- 
propriated billions of dollars for foreign countries without thought of taxes 
or a true guaranty of repayment. 

Fourth. Congress will immediately pass a statehood bill for Alaska and 
Hawaii, thereby guaranteeing tax funds from the two Territories. 

If Congress should pass a statehood enabling act for the two Territories on 
this basis, it clearly indicates that they, too, recognize the violation of the 
Constitution and hope by their action to rectify matters. 

In conclusion, it is evident by the foregoing that no attempt is being made 
to put something over on anyone. In fact, every effort is being made to progress, 
to safeguard our liberties, to enrich the entire Nation, to settle differences of 
opinion relative to interpretation of some of the provisions of the Constitution. 

In other words, the entire problem can be stated with the words attributed 
to George Washington during the Constitutional Convention : 

“If, to please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterwards defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 


Senator Barrerr. Jack McFarland? Will you give your full name, 
address, and occupation ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JACK McFARLAND, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. McFaruanp. I am Jack McFarland, editor of the local weekly 
newspaper. 

Senator Barrerr. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. McF artanp. I really don’t have much to say. I am probably 
considered a Johnnie-come-lately. I have only been here 2 years, 
but I came here giving up my career in the States with the idea that I 
was coming up here and things were growing. Well, things are grow- 
ing but I don’t think that we can ever go ahead without statehood. 
It just make me very unhappy and you might say mad, when I think 
we cannot have statehood immediately. 

We depend upon the word of many people. In both political par- 
ties has been written the plank that Alaska should be admitted to 
statehood, and in the Democratic Party now, and in the Republican 
Party under an enabling act. We have that act before Congress now, 
and I think we are ready and we need it. 

Senator Barretrr. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Are there any questions? 

Senator Anperson. You say you are discouraged because it does 
not move forward more rapidly? Do you not suppose that will hap- 
pen to a great many people who come up here, and who want to make 
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a contribution to Alaska, if they do not see statehood come pretty 
soon ¢ 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. When people like Dr. Whitehead say 
that they do not know whether they want to stay here unless state- 
hood comes, I think that means a great deal. 

Senator Barrett. Thank you very much. 


Mrs. Jane McMullen. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JANE McMULLEN, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mrs. McMutten. I am Jane McMullen, and I live in Juneau, Alaska. 

Senator Barrerr. You may present your statement any way you 
desire. 

Mrs. McMutien. I am a housewife with four youngsters. I lived 
in the States before I came here. I enjoyed privileges of a State 
there, and I would like to enjoy privileges of a State here. 

Senator Barrerr. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mrs. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. What. does your husband do? 

Mrs. McMut1zen. He is not here now. 

Senator Anprerson. You have four children? 

Mrs. McMutien. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. What State did you live in? 

Mrs. McMutien. Oklahoma. 

Senator CLeMEeNtTs. You are ready for first-class citizenship ? 

Mrs. McMutien. Yes; here. 

Senator Anprrson. Here? 

Mrs. McMu ten. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Miss Dorothy Whitney ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS DOROTHY WHITNEY, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Miss Wurrnry. I am Dorothy Whitney. Honorable Senators, as 
I sat going over my soe sitting here in the chamber, I became a little 
concerned over the fact that I am afraid they verge on the cynical, and 
I wanted to have you know that that was not my intention as I jotted 
them down this morning. I cannot speak extemporaneously, so I will 
refer to my notes. Believe me, that was not the intention, but I feel 
very keenly about the subject of statehood. 

Iam going on my 15th year in Alaska. The first 2 years were spent 
in Matanuska, the next 4 were in Anchor: age, and I have been 
in Juneau since 1945. 

I am in the public-health field. I am speaking, however, as a private 
citizen, one of the little people. However, I wondered why this was 
necessary, since all the little people had had their chance in the refer- 
endum vote that was taken a few years ago. I think we have spoken 
once on this issue. Many persons and at many times have presented 
the reasons why Alaska should have statehood and have done a better 
job than I possibly could in 10 minutes that we are supposed to have 
today. It hardly seems necessary to repeat, anyway, all that has been 
already said, and as an American citizen I do not understand why we 
citizens are appearing in Alaska again this year before another con- 
gressional committee on the same question. However, given the 
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opportunity to do so, I do wish to register again my strong persona! 
feeling about our Territorial status. 

When I came to Alaska 15 years ago I was a bit skeptical and had 
not a coworker of mine not. come to Alaska in public-health work I am 
quite sure I would never have taken the step. Frankly, in school | 
had learned about the 48 States but don’t recall hearing about Alaska. 
It was a foreign country. Fifteen years later, and especially since 
the recent depre essive debates over statehood in which I heard at least 
one Congressman register indifference over our fate, I wonder again 
if I made a mistake. 

Considerable pressure has been brought over the years by profes- 
sional friends, relatives, and professional wor kers i in the States about 
going back to the States. “Why do you stay in Alaska?” At the 
time I came I was optimistic; I thought there was an opportunity 
to be here and I thought there was a chance to build. But, 15 years 
later, as we have had these hearings and nothing has happened, and 
we read the statements of the persons on the committee as they go back 
to the States, you wonder if it is worth the effort. 

Senator CLiements. Do you believe that opportunity is being re- 
tarded by the fact that you do not have statehood ? 

Miss Wuirrney. Yes; and I am going to develop that as I go 
through. 

Senator Anperson. Are you a trained public-health worker? 

Miss Wuirney. Yes. I have a master’s degree from Johns Hop- 
kins. I hate to say this, but I think it is quite true, at least in my 
case, or it has become that way: it is easy to become ashamed of being 
associated with just a Territory. There comes a time when people 
do not believe you any more; that Alaska really had nothing; you 
made a mistake. I have even been told that probably you cannot stand 
the competition in the States and that is why you hang on by profes- 
sional coworkers, associates. 

Senator Ciements. Do you belong to the National Association of 
Social Workers? 

Miss Wuirney. I belong to the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 

I don’t think they realize what a terribly tough job it is working 
in a Territorial agency in Alaska, and that competition may be a 
factor—I don’t know. It may be a factor in my case, but it is really 
a tough job, in working daily against the obstacles of the patchwor 
administration of public affairs by a multitude of governmental bu- 
reaus, and it certainly affects us in our particular field. 

The public-health field is interested in human dignity and develop- 
ment of a sense of personal responsibility in health matters, but we 
are defeated in realizing the degree of local responsibility that we 
might expect because the machinery does not exist. The framework 
is missing. 

As just one illustration, we have no governmental unit between that 
of State and Territorial municipalities on which to build Territorial 
health services. That is one example. We cannot go any further. 
We also work against the stigma of Territorial status in the matter 
of recruitment of qualified personnel for the Territory. 

Alaska to many persons is still an overseas or a foreign assignment 
and that feeling is accentuated by the fact that the Federal agencies 
assign people for a tour of duty in Alaska as they would on any over- 
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seas assignment. That policy is something which just accentuates 
that. It also suggests the probable undesirability of taking up per- 
manent residence in the T erritory. There is a tendency to join 
Federal agencies rather than Territorial agencies simply because you 
know you ‘will not be stuck there forever and the implication is you 
wouldn’t want to be. The McCarran Act has further labeled Alaska 
something apart from the United States, making enterprising citizens 
think twice before estranging themselves from the United States. 
The recruitment by Territorial agencies—and they are the agencies 
who are recruiting the permanent people for Alaska—is greatly 
affected by the taint of this loss of full rights of citizenship. 

The main thing of such rights means more to Americans today 
than ever before. About 2 months ago I heard over the radio a re- 
cording of the debate between our Delegate and a Member of Con- 
gress about the whole issue of statehood, and I think that is the reason 
I am here today, because it angered me so. And I know that it an- 
gered a few of my friends in the States. 

For the first time they woke up to the fact that maybe they were 
being lulled by some false arguments, because the indifference and 
the prejudice was so obvious in the Congressman’s remarks. 

Senator Anperson. You do believe in free discussion on both 
sides of public questions, do you not? 

Miss Wuirney. Yes, I do. But I intend to support my statement. 
As one instance, he compared Alaska to the Virgin Islands, and in 
other words, but completely forgetting the fact that Alaskans, by and 
large, are imported stateside persons. That is not true in the Virgin 
Islands. I mean, we w i reldghitel to the same category of persons 
en the Virgin Islands. I did not think there was quite the compari- 
son there. 

Senator Anperson. I want to say that I think Senator Smathers 
was the opponent probably on that discussion. And while he and I 
are as far apart as we can be on a good many questions, starting off 
with oil in submerged lands, I give him a right to have his opinion, 
and I would not want to live in the United States if he could not speak 
it frankly, and I do not believe you would, either. 

Miss Wurrney. No, Senator; I am not objecting to that. I am 
objecting to the attitude toward Alaska, the utter indifference about 
our fate, for one thing. 

Senator ANperson. Yes; but he voted to have hearings for Alaska, 
you see. 

Miss Wurrney. I am glad to know that. 

Senator Anperson. He was happy to let the question be explored 
even though he may not vote for statehood. Senator Barrett may or 
may not vote for statehood for Alaska. But Senator Barrett wants 
you to be heard and have your hearing. So I plead you to be a 
little tolerant about us when we discuss these things. We had a min- 
ister here earlier, and I think he will tell you that that Sermon on 
the Mount suggests that you give help and not hell . those of us 
who stumble in the darkness. Senator Smathers may have stated 
his case as strongly as he knew how. I think that hens is no place 
that I know anything about where you are sure to have a full hear- 
ing, sometimes too full a hearing, than in the Senate of the United 
States. 
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Miss Wuirney. Well, Senator, do you agree that I should have an 
opinion, probably, too? 

Senator ANprRsoN. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Indeed we do. We are here to hear it. 

Miss Wurrney. I don’t mean to offend the Congress. It is the fact 
that this individual expressed in general an opinion which showed 
disinterest in Alaska or its fate. 

Senator Barrerr. We will tell him you did not like his statement, 
too. 

Miss Wuirney. I wish you would, if I thought he were interested. 
In the debate that I heard, there seemed to be a lack of interest. 

Senator CLements. I can tell you we tried to bring him up here. 

Miss Wuirn Perhaps I should not go on about that debate. 

Senator pohenaeen You are doing fine; go right ahead. 

Miss Wuirney. I recall, of course, our Delegate brought out the 
matter of taxation without representation, and Senator Smathers was 
willing to forego Federal taxes for Alaskans. However, I don’t think 
that that would solve the basic problem of preserving the individual 
rights of citizens or their pride or would lead to attrac ting enterpris- 
ing persons to the Territory. I have had some personal experiences 
in acquiring lands in Alaska, but I think that matter is known to you 
and has been discussed before, so I will not go into that. 

I do want to thank the Senate committee for the opportunity of 
appearing before you, although I must admit I came over this morn- 
ing with the feeling of defeatism. As I say, it seems like it has all 
happened before. In this connection, outside of the question of state- 
a we have had numerous surveys in Alaska on many subjects. I 

I do know that Alaskans go to much work to present the facts and 
reports at the time of these surveys, but there is no guaranty that 
such committee will consider their facts and viewpoints when they 
go home. 

Two years ago I wouldn’t have talked like this. As I say, this is a 
recent change ‘of feeling about my own residence in the Territory. 

Senator Clements. May I interrupt you to make an observation at 
this point? I want you to know that there is no reason for you to 

take a defeatist attitude by reason of the fact that there is another 
committee from Congress looking into the question of statehood. I 
do not know when there was a committee from the Senate here. 
I certainly know that there was no member of the present committee 
who had been a member of any group that came to Alaska to look 
into the question of statehood. I can assure you that the short time 
I have been in Alaska makes me a good deal more optimistic about 
Alaskan statehood than I was the day I left my native Kentucky. 
And I want to say this to you: It might interest you to know that 
Senator Barrett and myself were members of the House. We have 
been members of the Senate since the election of 1950. This is the 
first trip outside of the continental United States that he and I 
have ever taken as Members of the House or Members of the Sen- 
ate. Except for the fact that we are interested in the question of 
Alaska’s future as well as America’s future, and their future is tied 
together, in my judgment we would not be in Alaska today. This 
is not a junket, I can assure you, in any sense, as far as he and I 
are concerned. We are interested in finding out what the will of the 
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people of Alaska is for statehood, and you are making a good wit- 
ness for it today, in my judgment. 

Pardon me for the interruption. 

Senator Barretr. I will second the statement of the gentleman. 

Miss Wuirney. Thank you very much, Senators. 

Senator Barrerr. You made a very fine statement. We are de- 
lighted to have had you here, Miss Whitney. 

Mr. Fred Soberg? Give you name, address, and occupation to 
the reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF FRED SOBERG, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Soperc. My name is Fred Soberg. I am a fisherman by trade, 
and I have been the greater part of my life. 

Senator Barrerr. Just make your statement any way you desire, 
Mr. Soberg. Please have a seat. 

Mr. Sosere. I arrived in this country about 34 years ago, and I 
traveled up and down the country and have engaged in fishing off 
and on ever since. With the exception of a vacation trip outside, my 
residence has been here, and with the exception of 3 years in the Army, 
which was spent down in Texas. I am for statehood, and I believe 
most of my friends that know the situation along the coast are for 
statehood. 

I can give no figures, which evidently the Senators are very much 
interested in, but Tcan give my impression of the possibilities of state- 
hood from a fisherman’s st: undpoint. I do not believe there is a 
chance in the world of an increase in population along the coast, 
nor in the present status. The little fellow simply has no chance. 
And I believe if we look at it close we find an extremly rich coast, 
with very, very few people settled on it. 

There is an enormous amount of fish, although the fisheries have 
declined in the later years, and as it may be true, as some people claim, 
that it is going aye ire, entirely. This may or may not be. I be- 
lieve we will have a much better chance of deve loping the coast and 
fisheries if it becomes a State because the strikes of the canned salmon 
will be removed. It is enormous right now. This strike, coupled with 
the Fish and Wildlife makes it unpalatable. As a matter of fact, i 
makes it impossible for the fishermen to make adequate living along 
the coast. That is one reason why it is empty. 

I may quote a statement, which I think is a wise one. A person said 
one time, “Show me the e ountry w ithout a little farmer and I will show 
you a country for paupers.” 

As I look at Alaska, I think often of that statement. The little 
farmer, I think, will be the backbone of Alaska and it will be the 
fisherman, so far as the coast is concerned. We cannot have this back- 
bone or never will have such a backbone, so far as the Fish and Wild- 
life Service holds the say-so over that industry, and so long as canned 
salmon has as much power as it has. 

Senator Crements. Do you think the Fish and Wildlife Service 
would have a little more understanding of the problems in Alaska if 
you had two Senators and one Deleg gate with voting strength in the 

ouse ¢ 

Mr. Sonera. Senator, in most States the Fish and Wildlife take in 
mostly sports. 
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Senator CLements. I say do you think there would be a little more 
understanding of Alaskan problems, if you had two Senators in the 
United States Senate with a vote. I do not say this disrespectfully 
of your Delegate, because I think he is a fine person. But he has no 
voice. If he had a voice as a Representative, do you think the Fish and 
Wildlife would have a better understanding of the Alaskan problems ? 

Mr. Sonere. Yes. Not only that, but I believe with statehood, auto- 
matically the Fish and Wildlife would be better. It is a police force 
in the States, but up here, industrially, it holds power equal to a legis- 
lature. It formulates all the regulations by which the industries 
operate. 

Senator Barrerr. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Soberg? 

Mr. Sopere. I would like to make one more, if I may. 

A question was asked a short time ago regarding the election of the 
Governor. Several governors have been Alaskans, and I believe we 
have had better governors appointed by Washington without the ap- 
proval of the Alaskans. In fact, by far they have been the best. This 
may have been influenced by the choice, or the choice may have been 
influenced by the canned salmon. I place a good deal of our woes on 
canned salmon. I believe that is about all. 

Senator Barrerr. Are there any questions, Senators? 

Senator CLemEnts. No questions. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. John Doyle? Where do you live, Mr. Doyle? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DOYLE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 





Mr. Dore. Senator, I have lived in Juneau, Alaska, for a little 
longer than a year. I came to Alaska a year ago at the invitation of 
the former Governor. Iam a graduate of the University of Texas, and 
I have written my master of arts thesis on the Alaskan political move- 
ments. I became interested in Alaska several years ago during the 
war years when the Japanese invasion of the Aleutians, of course, spot- 
lighted the Territory and took it out of the cold storage it had been 
put into for years. 

My statement of Alaska will be general because my research on 
Alaska was general and broad as I was trying to get the feeling 
of the political and legislative problems attendant on the efforts of 
Alaska to come into the Union. 

I have been sitting for the last hour or so in the chair of one of 
our Territorial senators who is known for his lengthy and interesting 
debates. I hope mine will not be too lengthy and I hope it will be 
somewhat interesting. 

When I came to Alaska, I had the opportunity of working in the 
Governor’s office, and I maintained my position in that place until the 
end of June of this year, under the new Governor. It was a wonder- 
ful opportunity to look around Alaska and to see it at first sight. 
I am still amazed at the opportunity I had even while in the States 
and in Texas, if you will, to find out so much about Alaska which is 
hidden in history books or in legislative manuals. When I wrote my 
thesis, I started to thinking about it in 1947, but I got into my gradu- 
ate work in 1949. By 1949 I felt sure that Alaska would be in and 
I could write a finished story. But beginning my research in 1949 I 
said “Well, certainly by 1951, when I get my master of arts degree 
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and go into Government research work, I will again have it rounded 
out.” 

Here I am in Alaska in 1953, and again a committee hearing is 
being held. I have read all the committee hearings, House and Sen- 
ate, for the many years, since the Senate committees have been able 
to come up here. House committees have come up a little more often. 

Alaska has sent delegations back to Congress, statehood delegations, 
representing the wishes of Alaska, as expressed through its legisla- 
ture here, by memorials, or through the setting up of the statehood 

ommittee which went back with the expert witnesses, who were 
heard again this spring in the House. I think the merits of the 
Alaskan efforts for statehood are all on the record, but like anything 
else they must be repeated, again, and as you two Senators here pres- 
ent are, shall we say relatively freshmen in the Senate and had not 
the opportunity to hear as Senators, we shall repeat it. We only 
regret that Senator George Smathers who bemoaned the fact we had 
no hearings in Alaska recently was not able to come because we would 

like to have had him here, just as we wished, many of us this morning, 
that Senator Butler arrived with Senator Jackson in time to hear 
some of us. But it will be on the record, and I know it will be for 
their edification to find it there. 

I was interested this morning in being able to detect the similarity 
in every effort of the Terirtory or its people seeking even a crumb of 
self-government. I read a book on Alaska one time, when I was first 
sort of playing around with the idea of learning more about it, where 
it described supposedly the original sourdough, who was coming upon 
his first gold nugget. As he straightened up his back, he found a 
lady known as Lou leaning over his shoulder. I think you could 
project that back further, and say when an American citizen, watch- 
ing the American flag being raised over Sitka in 1867 finally was proud 
of the Stars and Stripes flying up there with many less States than we 
have now, probably managed a spot there for an Alaskan star, and 
probably his thoughts turned to getting a Territorial government and 
maybe by the turn of the century, some 35 years later, becoming a 
State. But I also am willing to bet, leaning over his shoulder, and 
mumbling into his ear, was a man from Seattle saying, “You are not 
ready. Eventually, maybe.” 

Senator CLements. Do you like the motto of Pillsbury flour, “Even- 
tually—why not now?” 

Mr. Doyte. It is a twist on that. Alaska remained in a state of 
chaos for several more years until someone in Washington got the 
idea that maybe some semblance of organization ought to be brought 
out of the chaotic condition in Alaska. The movement began in 1883. 
Starting in the Senate, some rash fellows had the idea maybe we 
ought to give it some semblance of government. And the result was 
over the opposition of people saying, “Eventually, not now. It is too 
expensive.” 

They gave us this weird political designation called a district, and 
with the : appointive Governor, and we still have the Governor. That 
wasn’t much consolation, so Alaska again fell back into the doldrums 
of national apathy or indifference on the part of Federal officials in 
Congress, and it remained open to the absentee exploitation which 
still lingers on in a sense today. 
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It was a fine colony. Then when gold was discovered and the gold 
rush was on, in the Klondike and other regions of Alaska, it became 
imperative in the eyes of even a few Federal officials that we ought to 
have a civil and criminal code. This was in 1899 and 1900. 

They got that through, but you know what the opposition to that 
was. It wasunnecessary. Those are the days when people were talk- 
ing, as has been repeated in recent years, that maybe we ought to make 
this a county of Washington State. And there was a commercial 
company, a syndicate, that wanted to make it sort of a company colony, 
a la Hudson Bay style. But that move passed, too. 

No one has heard more of that. In those years, the people of Alaska 
were meeting in these nonpartisan conventions, and ignoring the will 
of people who knew what was best for them, and their friends, who 
had actually had votes with their own Congressmen and Senators back 
in Washington. They had the nerve to start agitating after the turn 
of the century for a Delegate, elected by themselves, and through some 
miracle and despite the opposition of those who were still whispering 
about not being ready, and too expensive, they got a Delegate whom 
they could elect and who would not have that vote. 

We still have a voteless Delegate. That was an accomplishment. 

In the years that followed, we had a wonderful fighter, James Wick- 
ersham, as Delegate. He oftentimes found himself at odds with the 
Governor who was appointed by the President. Taking advantage 
of a lot of the ill will, et cetera, that had been engendered in the later 
years of the Taft administration, which at the time wanted to put 

Alaska under a military commission, the type of which President Taft, 
before he was President had put on the Philippines, and also taking 
advantage of the insurgency of the party in Congress, and the coopera- 
tion of the Democrats, they pushed through what was called a Terri- 
torial government. Well, of course, that ‘had its opposition, too, and 
was watered down to the effect that it was a quasi-Territorial govern- 
ment, but with the hope that in a few years they would have full 
Territorial status. That was in 1912, and they are still fighting for 
Territorial status, having given that up and now asking for statehood 
in impatience. 

That went on. Of course, we had the doldrums after World War I, 
the depression years that came early to Alaska, and the opposition is 
still voicing the same complaint. But with the incoming of veterans 
after World War IT, and the national increase in population and inter- 
est engendered by the war, people up here got excited again and started 
demanding through Delegate Dimond for statehood, and he introduced 
the first postwar ‘statehood bill. The opposition which mostly comes 
from the outside, naturally, and a few of its employees up here, who 

cannot be blamed for seeking their pay, and many people up here, I 
tadeale: in the minority but still many people eniatie he not feel we 
should have it or could afford it. But in those early days of the 
modern statehood movement there were those in the opposition who 
said, “No, that is wrong. No statehood.” 

When they saw the enthusiasm being built up nationally and in 
Congress for it, they came around to the old position that it is pre- 
mature, “You are not ready and we cannot afford it.” Then that didn’t 

seem to work, so they started saying, “Your bill is not generous enough.” 

Then they started the new routine of killing with kindness. In 
other words, give them so much land that no conscientious Congress- 
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man would even vote for the bill, even though he thought Alaska 
should have statehood. That was a couple of years back. Alaska kept 
pushing forward in Congress, and eac h year made it stronger. In the 
last Congress it passed the House and only lost out by one vote in the 
Senate, a vote for recommittal for further study. 1 am trying to 
point out that the opposition is old and seemingly eternal. It is like— 
take Patrick Henry. He was against the Constitution, and he thought 
it would not work, and it was evil. Of course, now we have the Con- 
stitution high on the wall, and it isa wonderful thing. It may be that 
if Patrick Henry were here today, he would say, “I still do not think 
it is good, we are not ready for it.” 

Everything i in our history is the same way, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution. KE verything we have done, in all of them, 
there has been a large group saying, “No, it will not work, it is too 
expensive. Maybe in the future.” 

Well, in my opinion, it gets down nowadays to practical politics. 
As I say, the merits have been on the records for years, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress should have their minds refreshed on it, which is 
proper, and you are here now for that purpose, seeking more informa- 
tion and our views on it. 

But I think it gets down to just practical politics in the United 
States Senate. I cannot blame a Senator from any given State for 

saying “Why should I whittle down my influence as one-ninety-sixth 

of a whole to make myself one-ninety-eighth or one-hundredth. It is 
just plain practical politics. One can see that. And it affects some 
Senators, as it is likely todo. It is a fact to be faced. I believe a lot 
of the opposition in Congress is hidden behind that. 

Senator CLements. Do you think that motivates many Members of 
the Senate in their thinking? 

Mr. Doy.e. I think it would to some of the people who have this 
approach. We might call them conservatives, some reactionaries, and 
some patriots, of course. 

Senator CLements. I say, do you think it would motivate him ? 

Mr. Doyze. I would say a sufficient amount. 

Senator Cements. I am seeking your ideas, if you think it would. 

Mr. Doyix. I wouldn’t give you a number. I would say yes. Here 
are the arguments we have heard, maybe in private. I will put it this 
way: I will hide my argument behind this statement, that Alaska— 
and some will say God forbid—might elect 2 Democratic Senators, or, 
worse, might elect 2 prolabor Senators. That has been in testimony. 
It is kind of funny to see it. But it would shock many Republicans 
here, now in the majority, to hear that. 

They would say, “If they are going to be liberal, so-called, they 
might, if I am a southerner, vote for FEPC and other such unholy 
things.” 

Well, it might be true. And, if so, why? Shall we say the mixed 
races here, our native population, and, of course, in Hawaii, the pre- 
dominantly oriental or non-Caucasian policy. That has nothing to 
do with our system. But it is practical politics. It is going to be that 
way until we can trade off votes. You don’t doubt that you, Senator 
Clements, from Kentucky, if it came to a choice, where they said, “We 
have two votes coming up here, something on a large project which 
you feel your people need, and you need your fr iends to vote with you 
on that project.” 
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So this friend whose vote you need says to you—— 

Senator CLements. You mean if it had all the appearance of being 
just as good for the country in one place as in snathete! 

Mr. Doyte. That is it. 

Senator Ciemen's. I say if you put it on that basis I would assure 
you of that, that you were correct, and I would also suggest to you that 
if you had two Senators from Alaska and everything was equal and 
he didn’t support Alaska, you and I both would be disappointed in 
him. 

Mr. Doytx. That isit. Wecould trade votes, too. That is business. 
That is legislative votes. You are out for what you think is proper, 
and you want support for it. If you don’t get that, you are going to 
try to get that, and you have no obligation as an elected person to the 
nonvoting people of Alaska. 

Senator Ctements. That word “swap,” I wish you were using that, 
based upon more experience yourself than on just what you have read. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, I may be presumptuous, but as a student of politi- 
eal science, I know what has to goonthere. After all, it isa matter in 
the Senate, even, of votes. You need votes for or against something 
you think is right on wrong. And in seeking those votes, you will 
naturally have to not swap things, but shall we say trade. 

Senator CLements. You don’t do that. You sell your viewpoint. 

Mr. Doy er. I didn’t want to accuse them of selling. 

Senator CLements. I don’t mean you sell it for gold. 

Mr. Doyte. No, for support. 

Senator Cements. You convince them that your viewpoint is cor- 
rect. That is what you are doing here today. You are endeavoring 
to convince this committee that Alaska should have statehood. ‘That 
is the same principle that Frank Barrett follows in the Senate, it is 
the same principle that any other Member of the Senate follows in 
trying to convince the other membership or a majority of the member- 
ship that their viewpoint is a proper one. So many Se 26 use that 
“trade” in a way that I do not think should be connected with Gov- 
ernment. People talk about that like they would in trading for mer- 
chandise in the store. I can assure you it is not done that way. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, let us say then, we have no body or position to 
exchange opinions strongly enough to influence a vote which we are 
seeking. 

Senator CLements. You are doing all right. 

Mr. Dorie. We certainly seek friends. 

Senator CLements. You are doing right well for just a year’s resi- 
dence. 

This job of selling has been done on you, I can see that. 

Mr. Doyte. I am not easily sold, but when Iam,I am. This all 
gets down to the point that this committee is also hearing us on the 
elective-governor bil, which some describe as a dodge for statehood, 
2s you well know. It may well be we are not here to look into legis- 
lative intent. A court has enough trouble with that without us trying 
to do it. But an elective governor to me may be just the sop. In 
other words, as I have tried to show in the record, over the years they 
have tried to throw a crumb this way or that way, and that should 
last 10 years. Well, in an elective-governor bill, we will have an 
elective Governor. I doubt that some will have it at the moment, but 
would like to have it 2 or 4 years hence, after they have been in awhile. 
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But the Governor of Alaska, the office that exists today, is an im 
possible position, Just from my cursory examination from being 
in it, he is the chief bureaucrat in the Territory for the Federal Gov- 
ernment; he is also trying to be Territorial. You cannot be either 
Territorial, and trying to be both is a maddening job and impossible, 
which I think the former Governor could well testify to and the pres- 
ent Governor is learning fast, because you cannot try to superv ise or 
promote the policy of the multitudinous Federal agencies, particularly 
Interior Department, and then try to take the Territorial interests. 
They are almost natural protagonists. And when you try to sit in 
the middle with both of them firing all barrels at you, you have to 
leave one or the other every now and then to try to get something 
done. Suppose we elect our Governor. He immediately loses all of 
his Federal functions. 

So the Congress, through its department, will replace our Governor 
with another high mogul who will be the chief Federal bureaucrat in 
the Territory. I don’t think we will save much money that way, but 
that is not the question at the moment. We will now leave our Alaskan 
Governor as an elective official, on equal power with the treasurer, who 
is elected, the Commissioner, the attorney general, and the auditor, and 
you will have to use his powers of persuasion, his personality, et cetera, 
on these additional, just as any weak governor in the States would 
have to do. He would be really even in a iess potent position. We 
would have the satisfaction of electing or rejecting a man, but could 
we have any real move toward self-government? It would merely be 
a gesture, a sop, I believe. It may be a good interim thing to do, but 
[ don’t see where we are going to benefit very much, and it is going 
to distract the Congress from furthering self-government, to wit, state- 
hood, for us. 

If that is the case, I would be against it. Coming up here as I did, 
and I am very enthused, and I still am, having done so much research 
and talked to so many people, I think Alaska has a wonderful future, 
and I think you are in a position to help us get on with it. We want to 
cet on with that future and not take up more of your time and our time 
in committee hearings, et cetera, over the years to come, in trying to 
get bit by bit what we should have had, probably, 30 or 40 years ago in 
the way of Territorial government, much less statehood. 

Senator Barrerr. Than ik you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Barrerr (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
Jasper Heath will be the first witness. We will be glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Heath. 


STATEMENT OF JASPER HEATH, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Heatu. What I have to say is very short, just a few questions, 
and maybe a few incidentals that people up here are not quite clear on. 
I know I am not. 

First, though, doing business in a business manner, I would like to 
have the privilege of knowing who I am talking to. I know you fel- 
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lows are Senators, and one is a Senator Butler. I don’t believe I know 
the rest of you. 

Senator Barrerr. This is Senator Clements on the end; then Senator 
Anderson; and I am Senator Barrett. Senator Butler will be here 
shortly, but he is not here just now. 

Mr. Hearn. The first thing Alaska statehood has to contend with 
on this whole problem—first, I am for it, as you have guessed—is this 
problem of seasonal employing. Alaska has had quite a bit of con- 
troversy on whether we can support statehood or whether we can’t. 
We cannot support statehood if we haven’t any money to support it 
with. p ; 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that Alaska is being pretty well drained 
by monopolies or monopolistic ideas and businesses. I will not go into 
detail on it. That has been covered here this morning. 

What are we going to do about that? We cannot do anything unless 
we have statehood. After that, just taking statehood like the other 
States have, it is something worth working for and it has to be taken a 
little bit at a time and worked for. It has to be worked for. 

‘The revenues that we have at the present time from canneries and 
mining revenues are very small. Of course, that will change with 
times. 

They appear to us—and I may be wrong in quoting this—but they 
appear to the little fellows in Alaska as to be going right down the 
drain to empty into Seattle and the rest of the cities in the States. 
Maybe we are wrong, as I said before. But it seems to me if that 
revenue was diverted into the State, if we became a State, it would 
help to solve some of the financial problems we are facing now. 

That also goes back to the seasonal employees. They might be 
inclined to stay here if they had something to work for. 

Also, by having statehood, we would have control of all of this 
business and industry, the fisheries, and so forth, which we have no 
control over now. The Territory, the Department of the Interior, 
the Governor’s office, and other governmental offices have all of this. 
We have no say to speak of. 

If we could elect our Governor, as mentioned before, that would 
help a little bit. If we could have a couple of Delegates in Washing- 
ton, in the House or in Congress, that would help. But that still is 
not going to solve this problem alone. 

It all boils down to where the only thing that will help Alaska 
now is to get statehood, in my opinion. 

It seems to me that there are a lot of oldtimers. The 17 years that 
I have been up here, I have never held any big offices, I have never 
held any control of a lot of people, but I have talked with a lot of 
individuals. The oldtimers seem to be more or less confused. They 
don’t understand the benefits nor the obligation of statehood. They 
may understand a few of them, but not all of them. 

That is something we would like to have explained a little more 
clearly, when we come to talk about it, or maybe publish it in detail. 
I do not believe they understand all of these obligations. 

I know I very seldom have time to read a complete article, especially 
a long article, about statehood in the papers, and I am as interested 
as the next guy is; but if they could come out with a short summary 
of the facts, I believe that would help. 
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On the financial aspects of becoming a State, a lot of people are 
afraid it is going to cost us a lot of money to become a State. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think so. I am not an accountant, but it looks to me 
if you go and buy a pair of shoes, pay $5, and get a pair that hurts 
your feet, that is not good business. But if you pay $10 and they 
do not hurt your feet, that is better. 

If we have to pay a little more to get statehood, look at the benefits 
we get from it. 

Another thing is the land. I am not saying anything against the 
Land Service and the Bureau of Land Management, but there is a 
lot of red tape. A man cannot get some land. 

Take my personal problem. You folks are not interested in it, but 
itisanexample. I have a wife and three kids, and I have been trying 
to move here for several years to get a home. I have been here since 
2 years ago, and I have been haunting the land management to get 
a house lot, a place to get a home. “This one is ne surveyed yet. 
This one has no road.” 

Then, when you get to a piece, it is maybe a 2-acre tract. A man 
cannot raise anything on a 2-acre tract and expect to have buildings 
and do a little farming and live. If a man is going to do that kind 
of business, you have to have a way of growing a garden, having a 
way to make some other subsistence to your living. 

But when you do find something that is open, taking out here on 
the Mendenhall Peninsul: a—anyway, it is the extension of a road— 
every piece of ground that they have open out there, whether it is 
taken or not, is ona side hill. There is no place to get drinking water, 
no place to build a shack unless you have a lot of heavy equipment 
to get in there. 

That is one of the things that statehood should help to clear up. At 
least, I think so, anyhow. Of course, it might make it worse. 

Maybe I am getting off the track a little bit. One thing, on the 
other side of statehood, it seems to me from hearing testimony this 
morning, and also hearing it around the Territory time after time, 
that the ones who do the talking the most, and the ones that seem to 
have the most persuasion, I might say, the control, the minority, as 
has been stated before, seem to be a lot of businessmen in there that 
are having a good business for themselves. 

Now, that may not be at our expense, but nobody wants to wreck 
a good business. It would not be fair to say that they are looking at 
it from the wrong point of view. Nobody wants to wreck their own 
business. But nevertheless, I think that that is their first point: to 
look at their own business and their own welfare before they start 
thinking of the other. 

We have a lot of people up here who are not in business, a lot of 
them who want to come up and settle. I have heard a lot of them 
say if this was a State, they would stay here, but not as long as this 
isso insecure. Security is one of the things we are driving at in life. 

To summarize another point, if we kill “the golden goose that lays 
the golden eggs, we are not going to have any more gold. Alaska is 
just ‘about wrecked over this contr oversy, and it is getting worse every 
day instead of better. 

The military standpoint is bettering, and the housing conditions 
are gettering, ‘but Alaska cannot go on this way. If we had a little 
more to do ourselves, it would be better. 
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One more comment on the subject brought up this morning, I 
believe by Senator Anderson, when another person was testifying, 
on the difference between the States of the Union entering the United 
States as a State, and Alaska entering the Union as a State. Back 
in those days, I don’t think they had quite so much redtape in the 
Government as they do nowadays. I know if we get in here, we will 
all appreciate the chance, and we will appreciate all you can do for 
us to help us. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Heath. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is Senator Hugh Butler, the chairman 


of the Committee on the Interior, and he is going to take over from 
here on out. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Kenneth Kadow? 
Will you give the reporter your name, address, and occupation? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH J. KADOW, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, UNITED STATES TIN CORP., JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Kapow. My name is Kenneth J. Kadow. I am the president 
and general manager, United States Tin Corp. My address is Box 
2554, Juneau. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed with any statement you care to 
make, 

Mr. Kapow. I would like to preface my remarks by saying that it 
has been my pleasure to live here in the Territory about 6 years now. 
I came here in the first instance as the representative of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and headed up the Alaska Field Committee. Since 
that time I have been in private business about 21% years. 

I am a rather strong believer in the fact that we need statehood, 
and that we need it now. My arguments are not based on any cliches 
or any prearranged testimony that has been worked up in a group, 
or anything of that nature. I am going to make a plea based largely 
on personal experience. 

In my humble judgment, Alaska will never move forward as fast 
and as well as it can until it gets in a position where many of the basic 
courses of economic and social direction are clearly within its own 
hands. In the capacity with the Interior Department that I enjoyed 
up here, my job boiled down primarily to being an expediter. The job 
had many other ramifications, but at least 90 percent of my time was 
spent in trying to make bureaucracy get out of the way. Everybody 
knows that practically all the resources and practically all of the 
land, the minerals, and everything else, that we call Alaska is under 
the control of the Federal Government. Whenever you try to work on 
any phase of the public domain, you run smack dab into the Federal 
Government. 

There is no substitute in any way, shape, or form, for dealing with 
the Federal Government, than through your elected representatives. 
These representatives, in order to be really effective, must be or should 
be at least the caliber of a Senator. 

I know that the committee particularly does not have time for me to 
go into the details of what this job of expediting boiled down to, but 
without malice to anybody or anything or any bureau, I would like to 
make a few things very, very clear. 
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Under the superintelligent guidance of Secretary Ickes, Alaska was 
under wraps. You practically could do nothing, because there was no 
phase of the public domain that interested the Secretary as a develop- 
ment feature. While that administration lasted, Alaska stagnated. 

Under the management of Secretary Krug, on the other hand, 
Alaska and its civil administration, as far as Government went, began 
to prosper. The whole mechanism of the Interior Department was 
streamlined for the purpose of making it prosper. We had bureaus 
here that did everything in their power to keep certain things from 
developing while in a private way, because it interfered with the back 
haul on the railroads, or it interfered with something else that they 
thought was their responsibility to make pay. 

Then after Mr. Krug left as Secretary, the very Honorable Oscar 
Chapman took over, and even though he is a very personal friend of 
mine, I am prepared to say that, again, bureaucracy took over. You 
would be amazed if you realized that it takes sometimes 2 years to 
get a simple little administrative decision that will get some phase or 
some feature of the Federal Government out of your way so you can 
vo to work. 

I have no concern in this matter as a strictly political issue. I am 
talking now strictly as a businessman. It is my avowed purpose to 
try to stay in Alaska and to try to develop its resources. My back- 
cround and experience qualify me for that work. 

In the process of doing this business, I find that you just cannot get 
representation that it takes to get the decisions at the time that you 
want them. A practical example of what I mean is this: I have a 
housing project in Anchorage. I am very proud of that housing 
project. I have another one in Fairbanks. In the Fairbanks deal, the 
local representatives whose responsibility it is to appraise your costs— 
and Lord only knows they know, they are right here—make certain 
sizecommitments. Because of the nature and the difficulty of develop- 
ing, we passed an Alaskan Housing Act, the United States Congress 
passed the Alaskan Housing Act. They made certain authorities in 
that act, and made the Housing and Home Finance Agency the au- 
thority on those funds. 

No matter what these people say, the ultimate decision rests with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

We have been at least 18 months trying to get a reflection of the 
local appraisals as they relate to FHA commitments translated into 
cash as they regard the mortgagee in Washington. Only today I 
learned that the mortgagee turned it down. 

Those things sound simple, and they are anything but simple. They 
are very, very complicated, and they involve tremendous amounts of 
time and money. 

I am prepared to say that the Housing and Home Finance in this 
particular case which I am relating to you, has cost the corporation 
that has done this project $75,000; which, as you know, can only be 
reflected in the cost of the house. The costs are already through the 
roof. But just the redtape of trying to get the Government out of your 
way shows itself. 

I am not so presumptious as to assume that statehood or nonstate- 
hood is going to change all of that completely. On the other hand, 
I repeat, for emphasis, the fact is that you can’t do better than have 
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a Senator review your facts and your problems and present the case 
in Washington. As a matter of fact, I am pleased to say for the 
record that that is the only way I can ever accomplish anything, is 
using somebody else’s Senator. You sure can’t get our elected repre- 
sentatives to get that same position as it relates to getting things 
accomplished. 

There is nobody I know of that works harder for Alaska than Bob 
Bartlett. He is behind every worthwhile effort that has ever been 
put up that I know about, and he does everything in his power, which 
is plenty. But you still cannot get this job done without your proper 
democratic procedure of representatives elected by the people, and 
with the people in back of them. 

I could go on here in this vein all afternoon, but I did want you to 
know that, to me, statehood is important because, as I say, Alaska 
is my business. I intend to stay here as long as 1 can stay solvent, 
and try to develop business. 

Everybody wants business. Everybody pays lip service to busi- 
ness, but you cannot get that sense of urgency when you have to deal, 
as you do have to deal, through the various agencies of Government. 

I think that is all 1 would care to say, unless somebody has some 
specific questions. 

The Cuarmman. Any questions? 

Evidently not. Thank you very much, Mr. Kadow. 

I would like to introduce Senator Murray, of Montana, the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

Next I would like to introduce Senator Jackson, from the State of 
Washington. 

I think also you perhaps would like to have your Delegate, Mr. 
Bartlett stand. 

I think that presents all of the latecomers to this hearing. 

We will now proceed with Mr. Ted Oberman. Will you announce 
your name, address, and your business, and then proceed with any 
statement you care to make, Mr. Oberman ? 


STATEMENT OF TED OBERMAN, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Oserman. My name is Ted Oberman. My address is Box 
2715, Juneau, Alaska. I am an optometrist, and I have been in the 
Territory 31% years. 

My statement is simple. I am for statehood now. I feel, in my 
own mind, that statehood can be likened to a young man when he 
reaches 21. He has the opportunity or his father has the opportunity 
to send him out of the home and get on his own. It would be to his 
advantage, materially, to stay in the home. His father can supply 
him with many of his needs and wants. However, it is to his advan- 
tage to get out of the home, to get out. He will have to work harder. 
He won’t have as many of the things he wants immediately, but the 
way to develop your character and personality is by getting out and 
doing things on your own. 

I don’t believe Alaska can do it until we have statehood. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Oberman. 

The next witness is Mrs. Myrth Sarvela. We will be very glad 
to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF MYRTH B. SARVELA, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mrs. Sarveta. I am Myrth B. Sarvela, wife of Rudolph Sarvela, 
of Sitka, Alaska. 

I came to the Territory in 1925, and went back to San Francisco 
in 1926 and returned as a bride in 1927. Rudy and I homesteaded 
. piece of property outside of Sitka, and I looked after the home- 
stead while he did the trolling, the fishing. 

I am here in the interest of fishing, and the fishing interests, as 
seen from the point of view of the troller. 

We were away from Alaska during 1943 and 1944, and I returned 
in 1944; and when Rudy finished his stint in the South Pacifie he 
came back in 1945. We built a trolling boat, and since that time 
[ have been with him fishing. We spend all of our time in that 
manner, and we have disposed of our homestead. 

I am about the first one to get up here since they have all been 
young people who have said that we mossbacks don’t want to progress. 
But I personally feel the Territory is not thickly enough populated 
to become a State. Too, I know that history repeats itself, and if 
we are to become one State we would be in the same position as 
northern California in the first half of the century. You see, I am 
the daughter 

Senator ANprerson. First half of which century ? 

Mrs. SaRveLA. 1900. 

I am the daughter of a homesteader from northern California, 
and since I can ene: I heard my father scream about all the 
taxes going to southern California to develop that. 

I also know that in a democracy moneys are spent where they help 
the greatest number of people. I know that, under our system of 
government. But it is mighty hard on folks to carry that burden 
and see after the other fellow. 

Less than 10 years ago there was an assistant of the Interior up 
here, and he was over in Sitka. They had a statehood hearing. I 
went up to him after the hearing, and I said, “T am not in favor 
of 1 State, but I would go 100 percent for 2 States, for southeastern 
Alaska. 

And he says, “I can tell you now, you will never get two States. 
You had better settle for one.” 

Then I told him of my experience in California. This is what 
he said to me: “How can you say that? Look at the Shasta Dam.” 
That dam was not completed until I was over 50, and I remember 
talking of damming the Sacramento River when I was just a little 
kid. Then waited until 1950 to get that development through. 

I do know that 

Senator Anperson. Do you think that was because California had 
become a State ? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. I think that was because northern California was 
a stepchild of southern California. They developed southern Cali- 
fornia to its full extent before they started in developing northern 
California. Of course, we could have started in 50 years—— 

Senator Anperson. Did Hiram Johnson come from southern Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mrs. Sarveta. I don’t know where he came from. 
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Senator Anperson. Did not Governor Warren come from northern 
California, Alameda County ? 

Mrs. Sarvewa. He is in this century. 

Senator ANpERSON. So are you and I. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Iam much farther along than you. 

I do know that something needs to be done here in the Territory, 
and the present setup needs a change. I know that. 

Senator Jackson. Might I ask this question at that point: Can 
you name a State where there is not some rivalry between one section 
of the State and another? 

Mrs. Sarveta. I am speaking only as to development. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. But can you name a State of the Union 
where there is not rivalry between one section and another section 
of the State? 

Mrs. SarvetA. If you were a sheepman in northern California, and 
saw the greater portion of your taxes going to develop southern Cali- 
fornia, there is no rivalry. They now are developing northern Cali- 
fornia, and I think anyone who has been in California will agree to 
that. 

Senator Jackson. Well, if you live in a school district and do not 
have school children and you fork out all the taxes for the schools, 
I suppose you have the same argument. 

Mrs. Sarveta. I admitted that in a democracy the money goes to 
where you help the most people. I admitted that; didn’t I? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Are you opposed to a democracy ? 

Mrs. Sarveta. Iam not. I am for a democracy. But I see, as one 
State in Aalaska, we will be even worse children than we are now, on 
Baranof Islands. We are stepchildren now. We get very little, and 
we would get less, as I see it. 

I will go on with my argument, if it is all right with you. 

Our fisheries are being depleted so rapidly that it makes one’s head 
swim. If you were depending on fish up here, you would find that 
out. I have letters here—— 

Senator Anprerson. Do you think that illustrates the value of the 
Territorial government as against State government ? 

Mrs. Sarveta. This will; bureaucrats. I have letters here begging 
and pleading with the Interior Department and Fish and Wildlife 
Service to listen to the voice of the people of Alaska to comply with 
Request Memorial No. 9, which abolishes the seining of herring for 
reduction purposes. We, the fishermen—and there are a number of 
thousands of us—believe that the lack of herring is the key to south- 
eastern Alaska’s fish problems. Herring is the natural food for nearly 
all sea life. When there is no herring, what is to keep the sea lion, the 
blackfish, the porpoise, the whale, the halibut, the ling cod, the king 
and the silver salmon, and numerous other fishes, from feasting upon 
schools of small salmon. They have to eat something, and it is a sure 
thing they have not been able to find any herring to eat. 

The bureaucrats of Washington brush our knowledge, based on 
experience, aside. If you gentlemen will bear with me a little bit, I 
would like to read you a few excerpts. I was over here in this last ses- 
sion, and I heard this memorial go through. We were hopeful, very 
hopeful. I talked to Mr. Rhodes, and he told me he thought that 
would be put into effect. Nothing happened, or I couldn’t ‘find out 
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where it had, so on the 13th of May I wrote to Mr. Farley. On the 
20th of May 

Senator Anperson. Mr. who? 

Mrs. SarveLa. Mr. Farley, who is the new Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

On May 20, I got a letter from Mr. Thompson, and he said Mr. 
Farley had not arrived yet, but they would let me know. I didn’t 
hear anything. This was written on the fishing grounds on June 26. 
So I wrote to Mr. Farley, and I think you folks probably wouldn’t 
be interested in the detail. I can give it to you for your records, if 
you want me to. I told him of what we knew, whe sre we had fished. 
Rudy has been fishing for 30 years, and it is only 2 years ago that we 
ever found a king ss almon with young ones, and we found that in Peril 
Straits. They were feeding on silver salmon. King salmon were 
feeding on silver salmon. 

So I told him all of my troubles and wrote him this long letter. 

Finally I got a letter back. He tells us all we know already, all 
through there 

The CuarrmMan. What is the date? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. The 14th of July. That is the letter I got. 

The CHarmrMan, June 26 to the 14th of July. They were pretty 
prompt. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Yes. I was pretty mad when I wrote it. 

Senator Anperson. Why do you not, if you do not mind, put your 
letter to Mr. Farley and his reply into the record. We will be glad 
to hear it, if you want to read it. 

Senator CLEMENTs. We will be glad to hear it. 

Mrs. SArve.a. I think it will take too much time. 

The Cuarrman. You may summarize it briefly, and then put it into 
the record. 

Mrs. Sarveta. I will read this. I said: 

In March I called upon Mr. Rhodes, of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Juneau, explaining the problems and telling him of our experience as salmon 
trollers and the necessity of having memorial No. 9 complied with. He assured 
me that he felt certain that in 2 months that new regulations would be in effect 
prohibiting the seining of herring for reduction purposes in the Sitka area. He 
stated that the John S. Cobb— 


their research boat— 








had made studies and they recommended that the herring be protected. 


I wrote and asked him, and in another one I end the letter and 
say: 


The reduction plants contribute very little to the economy of Alaska, whereas 
the individual salmon troller is important in the development of the country. 
Fishermen are homesteaders. Others own their own homes in southeastern 
Alaska towns, raise their families there and help in civie and club activities. 

Must we become a State before the wishes of the majority of the people are 
complied with? Memorial No. 9 passed by the last legislature is the voice of the 
people. 


That is what I wrote him. 

He writes back, as I said, and tells me all this that we already know, 
but he says here: 

Service biologists, who have been studying the herring fishery for many years, 


have reason to believe that fishing probably has not been the cause for decline 
in abundance of that species. Their studies have shown that changes in yield 
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have been associated closely with recruitment, or success of spawning. This is 
indicated by the variations in size of year classes in the commercial catch. Fur- 
thermore, recruitment does not appear to be related to the size of the spawning 
stock. It is their tentative conclusion that the changes in the abundance of 
herring, which you and others have noted, would have occurred with or without 
a fishery for reduction purposes. Territorial memorial No. 9, therefore, cannot 
be supported by the facts we now have. 

I have a book that was written in 1885. A lady made a trip up 
here. She tells how in every bay, all the inside waters were teeming 
with herring and salmon. You can get affidavits and I can get afli- 
davits from oldtimers who have been here 70 years and more, who 
will tell you the same thing; and I, myself, from 30 years ago, have 
seen it. There was no lack of herring when I came here, and there 
was no lack of salmon, either King or can salmon. 

Senator Jackson. In that connection, you have a Territorial Fish- 
eries Commission, and you have a director, I believe, by the name of 
Mr. Anderson. Have they recommended the same course of action 
that you suggested in your letter? 

Mrs. Sarvera. Mr. Anderson, as I understand it, doesn’t, from 
what they say, have much to do. I don’t know whether he does or not. 

Senator Jackson. It is purely advisory ? 

Mrs. Sarveta. I don’t know about that. 

Senator Jackson. What I am trying to lead up to is this: Do you 
have any professional support for your position ? 

Mrs. Sarvea. I am not talking from a professional support stand- 
point. I am talking from the actual experience of we who are out 
there fishing, and we who have seen it. He bases his on a scientific 
research. 

Senator Jackson. Well, usually scientific research is useful in 
forming an opinion. 

Senator ANDERSON. Ww hat did your local people say? What did 
the people in Alaska say? Do they not support you in what you say? 

Mrs. Sarvena. Ask them. They will all say “Yes.” 

Senator Anperson. Then why is it you want to stay a Territory 
and have Washington control you? 

Mrs. Sarveta. Just a minute until I get through with this. I don’t 
like the brushoff. 

Senator Anperson. But you want to continue it, you say. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Because, I told you why, because of my experience 
from 50 years ago in California. The same thing probably would 
happen to us now. 

Senator Anperson. Well, if you get no results now, how could you 
get worse results? 

Mrs. Sarve a. Well, wait a minute. I say statehood may be the 
answer. It might be the least of two evils, or we might have a secre- 
tary of fisheries. Why not a secretary of fisheries? At least some- 
one back in Washington who is interested in the economy and devel- 
opment of Alaska and the fishermen and merchants we support, 

I might go back. In one of these letters I wrote, I told them that 


we had good fishing. Some of the boats are making a hundred a 


month. ‘They came in, the seiners came in, and took it out. We 
called a meeting of all the business people in town, and got ahold of 
Rhodes, and they closed up Sitka Sound. 
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I also cried and growled to Mr. Bartlett. He sent me a copy of a 
letter he had from Mr. Farley. This is what he says: 

It is my belief that this amendment to the regulations will overcome the pro- 
tests of Mr. Rutherford and other residents of Sitka who have been concerned 
about the recent extensive herring fishing in Sitka Sound. 

They say give us a piece of pie, a wedge of it, and we will be satisfied. 

Maybe statehood is the answer. As I say, I don’t know. But as 
I read betwen the lines of these letters, they close Sitka Sound to 
herring fishing, and they think that will keep us satisfied for a while. 
But we are not going to shut up, because we know what is good for 
the development of the Territory. 

No matter what kind of report you gentlemen take back to Con- 
gress, there is one thing you can tell them from me. That is, the fisher- 
men and the industries we support are not going to shut up until they 
comply with the needs, the demands, and requests of our legislature, 
our greatest needs, gentlemen. And we in the Territory want you to 
know the seriousness of our problems, and the fisheries are one. 

Whether or not we can support a State, with my experience behind 
me I don’t see how we can, because I think we would get very little 
down here on these islands, where there was a very small amount of us. 
I doubt if we are ready. I wouldn’t say whether we are or not. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think we are. 

I have heard a lot of testimony this morning, and maybe we are. 
But I do know that something needs to be done for the fisheries of 
Alaska. If you gentlemen will help us on that, we, the fishermen, and 
we who support the town of Sitka and of Pelican out on the west 
coast here, will be very grateful. 

The CHarman. Thank you very much. Your address was Sitka? 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I am delighted that at least one person has come 
in from an outside point to meet the committee at one of its pub- 
licized meeting places. We appreciate that very much. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Senator, are you going to get those letters into 
the record ? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. Do you want the letters? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mrs. Sarvea. I will make copies of them and bring them back from 
the hotel. Is that all right? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

May 13, 1953. 
Mr. JoHN L, FARLey, 
Director of Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington, D. C, 

Deak Str: Our organization is comprised of fishermen who own their own 
boats. Some members have fished in the Territory for over 30 years. 

We have seen the herring decreasing every year and have requested the Fish 
and Wildlife Service here in the Territory from time to time to make regulations 
to abolish the taking of herring for reduction purposes. Last season there were 
only a few spots where there were any herring. And there were very few king 
salmon caught along the Alaskan coast. We believe that if the feed for the 
salmon is here that the salmon will come in, too, and that it is important that the 
herring be permitted to increase. 

You have in your office memorial No. 9 of the 21st legislature asking for 
regulations restricting the seining of herring for reduction purposes. We know 
of at least two petitions from different cities accompanying this memorial 
urging you to comply with its stipulations. 
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Through the years we have seen spawning areas wiped out by overfishing for 
reduction plants until there are only two areas where the herring spawn left. 
As regulations now stand the reduction plants will start seining on June 10. 

Won't you please comply with the needs of the fisheries in southeastern Alaska 
and issue regulations as set forth in memorial No. 9. It is the voice of the 
people. 

Respectfully, 
Myrrtu B. SArveEta, 
Secretary, Northern Fishing Vessel Owners Association, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 20, 1958. 
NORTHERN FISHING VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Sitka, Alaska, 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge your letter of May 13 addressed to Mr. 
John L. Farley, who has been named to succeed the present Director of this 
Service, with regard to the conflict existing between the trolling industry and 
the herring industry in southeastern Alaska. 

This matter will be brought to the attention of Mr. Farley when he comes to 
Washington early next month. 

Very truly yours, 
SEATON H. THOMPSON, 
Chief, Branch of Alaska Fisheries. 


ABOARD THE “MyrTH,” 
ON THE GROUNDS FISHING, 
June 26, 19538. 
Mr. JoHN L. FARLEY, 
Director of Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This refers to Mr. Seaton H. Thompson’s letter of May 20. 

It appears that the wishes of the fishermen of Alaska and the business that 
we support in southeastern Alaska have been disregarded by your office. 

In March I called upon Mr. Rhodes, of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Juneau, explaining the problems and telling him of our experience as salmon 
trollers and the necessity of having memorial No. 9 complied with. He assured 
me that he felt certain that in 2 months that new regulations would be in effect 
prohibiting the seining of herring for reduction purposes in the Sitka area. He 
stated that the John S. Cobb had made studies and that they had recommended 
that the herring be protected. 

Mr. Sarvela has fished these waters for over 30 years and it is our experience 
that when there is no herring there are very few king salmon. They do appear 
but move directly on. 

Twenty years ago the south end of Baranof Island was excellent king-salmon 
fishing. The reduction plant came into being and they took all of the herring 
south of Sitka. With the disappearance of the herring went the salmon fishing. 
The same conditions hold true of Whale Bay and Cape Edgecumbe to a certain 
extent. 

Salmon trolling for a number of years has been very good at Khaz Bay off 
Vhichagoff Island. For 3 years straight running the large herring-seining boats 
have been in there taking herring. This season we have been up there twice and 
it is the first time in all the years we have fished these grounds that there has 
been no herring. The salmon that we caught—and it has been mighty few— 
were full of small shrimp—herring feed. 

Point Amelia, off Kruzoff Island, is another spot that was fine salmon fishing 
for a number of years. It is a small spot and the herring would be concen- 
trated in and around the point and in Gilmer Bay. Two years ago a seiner 
came in among the fishermen and set their nets, gathered up a load of herring, 
and went into the bay to finish the job. Last year there was very little feed 
and only a few king salmon at Point Amelia. This year there has been prac- 
tically no fish at Amelia. 

Herring showed up at Cape Edgecumbe the latter part of May and have been 
there in quantity ever since and the king salmon showed up with them. A 
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number of $1,000 trips have come into Sitka from among the 40 trollers fishing 
there and on the outside of Kruzoff Island from Sheikov Bay to Bjorka Island 

This morning three large herring-seining boats appeared in the Sitka Sound and 
made sets among the trollers. Are they permiited to go inside the headlands to 
take herring for reduction purposes? 

The reduction plants contribute very little to the economy of Alaska, whereas 
the individual salmon troller is important in the development of the country. 
Fishermen are homesteaders. Others own their own homes in southeastern 
Alaskan towns, raised their families there, and help in civie and club activities. 

Must we become a State before the wishes of the majority of the people are 
complied with? Memorial No. 9 passed by the last legislature is the voice of the 
people. 

We voted a number of years ago, I believe it was 5 to 1, to have the fish traps 
removed from Alaskan waters. The 10 years will be up soon and little has been 
done along that line, too. 

We look forward to the new Fish and Wildlife Director being interested in 
protecting the fish and promoting the industry that develops the coast of Alaska. 

Won’t you please come to our assistance. 

Respectfully, 
NORTHERN FISHING VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
By Myrru B. Sarvewa, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 14, 1953. 


[Air mail] 


Mrs. Myrru B. SARVFLA, 
Secretary, Northern Fishing Vessel Owners Association, 
Sitka, Alaska. 


My Derar Mrs. SArvEtLA: I have for acknowledgment your letter of June 26 
concerning the apparent conflicting interests of the salmon trollers and the 
herring seiners in southeastern Alaska. 

You have called attention to memorial No. 9 of the last Territorial legislature 
which urged the abolition of herring fishing in the Territory for reduction pur- 
poses. You have mentioned also the recent appearance of large herring purse 
seine vessels in Sitka Sound where trolling for, king salmon has been especially 
profitable this year, with the expected result that the capture or dispersal of 
herring in that area will adversely affect trolling. 

Before receiving your letter, I issued an amendment to the Alaska fishery 
regulations on July 9 which prohibits commercial herring fishing inside of a line 
extending from Cape Edgecombe to Point Woodhouse on Bjorka Island, and thence 
to the eastern extremity of Elovoi Island. This regulation now prohibits all 
herring fishing, except by gill nets and except for bait, in Sitka and Krestof 
Sounds. 

This closure was not imposed to create a reserve for salmon trolling, but to 
protect a herring-spawning area, just as has been done in ‘Tongass Narrows, Auke 
Bay, Fish Egg Island, and lesser spawning grounds. 

There are great natural fluctuations in abundance of herring which occur 
independently of the commercial fishing for this species. For example, even 
though the Auke Bay and Tongass Narrows herring populations have been sub- 
jected only to bait fishing, reports indicate that their abundance has fluctuated 
widely. Oldtime bait fishermen at Ketchikan report that there have been periods, 
such as that from 1942 to 1948, when no herring appeared in the Narrows. The 
heavy run of the last year or so has developed since 1948. Before that, there were 
years when the Ketchikan bait fishermen could not supply requirements of local 
cold-storage plants. 

Service biologists, who have been studying the herring fishery for many years, 
have reason to believe that fishing probably has not been the cause for decline 
in abundance of that species. There studies have shown that changes in vield 
have been associated closely with recruitment, or success of spawning. This is 
indicated by the variations in size of year classes in the commercial catch. 
Furthermore, recruitment does not appear to be related to the size of the spawn 
ing stock. It is their tentative conclusion that the changes in the abundance of 
herring, which you and others have noted, would have oceurred with or without a 
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fishery for reduction purposes. Territorial memorial No. 9, therefore, cannot be 
supported by the facts we now have. 

I assure you that I am very much interested in the protection and conserva- 
tion of the fishery resources of Alaska and intend to take a very active part 
in this phase of the Fish and Wildlife Service’s responsibilities. In reaching 
conclusions as to the conservation needs of the resource, I expect to be guided 
primarily by scientific findings. If the same conservation results can be achieved 
by different means, it will be my purpose to follow the course that will cause the 
least possible interference with normal commercial practices. I will expect to 
receive guidance in this respect from fishermen and industry representatives 
through correspondence such as yours and through the official public hearings 
held annually throughout the Territory. 

I have gone into considerable detail in answering your letter so that you will 
know of my policy with regard to administration of the Alaska fisheries. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L., Far.ey, Director. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 9, 1958. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rupo_pH SARvVELA, 
Sitka, A laska, 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs. SARVELA: Thank you for your telegram of January 31. 1 
appreciate your personal recommendation concerning the governorship of Alaska. 
Your comments greatly aided us in making a final selection. 

A full and detailed study was made of the qualifications and experience of 
the many capable persons under consideration for this position. I am sure you 
will be pleased to know that Mr. B. Frank Heintzleman has been recommended 
to the White House for this appointment. I feel certain that he merits the 
confidence we have placed in him. 

I am grateful for the interest which you are taking in the public affairs of 
Alaska. With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


DoveLtas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
(Nore.—I have italicized the last paragraph; I never put anything on paper 
unless I truly believe the statements I make. As our problem is an urgent one, 
I decided to carry it to Mr. McKay as well as to Mr. Farley, and wrote the 
following letter. 


(Myrtu B. SArve.a.) 


ABOARD THE “Myrrn”, 
FISHING OFF KRUZzOF, 
Sitka, AtaskKa, July 5, 1953. 
Mr. Dovetas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Mr. McKay: In your letter of March 9, to myself and my husband, you 
stated that you are “grateful for the interest which you are taking in the 
public affairs of Alaska.” 

We have an urgent problem that needs attention, and we have tried to get 
relief from the Fish and Wildlife Service. Our efforts may have made a dent 
in our problem, but the help we so badly need is mighty slow in coming. 

We are salmon trollers fishing in and around Baranor, Krusof, and Chicagof 
Islands. It is only in recent years since the herring has become so scarce 
that we have had complaint against the herring seiners. It seems that they 
can only find herring in the small areas where we fish, and they come among 
us, make their sets, take the salmon feed as well as the salmon that are there. 
As soon as the herring are scooped up the salmon leave. 

The later part of May a school of herring appeared in Sitka Sound and on 
the outside of the Kruzof Island for the first time in a number of years. The 
salmon were there, too, and a good season, which we so urgently need, was in 
the making. On June 26 the herring seiners appeared and started scooping up 
the herring. 

A number of businessmen in Sitka wired Mr. Rhodes in Juneau, and I called 
him on the phone. He sent two representatives over, and they held a meeting 
on June 30. They said that they would make recommendations that Sitka 
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Sound be closed to protect the herring in that area, but that there was nothing 
they could do about our problem of keeping the seiners away from our fishing 
grounds. We asked that they close all the area from Cape Cross to Whale Bay 
from the land heads to 1 mile offshore to seining herring for reduction purposes. 
According to the representatives our problem is an economic one to be solved 
by the fishermen and the businesses we support in Sitka and Pelican. 

There must be 1,000 trolling boats, with investments from $1,000 to $30,000 
fishing this area. We are the lifeblood of these two communities. 

You know the story of the herring fisheries in southeastern Alaska from the 
records and charts of the Fish and Wildlife Service. We feel that the herring 
is to the salmon what corn is to a pig. When salmon are feeding on quantities 
of herring they are much larger and a better quality of fish than those feeding on 
other feed. And in turn we receive more for the fish. 

Memorial No. 9 passed by the 21st legislature is the voice of the people, and 
it seems that the request made in it is reasonable and should be complied with 
before the herring is completely destroyed. 

If this cannot be done, we, the trollers, ask that you close the area where 
we fish from Cape Cross to Whale Bay, 1 mile from the land heads out to sea 
When the herring show up again so that they can seine them outside that line 
we will be very happy for the reduction plants to operate. The area we want 
closed is only a small area, and it means the difference from barely existing 
to really living to us. 

I have written Mr. Farley in more detail, and you can get his file to supple- 
ment this letter. Many fishermen have written him direct, too. 

Another problem that we have been working on for many years and have 
gotten no place, is the reduction of the fish traps. We voted them out once, 
5 to 1, I believe, to be reduced each year until there should be none left in 10 
years. A number of years have passed, and I believe only six have been abol 
ished and those to the westward. Something should be done about this prob- 
lem, too. 

I am sorry to bother you with our problems, but as you know we have home- 
steaded and lived up here many years, and we want to protect the fisheries 
and develop the industry that does most for the individual living here. 

Respectfully, 
MyrrH B. SARVELA. 
Mrs. Rudolph Sarvela. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, 25, D. C., July 17, 1958. 
Mrs. MyrtH B. SARVELA, 
Secretary, Northern Fishing Vessels Owners Association, 
Sitka, Alaska. 

My Dear Mrs. SArveLta: Secretary McKay has referred to me for considera- 
tion and acknowledgement your letter of July 5 with regard to the effect of 
purse-seine fishing for herring in the vicinity of Sitka on salmon-trolling opera- 
tions. 

I wrote you concerning this matter on July 14 and went into considerable 
detail as to the reasons behind service actions with regard to the herring fishery 
for reduction purposes. If you have any other specific questions, I will be glad 
to try to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. Fartey, Director. 

(Note.—I believe in scientific research—but from my 59 years of living and 
learning what is a scientific fact today may be something else again tomorrow. 
A case in point is atomic energy. We, the fishermen, believe that our long years 
of experience should be considered. Our experience coupled with scientific re- 
search should in years to come rebuild our herring fisheries to where they were 
before the reduction plants pauperized us. 

(We had taken such abuse from the last administration that when I received 
Mr. McKay’s letter of March 9 I could see a ray of sunshine. Both Mr. McKay 
and Mr. Farley coming from the Pacific coast know the fisheries problems. I am 
still hopeful that they will get the real facts about Alaska's fisheries problems 
and correct them before we are forced to go chasing tuna off the California and 
Mexican coasts. 


40035—53——10 
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(I also wrote to Mr. Bartlett on July 6, too. I quoted the same information 
that you have in my letters to Mr. Farley and Mr. McKay—and asked him to 
call at the office of Mr. Farley and find out what they had done about memorial 
No. 9. 

(Mr. Bartlett answered me on July 10 and stated that he would do what he 
could but he believed that our cause was hopeless and our only answer was 
statehood. 

(I wrote him again on July 16 and asked him to keep checking with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. I received a reply on July 22 enclosing a copy of the 
following letter. 

(Myrra B. SARVELA.) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D, C., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BartLEtt: Thank you very much for your letter of July 13 trans- 
mitting copies of correspondence from Mr. O. R. Rutherford, manager of the 
Sitka Cold Storage Co., concerning herring seining in Sitka Sound and its eco- 
nomic effect on salmon trolling. 

On July 9, I issued an amendment to the Alaska fishery regulations which 
prohibits fishing for herring, except for bait and except by gill nets, in Sitka 
Sound and Krestof Sound. This amendment became effective on July 15 upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 

This action was taken to protect herring on the Sitka spawning grounds, 
where at times they school in large numbers and are especially vulnerable to 
capture. This closure was not imposed to create a reserve for salmon trolling. 
Similar closures on herring spawning grounds apply to Tongass Narrows, Auke 
Bay, and Fish Egg Island on the west coast of Prince of Wales Island. 

It is my belief that this amendment to the regulations will overcome the 
protests of Mr. Rutherford and other residents of Sitka who have been concerned 
about the recent extensive herring fishing in Sitka Sound. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L, Fartey, Director. 

(Note.—F rom the last paragraph Washington believes we will be satisfied with 
a small “wedge of pie.’ Weare grateful for what we got but it is not enough—to 
live and prosper we need more. 

(Myrtu B. SARVELA.) 


JuLy 16, 1953. 
Mr. H. A. DUNLOP, 
International Fisheries Commission, 
Fisheries Hall No. 2, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

DEAR Mr. Dun top: This confirms our telephone conversation of yesterday. 
Here’s the story: 

For the first time in a number of years there has been a good showing of 
herring at Cape Edgecumbe and along the outside of Kruzof Island and it is 
the first time in a number of years that we have had good fishing in this area. 
There are around 40 trollers fishing this area and during June a number of $1,600 
trips were taken into Sitka. Then on the 26th of June, the herring seiners 
showed up and started scooping up the herring. You may know we were wild. 
As soon as the herring goes, so does the salmon. And such salmon—the best we 
have had in years. 

The waters near and around Sitka are the spawning ground of the herrinyz. 
With the help of the businessmen of Sitka we protested the seining of herring 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service and were successful in getting Sitka Sound 
closed as a protection to the spawning area. The only other patch of herring 
was in Sholikof Bay off Kruzof Island and the seiners immediately moved up 
there and have been taking herring from there now for 2 weeks. For the tirst 7 
or 8 days they were upon the flats in less than 20 fathoms of water. This is a 
feeding ground for halibut. It has been our experience to catch numerous 
chicken halibut in these waters from the beginning of fishing until closing. They 
have been so numerous this season that it has been impossible to troll in the 
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shallow water. The last couple of days before we came in I noticed that the 
seiners were out in deeper water. It may be that the herring is getting scarce. 
I do know that they have scooped up many loads and at times there has been 
9 of those big seiners in this small area. According to the seiners themselves 
over the radiotelephone, this is the only area where there is any herring. For 
years they have cleaned area after area. 

My husband has been fishing in these waters over 25 years and I have been 
with him since his return from the Army in 1946. It is appalling the areas wiped 
out since I have been on the boat. First it was Wilson Cove in Chatham Straits, 
then Tyee and Khaz Bay outside of Chichagof Island. It seems to take years 
before the herring come back after they clean them out. Port Alexander has 
never recovered from the intensive seining done there around 20 years ago. Hali- 
but and salmon fishing was good there too, and neither set in there in quantity 
any more. 

We, who fish, are not scientists—but we do know that the herring is the natural 
food for the fish and when there is plenty of herring we have fine fat halibut and 
salmon. To have fine fat fish we need quantities of herring. We firmly believe 
that the herring is to a salmon and halibut what corn is to a pig, and it is eco- 
nomically important that the herring be left in quantity to fatten up the halibut 
and salmon. Most folks don’t realize that there is as much difference between 
a fat and poor fish as there is between a fat and poor fowl or a fat and poor 
animal. Even Mr. Shuman, the Fish and Wildlife Service representative making 
the investigation, stated that they had never done any reSearch on this angle 
and, of course, could not affirm or deny our belief. 

If we could keep the seiners out of the bays and 1 mile off the shores it would 
help both the halibut and saimon fishermen—and that is what we are asking 
now, that the area from Cape Cross to Whale Bay be closed 

The Alaska Legislature passed memorial No. 9 at the 21st session; this was 
to abolish the taking of herring for reduction purposes in southeastern Alaska 
until they appeared in abundance again. ‘The fish and wildlife charts show that 
the herring is decreasing at a rapid rate and they even admit that it should be 
closed. There is some force which we do not understand who seems to want to 
rob Alaska of its natural resources and we are trying every channel possible to 
save our industry. 

If, after surveying the problem, the International Fisheries Commission believe 
that herring is a vital food for the halibut; will you join us in trying to protect 
the herring from being destroyed by the reduction-plant operators? 

Respectfully, 
NORTHERN FISHING VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
--- , Secretary. 


Anoarp THE “Myrrta,” 
Cotp STorAGE FLoart, 
Sitka, Alaska, August 11, 1953. 
SITKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sitka, Alaska. 


GENTLEMEN : I understand that you need something in writing from the fisher- 
men before you can push our campaign to have memorial No. 9 complied with, 
or at least the area from Cape Cross to Whale Bay closed to herring seining 
for the reduction plants. 

As you have already been advised by the Fish and Wildlife Service they have 
no interest in the needs of one fisheries in regards another, therefore, there is 
little we fishermen can do except protest the taking of herring. We know from 
experience that herring is the natural feed of the king and silver salmon and 
When there are large schools of herring we have good fishing and a fine quality 
of fish. This means dollars in our pockets. To you, it means moving the goods 
on your shelves—the difference between a good season and a bad season. 

Here’s a quote from a letter written to Mr. Bartlett by Mr. Farley on July 17: 

“It is my belief that this amendment to the regulations will overcome the 
protests of Mr. Rutherford and other residents of Sitka who have been concerned 
about the recent extensive herring fishing in Sitka Sound.” 

It appears that they have given us a wedge of pie and they believe that will 
keep us satisfied. We are grateful for the closing of Sitka Sound but it is not 
enough. The charts of the Fish and Wildlife Service show that the herring 
is being depleted in southeastern Alaska and every businessman and fisherman 
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in this area should continue to protest to the Fish and Wildlife Service until 
memorial No. 9 is put into effect. 

Here’s another theory that is strictly my own and it may or may not be true. 
When the herring, the natural food of nearly all sea life, including sea gulls, is 
nonexistent, what do they feed upon? 

Mr. Rhodes is worried about the run of pinks at the present time. Could 
it be that when these schools of young salmon leave the fresh water that they 
are substituted for the herring and are devoured by the seals, sea lions, whales, 
king salmon, and silvers, whereas sea life feeding upon herring would have their 
hunger satisfied and would not prey upon the young salmon? Two years ago in 
Peril Straits we caught kings feeding on young silvers 4 to 6 inches long. That’s 
the first time in all the years that Rudy has fished for salmon that he has come 
upon this situation. 

_At Khaz Bay this year the salmon have been full of shrimp and young scrap 
fish, with needle fish from time to time. And it has been poor fishing all season. 
For 3 years straight the herring seiners scooped the herring out of there. 

We of the fishing industry feel that we need the herring in southeastern 
Alaska for feed for the salmon and halibut if we are to prosper, and ask that 
you use what power you have to insist that regulations set forth in memorial 
No. » be complied with or at least the outside waters in this area be closed. 

Respectfully, 
MyYrtTH AND Rupy SARVELA, 
Troller Myrth, 


The CuHarrman. Any questions ? 
Evidently not. Thank you very much. 
(A supplemental statement submitted by Mrs. Sarvela follows:) 


I appeared before the statehood committee this afternoon, and if it is in order, 
I would like to make an additional statement for the record. 

In the first place, from my viewpoint we are not the little people of America. 
Actually, we are the big people of America. It is through our efforts that Amer- 
ica holds her respected place among the nations of the world. We make democ- 
racy work. We keep freedom flowing across the lands. 

I believe that Alaska should become a State when the tax-free developments, 
that are now in the offing, materialize and that period of freedom from tax has 
passed. We will then be in a position to handle our economy, contribute to the 
welfare of the other 48 or 49 States and become first-class citizens. 

As stated in the records here today, our population is 1 man, woman, or child 
to each 5 acres. The problem of developing those acres, while living and con- 
tributing to the cost of Government, is a little more of a burden than we, the 
big people, should undertake. 

Also, I would like to be permitted to elect our own Governor. 

Thanks for listening to our problems, and I pray that mutual benefit will grow 


out of these hearings. 

The Cuarrman. There does not seem to be any order of priority on 
the list of names that I have, so I will mix them up a little bit. 

Mrs. M. O. Johnson? 

Mrs. Sarvela, I also want to say it is encouraging to see the wives of 
the fishermen come in and make these statements. A number of the 
wives of fishermen spoke to the committee at Ketchikan, and I pre- 
sume we will hear from others as we finish this trip. 

Will you give your name for the record, Mrs. Johnson ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mrs. Jonnson. Mrs. M. O. Johnson. 

The Cuarrman. And your address? 

Mrs. Jounson. My address is Assembly Apartments, Box 1252. 

The Cuamman. Here in Juneau? 

Mrs. Jomnson. Yes; here in Juneau. 

The Cuatrman. You may be seated, and proceed in any manner 
you like. 
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Mrs. Jounson. I shall be very brief. 

I came to the Territory in 1915, so I have been here a very long 
time. I have heard these statehood discussions over and over. In 
fact, one of the most important ones, in my earlier years, was coming 
up here to Juneau with a school convention, where the subject of the 
debate was statehood. Some young people made a very fine presen- 
tation. 

I had no idea that we would be waiting this long to achieve state- 
hood, because those young people were very much in favor of it at 
that time, and they reflected the sentiments of their parents and the 
people they knew. 

I, myself, have my family of two daughters here in Alaska yet. 
Those 2 daughters have, between them, 8 children. We are all very 
good Alaskans. We are hoping for statehood still, although it has 
been long in coming. 

We do hope that these discussions will lead to something tangible, 
and that I shall live, for one, to see statehood achieved. 

I wish you all luck in presenting this problem. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. You have found Alaska a very pleas- 
ant place to live; have you? 

Mrs. Jounson. Indeed I did. The only thing is, we are not a State. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Frank Marshall? 

Give your name, address, and occupation to the reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MARSHALL, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Marswauy. Frank Marshall. My address is Juneau. Tama 
labor representative, union representative, for the Brotherhood of 


— ers. 


I heard a statement earlier this morning that most all the persons 
who appeared here interested in sts atehood for Alaska were young. 
That is not true. A lot of us grew old waiting for statehood. Ihave 
been here 25 years. 

The CuatrmMan. You do not call yourself old, do you? 

Mr. MarsHatw. I feel pretty old, Senator. ‘Twenty-five years ago, 
about the first thing that I saw a great need for in Alaska was a |: bor 
movement and statehood. 

I became involved in the labor movement first, and ever since that 
time we have been striving for statehood. The labor movement as a 
whole in Alaska has been striving for statehood constantly. It has 
spent a great deal of money in advertising the referendum that was 
voted on here a few years ago. 

The salmon industry is, of course, very strong, as has been brought 
out here before. They naturally do not favor statehood because of the 
absence of property tax on their great holdings in Alaska, and the 
fact that they have been able to procure free or very cheap fish through 
the use of fish traps in Alaska, something which I think the Senator 
from Washington will agree with me the »y abolished in Washington 
many years ago. 

Since that time, their salmon catches have been on the increase, noi 
consistently, possibly, and ours have been declining consistently. But 
over a period of years, I think the records will show that our salmon 
catches have declined very dangerously. 
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Right at the present time, the papers are full of what a terrible pack 
we have in Alaska this year. I haven’t been concerned with fisheries 
for more than 10 or 12 years, but I used to be a fisherman. It con- 
tinually got worse. 

I know that during the time I was fishing, every year you could 
see a decrease in the supply of salmon. They are not a little people, 
the salmon industry, that you came to Alaska to hea I know that 
you hear them in Washington, because they have a tmlees lobbyist 
there the year round, and are ready to attack anything, any proposi- 
tion that is put up before Congress that might interest our Congress. 

Also, the mining industry of Alaska is in a similar situation. I 
travel Alaska continually and see many of these things. In the last 
few years I have seen thousands of acres of potentially wonderful 
agricultural ground in northern and western Alaska ruined by the 
mining industry, which has stripped it off and left it bare rocks. It 
will take many generations to have that ground replaced by nature so 
that it will be ready for agricultural development. 

All of that country that is being used by the mining industry up 
there, and left useless, is good agricultural ground before it is touched. 

I think those things and m: any, many other things, could be elimi- 
nated, averted, if it were a State. I truthfully feel that. I know 
since my time up here, we have had two wonderful men representing 
us as Delegates to Congress. They love Alaska and Alaskans love 
them. But it is pitiful to know that they can go there and be heard 
sometimes, and treated as office boys the rest of the time, since they 
have no vote. They have nothing to say about what goes on up there. 

I think the best argument that I have ever heard for statehood was 
one by our late Tony Dimond, who was a Delegate to Congress for 
many years. I notice that in the back of this book here, our r demand 
for statehood for Alaska is founded “on the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. We 
are confident that if those principles are truly adhered to in this gen- 
eration, at this time and in this instance, that demand cannot be justly 
denied.” 

I think that is the most truthful quotation anybody can give toward 
statehood, and I don’t know what argument there is against such a 
demand for that. I don’t know w hat : argument there is against peo- 
ple’s denial of answering such an ar cument as that. 

I think that is all I have. 

Senator JAcKsoN. You made some reference to fish traps as being 
the cause of the decline of the run of salmon. I am sure you would 
not want to convey that impression. That is a question of the kind 
of gear that you are going to use in fishing. 

Mr. Marsitay. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. In other words, it is one means of catching fish, 
and does not relate to the decline in the run of salmon. 

Mr. Marsuau, On the contrary, Senator, it does relate to the de- 
cline of salmon. It has certainly been proven to the satisfaction, I 
believe, of all fishermen in Alaska that the use of fish traps in Alaska Ly 
if they were used judiciously, possibly they would not deplete the 
runs, but they are not. They are a privileged piece of gear placed in 
the natural runs of salmon in Alaska, where they cannot help but 
deplete that particular run. 
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Senator Jackson. But they take a certain number of salmon, and 
if they catch only a certain number of salmon during the course of 
a year, it couldn’t possibly cause the depletion. 

“Mr. Marsuauu. It catches all of them that go on that route. 

Senator Jackson. Sure. But if you get 5 million cases one year and 
4 million the next, the means that you use to catch them would not 
have anything to do with the later decline in the run of salmon; is that 
not right ? 

Mr. Marsua tt, I disagree with you, Senator. I believe they do. 

Senator Jackson. You could use purse seines to stop the salmon 
from going upstream, and take a tremendous number of them, but that 
only relates to the total catch. Unless it stops escapement, and escape- 
ment is regulated, it could not be the cause of the decline of your run. 
I just want to be fair and keep the record straight. 

Mr. Marsua.u. The escapement is regulated after the depletion is 
done of a certain season. If you will look back on the records of the 
runs of salmon 

Senator Jackson. Would you say that one type of gear promotes 
greater salmon runs than others ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes, indeed; I would. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this, then: Should you permit 
unrestricted purse seining ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. No; I do not think you should ask for any unre- 
stricted fishing of any type. 

Senator Jackson. No; it is all during seasons. It is during a par- 
ticular limited period of time. But should you limit the number of 
purse seine boats ¢ 

Mr. Marsuauu. Yes. I think to limit the number to certain areas 
is certainly essential. 

Senator Jackson. Are you going to say that only certain fisher- 
men can go into certain bays? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Only certain numbers of types of gear. 

Senator Jackson. How are you going to accomplish that? 

Mr. Marsuauy. Not allow them in the area. 

Senator Jackson. What if I come along and say I have a boat, and 
have lived in Alaska all my life. Are you going to say I cannot fish 
in certain areas? 

Mr. Marsuauy. They would have to do that or control the length 
of time those areas are open, and they are already controlled “by 
the regulations governing the setting of gear too close to another. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not see how difficult it gets when you say 
how many purse-seine nets are going to be out, how many gill nets, 
and so on? A certain type of gear will catch a certain number of 
salmon. When you have caught that number of salmon, that has a 
direct relationship to the number of fish you are going to have in later 
years, because of the escapement problem. Right? 

Mr. Marsua.u. There is no limit to the number of salmon any type 
of gear can catch, Senator. A fish trap may catch 10 million fish in 
1 year, and not 10,000 next year, or a gill net the same thing, or a 
purse seine the same thing. 

Senator Jackson. If you catch 10,000 fish in a trap and 10,000 in a 
purse seine net, would you say that the 10,000 you caught in purse 
seine nets will promote greater salmon runs in future years than the 
10,000 caught in the trap? 
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Mr. Marsuauu. Yes, I will say that, if you will let me qualify my 
answer. 

Senator Jackson. Explain how. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Because the 10,000 caught in the fish trap were all 
the fish that went along there, because “the trap caught them all; 
but for the 10,000 caught in the purse seine, you can be sure another 
10,000 got loose. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but you still have the problem of getting 
yroper escapement. You may get all in one bunch, but they can all 
fater get up, and another bunch come along. That is something else. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Yes; of another run. You will notice that the 
earlier runs of salmon have been depleted in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, as you know, with unlimited purse 
seining, or other types of nets, you can accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. Marswauy. With unlimited fish tr aps, too. 

Senator Jackson. And that is permitted, is it not? 

Mr. Marsuauy. Yes; I think it is. 

Senator Jackson. I am trying to keep the record straight. I am 
for statehood. I just do not want the record to bring out things 
that are not factually correct. 

You have unlimited purse seining, and you can put up enough 
purse seines in a given area to catch them all. 

Mr. Marsuaty. They are allowed only so close together. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but you can put in an unlimited number 
in a given area. Fish traps have to be set in a certain manner, 
too. 

Senator Barrerr. Did you tell us down at Ketchikan that the traps 
have been eliminated largely down in Washington ? 

Senator Jackson. They were voted out by referendum. 

Senator Barrerr. And has the yield been declining since 1931? 

Senator Jackson. No. The runs in Alaska have been declining 
consistently since 1931. There have been no new traps granted since 
that time. 

Senator Barrerr. What did you say about Washington ? 

Senator Jackson. Washington’s run has come up some, but a lot 
of that has been due to the sockeye run which came about since the 
opening up of Hell’s Gate on the Fraser River, so that the sockeye 
can get up the Fraser River in Canada. That has been the biggest 
improvement in the run. 

The Cuarman. You made a statement, or you implied, at least, 
that statehood would give what is now the Territory, the State of 
Alaska, control over all of these public lands, like agr icultural lands 
that you say the gold people are ruining ? 

Mr. Marsuary. No; I didn’t enter into that, because I don’t know 
about control of the public lands. We could pass legislation de- 
manding reforestation and replacing the agricultural ground. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you know that even a good many States 
down in the continental area are still largely public lands under the 
control of the Federal Government, and do’ you know that the bills 
up to date that have been proposed for statehood for Alaska allow 
a very small percentage of your total acreage to the State of Alaska? 

Mr. Marsnauy. That is true. I believe, as has been explained to 
me, that we should be satisfied, perhaps, to get a half a ham rather 
than to get nothing at all but the bone. 
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The Cuamman. Nebraska, my own State, has practically no public 
land left, because it was all agricultural and all homesteaded. But 
there are a number of States represented here in this delegation today 
that run from 50 to 80 percent public lands. 

It is not my province to give you or any others advice on what 
you should do, but I hope when Alaska becomes a State, that it will 
have enough of a territory to really amount to something. 

The first bill that was under consideration allowe d—and I am speak- 
ing from memory now—around 1 percent of the total area. I think 
it would be a very sad joke to wish onto the people of Alaska, fine 
people as they are, giving statehood for a little spot like that, and 
the rest still under the control of the Federal Government. I hope 
when you get statehood you are going to get enough of Alaska to 
make something out of it. 

Mr. MarsHa.. I believe, Senator, that you know what we should 
have up here, and I hope you will do your best to see we can get it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Marcus Jensen is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MARCUS JENSEN, A SENATOR FROM THE FIRST 
TERRITORIAL DIVISION OF ALASKA, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. JENSEN. I have been in the Territory 24 years, and about 20 
years of that time I have been in the retail business. I have served 
in the 1949 session of the legislature, in the house, and was also in the 
special session of that year; and I am now a Democratic senator from 
the first division. 

During the last session, I was 1 of 16 senators, who voted for a me- 
morial asking for immediate statehood, and I want to say that my 
vote was placed very sincerely on that memorial. It was only after 
the session closed and I found out that a hearing would be held in 
Alaska, that I took it up myself to become a little more familiar 
with previous hearings, with the proposed bills on the subject. 

As I worked on the subject and got into it, I became more inter- 
ested in the facts that I uncovered. I have some figures here. 

I want to make it clear that I still have an open mind in the matter 
of statehood. Yet, with my research, I have come up with a larger 
total than some of the people for statehood. 

I would like to ask this committee to explore with me my figures. 
If they can prove to me that they are wrong, I will be the first to 
admit it and say that we should have state shood immediately. 

I am going to attack this problem first from a purely business stand- 
point, because I feel that our Government is big business. I am going 
to attack it from a standpoint of the economical side, which will show 
just what makes Alaska tick, where are we getting our money, how are 
we paying our bills. 

Senator ANperson. Would you help me out a little bit? Have I not 
seen you in Washington as a witness ¢ 

Mr. JensEN. I believe you did, some years ago. 

Senator Anperson. Did you not come down there when Governor 
Gruening’s confirmation was under consideration ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. I did. 

Senator Anperson. We would like to have a lot in the record on 
the question of statehood. I personally agree with the individual who 
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said a while ago you should not put this on a dollar-and-cents basis. 
But just the same, that has been the matter on which there has been 
the most discussion. 

Mr. Jensen. Being a businessman and being in the legislature, I am 
very conscious of the fact that it is important to pay your bills and 
stay solvent. 

Senator AnpErson. What is your business? Are you not a canner? 

Mr. Jensen. No, not primarily. I was a very small stockholder in 
a very small cannery. But my business through the years has been 
primarily the retail grocery busin ess, 

I have classified our industries in Alaska under three headings, 
namely, our basic resources, our government spending, and then the 
secondary businesses that would live off the first two. 

The first group is the most important in considering Alaska’s 
ability to support statehood in the future. It is dependent upon the 
availability of natural resources, the demand for products derived 
from such resources, and the ability of Alaskans to utilize these re- 
sources to meet known demands. 

The second group, which is the most important single portion of our 
present economy, is dependent entirely upon the appropriation activi- 
ties of the United States Congress, and the internal conditions prompt- 
ing Congress into such action. 

The level of our economy and activity in the third group, which 
would be the secondary group living off the money spent in the 
basic industries and the Federal activity, is dependent largely on 
those first two groups. A loss in either of the primary groups, say a 
loss of the $114 million annually spent on defense construction ex- 
penditures, would result in proportion: ite decreases in the third group. 

The reliable basic economic statistics in Alaska are somewhat scarce. 
A rough picture of the importance of these three major groupings of 
sources of income and employment can be gained from a breakdown 
of the employment in Alaska by industry grouping. 

I have here a table which has the figures on it breaking down these 
three industries. 

The breakdown under basic industries, taking the low month and 
the high month, which would be January and June of 1952, the total 
in January—3,456; the total in June—20,445 

Under the contract construction program, which is mostly Govern- 
ment spending, in January—3,817; in June—21,139. 

The secondary industries, such as transportation, wholesale, serv- 
ices, and extra Government spending, which live off these first two, 
in January—17,434; in June—32,616. 

Senator Anperson. Why do you say that transportation lives off 
agriculture? Could you not by the same token say that agriculture 
lived off transportation? Is it not a matter of individual ‘judgment 
as to how you place these things? The fact that the transportation 
worker has to have food, does that not signify that agriculture may 
be living off of transportation ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot quite agree, Senator, in this respect 

Senator Anperson. It is a matter of a great deal of discussion, as 
to which came first, the chicken or the egg. I would be glad to have 
you tell me. 

Mr. Jensen. Fundamentally, even on a small scale, if a man had 
a farm, away back he used the horse and buggy to get it to market. 
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Nowadays we have faster transportation. But if I were to venture 
an answer, I would say agriculture came first, and transportation has 
increased in efficiency and better roads over this period of time that 
we have had agriculture. That would be my answer. 

Senator Anperson. You do not think there is a general interde- 
pendence all the way through our whole economic structure? Do 
you think the merchant lives off the farmer, or does not the farmer 
also live off the merchant? 

Mr. JensEN. I think in that relation there is a corresponding play. 
But fundamentally, agriculture to transportation, agriculture started 
when we had a very low grade of roads and has progressed. And 
along with that, transportation has increased in efficiency and in 
hetter roads. 

It appears from these figures, some of which are estimated but 
most of which are based upon actual data, that the annual average 
value of products produced from Alaska’s resources came to $120 
million as compared with an annual average expenditure by the Fed- 
eral Government of $147,474,000 for construction of defense facilities 
and civil public works. This demonstrates that we must double our 
present production from our natural resources if we are to generate 
sufficient basic income to replace what is now being spent annually by 
the Federal Government for chiefly defense or defense-related con- 
struction. Unless this is done, should defense construction come to 
an end we will not be able to maintain our present levels of economic 
activity, prosperity, and employment, and in turn our present level 
of tax revenues. 

From a business standpoint, that is the basis of my argument. 
Taking a 10-year period and showing that we are averaging $115 
million for defense construction against $120 million from natural 
resources, it bothers me to think that in the future it is possible that 
our tax level of income will come down to a point where it would 
make it difficult to support statehood. 

The value of our basic industries for 1951 and 1952, which brings 
it up to date, was a total, for 1951, of $124.5 million; and for 1952, 
the total is $118,659,000. 

For Federal defense construction, for 1951—$104 million; and for 
1952—$160 million. 

In some ways, as I got into this research I was perturbed over 
the fact that where the legislature had appropriated money for a 
statehood committee to accumulate the story for statehood, there 
seemed to be a few people presenting the figures compiled showing 
the difficulties that would arise under statehood at this time. 

We have had within our Territorial structure the Alaska Develop- 
ment Board, which has done a very good job of compiling figures, of 
keeping us up to date on where the money was coming from. 

I would like to read an excerpt from the last biennial report of the 
Alaska Development Board: 

Much of Alaska’s recent prosperity has been owing to the large defense-con- 
struction program which has been under way in the Territory, practically without 
interruption, since the beginning of World War II. 

The figures * * * show the size of this very considerable program of spend- 
ing in Alaska. It has averaged a cool $114,300,000 every year since 1940. What 
this has meant in terms of jobs has been shown in the preceding pages. What 
it has meant in terms of basic support for the economy can be imagined, 
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The defense-construction program in Alaska is not going to end tomorrow, 
or next year, or even the year after that. The Alaska district engineer has 
announced that 1953 will be one of the biggest construction years in history, 
with about $240,100,000 in projects to be placed under contract. These will 
consist of 112 proposed jobs, including $71 million in work for the Army, $67.6 
million for the Alaskan Air Command, $1.5 million for the Alaska Communica- 
tion System, and $100 million remaining available from programs of earlier 
years. It is certain that another big year of defense construction will follow 
in 1954, and it is probable there will be a program of at least average size in 
1955. 

But inevitably the era of spending for major defense construction in Alaska 
must come to an end sometime. And it is probable that we are near the point 
where it will begin to taper off. 

This could confront the areas of the Territory which have experienced their 
greatest growth during the construction boom, particularly the Alaska Railbelt, 
with a serious economic crisis. Places where new things to take the place of 
defense spending should be sought include not only Anchorage and Fairbanks 
but also the port cities of Seward and Valdez, through which materials have 
streamed, and in fact all railroad and highway points of central Alaska. 

To me, that is very pertinent information, because it tells a story. 
It tells what the future is likely to hold for Alaska. 

Senator Anprrson. It is the Alaska Development Board’s opinion. 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Senator ANpvErsON. It could be that defense spending will go right 
along. 

Mr. Jensen. The only thing that bothers me a little bit is that the 
committee that heard Mr. Sundborg on this broke into his conversa- 
tion and said, “Mr. Sundborg, I would like to say this for the record, 
that you, as head of the dev elopment board, in presenting these fig- 
ures, I hold your testimony very important, and I am sure the rest 
of the committee will also do that.” 

Now, if he had presented this problem in that manner, I would say 
that the money spent by the Territorial legislature had been well 
spent. But I had to spend 2 weeks compiling this myself to get the 
story in my way to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. Mr, Jensen, I will not interrupt you very much, 
but you apparently agree with the general statement that there must 
be a decline in defense spending in the Territory of Alaska, ultimately? 

Mr. Jensen. I think that the Railbelt, from newspaper articles, 
recognize that fact themselves. It has been published in the Railbelt. 

The Carman. The next question I was going to ask is, since that 
is your opinion, do you not think it is the opinion generally of the 
people in Alaska? 

Mr. Jensen. I think so. In other words, they recognize the fact 
that there is some set program for defense spending in Alaska, and 
it is natural to suppose that with the money that has been poured in 
here, it will come to a close. It cannot go on, on that same scale. 

The Cuarrman. One part of the Government that was drastically 
reduced in the proposed spending in this last budget was the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And I think that the members of the administra- 
tion, the members of Congress, regardless of party affiliation, were 
entirely in harmony with that decline and with the thought that it 
would continue to decline to a point where they figure that it will 
not be an overburdening load to the American taxpayer. 
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Senator CiemMents. I am sure the chairman limits that to con- 
struction money, does he not? He does not want to leave the im- 
pression with this group here that there will be any less emphasis 
put upon the importance of Alaska as far as defense 1s concerned. 

The CHatrman. No. On the importance of defense, no. 

Senator Cements. The expenditure will continue to be very sizable 
and may very well increase, except in the construction field. 

The CuatrMan. The bulk of these expenditures, I think, were con- 
struction. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Jensen, I think everyone is in agreement that 
the capital expenditures for new facilities, and so on, in Alaska and 
elsewhere are bound to decline. I am wondering whether you feel 
that there will be a substantial decline in military personnel, as such, 
and equipment, that will be maintained in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, from a construction standpoint, it takes so much 
equipment to do a certain job. If you are spending $500 million on 
big jobs, it takes so much equipment, it takes so much manpower. 
And I think the employment statistics here showed that during the 
month of June, for construction it went up to 21,000 from 3,000. 

Senator ANDERSON. That does not answer his question at all. It 
does not skirt it. 

Mr. JenseN. Could I have it again, please? 

Senator Jackson. It is pretty clear. I said we are all in agreement 
that there will be a decline in capital expenditures. In other words, 
we build so many installations and we have an overall program that 
will be completed at a given date. I am wondering whether you feel, 
after the construction phase has been completed, there will be a 
decline in the number of military personnel. It is a very simple 
proposition. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, the question hinges on whether military per- 
sonnel applied to construction spending, and I would say that the 
military personnel would remain somewhat the same. 

Senator Jackson. No; I said military personnel. Surely you have 
the Corps of Engineers that have some officers that supervise con- 
struction, but that is very limited. 

Mr. JenseN. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, do you feel that there is going 
to be a substantial decline or a decline in the number of military 
personnel ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. Not too great; no. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, might it not go up? You 
build a new installation and you have to put military personnel in 
it. That is pretty simple; is it not? 

Mr. JENSEN. The point I make is that most of those installations 
are already here, and from the standpoint of the total men here now, 
that is when I take it, not only at the begining but the total employ- 
ment of military now, due to the fact that most of the installations are 
in, certainly wouldn’t vary much. 

Senator Jackson. You are confusing military personnel and 
civilian personnel. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. I understand the question. 

Senator Jackson. You say you are using military personnel to 
construct these projects? 
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Mr. Jensen. I didn’t say that. I said I assumed that the military 
construction program has reached its peak and is taking care of 
practically the maximum military personnel that it will. So it 
shouldn’t vary too much. 

Senator Jackson. ‘That does not follow at all. You see, when you 
finish a new radar installation, do you assume that while the con- 
struction is on you already have the military personnel there ? 

Mr. Jensen. No. 

Senator Jackson, Well, I am trying to give an illustration. When 
you are working on an airfield, you are constructing it, getting it 
ready, you do not have the military personnel in there—I hope they 
are not that wasteful—before they complete construction. 

Mr. Jensen. I think we understand each other. If there is a 
third of the developing to be done under military spending, when 
that is done there will be an increase in military personnel. 

Senator Jackson. That is all Ll asked. That is the whole question. 

Senator Anperson. Then you do not think the military personnel 
will decline when the installation is completed ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. No; I do not. 

Senator CLements. As a matter of fact, you are convinced they are 
going to increase, are you not ¢ 

Mr. JeNsEN. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. That is all I wanted to know. 

Senator CLtements. We are in agreement. 

Mr. JENSEN. The next step would be to see whether we can afford 
statehood under our present tax system and under the estimated reve- 
nue that we will get in future years. In some ways this is related 
somewhat, in my thinking, to a man that. invests in a $40,000 house, 
assuming, and having a lot of faith, that he is going to double his 
wages in a few years. I have a great deal of faith in the potential 
resources of Alaska, but I also think that it is not good business 
to step into a heavy tax burden until we know that those developments 
of those resources are a positive thing and we can get taxes from them. 

Making a cross index of the cost ‘of statehood, I will just read the 
totals of four findings : 

Mr. Sundborg, in the 1947 hearing, brought down a total of $3,896,- 
000 that it would cost us additional for statehood. 

Senator Jackson. How much? 

Mr. JENSEN. $3,896,000. Mrs. Hermann, in 1953, $6,755,000. Mr. 
Shattuck, in 1950, $14,234,041. 

Senator Jackson. Is that per year of biennially ? 

Mr. Jensen. That is per year. 

Senator Jackson. All of your figures ? 

Mr. JensEN. Correct. 

My findings, in 1953, $15,666,000. 

Senator ANperson. When did you sign this petition for immediate 
statehood ? 

Mr. Jensen. At the last legislature. 

Senator Anperson. When was that? 

Mr. Jensen. That was January and February. 

Senator Anperson. Of 1953? 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. And did you have any idea about this $15 mil- 
lion a year at that time? 
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Mr. Jensen. I did not. The last 3 weeks I have spent compiling this 
myself. 

Senator AnpEerson. Would you like to go through those figures? 

Mr. Jensen. I would, very much, for this reason: Like I said before, 
I have an open mind on this statehood question, and if the committee 
can show me in my breakdown where my figures are wrong, I will be 
the first to admit it. 

Under the judiciary, Mr. Sundborg has $1,100,000. 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you remember what that was based on? 

Mr. Jensen. The 1947 hearings. 

Senator Anperson. What kind of a set of courts did he have under 
contemplation ¢ 

Mr. JenseEN. I think, if I am correct, he did include some county 
courts. 

Senator AnpErsoN. Do you have any counties in Alaska ? 

Mr. JensEN. No, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. What would a county court do where there was 
not a county ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, they would probably go to the State. That would 
be the next step. 

Senator ANperson. No. I say, what would a county court do where 
there was not a county? What would a county judge do where there 
was not a county ¢ 

The Cuarrman. You assumed Sundborg’s figures? 

Mr. JENSEN. I assumed Sundborg’s figures, with this in mind, that 
he has a good deal more background in the matter of what might be- 
come an equitable act for Alaska, and whether we get county judges 
or whether we don’t, I don’t know. But I used that figure. 

Senator Anperson. I understood him to say these were his figures. 

Mr. JENsEN. I also have a breakdown of each one of the figures, and 
I refer that to you now. 

Senator Anperson. Yes; I am looking at it. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Sundborg is the first figure. 

Senator Anperson. But Mr. Jensen is the last figure. 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. And that is supposed to be your figure. 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Senator AnpEerson. How do you justify $1,100,000 for courts? 

Mr. Jensen. As far as the research in the cost on this pirticular 
item, I didn’t doany. I would like to qualify that. I based my figure 
on the fact that Mr. Sundborg has had at his command time to com- 
pile what I thought would be the right figure, and I used that. 

Senator Anperson. Well, as the Chairman suggested, he might be 
the man to testify on that. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are asking how I arrived at my figure. 

Senator Anperson. That is right. If you just picked his figure 
up, I can understand it. 

Senator Jackson. You have $100,000 more than Mr. Sundborg. 

Senator Anperson. They are identical figures. 

The CuHamman. I think we had better let the witness proceed. 

Mr. Jensen. Care of the insane, I have $600,000. 

State buildings, $700,000. 

Senator Jackson. How much was the item for care of the insane? 

Mr. Jensen. $600,000. 
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Senator Anprrson. Again, that figure you just used is the same as 
Mr. Sundborg’s figure, or did you develop an independent figure? 

Mr. Jensen. His figure was $546,000. That is an independent 
figure. 

Senator Jackson. How much are they spending now ? 

Mr. Jensen. The Federal Government today is taking care of the 
insane from Alaska, 

Senator Jackson. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Jensen. We have no set figure, actually, on what the cost would 
be toa State. We have to estimate some figures where we cannot have 
research to develop them. 

Senator ANperson. Do you have any knowledge of what the Federal 
Government is spending for the care of the insane in Alaska ? 

Mr. Jensen. No. 

Senator Jackson. Shattuck says it is $463,541. That is what we are 
spending, he says. 

Mr. Jensen. I based my increase on the fact that the care of the 
health department hospital and patients varies in the Territory, but 
it has increased from $9 a day per bed to $11. ‘There has been an in- 
crease in cost. I thought to bring the figure somewhat up near the 
1953 cost should be at least a minimum of $600,000. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. Do you know how many insane persons the Fed- 
eral Government is taking care of ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. No, I do not. 

Senator Anprrson. Would that not be almost the first step? You 
know the rate per day. If you knew how many, you could multiply 
it out, could you not? 

Mr. Jensen. The figure has a good many implications, in this re- 
spect: that to take care of the insane in the Territory, we are going to 
have to build a complete new institution for them. 

Senator Anperson. Would not the size of that depend upon the 
number of them ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Not in this particular figure, because this is just the 
cost of carrying after we have supplied the building. 

Senator ANDERSON. Knowing it does not involve the building, it 
must involve numbers. What were the numbers you used? 

Mr. Jensen. Offhand, I could not tell you. 

Senator AnpeRson. You could not produce $600,000 without hav- 
ing a number, could you? 

The Cuarrman,. I think the witness has a perfect right to make an 
estimate, Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anperson. | do, too, but I am trying to find out how it is 
his opinion. 

The CuarrMan. It is the chairman’s opinion that we should pick 
these figures to pieces at our leisure after we return to Washington. 
If we consume all the time listening to 1 witness, we are not going 
to hear 15 or 20 more who are waiting. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to qualify my statement 
by saying I did not have time to go and get all the answers on every 
item, but I can say that I have concentrated on some of the bigger 
ones, and I thought that would be what you would be most interested 
in. 

Senator Anperson. I may say, we kept hearing that, when we got to 
the State’s capital, we would have information supplied based on 
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.ctual knowledge. ‘The first item is based on no knowledge at all; 
the second is based on no knowledge at all. And if we are going to 
take them and pick them to pieces afterward, that is fine, but we 
will have to get a witness who has knowledge. 

Mr. JENSEN. Senator, in going along with that, we have three 
po here who have testified on figures. Where I have not had time 

spend all the time breaking down every item and giving it to you 
ust like you would like, I figured that where mine might not stand up, 
f it was corresponding to theirs you would at least have three more 
to fall back on. 

Senator Anprerson. Will you do this, then: Will you tell me some 
tems where you have personally figured this out yourself ? 

Mr. Jensen. I will do that. 

Senator ANpErRSON. Fine. 

Mr. Jensen. The next item is “Police system.” 

Senator Jackson. Does that follow the “Insane” item ? 

Mr. JENSEN. State buildings. 

Senator Jackson. State buildings first. How much is that? 

Mr. JENSEN. State buildings, $700,000. 

Senator Jackson. Is that agreed on both sides on that ? 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Shattuck had $698,000. 

Senator Jackson. And you had $700,000 on that ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Your next item is “Police 

Mr. Jensen. The next item is “Police system.” I have $600,000 
under that item, and we have recently set up a new police system in 
the Territory. At the present rate, they have about half the total 
number of personnel that they need to carry out this act. I talked 
to Mr. Brandt very recently. They have employment now of 44, and 
he said to do an adequate job they would have to at least double that 
figure. So I have put in $600,000 on that item to carry the State 
police. 

Senator Jackson. The Federal Government is not appropriating 
money for Territorial police now? 

Mr. Jensen. No. 

Senator Jackson. This would be an item that is outside of present 
expenditures; right ? 

Mr. Jensen. This would be an item, sir, that would have to be 
added on. If we are using our Territorial budget as a basis as of 
today, in referring back to that figure we would have to add it on to 
either one to get a picture of additional costs. 

The next item is “Fish and Wildlife Service.” I have placed there 
$2.800,000. 

Senator Jackson. $2,800,000? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. How much are you comparing that with? 

Mr. Jensen. Well, as I was going to say, that is a considerable in- 
crease over Sundborg, who had $1 million, and Mrs. Hermann had 
$1,500,000. 

Senator Ciements. This is the first time that you have departed 
very greatly from Mr. Sundborg’s figures. 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Senator Ciements. Is this increase of nearly 3 to 1 based upon 
some exhaustive study that you have made? 
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Mr. Jensen. Yes. Iam very interested in the fishing industry. I 
would like to give 

Senator CLements. If you have made an exhaustive study of it, 
give us the breakdown as to where you think it is needed, and how 
it ought to be done. 

Mr. Jensen. One difference stands out in the fact that we need 

Senator CLements. The reason I ask you that is that you followed 
Mr. Sundborg right along up to that point. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. The Fish and Wildlife today are getting ap- 
proximately $3 million to spend on fisheries. 

Senator Jackson. Is that not a little high ? 

Mr. Jensen. Of that $3 million, they are spending about $1,800,000 
on the fisheries and game conservation; $1,800,000. To do the job 
in Alaska, it has been stated by our former Governor, it has been 
stated by fishery department heads, that we need more money to do 
the job adequately. For that reason, I have increased it. I have 
increased the second 

Did you have a question ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I happen to have served on the House 
Appropriations Committee for the Department of the Interior, and 
I Sr the figures pretty well on Alaska, on the fisheries, and I think 
you are a little high. My recollection is that we have never spent $3 
million a year on Alaska fisheries. The total budget is about $13 
million for the whole country. 

If you will look in the hearings on statehood held this year, the 
figures that Mr. Shattuck referred to as based on the statement that 
Governor Gruening had made, taken from the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1951-52, amounted to $2,670,000 for 1 year. Also in that 
connection I invite your attention to the fact—and I am sure you are 
familiar with it—that the receipts from the Pribilofs provide a sub- 
stantial sum of money which, of course, go to the Territory. We are 
now allocating 85 percent of the receipts from the P ribilofs for the 
administration of the fisheries in Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. How much is that, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. We have increased it now. It is 85 percent. 

Mr. Jensen. Senator, I was told that the Pribilof money did not 
come to Alaska this year; that last year, out of that total they got 
$800,000, and this year they have received very few dollars. 

Senator Jackson. I am not from Alaska, but I am sure you follow 
these things pretty closely. I want to call your attention again to 
the fact that this year what happened was that while a year ago we 
had increased the allocation of funds out of the Pribilof funds, the 
Congress this year cut the funds for Fish and Wildlife by the 
amount, in effect, that we increased it a year ago out of the receipts 
from the Pribilof operation. I had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Jensen. This $3 million that I referred to included the fisheries 
research in Seattle and Ketchikan, and made the item go up. But the 
point I make is that $1,800,000 was spent for the conservation of 
the fish and game. 

Senator Jackson. But did you take into consideration the receipts 
from the Pribilof operation ? 

Mr. Jensen. I certainly have. 

Senator Jackson. Where did you do that? 
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Mr. Jensen. The figure I have set, this would be an additional cost 
to Alaska, $2,800,000. But that certainly will not do the job necessary 
to patrol the fish and game in Alaska. I have set a figure of $4,500,000 
to do the job necessary, under statehood. 

Senator Jackson. Did you give credit for the receipts from the 
Pribilof operation ? 

Mr. JeNsEN. That is what I did. 

Senator Jackson. How much did you allow for that? 

Mr. JENSEN. I allowed $1,300,000. 

Senator Jackson. From Pribilof? 

Mr. JENSEN. Correct. 

I might make a statement ‘that Mrs. Hermann had her figure at 
$1,500,000. 

Senator Jackson. But in order to give a current picture, if the 

same amount of money were to be spent—and it has been increased 
substantially in Alaska for Fish and Wildlife—by the new State as 
is being spent at the present time, you should deduct $1,300,000 from 
$2,600,000, which is about the average amount, I think, you are spend- 
ing in Alaska. Is that not right? 

Mr. Jensen. I add that. 

Senator Jackson. You see, I can make figures, if I follow your 
approach. I can raise the cost of operating State government to 
astronomical limits, because I could suggest a $50-million-a-year road 
program. But what has been the average expenditure on roads in 
Alaska? 

Mr. JensEN. Well, sticking to fish, Mr. Senator, I have a net figure 
here of the cost under statehood, $2,800,000. I state that it takes 
$4.500.000 to do the job. 

Senator Jackson. What is your authority? 

Mr. Jensen. And that would include $1,300,000 from the Pribilofs. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but what I am saying, on those figures you 
have simply increased by a substantial amount the allotment of funds 
for the management of fish and game in Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. Correct. And I am willing to stand on it and explain 
it. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, this witness said he has been in 
the fishing business for 25 years. 

Mr. Jensen. No, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. You have not? 

Mr. Jensen. No, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. How long have you been in it? 

Mr. Jensen. I have been in the retail business about 20 years, but 
indirectly I have been connected with the fishing problem with can- 
neries, and fished myself. 

Senator Barrerr. How long? 

Mr. Jensen. I have fished ever since I have been in the Territory, 
but not from a commercial standpoint. 

Senator Barrett. You claim to know something about the fishing. 

Mr. Jensen. I certainly do. 

Senator Barrerr. I think the witness ought to be able to give his 
testimony without interruption, and without the Senator from Wash- 
ington cross-examining him. Let us get his figures. We can tell 
whether he is correct or not. 

Senator Anperson. Why have a hearing? 
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The Crarrman. We are compiling information that we hope to 
digest. We are not going to digest it here today. 

Mr. Jensen. I have a total of $4,500,000 necessary to do the job 
under the so act, 

Now, in this bill, it states that all the facilities, personal and real, 
shall be transferred over to the State, and that is very important, 
because we would need those to operate the fisheries if we took them 
over. Even though the State was to take over some of the functions, 
however, of the Fish and Wildlife, there are still many duties to be 
performed by the Federal agencies which would be included in the 
Migratory Birds Act, the Cooperative Control of Predators Act, the 
Halibut Treaty Act, the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty Act, the 
Whaling Act, the Lacy Act, the Federal Aid to Game, Fish, and Wild- 
life, and the Fisheries Research Acts. It is, therefore, easy to see 
that a certain number of vessels, aircraft, and other equipment, will 
be necessary to administer these acts. 

By necessity, therefore, repair facilities will have to be maintained 
to keep such equipment in operation. That is one of the problems that 
I wanted to bring out on this bill, and that is why I have listed here 
the equipment outlay under Fish and Wildlife, and the estimate is 
$3,150,000. 

Now, to not have any misunderstanding, I think the bill should 
have it spelled out that we are going to get all of this, because where 
we need more money to do a better job under the Fisheries Act, we 
would not be able to do that unless we get this total amount. 

This committee should recognize the fact that if they give the 
Territory all the office equipment, all the network of radio equip- 
ment that the Fish and Wildlife had, it will probably have to be 
replaced, to carry out some of the Federal functions. I bring that 
point out, is all. 

To do the job of $4,500,000, the increase has been applied to insure 
that we are able to pay for more stream watchmen. Fundamentally, 
that is the answer to conservation. On the length of coastline that we 
have in Alaska, it is necessary to keep stream watchmen to see that 
the fish get up to spawn. If they do not get up to spawn, our pack 
goes down. That is one of the handicaps that the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife has had with a minimum amount of money. They cannot 
put stream watchmen, they cannot put enough weirs out, to see and 
actually know that they have those fish going into those creeks. That 
is the basis of having a good fish pack. 

If there are any questions on the fishing point, I will be glad to try 
and answer them. 

Senator Jackson. Have you gone over these figures with the Fish 
and Wildlife people here? You have arbitrarily set it at a little over 
$4 million. 

Mr. Jensen. Three and a half million, about $3,150,000. 

Senator Jackson. But you are adding on $1,300,000 receipts from 
the Pribilofs. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, to bring that total to $4 million. 

Senator Jackson. That will make $4,100,000. 

Mr. Jensen. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. And that is about $114 million more than we 
are spending now a year. 

Mr. Jensen. Correct. 
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Senator ANpERSON. How do you balance $414 million back to your 
$2,800,000 figure? I did not get that. You started with $414 million. 
Now work back to your $2,800,000 from that. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is the net from the Pribilof seal herds. 

Senator ANpberson. But $414 million less $1,300,000—— 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Senator AnpErson. Now, where do you get the $2,800,000? 

Mr. Jensen. This is the figure that I put down that would be neces- 
sary to do the job. 

Senator ANpERsON. You said it was $414 million. If you subtract 
$1,300,000 from it— ¥ , 

Mr. JENSEN. The $41, > million figure that I put down was a figure 
that I thought would be desirable if we could have it, to do the job. 
The $414 million does not nec ‘essarily mean that the $1,300,000 and 
the $2,800,000 is the total. 

Senator Anperson. I see. 

Mr. Jensen. The next item would be “Office of Governor.” I have 
put down $100,000, and it is an estimate, purely an estimate that I 
figured it would cost the Territory in an enlarged State program. 
I have no figures to support how many employees or anything. It is 
purely an estimate. 

The next item 

Senator Cements. What goes into that? Just salaries and office 
expenses ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. I would think that. 

Senator CLemMENts. Well, you based it upon something. 

Mr. Jensen. That would be what it would be, just the functions. 

The Cuatrman. It does not total a very big item. I do not think 
we should spend much time on that. 

Mr. Jensen. The next item is a large one. It deals with roads. I 
have put down $3,500,000 for maintenance of roads, $2,000,000 for con- 
struction of roads, $1,200,000 for construction of roads that wouldn’t 
come under the Federal Highway Act. 

The figures on the road maintenance from the road commission 
and the Bureau of Public Roads place that as a close figure for main- 
tenance. 

Under the Highway Act, we would have to assume all the mainte- 
nance of road construction in Alaska. 

Senator ANpeRson. You mean maintenance of roads, do you not? 

Mr. JeNnseN. Correct; maintenance of roads in Alaska. I have put 
down an item of $2 million for new construction under the Federal 
Highway Act. 

Senator Anperson. What would the percentage be that you would 
get under the Public Highway Act, the Grants-in-Aid Act of the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. JenseN. The total under the act would be approximately 
$13,761,000, with the Territory’s portion $1,879,000. That would be 
under the formula. Under that formula, there would fall some roads 
that would not apply to the act, and if you progressed on an average 
road program similar to a program of $14 million, it is an estimated 
amount of $1,200,000 that you would construct not under the matching 
fund. 

Now, if Alaska is to come in under this Highway Act, there are 
some problems that arise applying the formula. The first is that we 
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would probably only have 5,000 miles that could be listed under pri- 
mary and secondary roads. Under that formula of 7 percent increase 
in the Federal Highway Act, it would make only an extension of our 
first-class system of 350 miles. When that has been completed, then 
the formula would cease to work, except for an increase of 1 percent 
the next year. So if this bill is passed as it is now, some consideration 
should be given to the problem of population and the mileage we 
have in Alaska. 

I doubt if there if any State in the Union that compares to that 
ratio when it came in under the Federal Highway Act. 

A much more desirable piece of legislation, because of our small 
mileage and small population, would be to reactivate a bill submitted 
to the Sist Congress in 1950. This bill was a very desirable piece of 
legislation, because it did two things : It set up a corresponding match- 
ing fund of $1 million for the Territory, and the Federal Government 
would put up $7,500,000. But it would let maintenance, construction, 
and administrative costs come out of this total fund, instead of having 
Alaska assume the burden of maintenance under the Federal Highway 
Act, that is. 

Senator ANnprerson. All forest roads are 100 percent Federal aid, 
are they not, all roads through the forests 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct, except we tke to maintain them. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you maintain the forest roads? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, under the act. 

Senator AnpERson. Then access roads into forests are also a hun- 
dred percent Federal aid. 

Mr. Jensen. In the forest reserve, it is a hundred percent aid. It 
is the maintenance cost under this item of road construction that 
scares me. Iam afraid with the transportation problem we have in 
the Territory and the extensive miles of road we should build to get 
in to our natural resources, that we would be maintenance poor in a 
few years. 

Senator Jackson. It is true that the maintenance costs in Alaska 
on roads is much higher than it is elsewhere in the country, owing to 
the heavy winters, the snow, and so on? 

Mr. Jensen. Definitely so. I think that can be brought out by the 
fact that in many areas we have flash floods in the spring, and rivers 
and creeks move. That will wash out foundations on bridges. There 
is no end of references on that point if you care to look them up. 

The native-school item—pardon me. There is one item thatl have 
missed. I have $1 million per year extra cost of statehood, which 
would set up a $5 million fund to amortize the cost of shops and equip- 
ment. Now, as far as I know, there is no provision in either bill which 
transfers to the Territory the capital outlay of road equipment. 
That is a big item. If we are going to go into the State program and 
have to start buying all new equipment, we should know about it. So 
just to keep the record clear, I have put that item down. If the bill is 
changed, the item can be taken out. 

I will pass on to “Native service,” if there are no questions. 

Senator CLements. You do not anticipate that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, if Alaska became a State, would ship out road equipment 
back to the other 48 States, do you? 

Mr. Jensen. The point is, it should be in the bill. 
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Senator Jackson. I think that is a good point. 

Senator Anperson. I think this question of maintenance is one we 
are going to have to deal with individually because of the defense 
implications, because so much of it is national forests and there are 
so many other points. 

Mr. JenseN. I do not know whether Mr. Bartlett was the author of 
that bill in 1950, he may have been, but I would like the committee to 
look at that bill in 1950, because it makes a flexible program for Alaska 
in this respect: That the Governor, the road commissioner, and the 
attorney general would designate where the roads are to be built, plus 
this fact, which is very rare int, that that money could be used on 
a cooper ative basis w ith ¢ anada to surface the main arterial highway 
into Alaska ° U nder this Federal Highway Act, if we were to become 
a State, that would not apply. It is very important to get a high- 
orade road to bring the tourists, the people, into the main parts of 
Alaska. 

I would strongly recommend that the committee make some changes 
on those points. 

I have $1,500,000 for the native service listed under edueation and 
schools. The reason I have put that $1,500,000 down there as an 
added expense to statehood is in the last Legislature we had a bill for 
$1,500,000 to develop rural schools. It passed the Senate and it died 
in the House. 

Senator Jackson. That is not an added cost of statehood. 

Mr. JensEN. I will clear it up. The item is put in there because we 
are assuming the burden of the natives in our school system, and it is 
gradually now being turned over to us. There are five-thousand- 
eight- hundred-and-some-odd natives that need schooling. They are in 
shacks. They are in schools that they should not go to. 

We have to include that item, either in adding to our Territorial 
budget, or to this one, to make a complete picture of added cost. I am 
very concerned over the transfer of the health department in the 
native service to the Territory. There is a team in the field now that 
is making that survey. But they ap propriate $12 million for the 
native service, and that is broken up to about $5 million for health. 
[If the Territory assumes that burden for health, what is going to 
happen to the balance for education, oo the $7 million spent on the 
natives? Are we going to assume it, is it going to drop? I just 
want to bring that point out. 

Senator Jackson. On this point, you are aware of the fact that the 
Federal Government is spending a lot of money, not just in Alaska but 
in many of the Western States, to cover the cost of educating the 
Indians and providing schools? 

Mr. Jensen. Senator, from what I can find out, there is one differ- 
ence between the natives or Indians in the States and in Alaska. The 
Indians that are receiving most of the benefits from the Federal Gov- 
ernment are on reservations, and in Alaska there are 1 or 2 reserva- 
tions, but the majority of the natives are free to go and come as they 
please. For that reason, I was concerned as to whether the Congress 
would say, “Well, they are all equal, and it is their problem; and, now, 
you assume that $7 million.” I thought the point should be brought 
out. 

Senator Jackson. I think you have a good point. 
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Let me ask you this: What percentage of the natives are on reserva- 
tions in Alaska ? 

Mr. Jensen. I wouldn’t know, offhand. 

Senator Jackson. How about southeastern Alaska? 

Mr. Jensen. I would, as a guess, say not more than 1 percent of 
the total in the Territory. 

Senator Jackson. In southeastern Alaska, though. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I don’t know the number. I wouldn’t want to 
quote it. I have been very fair. The Bureau of the Budget sets out 
an item of $648,000 to increase to the State for health. I talked to 
the health commissioner, and he explained to me that that should not 
be an added cost under statehood, so I took it out of my cost. His 
explanation was that where we receive an extra grant in the Territory, 
it is based, not on a Territory, but it is based on the fact that we have 
a high incidence rate of a particular disease, and the Health Depart- 
ment in the Federal Government recognizes that and gives added 
grants to any State that would have similar conditions. So I took 
that out of my total. 

I have here an item of $228,000 for civil aeronautics. That would 
be a function of the State, and that is a net cost. It takes the revenue 
of the Fairbanks and Anchorage Airports, minus the cost of operation. 

Bureau of Land Management, I have $88,000. And I feel, person- 
ally, that that item should be increased if the bill in the Senate passes, 
say, with 88 million acres to Alaska as a State. We would have to 
regulate that amount according to the amount of land given to us as a 
State. 

I have included $250,000 for increased costs in the taxation depart- 
ment and the oflice of auditor. I felt that becoming a State, it was not 
right to assume that those two offices could work under the same 
budget. I have put that down as an estimate. 

My figures total $15,666,000. As I said before, I am ready and 
willing to be shown where my costs are wrong, and go along with 
statehood, if we can afford it. 

Senator Jackson. Are you for statehood or are you against it? 

Mr. Jensen. I am definitely for statehood when I feel that we can 
afford it. If the figure I have of $15 million per year is not shown to 
me as wrong, I would say I couldn’t vote for statehood at this time. 

Senator Jackson. So you would, to that extent, modify your ap- 
pearance on the memorial passed by the Territorial legislature? 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. I didn’t have these figures at that 
time. 

I would like to submit that document for the record. It has all the 
charts that I have used. 

Senator Ciements. Are you as familiar with the tax program in 
Alaska as you are with the needs for budgetary items? 

Mr. Jensen. Just what have you in mind, Senator ? 

Senator Crements. Well, I thought, if you were qualified as a 
professional tax witness, you could tell us what Alaska could afford 
to raise in the form of tax moneys. 

Senator Jackson. How much more revenue can be raised? 

Mr. Jensen. Well, that is a broad question. 

Senator CLements. It is a very important one, though. 

Mr. Jensen. I can answer some, I think, very well. The fishing 
industry cannot stand another cent tax at this time, first, due to the 
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market conditions; second, due to the run; third, due to the cost of 
their operation. 

I want this known: that I was one that put my name on a bill 
which cost the salmon industry from 10 cents a case to 65 cents a case 
when I thought they could afford it. But I also feel that, in all fair- 
ness, the fact should be known that the salmon industry is having 
its troubles, and it is not due to outside interest; it is due to many 
conditions. It is due partly to natural barriers that happen; it is 
due partly to increased cost of wages; it is due partly to extensive 
contracts that they have to go into now in setting up cannery opera- 
tions. All of those things are changing from year to year and they 
are adding more burden on the canneries and they should be recog- 
nized. 

Senator CLtements. What prompted me to ask you that question— 
and I use this as a minor illustration—is that I understood somebody 
to say that you had a 2-cent tax on gasoline. Most States raise their 
money for road purposes through the taxing of gasoline. As Senator 
Barrett and I were discussing at noon today, while we were governors 
of our respective States we urged the raising of the gasoline tax in 
our States. I know in my own State we have a 7-cent gasoline tax. 
We raised it 2 cents while I was governor. It has provided the 
money for a very, very enlarged road program. 

I am not suggesting to you by that that I would recommend the 
raising of gasoline taxes in Alaska to 7 cents, but I thought you might 
give us some background on the tax program of Alaska as it exists 
today, and the tax program that you thought might be put into effect 
if it attained statehood. I thought by that we might get some infor- 
mation on what your total receipts might be as under a Territory and 
as under a State. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Clements, I made a remark on that a day 
r two ago. I will not be able to quote the figures accurately, but I 
think they now have a 2-cent tax here, and that is paid in Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and most States largely by people who use the roads, and 
it is for that purpose. But up here any increase in the gas tax is 
paid by the fisherman. I do not mean by the big interests, but b ry the 
10,000 little ones that are operating independently. It is paid by them 
and it is paid by the smaller operators of airlines, and so forth. They 
feel that they are about to the limit of their ability. 

Senator Cements. I was just using that as an illustration. I 
would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I live in a State that also 
exempts farm tractors from paying any tax on gasoline because they 
do not use the roads. You have exemption privileges. I was not 
using that to suggest that they ought to raise the gasoline tax. I 
just use it as an example that I thought might set the ‘pattern for him 
to advise us of what his views were on taxation and how much money 
could be raised. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, Senator, I do not believe under our present 
conditions we should raise taxes in any one department. And I do 
not believe that the problem is so simple to raise the gasoline tax. 
[ would like to point out that competition is one of the keys to costs 
in any one field. In Alaska, we have a small system of roads. The 
points between distribution are great. The competition, therefore, 
rests between the steamship company, the railroad, and the truckers. 

Now, the question arises, the railroad being Government-owned is 
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poe on a schedule of certain fees for tonnage. The truckers can 
easily be put out of business when they are taxed to a point where 
they cannot make it pay. 

I am not saying that the facts have all been brought out, but the 
truckers did present some of their problems in our committee. 

There is a question in my mind if more research should not be done 
to really find out if they can afford it, if we want to keep up a competi- 
tive system of transportation in Alaska. That is the way it looks 
to me. 

Senator Jackson. Have you, i Member of the Senate, made any 
comparison of the taxes paid in eae Territory by the people here as 
compared, say, with the taxes paid by the people in the State of 
Washington? I ask the question in order to get an idea how much 
revenue could be raised in the Territory if taxes were levied at a rate 
comparable to some of the other States in the Union. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is unfair, Senator, to expect that we should 
pay the same taxes as a State where you have development to a much 
higher degree in the way of benefits to the individual than you could 
ever apply by putting that same rate in Alaska under our a 

Senator Jackson. For example, why should there not be a real 
property tax in Alaska, outside the city ? 

Mr. Jensen. The first reason is, it costs too much to administer. 
The second reason is that it takes in all the canneries. That is sure 
enough. The volume of money that is entailed under a property tax 
in Alaska is based on the cannery holdings. 

Senator Jackson. I am not talking about just the canneries. I am 
talking about everybody. 

Mr. Jensen. I am explaining this tax. The school districts, the 
incorporated towns, are omitted under the property tax; that amount 
of money going to the Territory wouldn’t go. So ‘what you have left 
in holdings is primarily the fishing industry, from Bristol Bay all the 
way to Ketchikan. Those canneries today are in bad shape. They 
are in bad shape for a good many reasons. That is why I do not feel 
they should have a property tax. 

Senator Jackson. You know that is not a reason. You have never 
had a tax on real property in the Territory, is that not right? 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Then why do you say that the reason you do not 
have a tax is because business is bad? What is the reason you have 
not had a tax? 

Mr. Jensen. The property tax bill was passed and repealed, and 
that is what I was referring to, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but you have never had a tax. Why 
should not the people in the Territory outside the incorporated cities 
pay a tax on real property ? 

Mr. Jensen. I say it doesn’t make any difference how your taxes 
are derived. The main thing is, if they are paying their share. You 
take a cannery and say they are paying 10 cents a case for tax, and 
then have a big property tax; but if you say to the same cannery, 
“vou pay 65 cents a case,” he should have a total overall picture on 
what he is going to pay. 

Senator Jackson. I am not suggesting they ought to single out 
certain industries and make whipping boys out of them. 

Mr. Jensen. In Alaska, it does. 
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Senator Jackson. Why should not everyone pay a tax on their real 
estate? After all, of all the land in the Territory, I think less than 
1 percent is privately owned. In every other State in the Union, if 
you are a citizen, you pay a tax on re: al property. Why should you 
not in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. There is a good portion of Alaska paying property 
tax, but it is based on school districts. It is high valuation. 

Senator JAcKSON. It is limited to the levying of taxes for school 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. Why should it not be applied to the general oper- 
ation of government / 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I am just saying they are getting the tax money 
that these industries can stand in another way. It makes no difference 
how you get the tax as long as you get it, if you have a half dozen 
taxes or one. The matter is how much they are paying. 

Senator Jackson. If I own a house outside the city limits, and I 
am not in the school district, 1 do not pay a tax? 

Mr. Jensen. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. If I am outside the city and not in a school dis- 
trict, I do not pay a tax. Why should I get out of paying a real 
estate tax, when a man over in the city limits is paying the tax? 

Mr. Jensen. You take Alaska as an area, when vou get outside the 
school district you are out in the wilderness 9 times out of 10. You 
should not pay a tax. 

Senator Jackson. We have a lot of wilderness in my State, and 
other States in the Union. They do not get out of paying a tax 
because they are in the wilderness. What kind of logic is that ! 

Mr. Jensen. I will put it this way: Lf you will look into the prob- 
lem, the amount of money raised on a property tax, omitting the school 
districts and incorporated towns, plus the cost of administering that, 
would be negligible. It wouldn’t amount to the efforts. 

Senator ANpERsON. Take this new pulp mill that is going to be 
built at Ketchikan. It is going to cost $50 million. It will pay no 
tax on the property basis for the benefit of your operation of State or 
Territorial government. Why? 

Mr. Jensen. Senator, we were so interested to get the plup mill 
in here that we gave them a 5-year moratorium on their taxes. 

Senator Anprerson. After the 5 years, there will not be any tax 
anyway, because you do not have any. Supposing Alcoa spends $700 
million. That will all be tax exempt, will it not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Senator, to tax that property down there, it is very 
easy in that particular area to incorporate an area that will come into 
a school district. That would be a property tax. 

Senator ANpDERSON. I know, but that would not contribute anything 
to the general running expense of an ordinary government. Surely 
you are not trying to suggest that in other parts of the United States 
an industry pays only a school tax but does not contribute anything 
to the maintenance of police forces or anything of that type, are 
you? 

Mr. JENSEN. I say this: If we are going to have a property tax, 
you would have to do an adjusting on other taxes in other industries 
to make it even up. It is hard to pick this one piece at a time. If 
you alter one, you have to adjust another. 
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Senator ANpERsSON. Well, there is a booklet around here about 
Klukwan, a great iron-ore deposit. If they brought in tremendous 
quantities of machinery and began to develop this iron-ore property, 
why should there not be a tax to the area? 

Mr. Jensen. Don’t misunderstand me. I am for every industry 
paying up to their maximum that they can afford. That is why I 
put my name on a bill that cost the salmon industry plenty of money. 
It raised it from 10 cents a case to 65 cents a case. That is why I 
did that, because I want every industry to pay their way. 

Senator Anperson. Did it pass? 

Mr. Jensen. It certainly did. 

Senator Anperson. What happened to it? Did the salmon industry 
close down ? 

Mr. Jensen. No, but they have been in bad shape. 

Let me say this, Senator, that there have been many canneries the 
last few years that are in the red because of that tax. They will carry 
along so long. 3 

Senator Anperson. I want to set your mind at rest by telling you 
there are cattlemen in the red, too. It is not just one industry. <A lot 
of people get into trouble. 

Mr. Jensen. We want to keep the Territory solvent. 

The CratrmMan. Let me ask you one question, Mr. Jensen. Alasks 
is a tremendously big area, is it not? 

Mr. Jensen. Right. 

The Cratrman. If you ever become a State and self-sustaining, 
as we hope you do, you are going to have to develop industry. 

I want to make my statement to the effect that I think you were 
very wise in exempting the pulp plant at Ketchikan for a 5-year 
period. It isno different than industry is treated in many other areas. 
I hope that you do not find it necessary to cut their throat after they 
get. going, because it will discourage other pulp plants that are in 
the conversational stage, at least, at this time. 

It is not only the pulp, but you are going to have to develop what 
you have here, timber resources. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, on that same point, I quite agree 
with you that there ought to be legislation to encourage new industry 
to come into the Territory. I think the 4-year or 5-year moratorium 
is probably a good one, because it will take them 2 years, I believe, 
to construct the plant. I think the bad part of the present tax situa- 
tion in Alaska is that after the moratorium of 4 years or 5 years, there 
is no program of real property tax after that. 

I know that the people who are in the pulp-mill operation at Ketchi- 
kan, the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber being a half-owner, come 
from my old congressional district, Bellingham, Wash., area, and I 
do know, Mr. Chairman, that they want to pay all the taxes that 
any other firm would be required to pay. 

[ do hope that the Territory will work out a program so that after 
the moratorium is over, they will pay a fair property tax as well as 
all other industries. But that is, of course, no fault of the company. 

Mr. Jensen. If there are no more questions, I would like to make 
one statement on the elective-governor bill. 

I am very much in favor ‘of the elective- governor bill, because I 
feel that it will make the people more conscious of their government 
in the Territory. The way the present system is working is not too 
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good, for this reason: that we have an appointed governor. He can- 
not select or direct his cabinet. Therefore, the department heads are 
not responsible to the governor. They are, you might say, hired by 
the committees or boards of these different departments. 

I have a great deal of faith in the members of the different boards, 
but I believe that in all fairness, many of them are handicapped in 
their functions, in this respect: that they meet once or twice a year. 
The programs are laid out, and they have to work intensively to get 
through the subject matter. I feel that an elective governor would 
be the people’s choice. He could select his cabinet, and he would be 
responsible all the way down through, somewhat similar to the Fed- 
eral Government, for the program that was working within the Terri- 
tory. If the people did not like it, they could make a change. 

I believe one more piece of legis: ation that could be p: assed to help 
Alaska would be a tax-incentive bill. I still firmly believe in the 
fact that venture capital is always interested in the balance sheet, 
whether they can show a profit or not, and where the Territory was 
paying to the Federal Government—this is from memory—we will 
say, in 1947, $13 million, and they are now paying $41 million, that 
is a small item if we could exempt industry coming in here on that 
tax, and give them a gambling chance to reach in and find out what 
this potential resource of Alaska is. 

I would be in strong favor of such legislation being passed to get 
venture capital in here. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean in addition to leaving them off the 
property tax, you would leave them off the income tax? 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I don’t think the property 


The CnHarrman. Let us not get on that. We will have quite a 


< 


session on that, anyway. 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Jensen, I want to ask you a few questions, 
too. You have a net income tax here in this Territory that brings in 
$11.5 million a year. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Senator Barrett. What is that tax levied on? Al] incomes? 

Mr. JeENsEN. The income tax would total about $6 million of our 
total tax. That is our biggest revenue tax. 

Senator Barrett. Income tax here, according to the figures of the 
Department of Taxation, is $11,527,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that biennial? 

Senator Barrett. A 2-year period, that is right. About $6 million 
a year. Is that paid by corporations as well as individuals? 

"Mr. JENsEN. That is paid by everyone. 

Senator Barrerr. We do not have that income tax in W yoming. 
These gentlemen have been making a big argument about the prop- 
erty tax. The assessed valuation of W yoming is $750 million. The 
property tax in our State yields $900,000 a year. You do not have 
a property tax in the Territory, but you do have an income tax that 
yields you about $6 million a year. 

Mr. Jensen. Right. 

Senator Barrerr. We do not have the income tax. I w ant to point 
out a few that you have. 

Mr. JensEN. I am glad somebody is on my side. 
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Senator Barrerr. Well, you had just as well be realistic about it. 
You have an automobile license tax. What do you charge for that? 
What is the charge for a plate? 

Mr. Jensen. It is broken up between the Territory — 

Senator Barrerr. Per car? 

Mr. Jensen. Ten dollars. 

Senator Barretr. That is higher than Wyoming’s. You have 
$959,000 there on a biennial basis. 

You have this business license. You have $2,120,000 on a 2-year 
basis for that. We do not have anything like that. ; 

Mr. Jensen. That is on the gross, Ser nator, not the net. 

Senator Barrerr. That is on the gross ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Correct. 

Senator Barrerr. That is on the basis of $25 plus one-half of 1 per- 
cent up to $100,000, and a quarter of 1 percent above that? 

Mr. Jensen. Correct. That is a sales tax in a certain sense of the 
word. 

Senator Barrerr. This pulp mill we are talking about down there, 
do you have any idea what their gross business is going to be? 

Mr. JensEN. 1 wouldn’t know. 

Senator Barrett. I can tell you one thing, that that quarter of 1 per- 
cent will be more than the property tax would be if you had a property 
tax. 

Here is your alcoholic beverages, $3,277,000 excise taxes. Are you 
getting all you can out of the liquor industry? If not, this would be 
the most unusual place in the country, anyway. 

You have a raw fish tax of $3,386,000 on a biennium basis. 

Mr. JenseN. That is the bill I introduced, Senator, and passed. 

Senator Barrerr. That looks like a pretty rough one to me. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is too rough. 

Senator Barrerr. You have fish-trap licenses, $1,353,000. That 
accounts for about 5 percent of all your taxes. So the fish industry 
is paying about 16 percent plus, of all the taxes. They may be getting 
out of the property tax, but I am trying to point out here that you 
have some taxes up here that have been unheard of down in New 
Mexico, Kentucky, Washington, and Wyoming. I know what I am 
talking about. 

You pay a property tax in the city, do you not? 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct, and in the school district. 

Senator Barrerr. And all this big argument is over this little prop- 
erty tax for State purposes, 

Mr. JeNsEN. Right. 

Senator Barrerr. And in the place of a property tax for State pur- 
poses, you have an Alaskan business license tax, you have a raw fish 
tax, a fish-trap licensing tax, and you have a tobacco tax—I guess 
that is cigarettes, and so on. But you more than make it up, do not 
ever for get it, and do not let anybody tell you that you are letting 
these people off scot-free up here, because they are paying plenty of 
taxes. 

As I get your figures, there is $28,662,000 in taxes on a biennium 
basis, plus $1.5 million for other taxes, such as gaming devices and so 
on and so forth, making a total of $30 million in taxes on a biennial 
basis in this Territory, $15 million a year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 
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Senator Barrerr. You think that you ought to increase that, if you 
eanemn a State, by $15 million ? 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not see where we can help it. 

Senator Barrerr. Let us take your figures and cut them in two. 
We are pretty sure you need this money you are getting here. 

Mr. Jensen. We did not do the job that should have been done in 
the last session. 

Senator Barrerr. You are going to have more expenses as a State 
than you are as a Territory, because Uncle Sam is not going to be 
sending the checks out here that have been coming out regularly, so 
you are going to need more than the $15 million you are spe nding as a 
Territory. 

So assuming that you are off 50 percent, that will take $714 million 
more a year. That would be an increase of 50 percent. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not see how you can arrive at that figure when your 
road program is $6 million alone. What are you going to do with a 
road program that is $6 million alone in one item? You cannot cut 
it down 50 percent. 

Senator Barrerr. I do not know where you are going to get the 
money. A property tax is not going to bring it in, either. 

The point I am trying to make is, if we are going to set up a State 
up here, we had better be a little more realistic about it; we had better 
do something so that you will have a broader base to collect money for 
this State. 

Mr. JeNsEeN. That is how I fell about it. 

Senator Barrerr. What percentage of this Territory is privately 
owned ? 

Mr. JeENsEN. A guess would be not more than 1 percent. 

Senator Barretr. I understand it is about half of 1 percent, but in 
either event it is not very much. 

Now, if the United States will forego some of its property up here 
in order to have a State, if a State will help promote the security of 
the United States, then we had better throw it in the base and let you 
have some of the better Federal properties in this State. 

Do you think you could administer them as well as they are admin- 
istered at the present time, if the Congress would give them to you? 

Mr. Jensen. Senator, I would first like to see the tax incentive 
enacted, to have venture capital come in and develop unknown re- 
sources, and that would only cost the Federal Government $41 million 
in income tax. I think that would be a small amount spend to find 
out what is in the hills, to find out if some of these projects are going 
to go immediately, not 5 years from now or 10 years from now. Give 
them every benefit to get them going. 

I am all for statehood when we can get some of these things devel- 
oped so they can carry the load with us. 

Senator Barrerr. It so happens that we need money in Washington 
about as badly as they need it here in Juneau. Ido not know whether 
you are going to get any concessions in that regard from the Congress. 
But it would seem to me that if this State is going to have a chance 
at all to grow and develop in the years ahead, that you are not going 
to do it on one-half of 1 percent of the area of Alaska. You are going 
to have to have a very liberal portion of the area of Alaska. 
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I would go much further than any one of these other fellows over 
here. I will tell you that. I would pretty near go a hundred percent. 
That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Jensen. A minimum of 200 million acres. 

Senator Barrert. 200 million acres would not be enough. If you 
are going to do anything, you had just as well have all the oil and gas 
in this Territory. You had just as well have the forests, and let the 
Federal Government put some commission there to see that you handle 
it in the proper way, on a sustained-yield basis, and have all the income 
from that. And even then you will have a hard time. That is my 
judgment on the matter. 

Senator Jackson. Before you leave, just to clarify the record, I 
think you neglected to point out that your State or Territorial license 
tax exempts those firms that ship products out of the Territory; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Jensen. I believe you are right. 

Senator Jackson. That makes quite a difference in the answer you 
gave. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the feeling on that act was this—— 

Senator Jackson. No. In other words, all pulp products, all fish 
products, all products shipped out of the Territory are exempt from 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, they pay the pack tax, you see. 

Senator Jackson. I am not asking that. I am talking about the 
license tax that you testified on here a moment ago. You are a mem- 
ber of the legislature, is that not right ? 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Senator Barretr. Well, 28 percent of all the taxes in this State are 
from business licenses. based on their gross production. 

Senator Jackson. But the products that are shipped out, Senator 
Barrett, the products that are produced here and shipped out of 
the Territory, are exempt from the provisions of the licensing statute. 
If I am wrong about it, I would like to be corrected. 

Senator Barretr. I do not know. I have been trying to get the 
figures. 

Senator Jackson. Is that not correct ? 

M~ Jensen. That is correct. When we gave them the 5-year ex- 
emption on the tax, we had the thinking behind it that when the pulp 
mill got on its feet and got rolling, legislation could easily be passed 
to put a portion of that tax on. the way it would be figured out. 

I can say now that they are not going to get away without paying 
their share of taxes in the pulp industry. 

Senator Jackson. You do not need to argue the point. I agree 
that tax incentives to encourage private capital to come in is a good 
thing, a moratorium for a limited period. I think most everyone 
on the committee would agree on that. But the question I raised— 
and I raised it in Ketchikan—is that I think it is not fair, you see, to 
the stockholders of the company to get the idea that they will be ex- 
empt maybe forever from taxation. 

I know the people, at least the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber people— 
I know them personally, and I know that that would be the last im- 
pression that they would want created. Obviously, they will put 
themselves in a difficult position, and they would be made a whipping 
boy. 
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Mr. Jensen. When they put the 5-year limit on it, they realized 
they would ea to pay some tax. That was the point of the 5 years. 

Senator CLements. Senator, before you leave the stand, I want to 
suggest to you that you not get the impression from what my dis 
tinguished friend over there a Wyoming said, that there is any- 
body on this side of this group, or on either side of the table on the 
committee in the Senate, that “Ny any thought that Alaska ought to 
become a State and only retain possession of the land that is privately 
owned today. There is not anybody that I have ever heard discuss 
this question who does not recognize the fact that a lot of the resources 
of Alaska must be under the control of the State if the State is going 
to make any progress, if the State is going to take its rightful place 
in the Union. 

As to what percentage that ought to be, I would suggest to you, 
for one, if it becomes a State I would want to see the amount and the 
type of property that the State of Alaska has jurisdiction over be 
the amount that was necessary for Alaska to do the best job. If that 
takes it all, that is what I think it should be. If it is in the better 
interests of Alaska and the National Government for a part of that 
area to be as they have in New Mexico and in Wyoming and in some 
other States, where it remains as a part of the public domain, I think 
it would be very important that that determination be made in the 
interest of Alaska, too. 

Senator Barretr. If the Senator will yield to me, I agree with him 
a hundred percent, and if we keep on bidding, I think we can fix it 
up so they will maintain ‘ State up here. 

The CHatrman. Any other questions? 

Your papers will be put into the record. 

(The documents submitted by Mr. Jensen follow :) 


DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED ny MARCUS JENSEN, SENATOR, F'Irst TERRITORIAL 
DIVISION oF ALASKA, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Available statistics are not complete enough to show all sources of income, 
but from various published sources some idea can be gained of the amount of 
basie income generated by the first two major segments of our economy—those 
industries based upon the utilization and processing of Alaska’s natural re 
sources and Government expenditures for construction. This data for the past 
10 years is summarized in table 2. 

It appears from these figures, some of which are estimated, but most of 
which are based upon actual data, that the annual average value of products 
producted from Alaska’s resources came to $120,661,950 as compared with an 
annual average expenditure by the Federal Government of $147,474,718 for 
construction of defense facilities and civil public works. This demonstrates 
that we must double our present production from our natural resources if we 
are to generate sufficient basic income to replace what is now being spent an- 
nually by the Federal Government for chiefly defense or defense related con- 
struction. Unless this is done should defense construction come to an end, we 
will not be able to maintain our present levels of economic activity, prosperity, 
and employment, and in turn our present level of tax revenues, 


40035—53——-12 
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TABLE 1.—Total employment in Alaska—1952 


ernment-inducec 


2.—Principal sources of basic income in Alaska 


l'otal for 1 Annual aver- 
year period az 


wholesale value, 1942 to 1951, inclusive)! $923, 704, 000 $92, 370, 400 
1943 to 1952, inelusiv 144, 133, 000 14, 413, 300 
rs shipped, 1942 to 1951, inclusive)? 52, 363, 192 5, 236, 319 
tim d value 1943 to 1952, inclusive)3 70, 700. 00 

Id (1949)4 ( 


943 to 1952, inclusive)* 7, 000, 000 15, 700, 000 


fiscal years 1944 to 1953, inclusive)’ 317, 747, 180 31, 774, 718 


474, 718 


I reports the Governor of Alaska. 
1e estimated by multiplying by $100 the M feet board measure of timber 
ervice to the Alaska Development Board 
sus 1950 
iska Development Board Biennial Report, 1951 
Songressional Record, June 26, 1953, p. 7581 


The value of products from Alaska resources 
1951 


$95, 915, 516 
19, 500, 000 
r seal) 6, 772, 000 


Timber (stumpage value in national forests 155, 153 
Agricultural products 2, 200, 000 2, 900, 000 


wholesale value 


Total , 542, 669 118, 659, 141 


Feieral defense construction (excludes all “Civil Public Works” 
expenditures for civil and defense operations 04, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 


Sources: Alaska Development Board, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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rHE ECONOMIC BASIS WITH REGARD TO STATEHOOD 


The level of economic activity and income enjoyed in Alezka over the past 10 
years has been impressive. If looked at uncritically and superficially, an im- 
pression of great development and growth is gained and the ability to support 
full statehood upon an adequate scale at present levels of economic activity ecan- 
not be denied. When the sources of this income and activity are examined, how- 
ever, question can be raised immediately as to its continuation. The following 
statement from the last biennial report of the Alaska Development Board raises 
this question. 

“Much of Alaska’s recent prosperity has been owing to the large defense con 
struction program which has been under way in the Territory, practically with- 
out interruption, since the beginning of World War II. 

“The figures * * * show the size of this very considerable program of spend- 
ing in Alaska. It has averaged a cool $114,300,000 every year since 1940 Vhat 
this has meant in terms of jobs has been shown in the preceding pages. What it 
has meant in terms of basic support for the economy can be imagined. 

“The defense construction program in Alaska is not going to end tomorrow, or 
next year, or even the year after that. The Alaska district engineer has an- 
nounced that 1953 will be one of the biggest construction years in history, with 
about $240,100,000 in projects to be placed under contract. These will consist 
of 112 proposed jobs, including $71 million in work for the Army, $67.6 million 
for the Alaskan Air Command, $1.5 million for the Alaska Communication Sys 
tem, and $100 million remaining available from programs of earlier years. It is 
certain that another big year of defense construction will follow in 1954, and it 
is probable there will be a program of at least average size in 1955. 

“But inevitably the era of spending for major defense construction in Alaska 
must come to an end sometime. And it is probable that we are near the point 
where it will begin to taper off. 

“This could confront the areas of the Territory which have experienced their 
greatest growth during the construction boom, particularly the Alaska rail-belt, 
with a serious economic crisis. Places where new things to take the place of de 
fense spending should be sought include not only Anchorage and Fairbanks but 
also the port cities of Seward and Valdez, through which materials have streamed, 
and in fact all railroad and highway points of central Alaska.” 

It is necessary in understanding the Alaskan economy to examine the sotirces 
of income and employment. These can be classified into three main groups: 
(1) industries based upon the utilization and processing of Alaska’s natural 
resources (manufacturing, fishing, mining, forestry, agriculture): (2) govern 
mental expenditures for construction; (3) secondary or dependent industries and 
activities (government operations other than construction, transportation, com 
munication, utilities, wholesale and retail trade, service industries, etc.). The 
The first grouping is the most important in considering Alaska’s ability to sup- 
port statehood in the future. It is dependent upon availability of natural re- 
sources, the demand for products derived from such resources, and the ability 
of Alaskans to utilize these resources to meet known demands. The second 
group, which is the most important single portion of the present economy, is de 
pendent entirely upon the appropriation activities of the United States Con- 
gress and the international conditions which prompt Congress to such action. 
The level of income and activity in the third group, the secondary or dependent 
industries, is dependent largely upon the level in the first two groups. A loss in 
either of the primary groups—say the loss of the $114 million average annual de- 
fense construction expenditure—will result in a proportionate decrease in the 
third group. (Effects of spending by tourists are also reflected in this group, but 
this is still an unknown factor currently being intensively studied by the Na- 
tional Park Service.) 

Reliable basic economic statistics in Alaska are very searce. A rough picture 
of the importance of these three major groupings of sources of income and em- 
ployment, however, can be gained from the breakdown of employment in Alaska 
by industry groups. Table 1, attached, shows the total employment in Alaska as 
estimated by the Employment Security Commission for 2 months in 1952. Em- 
ployment in the contract construction industries (which was based almost en- 
tirely upon Government construction or construction induced by governmental 
spending) totaled 21,139 in the month of June as compared with 20,455 employed 
in all of the so-called basic industries and 32,616 employed in all of the secondary 
industries. “Contract construction” was by far the largest source of employment 
among the various industrial categories. 
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Territorial expenditures by activities 
Fiscal yes Fiscal year 
1951 1952 
Administration ‘ $860, 899 $1, 182, 990 
W elfare ‘ 3, 536, 845 7, 014, 420 
Education ‘ 5 5, 335 6, 346, 180 
Industrial development 5 : 516, 026 
Territorial development ke , 8 1, 468, S85 


Total saepeneonne 5, 158, 424 


Source: Territorial] Warrants processed by the Auditor as reported in Governor’s Annual Report. 


Tax collections by major sources 


| Calendar year | Calendar year 
1951 1952 
Net income tax ‘ $5, 196, 612 
Fisheries 2, 755, 682 
Liquor 1, 649, 569 
Motor frrel | 1, 124, 017 


All others | 2, 710, 852 | 


Total 


Source: Monthly Reports of Tax Commissioner. 
Expenditures from motor fuel taw revolving fund, calendar year 1952 


Highway patrol $420, 922. 
M. V. Chilkoot 77, 310, 
Aeronautics : 368, 112, 9: 
ORES. ccctcin aa 259, 048, 


9 O77 


SEAT ROD Wied. Wee CA ates tgeletrtniin sep ere tiphipateiegniantntsnrminn 192, 277. 


Note.—‘Motor-fuel tax revolving fund” is composed of receipts from the treasurer from 
motor-fuel tax collections and ‘drivers’ license fund" and refunds and receipts from oper- 
ation of the highway patrol and the motor vessel Chilkoot, 

Source: Monthly reports of highway engineer. 


Status of public-domain lands in Alaska—Lands withdrawn from entry by type 
of reservation 


Oil and gas reservation north of Brooks Range, including naval Acres 
petroleum reserve 48, 800, 000 
National forests 20, 700, 000 
WEES CORON R ic crc Sc mcetinves 8, 000, 000 
ERGOT TUT ON OIE sa thee ier crn iit ech ectiemnintintinaipnaniaien 6, 900, 000 
Military and naval reserves__- 3, 600, 000 
Rt i iii eo nik cepts tmeandadniantiae ae 3, 500, 000 
Classification (awaiting legislation) 1, 600, 000 
Power site classification and reserves.._........................-- 200, 000 
Other (including air-navigations sites) 90, 000 
Protection of water supply 70, 000 
I ai aecapasiamniticinataiantifeadnleticgilp apna inipibeniintnatiaiadads 50, 000 
Coal reserves 30, 000 
AI CI a naiiass itahinapiecigeiian qecnialentdiuniidiieenilbaestucnnimaeanai 400, 000 


Total land withdrawn 93, 700, 000 
Lands unreserved and unoccupied 316, 300, 000 


Total, all PUDINC-CemMOAin LANGS..2<ccnmn inte mnncoeriagnace 410, 000, 000 


Note.—All above figures are only approximate and include some double counting in 
withdrawals. 
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Number of cases of Alaska canned salmon packe d, 1933-5 


Thousands | Thousands 

Year: of cases Teas . of cases 
1933 428 
1934 S93 
1935 ‘ 5, 355 
1936__ ; , 488 | 1946 , 961 
1937 eee q 1947 , 012 
Yearly average, 193: 3, 5s Yearly average, 194: , 590 
ree 28 nee i, | 1948 , O15 
1939 : a nn ee 1949 392 
1940 . : 5, 1950 308 
1941 tits ~—- 6, 98% 1951 484 
1942__ e . a 1952 574 
Yearly average, 1938-42__ 4, 82% Yearly average, 3, T54 


NOW hh ph WhO 


Source: Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Recap of additional costs under statehood 


Sundborg Hermarn 
1947 hearing! 1953 hearir 


aiciary $1. 100, 000 600, 000 OR7, 500 100. 000 
Care of insane 546. 000 250. 000 RF 0. 000 
State buildings 700, O06 355, 000 if 000 

olice system 500, 000 ) 000 

hand Wildlife Service 1. 000. 000 1. 500. 000 9 500 > 200. 000 
fice of Governor 50, OOK 50. 000 F 00. 000 
Road maintenance ) f 2 ), 000 

: 4, O00, 000 
Construction, roads j 000 
Construction, roads, Federal Highway Act 000, 000 
Capital outlay for roads, $5,000,000, over 5-year period, 

purchase of equipment, shops, repair parts ( 000 
Native service, education, schools 2 000 ) 000 
Civil aeronauties, Department of Commerce, Anchorage 

ind Fairbanks Airport 28, 000 
Bureau of Land Management 000 
laxation department, includes office of auditor ¢ 000 


rotal 


wo 


And legislative, ete 
Gross $4,500,000, less $1,300,000 for Pribilof fur 


Includes legislative, $58,000 


Native program, exclusive of education shown above, $12,000,000 annually, which covers $5,000,000 he 


balance other activities 


Bureau of Budget figures show $648,000 for health grant. Health Commissioner states this figure 
not be included in above total as grant would be allowed under statehood 

If equitable bill is not enacted allowing Federal funds for land surveys, $3,000,000 would | 

0 cost-of-statehood total above 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The following statement is a breakdown of the fish and wildlife equipment, 
which would be transferred to the State under the proposed statehood bills. The 
transfer of this total equipment raises questions which should be settled before 
the bill is passed. H. R. 2982 and S. 50 gives control of fish and wildlife “real 
and personal property of the United States * * * shall be transferred and 
conveyed to the State of Alaska by appropriate Federal agency: Provided, That 
such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn or otherwise set apart as 
refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife nor facilities utilized in con- 
nection therewith, or in connection with general research activities relating to 
fisheries or wildlife.” 

Even though the State was to take over some of the functions of the FWS 
there are still many duties to be performed by the Federal FWS agency, which 
are included in some of the following acts: The Migratory Bird Treaty Act regu- 
lations, cooperative control of predators, Halibut Treaty Act, North Pacific Fish- 
eries Treaty, Whaling Act, Lacey Act, Federal aid to gamefish and wildlife, 
fisheries research, etc. It is therefore easy to see that a certain number of vessels, 
aircraft, and other equipment, will be necessary to administer these acts. By 
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necessity, therefore, repair facilities will have to be maintained to keep such 
equipment in operation. 

The total expenditures of the FWS functions in Alaska are nearly $2.5 million 
annually, with $1,800,000 being used to administer the commercial fisheries and 
Alaska game laws. This, however, does not tell the complete job the FWS are 
doing in Alasks. By special congressional authority FWS are enabled to make 
use of equipment and supplies surplus or excess to other government agencies. 
FWS have made the most of this opportunity and are using approximately $1 
million worth of excess materials, property, and supplies each year to augment 
their program. Also vessels and aircraft, together with spare parts and facilities, 
have been drawn from the military, which could otherwise not have been pur- 
chased, and would probably have been scrapped. With the Territory taking over 
control under statehood, it should be kept in mind that a substantial sum will 
have to be raised by the State to replace this loaned surplus, and flexibility within 
the Service 

Even with this total outlay it should be kept in mind that these are minimum 
facilities. Neighboring States expend far more for such an operation and they 
are not one-tenth as large as Alaska. I feel to do an efficient job and guard the 
tremendously valuable resources that are ours the State would require not less 
than $4.5 million a year. 

Our present Alaska Fisheries Department has approximately $250,000 annually, 
which is spent primarily for biological research, watershed work, with a 
small amount being used to increase seasonal stream patrol. I therefore do not 
feel that this amount should be deducted from the increased program, as these 
are functions supplementing those of the FWS. 

The radiophone equipment and office equipment amount to a great deal, and 
would have to also be considered if the FWS were to continue in a reduced 
program, 

Fish and Wildlife Service equipment 
Airplanes, 25 Lachine - $750, 000 
Airplane repair facilities: 
Anchorage - : , vsiieiaols sonia _.... $450, 000 
Fairbanks _------ ; -seiSadiaititots bp 50, 000 
Juneau ; 25, 000 
Ketchikan - . e 7 15, 000 


Total : - : sat a _.. 540, 000 
Surplus ports . eit es 75, 000 
—————__ 615, 000 


soats : 
28 patrol wane ; ao ot ba --. 800,000 
200 smatl boats, gear, ete., at $800 each___ : 160, 000 
—- - 960, 000 
Boat repairs and facilities: 
Juneau : ; : _ 150,000 
Bristol Bay —-_- rae cas : shee 75, 000 
Total__- - c 295, 000 
BOCDUNS «DATES. ccceminicnes- . hag 50, 000 
———-_ 275, 000 
Docks and floats: docks, facilities, all stations_.......____- ciecppkl 200, 000 
Headquarters, 15 __ 250,000 
Salmon weirs_- 2 enone ghee 


Total___- shieies asa ; acieiimantehittien easiinde ani .__. 8, 150, 000 


ROAD PROGRAM UNDER STATEHOOD 


If Alaska were to come into the Union under the Federal Highway Act it 
would result in the following program: Using a modified formula of one-half 
the total area plus population and mileage of star route and rural delivery 
route, the appropriation would be approximately $13,761,000. Alaska’s contri- 
bution would be $1,879,000. As some roads would not fall under the act 
$1,200,000 would have to be estimated to take care of that mileage yearly. 
Assuming that Alaska has 5,000 miles of primary and secondary roads the ex- 
tension of mileage under the matching funds would be about 350 miles to the 
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system, assuming that the formula of 7 percent extension as used in the States 
vould be applied to Alaska. 

A much more desirable piece of legislation, in case the Territory would re- 
main as a Territory, would be the reactivating of the bill submitted to the 81st 
Congress in 1950. This is a very desirable piece of legislation as the Territory, 
by putting up a minimum of $1 million matching funds, we would receive trom 
the Federal Government would be around $7,500,000. Any increased contribu- 
tion by the Territory would increase the Federal appropriation proportion- 
ately. Some of the advantages under this act was that the administration, 
maintenance, and construction would come out of the total appropriation, and 
not leave the Territory in desperate straits to handle the maintenance problem. 
The program would have been very flexible, due to the fact that the Governor, 
the highway engineer, and others, would designate where the roads were to be 
built. From the financial standpoint I would strongly urge that this bill be 
brought before Congress again, to enable the Territory to move ahead on a 
scheduled road program. 

In event such legislation were passed, recommendations should be included to 
have transferred to the Territory the maintenance equipment now used by the 
Alaska Road Commission and the Bureau of Public Roads; this capital outlay 
of equipment and shops would total approximately $314 million. 

I believe that if this Territory wants to remain solvent and continue to show 
an accelerated progress there are two pieces of legislation which could be enacted 
that would help considerably. 

No. 1 would be an elective Governor. I am vitally interested in this bit of 
legislation because I feel it would be the first step we should take at this time 
in preparing ourselves for future statehood. If we had an elective Governor 
he would be the people’s choice, responsible to the people and deeply concerned 
with the proposed programs of the Territory. To illustrate the difference, I 
would like to show how the present system is working. We now have a Gover- 
nor who is an appointed man, and does not have directive power in the matter of 
the direction of departments functioning in the Territory. The present depart- 
ment heads are hired by boards, and are directly responsible in their programs 
and actions to these boards. This is a great weakness in our system, as the 
boards are made up of people from all walks of life, and where they are very 
sincere in their endeavor to do a good job, many times they are handicapped by 
lack of a thorough understanding of the departments workings, and the time 
limited to them to perform their duties of administration. The board members 
usually meet only once or twice a year, for a few days, when all the department 
schedules for the year are passed upon. 

Now if we had an elective Governor he could, you might say, choose his depart- 
ment or cabinet heads, and they would be responsible directly to him; the Gover- 
nor would in turn be responsible to the people, as to the manner and the kind of 
program that would function, I feel our being unable to elect our own Governor 
is one of the greatest impediments to good government this Territory could have, 
and I strongly urge that an elective Governor bill be passed by the Federal 
Government. 

The second piece of legislation which I feel would help immeasurably would 
be a tax incentive for business in Alaska. Our great progress in the United 
States has all resolved around the free-enterprise system, whereby investing 
capital can make a profit. This has been the motivating force which has brought 
our civilization to the highest standard known to mankind. With the Federal 
Government receiving an approximate 25 million annually in income tax from 
the ""erritory I feel that to speed the development of our natural resources this 
amount would be returned manyfold in a few years, if an incentive was given 
to venture capital. 


The Cratrman. I hope the people will be patient with us. We are 
going to continue this meeting for quite some time in the hope that we 
can complete the list of witnesses here. We are not going to shut 
anyone off. If necessary, I think some of us will go without breakfast 
and continue them at that time. However, I would like to complete 
the hearings tonight, if it is possible. 

The next on this list is Mr. Allen Shattuck. Is Mr. Shattuck here? 
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STATEMENT OF ALLEN SHATTUCK, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Suarruck. I might say I filed a statement with your committee 
last winter, and the statement I will produce today is a revision of 
that statement. ‘That statement was made out before the legislature 
passed the general appropriation bill, and this statement I have today 
takes into consideration the amount that was appropriated by the last 
session of the legislature. 

I have written my statement in order to cut down the time necessary 
for you to listen to it. If you will defer asking questions until it is 
finished, I think we can save more time for the reason that the facts 
are all stated here and we can refer back to them. 

I assume your committee has come to Alaska for the purpose of 
getting facts as distinguished from propaganda, and that your deci- 
sion will be based upon hard, cold facts r ather than upon sentimental 

r political considerations. 

i keen interest in this subject springs from several factors. First, 
my long residence in the Territory dating back to 1897, 16 years before 
the district of Alaska was made a Territory; second, during the six 
sessions I served in the Territorial legislature, my primary interest 
was in the fiscal affairs of the Territory; and, third, I was author of 
a report in 1943 for the Juneau Chamber of Commerce on Delegate 
Dimond’s bill to provide statehood for the Territory, which was the 
first time the question had been given serious consideration. 

My main contention is that the additional costs to be assumed to 
administer a State cannot be raised without putting such a heavy 

tax burden upon our people that it will do two things: fiirst, dis- 
courage new capital and, second, drive both people and invested cap- 
ital out. 

I will not attempt to analyze the cost figures and tax estimates of 
other witnesses. I assure you my figures and estimates are based on 
ground-level observations. 

Superficially, the answer to the statehood question is — We 
have a land area one-fifth the size of the United States, twice as large 
as Texas. We have been a Territory a long time. We had ‘at the 
last census a population of 128,643 counting armed services people. 
We would have 2 Senators and 1 voting Representative. Why not 
statehood now you may ask. When you see the other side of the 
picture, you are not so sure, 

It is generally agreed that in private life when you contemplate 
buying something desirable, you first consider the cost and make your 
decision from that basis and the same principal should apply to the 
subject under discussion. 

The fundamental question which must first be solved is can we 
raise sufficient revenue to pay the additional costs statehood would 
require? If we cannot solve this question all other discussion is 
futile. 

To pursue the question, for the three biennial periods, 1941-43, 
1953-45, 1945-47, the cost of the Territorial government did not exceed 
$6,000,000. Appropriations for 1951-53 amounted to $19,303,475, and 
for 1953-55, they were in excess of $24,000,000. 

These extremely heavy costs are being met because Alaskans are 
paying into the Territorial treasury as income tax 10 percent of the 
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amount they pay the Federal Government, and this tax yields almost 
40 percent of the tax income. In this connection it must be taken 
into account that this tax will drop if the Federal tax drops, and that 
when large defense spending ends, as it inevitably will within the 
next few years, this tax may not and probably will not produce more 
than one-half of what it produces now and this, I believe, will be 
largely true of the liquor tax which yields now about $1,750,000 per 
year. The gasoline tax will also be adverse ly affected as well as busi- 
ness-license tax. 

I give you below a few figures to support this contention. Total 
collections, all sources, 1951-52, $28,660,849. For 1949-51, $15,715,435. 
This is a difference of $12,945,414 in favor of the first biennium. This 
difference is largely made up of collections from the following annual 
sources : 

Business licenses__-_-_- ‘ } $2, , 000 
Alcohol tax_- outa : AE 51, 000 
Motor-vehicle tax____- . : eae dil i78, 630 


Income tax ~~ hed ditabdahond int — : oe . %,217, 9380 
OE rE iennaiemedeirniee “ ; a , : 9, 467 


Total ae . ' = ; , 357, 02 


These taxes, as pointed out sini will be most serious ay affected 
when Government spending tapers off. 

Senator ANnpersoN. Is this a biennium figure or annual ? 

Mr. Suatrouck. Annual. 

Senator Anperson. Therefore, the Alaskans paid $72 million in- 
come taxes? 

Mr. Suatruck. We paid 10 percent of what we paid the Federal 


Government. 

Senator Anperson. Therefore, you must have paid the Government, 
I’ederal Government, $72 million, did you ? 

Mr. Suarruck. Yes. When this settling time comes, the Territory 
will have to cut costs quite drastically to operate the Territorial gov- 
ernment and in addition it will have to look for new sources of reve- 
nue. The taxes on minerals and fishing before the late war were the 
main source of revenue. They produce now about $2,750,000 per 
year. Tax sources beyond those above mentioned are distributed over 
a variety of subjects, none of which will produce more under statehood 
than they produce now. 

Following is a carefully prepared list of the additional cost of 
statehood : 

Fish and Wildlife Service, $2,000,000. That figure came from the 
heads of the Fish and Wildlife Service, yesterday. 

Operation of courts with all the related functions, including sup- 
port of prisoners, $987,500. 

Support of schools now conducted by the Alaska Native Service 
estimated by a former Commissioner of Education (since the natives 
are full citizens, it will be a proper function of the State to provide 
school facilities for them, a part of which we do now). The amount 
there is $2,000,000. 

County governments, a minimum of four but more, probably 5, 
$150,000. 

Care and custody of insane (House Appropriations Committee 
approved this amount for the fiscal year 1951-52) , $463,541. 
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Cost of maintaining existing roads (amount now provided by the 
Federal Government), $4,000,000. 

Public roads administration, fiscal year 1952-53, $400,000. 

Road construction, $1,000,000. 

The Governor’s olfice, $45,000. 

Legislative expense, $48,000. 

State buildings, er payment of interest and repayment of 
principal, and so forth, $500,000. I think Mr. Soberg put that in at 
$700,000. 

The total is $11,594,041. None of these costs would replace present 
Territorial government costs. To operate a State government would, 
therefore, require $11,594,041, or $23,188,082 for a biennium which 
added to the present Territorial costs of $24,144,992 would make the 
cost of State government for a biennium $47,333,074. 

On the basis of a permanent population of 130,000 and a cost of 
$47,333,074, this would amount to an annual per capita tax of $182, 
or on a basis of 160,000 estimate at present it would be $150. 

It is argued that other territories came into the Union with less 
population than Alaska has. Montana and Colorado are among those 
mentioned. 

According to the 1869 Year Book and Register, a Government pub- 
lication, Montana collected for a year’s operation of its government, 

$56,620, and Colorado got along the same year for $23,765. On the 
basis of 100,000 popul: tion for those two Territories, the Colorado per 
capita annual tax would have been 2314 cents and Montana’s 561% 
If population figures are used as an ‘argument, costs should also 
accompany them. 

One of the reasons the Territorial government’s costs are and 
always will be high is the vast expanse of the Territory stretching as 
it does from Ketchikan to Point Barrow, and from the Canadian 
boundary to Nome, and away out hundreds of miles to the tip of the 
Aleutian chain of islands, yet such agencies as the health department, 
the highway department, the tax department, the department of edu- 
cation and-the department of mines must carry their operations to 
nearly every part of this vast domain. 

Tax sources are apparently never analyzed, nor are they often men- 
tioned by advocates of statehood, although it must be conceded that 
this is the most vital of the questions involved. Excessive taxation, 
as it is now generally conceded, stifles initiatives and discourages 
investment in new enterprises. Alaska has no tax sources for the 
maintenance of State costs without doing both of these things to her 
economy. Gold mining cannot be reestablished until the value of gold 
in relation to commodity values, increases materially. All other 
mining is in its infancy and will remain in this conditions while labor 
and other costs remain abnormally high. The fishing industry, all 
branches, cannot carry a heavier tax “burden than it now assumes 
without danger of driving its products off to the market. 

The extensive timber resources of southeast Alaska are only in the 
initial stage of major development and may not provide material tax 
sources for a good many years. 

As to farming carrying any considerable amount of the taxload, 
it must be cone eded that while there are agricultural potentialities 
in several areas in Alaska with favorable soil and climatic condi- 
tions, the varieties of farm products that can be raised in Alaska 
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are quite limited—far below what our most Northern States pro- 
duce. It must also be conceded that what can be grown is limited 
to the local market. Produce raised in the famous Matanuska Valley 
annot compete in any part of southeastern Alaska with products 
grown in the State of Washington. Southeast Alaska is not a farm- 
ing area and never will be, because of the comparatively cold climate 
and the excessively heavy rainfall. Agriculture, no matter where 
situated, can prosper only where industrial development supplies 
the market. Because of high standards of living, people are not 
content to live off the land as they did 65 or 70 years ago when the 
Western States began rapid development. 

No matter how much land we may be given we will still be faced 
with the excessive costs above referred to with no supporting tax 
sources from unsettled land. 

Spurious contentions have been advanced regarding statehood 
status increasing population. Permanent population increase will 
take place when there is industry to support it and not until then. 
he early flow of people to the Western and Pacific Coast States had 
no relation, in my opinion, to the political status of those States. 
People change residence and capital moves from place to place for 
many reasons, but not for the reason that a State is preferable to a 
‘Territory. 

There are no other major tax sources in Alaska except these re- 
ferred to above at the present time, notwithstanding the great amount 
of noise about them made by politicians and others seeking news- 
paper headlines. Such statements have been repeated time and again 
over the past years, but no details are given as to what they are or 
where they are. If they exist, they will not produce tax revenue until 
they are discovered and deve loped. Statements of this character are 
largely responsible for the mistaken attitude of most people in the 
United States who have given the subject any thought, and this ap- 
plies to Members of the Congress as well, that Alaska is a neglected 
stepchild. In this connection I would add another thought: Con- 
gressmen are about the busiest people in the Nation. Few have time 
to visit Alaska, but from time to time a subcommittee of some com- 
mittee visits us for a week or two. Their contacts are generally with 
people who appear to them to be competent to govern a State. In 
that I think they are right. However, so far as I know, and I have 
talked to many of them, they take little interest in the financial aspects 
of the question. Notwithstanding this, their influence has undue 
weight with their colleagues who have not been in the Territory. 

Much has been said about our limited powers and about Congress’ 
power to take away our Territorial status and to nullify legislative 
enactments. The Organic Act creating the Territory has been 
amended from time to time as our developing needs required and 
the Congress has never nullified an act of our legislature. 

Except for the limitation on property tax, we have almost un- 
limited power to tax. As long as we have that power we can operate, 
and have operated, a successful Territorial government, nor have we 
neglected our social governmental responsibilities, as the records 
will show. 

In my humble opinion the Congress could not do a greater dis- 
service to the Territory at this time than to burden us with the un- 
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supportable taxload which a State government would require. There 
is no better way to retard Alaska’s development, in which we are all 
interested, than to add statehood costs to those we now havik 

Tho question of statehood for Alaska is often linked with that of 
Hawaii. 

A few of the many facts available will indicate that there is no 
relation between the two except that they are both Territories of the 
United States. 

Hawaii has an area of 6,435 square miles with a population of 
470,747, or 81 persons to the square mile. Alaska has an area of 
586,400 square miles with a population of 128,643 in the first census, 
or 1 person to each 5 square miles. This is a matter of importance 
in relation to the costs of administration. 

The assessed valuation of real and personal property for tax pur- 
poses in Hawaii in 1951 was $810,324,454. Federal taxes paid in the 
same year, $95,022,630; Territorial, $71,539,899; county, $4,242,861— 
a total of $173,805,390. The value of products i in the same year was 
$309,128,614. These figures exceed by a very wide margin in both the 
tax sources and the production capacity of Alaska now or in the 
foreseeable future. 

Hawaii's economy is normal. Alaska’s is greatly swollen, as is 
shown by the great difference in tax collections between the early war 
period and now amounting to almost $20 million per biennium. 

These are but a few of the facts showing the wide disparity between 
the two Territories in relation to their ability to support a State 
government. 

In addition to the financial facts I have given above, there are sev- 
eral conjectures, among them being that we would get part of the fur- 
seal receipts, that we would have to take over the Alaska Railroad 
and that we might have to take over the work now being done by the 
Alaska Native Service and that we could raise taxes, which is always 
possible, of course, but generally to the detriment of both govern- 
ments and governed, that we could tighten our belts and practice 
economy, a practice seldom indulged in by either governments or 
governed. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Anderson? 

Senator ANprrson. I do want to say that I appreciate the fact, Mr. 
Shattuck, that many of these figures are what I regard as more nearly 
in line with the facts than many of the figures we have had. For 
instance, you show that the Governor’s office might take an addi- 
tional $45,000. The previous statements said $100,000. The total 
budget for the Governor of Kentucky is under $100,000, and under 
$100,000 in most States. We do not see how Alaska would have to 
have a greater budget for the Governor, right off the bat, at least, 
than most other States. I think your figure is reasonable, and I want 
to commend you for it. I want to say that I think the cost of main- 
taining existing roads is an item of which we would have to take 
recognition in any statehood bill. I recall one time trying to drive 
from Duluth up into Fort William in Canada. I went as far as I 
could by the railroad and had to drive across. The roads were all 
torn to pieces. I had to ride a tractor and my wife had to turn 
and go back to St. Paul because it was absolutely impossible for a 
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woman to get through. That was caused by winter. We had no 
comparable situation in my home State of New Mexico. I recognize 
that all of these highways up here that are constructed will be con- 
structed not only to serve the convenience of the people of Alaska but 
to serve the defense of the United States as well. I think there would 
have to be an adjustment on the maintenance of roads when statehood 
might arrive. I think it is something we are going to have to consider 
as be considered many of these other things. 

I do not know about many of the figures in it. I think you might 
get some increased revenues from fish and wildlife, from the Pribilof 
seals that will take up part of that $2 million, I hope 65 percent at 
least, and that it might be possible to trim some of these other figures 
down. But I do want to assure you that there are Members of the 
Congress, and all the members of this committee, I think, come under 
that category, that are interested in these financial matters quite 
substantially. We appreciate your contribution greatly. 

Senator Jackson. I have one question I neglected to ask. In your 
statement before the House committee your total was $14,234,000, and 
your present figure is $11 million. What were the main deductions 
there, without going into detail ? 

Mr. Suatrvuck. I could not tell you, Senator Jackson, without going 
into detail. I do not think that is important anyway. These are based 
on today’s estimates. The other was based on estimates several years 
ago when that other report was presented. 

Senator Jackson. You have fish and wildlife, $2 million. That is 
net, is it not? Does that take into consideration the Pribilofs? 

Mr. Suatruck. No. Are we going to get the Pribilof seal revenues? 

Senator Jackson. I would assume so. 

Mr. Suattuck. I know, but are we going to? Is it set up now by 
Congress that we get them, or would it depend upon the will of 
( ‘ongress ¢ 

Senator Anperson. He cannot quite commit the Congress. We 
would hope you would, we would all believe you would. 

Mr. Suatruck. We would assume we would. 

Senator Cements. So would we. 

Senator Jackson. Frankly, I do not think $2 million is enough for 
fish and wildlife. I think it would be more than that. 

Mr. Suarruck. I would like to answer one of the questions that 
you asked Mr. Jensen, Senator Jackson, and that is you were talking 

about exempting the industries from taxation, properties taxation. I 
would say when we get a few more of those pulp mills and maybe a 
development up in the valley that we will have plenty of money to 
run a State and we will all be for it when we get those resources. You 
are complaining about exempting these big operations from the prop- 
erty tax. 

Senator Jackson. I did not say that. 

Mr. Suarruck. We are all for statehood, Mr. Jackson, just as soon 
as we can see our way clear to support it. 

Senator Jackson. You heard the colloquy between Mr. Jensen and 
myself. I did not say that. My point was that I was in favor of 
granting a moratorium for a limited period to encourage industry to 
come in. I thought it was wrong, however, to convey the impression 
that there would be no tax, real- property tax, or other tax, in that 
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area, on and after the 4- or 5-year period. I made the further point 
that I don’t believe the companies would want that impression created. 
Do you not think I am right? 

Mr. Suarruck. Don’t you think that probably in 4 or 5 years, or 
6 or 8 years, when they got a half dozen of these pulp mills in here, 
that that question will not be an important question? We will prob 
ably have a State then. 

Senator Jackson. I am not sure that pulp mills alone will bring 
statehood. 

Mr. Suarruck. They will produce a lot of property tax, though. 

Senator Jackson. My only point, Mr. Shattuck, was that I think it 
would be much better to have a 4- or 5-year moratorium and then, in 
the same statute, provide that there would be a tax not just on pulp 
mills. I am talking about everybody. I don’t like this business of 
talking about a single industry. I am against demogoguery on fisher- 
ies or pulp mills on either side. 

Mr. Suarruck. The suggestion made was that the canners are pay- 
ing a large tax now and if you have a property tax 

Senator Jackson. Who is ps aying a large tax now ? 

Mr. Suarruck. The canneries are paying a heavy tax now, and if 
you put a property tax on, the canneries will have to pay a property 
tax. ‘That tax, together with what we are paying now, would prob- 
ably wreck them. 

Senator Jackson. I am not talking about just canneries. I give you 
the example of the little fellow, 

Mr. Suarruck. I am talking about what Jensen’s opinion or idea 
was about putting on a property tax. The adverse effect it would 
have on our fishing industry, which is one of our main industries in 
the Territory, that is. You could, of course, realize them from some 
of the existing taxes, but that wouldn’t increase your tax take any. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I think we have covered this sufficiently. 

Senator Anperson. Do you not see any possibility for acceleration 
of these programs under statehood? Do you not think that the crea- 
tion of a State might speed up the time when you might get a property 
going at Alcoa, or a property going out at Copper River? You have 
said in here, I notice, that there is no connection between statehood, 
that these shifts of population just happen to take place at these times. 
If you would take the figures and look at them for 10, 20, 40, or 60, 
a hundred years, and then suddenly see an increase in population when 
statehood arrived, doesn’t that mean anything ? 

The Caran. If it happened, it would. 

Senator Anperson. Does that not happen ? 

Mr. Suarruck. The question is whether statehood status would 
increase the chance of development of the Territory. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Suarruck. No. Positively not. That has been argued time 
and again, but I have never seen it. I have never contacted anybody 
who has raised that question. And I also have never contacted any- 
body that has raised another question that is often raised, and that is 
the people will not come to the Territory because they cannot vote for 
a Congressman. I have never heard that question raised and I have 
been here for 55 years. I also want to call your attention to another 
question that I do not think many people will give much consideration 
to. It will only take a minute, if I can find it. It was a notice that I 
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cut out of the paper 2 or 3 days ago about a sourdough reunion in 
Long Beach, Calif. Six hundred people attended. They have sour- 
dough reunions all up and down the coast. That means simply that 
people who make a fortune in Alaska or enough to retire on do not 
tay in Alaska, with very few exceptions, and I am one of them, they 
vo below and settle down there and take their income tax with them 
and pay it down there. That is a strong argument against the chance 
of building up capital among Alaska people to develop Alaska’s re- 
sources. We have to have it come from the outside to have capital 
at all. 

Senator Anperson. You are real sure that statehood does not do 
this. I do not want to read these figures over and over again. In the 
decade of the census preceding the admission of Nebraska to state- 
hood its population was 28,000, and in the next census it was 122,000. 

The Cuarrman. That was after the Civil War when every veteran 
was getting a Nebraska homestead. 

Senator ANperson. When North and South Dakota came in, and I 
don’t know which war that was, North Dakota had 98,000 prior te 
statehood and then they had 340,000. 

Mr. SuHarruck. How many taxes did they pay ? 

Senator Anperson. If you want to stay with that, you will say how 
much did taxes cost in many, many areas. Do you realize that the 
budgets of many governmental services all over the United States 

lave moved up‘ ‘You yourself have poll ited out the fact that ihe 
Al iska budget was only $6 million a short time ago and now it is $21 
or $30 million. All taxes have moved up. What was a dollar arth 
in those days? 

Mr. Suatrruck. What I am saying, Senator, is if you will use the 
population figures of those States, you must use the cost figures, if 
you are talking about Alaska’s ability to support a State. 

Senator Anpgerson. I am not using cost figures. I am saying to you 
that just as a little exercise of your own, and you say you have been 
here 55 years, I think it would be stimulating to you if you would take 
the popul: ition of these States that have been admitted to the Union, 
carved out of the great west, and see how their population moved 
before statehood and see whether it jumped after statehood. I do 
not ask you to take my figures. You do it yourself sometime and take 
a look at it. If you see that the populs ition jumped every time, then 
do not just conclude it is because there are no other facts involved in it. 

Oklahoma’s story of statehood, all the States’ stories of statehood, 
my State of New Mexico included, just take a look at them and see 
what happened when the State achieved statehood. If it doesn’t mean 
anything to you, fine. 

Mr. Suarruck. Do you think, Senator, that the conditions are 
comparable in Alaska to what they were in those States ? 

Senator ANpERsON. Only more so. To be sure, as Senator Barrett 
so correctly pointed out, there was homesteading involved in some 
of those areas. But here you have something that is extremely prec- 
ious to you. You have an abundance of waterpower lying here un- 
used. If you had two Senators in Congress and a voting member 
of Congress, they would get action on those activities. 

Mr. Suatruck. What would we do with waterpower? 

Senator Anperson. If you do not know what people are doing with 
waterpower, I am stumped. 
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The Cuarrman. He has to have somebody to buy it, I think he 
means. 

Senator Anperson. Exactly. And you have a mountain of iron 
ore that could be mined, and you have copper that could be mined 
with waterpower. 

Senator Murray. Like Bonneville, sell it to the jackrabbits. 

Mr. Suarruck. How long will it take to put that property into 
production ¢ 

Senator Anperson. I do not know. I do not know why people 
come and spend a million dollars looking at property as Alcoa has 
done. Ido not think they are stupid. I do not think the Canadians 
who took an option are necessarily dumb. I do not think Anaconda 
going into Copper Valley is a completely ignorant outfit. They are 
doing it because they think it is possible to de velop the area if water- 
power is developed on the Copper River project. And I think if 
you had a couple of Senators in fighting for that project, it would 
get stuck in some bills. that is all. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
a question. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrett. I have some figures here prepared by the Library 
of Congress on the per capita tax. Most States in the Union have 
less than $50 per capita. The highest ones are Louisiana, with $102, 
and Washington with $102. Alaska is $118. Now, as I understand 
your testimony, you have to increase the per capita here by about 
60 percent if Alaska is given statehood, is that correct ? 

Mr. Suatrruck. We would pay a per capita tax, on the basis of 
160,000 population, of $150. 

Senator Barrerr. That figure is a little higher. But if you paid 
a per capita tax of $150, then on the basis of New Mexico we will say, 
where it is $91, that is pretty nearly twice as much as New Mexico, 
and Nebraska is $41, which would be better than 3 times Nebraska 
Kentucky is $44, and that would be 3 times Kentucky; and it would 
be about-50 percent more than Washington. 

Compared to Montana, it would be 214 times Montana, which is $63. 
Wyoming is $81, so you would be just about twice as much as Wyom- 
ing. Do you think that would be a little too much for the people 
of Alaska? 

Mr. Suatruck. Under present conditions, yes. 

Senator Barretrr. What could the Congress do to increase the pos- 
sibility of a State maintaining itself with the land and resources of 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Suatrrvuck. Well, I think it is quite improbable that the Fed- 
eral Government would turn over the forests of Alaska to a State. 
They do not turn over the forests anywhere else, why would they in 
Alaska ? 

Senator Barrett. They certainly do not do it in Wyoming. 

Mr. Suarruck. Land is not going to produce anything, Senator, 
until it is settled and developed, no matter how much we get. 

Senator Barrerr. I think that is quite true, but then we have seen 
some development of the forest area near Ketchikan, and it may be 
through this whole southeastern area here. But the necessity of main- 
taining the forest, in Federal ownership, in the States might be far 
more important than it would be here in Alaska. In the States we 
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naintain them for watershed purposes. Since I have been up here 
| have not noticed any lack of water in this country here. I assume 
you wouldn’t need to worry too much about that. It is true that there 
would have to be some assurance that the forests were properly man- 
ved and that they were harvested on a sustained-yield basis. But I 
ssume that that could be protected and safeguarded against. But 
n any event, it would seem to me that if we are going to grant state- 
ood to Alaska at this time that we should dedicate all the resources 

f the Territory, if they are needed to make it a possibility. 

There is no use making you a State and then making it impossible 
for you to carry on. Do you think if you had the resources, the 

ig end of the resources of this Territory, that you could have a big 
enough base to support a State then? 

Mr. Suatrruck. May I ask what resource you have in mind? 

Senator Barrerr. I understand that General Petroleum is drilling 
12 wells up here in the Territory, above here, and I suppose that they 
are going to develop considerable oil in this Territory. 

Mr. Suarruck. Do you not think it would be a good idea to wait 
until they get through prospecting ? 

Senator Barrerr. They do have some oil in the Territory, do they 
not? ‘They have discovered oil up here, have they not? 

Mr. Suarruck. I am not sure about that. I do not know of any. 
They might have discovered some good prospects. 

Senator Barrerr. I understood the Navy had some production up 
there in their naval reserve anyway. Maybe not. I don’t know. I 
am up here to learn. 

Mr. Suatruck. I think it quite improbable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would turn the Navy reserve over to the State. 

Senator Barrerr. That is probably true. But still we have to over- 
come this obstacle if we are going to create a State up here. You 
have to have some means to support it after you make it. That is the 
way I see it. 

Mr. Suarruck. The forests might do that. I think that is the 
only resource in sight that might help a State support itself. I very 
much doubt if the Federal Government would turn over the national 
forest in Alaska to a State. 

Senator Barrerr. They could not keep everything that they have 
up here and ask you to carry out as a State. That would be a cer- 
tainty as far as I could see. They could give you everything from 
Fairbanks to Point Barrow up there and you would not have very 
much, would you? 

Mr. Suarruck. No. 

Senator Barrerr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Shattuck. 

(The following statement was later submitted for the record :) 


REFUTATION OF ARGUMENT PRESENTED BY ALLEN SHATTUCK, AT THE HEARING ON 
ALASKA STATEHOOD HELD IN JUNEAU, ALASKA, ON AvGusT 18, 1953, By MILDRED 
R. HERMANN, SECRETARY, ALASKA STATEHOOD COMMITTEE 


This statement is presented pursuant to request of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, at its final meeting in Juneau, on August 18, 1953. 
Unfortunately, we do not have the exact figures presented by Mr. Shattuck. No 
newspaper has published them, and a copy has so far been unobtainable. How- 
ever, since Mr. Shattuck has revised his figures downward, a total of $3 million 
since they were presented at the hearing held by the House subcommittee in 

40035—53——13 
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April 1953, when he estimated the total increased cost per annum for statehood 
would be $14 million, instead of the $11 million he now sets up, some reason 
for distrusting his present figures may certainly be found. 

In the absence of Mr. Shattuck’s report for purposes of comparison, the best 
I can do is to give you my own figures covering the increase in the cost of gov- 
ernment due to statehood, and the manner in which they may be met. Thess 
appear below in parallel columns: 


INCREASED COST OF GOVEKN MENT UNDER | NEW REVENUES UNDER STATEHOOD 


STATEHOOD es a 
Net proceeds Pribilof seal 


Administration, Fish and | fisheries (% to new 
Wildlife __ $1,500,000} State) $1, 600, 000 
Executive branch (from | Fines, forfeitures, license 
Bureau of Budget esti- |} tees, ete., fish and wild- 
mate) 100, 000 life violations 200, 000 
Legislative expense 24, 000 | Lease, stumpage, royalties, 
Judiciary State district and sale of timber 500, 000 
courts and superior court, Fines and penalties imposed 
district attorneys’ and | by district courts, court 
clerks’ salaries, ete 800, 000 | costs, ete 100, 000 
Health and welfare (care — — 
of insane) 200, 000 | Total new revenues 
Roads and communications 4, 000, OOO (nontax )__. 2, 700, 000 
Public buildings, $5,000,000 | 


amortized over 20 years 355, 000 
“ . ot) 


Total increases in 
cost of government, 
due to statehood 6, 979, OOO | 


A full explanation of the computations involved in the above figures will be 
found in the biennial report of the Alaska Statehood Committee, a copy of which 
has been sent to every Member of Congress. Sources of the figures are Reports 
of Territorial Tax Commissioner, Territorial Treasurer, Federal Bureau of the 
Budget; Fish and Wildlife Service, United States Forest Service, Territorial 
Highway Engineer. 


Since the last Territorial legislature appropriated approximately 
$25,000,000 for the biennial cost of Territorial government, the 


annual appropriation would be . $12, 500, 000 
Adding to this the additional cost due to statehood__________ 6, 979, 000 
We have as the total cost of State government, per year 19, 479, 000 


We have revised our figures of estimated income from tax sources, as pre- 
sented to the House subcommittee in April; our new figures are based upon the 
report of the Territorial tax commissioner, issued under date of July 1, 1953, 
which showed : 


Total collections for the first 6 months of 1953, of 3 ead $9, 309, 000 

Projecting this over a full year, we have under our present tax 
structure KATH ic es deh cretiidnedkyt 18, 600, 000 
Plus nontax revenues, available under statehood (see above)_...-. 2, 700, 000 
Total annual revenue___ cd hbo sadle Sd ceibsin tale bled jteccae 21,8085 000 


This would leave us a balance of almost $2 million under our present laws 
and the new nontax revenues. 

Contrary to frequently expressed beliefs that the Territory has exhausted its 
present tax sources and “there is nothing left to tax” the following untaxed 
categories are available for additional revenues if needed : 

1. The Territory has no sales tax, such as 31 States have. 

2. It has no property tax. 

3. It has no gift tax. 

4. It has no tax on admissions to places of amusement. 

5. It has no severance tax on timber, and only a very small severance tax on 
mineral products. Its severance tax of fisheries products would seem to be 
adequate. 
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6. Its gas tax is lower than the national average. It could be doubled and still 
be below the national average. 

These potential sources of tax income represent tax revenues impossible to 
calculate, but certainly capable of producing additional millions of tax revenue 
innually. I do not advocate additional tax laws (except an increase in the 
gas tax, and a new property tax law). It is my firm conviction that we can 
finance State government within the framework of the tax structure we already 
have. I think the tax collections of the first half of the current year prove 
this. I merely point out that we do have additional tax sources if they are 
needed, 

In this connection I would point out that the tax commissioner in the biennium, 
1951-52 underestimated our revenues by almost $6 million, giving us the sizable 
surplus we have now in our treasury. I think that he has underestimated our 
tax resources again in the current biennium, which explains why his new figures 
on actual collections are so much in excess of the figures submitted in March 
as an estimate. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out the many ways in which the Shattuck report 
fails to be realistic, how it not only exaggerates the costs of functions to be 
issumed with statehood, but also conceals assets which we have, by including 
costs now being met under Territorial status. 

1. It sets up an estimate for county government. There is no assurance 
that we will have county government, and even if we do, county government 
cost is not borne by the State. 

2. It includes an estimate for a State police force, already in operation and 
being financed under Territorial status 

3. It assumes the entire burden of caring for Alaska’s insane, a total of 340 
persons now confined in Morningside at Federal expense. 

4. It fails to make deductions from the fish and wildlife budget, for those 
functions of administration that will continue to be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to allow for allocation of funds the Service gives to all States, on 
the basis of population and size. 

5. It fails to give credit for Federal road funds which will continue to be 
expended in the forest reserves, and also those which are now being allocated 
to the Alaska Road Commission by the highway engineer. 

6. It fails to include any of the new revenues that will come under State 
status. 

When all these things are given proper consideration, and the new revenues, 
whether from tax sources or otherwise, are brought in to offset the additional 
cost of statehood, Mr. Shattuck should be able to reduce his revised estimate 
another $4 million per annum, thus bringing it into conformity with my own. 
Perhaps by that time also, he will have figured out what we can do with our 
hydroelectric power resources. 

I have not attempted to discuss the Jensen figures, which are apparently based 
upon sheer imagination. I doubt if they were ever intended to be taken seriously. 
Their presentation seems to me to be a part of a pattern of strategy which we 
proponents of statehood have grown familiar with over the years, and doubtless 
they were placed fantastically high for the purpose of helping the Shattuck 
ligures, as revised, to achieve a happy medium. 

I assume that there will be many other schedules of estimated cost of statehood 
submitted during the course of this hearing, as it progresses, and that my own 
figures may possibly be the lowest that will be submitted. I wish to emphasize 
in that connection that my figures have been set up as the irreducible minimum. 
I do not believe we can go lower, and maintain the services we are now giving 
as a Territory. We can certainly spend more, if the revenue is available, and 
our constituted agencies of government desire to do so. I have done no wishful 
thinking, but have set down here the figures with which we can “make do” without 
diminution of our present standards of government. I would again point out 
that by the end of the present biennium, we shall have amassed a surplus of 
approximately $15 million. Until we know exactly what kind of enabling legis- 
lation grants us statehood, we cannot, of course, do more than estimate what 
funds will be needed to finance it. We shall hope that whatever bill passes it will 
be at least as liberal as the Saylor bill, which already has received the approval 
of the House committee. But in the final analysis, we know as you know, that 
the matter of financing statehood is our responsibility, and since we have se 
thoroughly demonstrated our willingness to assume that responsibility, we shall 
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hope for a favorable answer to our plea for first class citizenship, already long 
deferred and unquestionably desired by the people of Alaska. 

“And we shall be no more foreigners in our own land.” 

Avucust 20, 1953. 

The Cuairman. Miss Cledamae Cammock? Will you give your 
name, please, so that the audience can hear it, and your residence. 


STATEMENT OF CLEDAMAE CAMMOCK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ALASKA TERRITORIAL FEDERATION OF LABOR, JUNEAU, 
ALASKA 


Miss Cammock. My name is Cledamae Cammock. I have been a 
resident of the Territory of Alaska for 17 years. I am the executive 
secretary of the Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor, the Alaska- 
wide affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 

I have heard it said that it is the desire of the honorable Senators 
here to hear the opinions of the little man. If there are any more or 
greater little men than the man who works as a laborer, who goes out 
and digs the ditches, the teamster who drives the trucks, the cab driver 
who transports citizens, visitors, of Alaska, then I would like to see 
them. 

Over several thousand members are resident Alaskans, and stanch 
supporters of statehood for Alaska. We do not propose to go into a 
lengthy presentation of statistics on the merits of statehood here. 
Members of the Alaska Statehood Committee are much better quali- 
fied for such presentations and have long since stated those facts, and 
they are a matter of record. 

It is merely our intention at this time to call to the attention of the 
honorable Senators that though it has been said that the people of 
Alaska are nice people but are dissimilar to those of the United States, 
we are not so dinetinilat that we cease to be Americans as well as 
Alaskans, and we have full knowledge of the feeling our ancestors 
had toward taxation without representation. They fought for a 
principle for years, and yet today we Alaskans are fighting for the 
same principle. 

We have heard it further said that while Alaskans do contribute 
many millions of dollars in taxes to the income of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Uncle Sam has plowed back many times over the number 
of dollars so contributed by Alaskans. If this be so, and we won't 
quarrel with it, it raises a question in the minds of Alaskan workers: 
Have those dollars been spent to develop the vast natural resources of 
Alaska and provide its people with an annual income! We do not 
think so. I am sure all of you remember World War II. The only 
American soil occupied by the enemy was in Alaska. The bulk of the 
dollars Uncle Sam has expended in Alaska has not been to develop 
and prepare Alaska for statehood, but rather to defend the conti- 
nental United States and her residents from attack by Communist 
aggressors. We are taxed at the same rate as other Americans. Yet 
we have no vote. Though we have more people and more wealth 
than did almost half of the States when they were admitted to the 
Union, exclusive of the Thirteen Original Colonies, our men and our 
wealth are drafted in time of war, to fight for freedom of other peo- 
ple, evidently not for Alaskans. 
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The Federal Government does not permit us Alaskans to vote for 
Presidents nor for Vice Presidents, yet Presidential orders take re- 
sources from our doorstep and turn them into oil reserves, coal re- 
serves, forest reserves, fish and wildlife reservations, and so on. 

hn the Federal Government holds title to approximately 99 percent 

Alaska, and the Congressmen of the United States tell we Alaskans 
to go home and develop our countr y and then, “When you get it de- 
veloped, we will give you statehood.” That reminds me very much of 
the story of the millionaire who said to the poor boy who wanted to 
marry his daughter. “Yes; I would like very much to have you marry 
my daughter, when you get a million dollars, too.” 

It has been our thought that the treaty of 1867 guaranteed all the 
rights of Americans to the people of Alaska, but not now. Maybe 
the first 86 years are the toughest. 

We in Alaska certainly hope so. I thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

I might say for the members of the committee, we are receiving a 
few letters from Sitka, and several outside points on the subject, 
some pro and some con, and I am inserting them into the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


HaAINnes, ALASKA, August 16, 1953. 
Senator HucH BUTLER, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: We are happy to have such distinguished guests come 
to the Territory, especially when they have the interests of the Territory in 
mind. 

Not being able to attend the hearing on statehood at Juneau, we are writing, 
stating our views. 

They are: The Territory of Alaska is not ready for statehood, due to its thin 
population. The actual taxpayers of Alaska are few in number when the irre- 
sponsible native population is counted out. The upkeep of the offices now run 
by the United States Government would be tremendous in the vast regions of 
our great Territory. 

The boom in the interior has resulted entirely from the defense program and 
will die out when construction work is ended. 

Strategically, Alaska is impossible to hold in case of attack. We have heard 
important Army men say as much. 

With the almost incredible amount of land set aside by the United States 
yovernment, Alaska would own very little of itself, yet would have to maintain 
roads and bureaus over the whole. 

You will find newcomers very eager for statehood; they do not see all of the 
picture. We came to the Territory in 1923, and have lived here ever since. My 
brother has been superintendent of a salmon cannery in Ketchikan since 1917. 
We are artists, our work hanging in the territorial museum and in the Baranof 
Hotel. Above all, we have the real interests of Alaska at heart and do not want 
to see it exploited and its resources wasted. There is still enough of the Greun- 
ing political machine in operation among the Eskimos of the far North, and in 
the third division to elect pro-Greuning, New Deal Senators. 

If you have time, visit Haines, the most scenic spot in Alaska. We have long 
wished for a Chilkat National Park, adjoining Glacier Bay National Park, but 
having talked with some of the head park people when they visited Fairbanks, 
were not able to interest them enough to visit Haines to see for themselves. 

Hoping your stay in Juneau will be very pleasant. 

Very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Nrna CRUMRINE. 
(Miss) JosSEPHINE CRUMRINE. 
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SITKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sitka, Alaska, August 15, 1953. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(Attention Mr. Kirkley 8S. Coulter, clerk of Senate committee. ) 

Dear Mr. KirKLEY: We wish to ask that you convey the following information 
to the honorable gentlemen of the Senate that are now holding hearings on the 
Alaska statehood question. 

The Sitka Chamber of Commerce has gone on record by a majority vote in 
favor of immediate statehood for Alaska as set forth in House bill H. R. 2982. 

We wish to extend our greetings to all the members of the committee; it is 
with regret that we consider the fact that hearings could not be held in Sitka. 
However, we intend to have a representative at the Juneau hearings, if for some 
reason the person delegated to make the trip does not arrive. We sincerely hope 
that this letter will advise you of our desires and that you will decide in favor 
of statehood for Alaska. 

Sincerely, 
Jor H. Asupy, Secretary 


SITKA, ALASKA, August 17, 1953 
Senator Huecn Burt ter, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Juncau, Alaska, 

Dear SENATOR Butter: As an Alaskan who has been watching the growth and 
development of the Territory for 30 years, I wish to state my position, which is 
favorable for statehood now 

First, for the record, I came to Sitka from Iowa, August 26, 1923, and, with 
the exception of 2 years, this has been my home ever since. During this time I 
have worked as a Presbyterian missionary at Sheldon Jackson Junior College, 
successively as coach, teacher, superintendent, and president. In my commu- 
nity I have served as councilman (2 years), utility board member (11 years; 
chairman, 5 years), manager, Sitka public utilities (since April 1952; $1 per 
year). Recently Governor Heintzleman appointed me on the board of trustees 
for the Pioneer Home here in Sitka. 

During these years Sitka has grown, even as all of Alaska has grown. I have 
faith in vigorous growing things and believe that we, the people of Alaska, have 
come to the time when we are ready to accept the responsibilities and privileges 
of statehood. We want to be full-fledged citizens of the United States of America 
with the right to vote in national elections, with our representatives taking 
their full part in Congress, with a greater voice in governing ourselves at home, 
and more control of our resources. Under statehood Alaska would become a 
more vital, integral part of the United States than under our present status as an 
appendage, Other nations of the world would register a favorable greater re- 
spect for our country should Congress grant these basic principles of democracy 
to Alaska. 

It is true that the expense of statehood will probably be somewhat larger than 
the present cost of Territorial government. It is also true that under Governor 
Heintzieman’s able leadership, Alaska is entering a new period of economic and 
industrial development which is bringing more people and new wealth to help 
bear any increased costs of government under statehood. Further, it is true 
that it will take a matter of some time to prepare the final steps for entering 
into statehood. The constitutional convention should be sitting while the pulp 
mills are building. The time is right now for Congress, in justice and fairness to 
all Alaskans, to pass H. R. 2982 and to assist this great land of the north through 
the birth throes of becoming a State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lestir YAw. 


SrrKA SENTINEL, 
Sitka, Alaska, August 17, 1958. 
Hon. Hueu Butter, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Dear SENATOR Butter: Attached please find a copy of the Daily Sitka Sentinel 
issue of August 17 in which appears an editorial concerning the statehood for 
Alaska question. 
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We are sorry that we are unable to appear before you in person to express 
our views on this vital question, but believe this editorial will make our views 
clear, in a limited way. Please enter it in your record as our opinion. 

For the record, we have lived in Alaska continuously since 1940 as owners 
and publishers of the Daily Sitka Sentinel. Mr. Veatch, formerly active in the 
Young Republican Club in Oregon, has been president of the Republican Club 
of Sitka since its organization. His experience in Alaska dates back to the 
early 1920’s, when he came to the Territory to work during vacations from 
college. 

If the writers or this newspaper can be of any assistance in furnishing any 
other desired information regarding statehood or any other Alaskan question, 
please feel free to call upon us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Haroitp A. VEATCH. 
ERNESTINE C. VEATCH. 


[From the Daily Sitka Sentinel and Arrowhead Press, August 17, 1953] 


Statehood for Alaska has become such a political football both in the Ter- 
ritory and so far as the major political parties are concerned nationally, that 
ittle constructive thought has ever been given to the exact details. The state- 
hood committee has made trips to Washington, D .C., and released reams of 
propaganda but they have never cleared up these points: 

1. The exact boundaries of the proposed State. 

2. Whether one or more States should be created from the Territory. 

The exact cost of operating the State of Alaska in its entirety. 

4. The exact cost of operating a State which would include only the heavily 
populated and industrial areas of the Territory. 

5. What industrial developments can be expected in Alaska within the next 
25 to 50 years to support statehood, either on the basis of one large State or 
several smaller ones. 

Alaskans who favor statehood now are pretty generally agreed on House bill 
2982 in preference to other proposals. But even under this more favorable act, 
the percentage of federally owned or controlled land so far exceeds the land 
to be granted to the new State as to decrease prospective revenues terrifically. 

Anyone who has driven through the States in which the Grand Canyon lies, 
for instance, can note the difference between the highway systems as compared 
to a State such as California, where the bulk of the land is not federally owned 
and therefore taxable. 

In a recent summary released by the Governor's office, tax collections by 
divisions were announced. On the basis of present revenues—which are the 
highest ever received by the Territory—it is clear that certain areas now cannot 
support their proportion of Territorial expense. Other divisions pay their own 
way but do not raise enough additional revenue to pick up the slack for the 
less populated regions. 

From the time of the admission of the Northwest Territory into the Union, 
it has been the policy of the Federal Government to break such large masses 
of land into smaller subdivisions as States. The only Territory of comparable 
| size to Alaska was the Louisiana Purchase, from which came the States west of 
: the Mississippi and east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The first division of Alaska is ready for and can support statehood on its own; 
the largest part of the third division is also ready and capable of supporting 
statehood; the second division without doubt is 100 years away from statehood 
and the western part of the third division is in the same condition; the fourth 
division, outside the trading center of Fairbanks, has not developed to any great 
extent in its entire history, except for a little mining and some agriculture in the 
southern portion. 

Thus, a State composed of the first division and all of the third division, except 
the western portion. would be an ideal setup both politically and economically. 

The statehood committee has carefully sheared away from estimating the costs 
of statehood, should Alaska be admitted into the Union in its entirety. They have 
made no suggestions as to whether it would be on a parish or a county subdivision 
of government, or how big these political subdivisions should be. Their most 
concrete suggestion has been that Alaskans can “eat beans” to finance the added 
cost of statehood—a rather unappetizing proposal to many residents of the 
Territory. 

No one in a position of authority has made the least attempt to determine the 
cost of statehood for an area comprising the first division and the major portion 
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of the third division, but it is obvious this expense would be far smaller becauss 
State government would not be extended to the remote, frozen Arctic, and sparsely 
populated regions, 

At the present time industry in the first division and the third division can 
support statehood, while increased interest in lumber, oil exploration, mining, 
and the like in which new industry is assured for these areas supports this con- 
tention. This cannot be said of the Territory as a whole, for unless new industry 
can be developed economically in the second and fourth divisions they will remain 
a millstone about the neck of Alaska should the whole Territory be lumped into 
one State. 

It is obvious from the statehood bills which have been introduced in Congress 
that those espousing the cause of statehood have devoted far less time to the 
study of the problems involved than have such opponents as Senator Hugh Butler, 
who heads the current subcommittee holding hearings in the Territory this week. 

Now it is time that a realistic view of statehood be taken by both opponents 
and proponents, so that if Alaska is to have statehood within the forseeable 
future, an adequate bill can be worked out. Statehood at any price may be a fine 
political slogan; but it would be a poor economic basis for the residents of the 
Territory when they are faced with the tremendous costs of such a form of 
government. 

Senator Jackson. I received a wire from the Alaskan Fishermen’s 
Union, from Seattle, for permission to submit a statement. This gen- 
— was unable to attend the hearing and his statement is not 

eady yet. He wants to send it to the committee. 

The Cuarman. Of course, it will not be printed until we get back. 
We will include any statements that are pertinent to the subjec t. 

Senator Jackson. I assume it will be satisfactory for him to mail it 
for submission to the committee. 

The Charman, Certainly. 

The next name on the list 1s Mr. Roger Hurlock. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER HURLOCK, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Hurtock. My address is box 2687, Juneau, Alaska. My name 
is Roger Hurlock. I operate a poultry farm 10 miles outside of Juneau. 
I have a family consisting of a wife and six boys. We have had con- 
tinuous residence in Alaska. 

This is our third year. Our acquaintanceship with Alaska dates 
back to 5 years. We came here for 2 years before deciding to make 
this our home. 

1 am in favor of statehood now. I am in favor of statehood for two 
sets of reasons: One, purely practical and the other, second, moral 
reasons. 

I am not going to bother much with the purely practical reasons. I 
came here understanding that our discussions would be limited to 10 
minutes. I am not going to be here even that long. I think, as Sena- 
tor Anderson pointed out in some cross-questioning a few minutes 
ago, that the fact of statehood is going to result in a tremendous 
impetus to our population, and that in turn is going to bring us 
industry and enterprise. I don’t have the figures, I don’t have a single 
figure to offer you. I am sure you have the sources available to get 
them. 

I am sure you have most of them already, and in your trip through 
the Territory you are going to be in contact with people who can give 
them to you and give them to you accurately. 

For that reason I want to concentrate very briefly on what are the 
more compelling reasons to me right now, and they are the moral 
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easons. We moved here from Baltimore, Md., and brought our fam- 
i that great distance, in the belief at that time—we first thought of 
oming to Alaska in 1949, and through the intercession of the develop- 
nent board, my wife and I came up here and spent part of 2 years up 
here, as well as Ketchikan and Anchor: age, to determine where we 
would like to make our home. We had for the past 7 years previous 
o that time gone to various other places in the United States and 
Canada. In fact, for 4 years we made trips to various parts of Canada, 
considering we might want to live there. The matter involved was 
vealth. We came to Alaska in the firm belief that we got in 1949, 
hrough conversations with those whom we felt should know, among 
them your representative, Mr. Bartlett in Washington, that was only 
10 miles from where we lived in Baltimore, and from our studies of the 
various committee hearings and various bills that were proposed about 
statehood, we were under the impression that statehood was imminent 
then. If we had thought that as 1954 approached that statehood still 
seems far away, or it has until recently, if we had thought that we 
probably never would have come here. 

We feel very deeply that we are being disfranchised, and that is 
something that so many of the folks that have appeared here today 
haven’t seemed to get very much excited about. It may be that living 
in a Territory where you don’t have the privilege of voting for your 
President of the United States, it may be that that, after a . period of 
years, puts you in a frame of mind where you cannot get excited 
about it. But my wife and I feel very deeply on the sanient: We 
feel that as Americans we should have all the privileges that come 
with voting for the President, and throwing the rascals out if we have 
rascals, and bringing new ones in. 

We feel also that we are being particularly betrayed because my 
wife and I are registered Republicans of many years standing. No 
one here has mentioned his party affiliation, nobody that I have heard 
since noon or so. In this hotbed of polities I have not heard one 
person say, “I am a Democrat,” or “I am a Republican.” 

We are Republicans registered from way back. The Republicans 
in their platform of 1950, if I read it correctly, promised statehood. 
And unless I am mistaken, the present Republican platform calls for 
statehood under an equitable enabling act which, if the Republicans 
are in control of Congress they can readily pass pretty quickly. 

The Cuarman. There is a little question as to whether we are in 
control or not. 

Mr. Hurtock. There are briefly, then, the things that have got us so 
excited about statehood. We would like to see it. I think the best 
testimony given here today for statehood was also the very shortest. 
Ted Oberman said something I wanted to say differently. He men- 
tioned it better. He mentioned the case of the 20- year-old fellow who 
benefits when the old man kicked him out at the age of 21, and told 
him to make his way in the world whether he could see his w ay clear 
to it or not. I had wanted to talk of the fact that in each instance, 
before my wife and I had any of our 6 boys, in no one of those cases 
were we able to afford to have a baby. We couldn’t afford the first 
one, we couldn’t afford the second, and we can’t afford them now. 
But doggone it, they are here, and I am sure that the fact that we 
have had them has contributed to the fact that we have really put 
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our shoulders to the wheel and tried to make a living for them. I am 
not at all certain that that might not turn out to be the very happy 
case in the event that this Congress gives us statehood now. | ; 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hurlock, just a moment. Iam sure that some 
of the members of the committee may want to compliment you on 
your statement, as I want to do. I want to say that when enough 
people like you come here, there can’t be any doubt about statehood 
coming to Alaska. You may get them soon, and it may be some time. 
I hope it will be soon. And I hope that the natural resources of the 
country will be developed so that it will bring the population up. I 
only hope that lots of them of the caliber of you and your wife and 
your family will come in. 

Mr. Hurtock. I think they will come. I agree with Senator 
Anderson. I am always agreeing with Democrats. But TI think as 
Senator Anderson said, they are going to come. 

Senator ANperson. And may I shake your hand. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Clements ? 

Senator CLemMEeNts. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hurlock. 

There are some people from out of town that I think T should give 
first chance to. There is an attorney here from Sitka, Mr. Warren 
Christianson. 

Mr. Christianson ? 


STATEMENT OF WARREN CHRISTIANSON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Curistranson. My name is Warren Christianson. I am an 
attorney in Sitka, and also the president of the chamber of commerce. 
I should state here that the chamber of commerce, two meetings ago 
voted to go on record in favor of the House bill 2982. I should also 
state that at that time they offered to pay part of my expenses on the 
trip over here in order to testify. 

Just for the record, about 40 percent of the total cost of that trip 
was paid by the chamber and the rest by myself. So you see I want 
to testify here. 

I believe I exchanged a set of telegrams with Senator Butler just 
before the hearings were scheduled to be in Alaska. Of course, being 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Sitka, I should give you 
some kind of an idea of what kind of a town I come from, inasmuch 
as despite our invitations the committee unfortunately saw fit to miss 
the most beautiful town in Alaska. 

I say that advisedly inasmuch as I looked them all over in 1951 in 
deciding where to settle. Iam at a disadvantage, perhaps, with some 
of the witnesses who stated they have been here for 15 or 20 years, 
something like that. I am a new resident. But at least some of the 
members of the chamber of commerce who constitute the business 
people of Sitka have been in the Territory a long time, and others 
are just as recent as myself. 

Senator Anperson. Could you stop there and tell us where you came 
from and where you went to school? 

Mr. Curistranson. I went to the law school at the University of 
Minnesota and also at Ohio State. I came up here with the idea of 
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settling in one of the towns in southeast. Sitka itself is a town of 
about 2,000 or perhaps a little more, with Mount Edgecomb about 
1,500, a drawing area of around 4,000. Total retail sales in Sitka is 
about 5 million, with about 50 members of the chamber of commerce. 
The members of the camber of commerce voted by a very large 
majority in favor of the statehood bill. 

One of the reasons why they were in favor of this particular bill, 
instead of the others, was the much more generous allocation of certain 
land areas to the new State of Alaska, as well as the control of the 
tisheries, complete control of the fisheries. 

| would like to give you a little idea of just why the businessmen of 
Sitka as well as a good many other men in Sitka would like to see a 
State, on the matter of fisheries, for one thing. This summer there 
was quite a concentration of herring off Sitka. We protested the use 
of the herring for reduction purposes, and finally through some of 
our protests were able to get part of that area c losed off from the use 
of herring for reduction purposes. However, it is the ‘oueoeatee of the 
fishermen around Sitka, and it is the opinion of the businessmen in 
Sitka who deal with the fishermen, that that is not sufficient. If we 
had two Senators and a Representative in Congress, we believe that 
to fully protect the herring we should have the area along the coast 
closed off, too, for the taking of herring for reduction purposes. 

To give you another example, more perhaps in line with my pro- 
fession, and I imagine you will run into this much more strongly 
when you get up to “Ane horage, is the condition of the Justice Depart- 
ment m Anchorage. I had a case here about 8 months ago, where I 
sent a service to the marshal to serve, and it was something like 18 
days later that he served it. It was a simple situation. The man was 
in Anchorage. The courts are about 2 years behind and sometimes 
earlier, if vou are lucky. 

In addition to the State system which would be necessary, we could 
handle that type of thing. When we try to get another justice up in 
Anchorage, I don’t know exactly how much pressure has been put on, 
the Territorial residents are limited as to the amount of pressure they 

can put on to put another judge in. 

In our own State judiciary setup, if we need some more judges, we 
will have them. ‘That is the kind of a thing that we need as a State. 
I would like to give you another example. 

Something like 2 weeks ago, in Sitka, we had a case of an insanity 
hearing. As perhaps some of you know, it is usually the situation 
where the court appoints an attorney to defend the man who, in the 
words of the act, is accused of insanity, which is a sickness in the first 
place, and not a crime. Being the only attorney in Sitka, naturally 
that job falls on me every time. This particular fellow was a good 
looking boy about 23. According to the witnesses that I talked to 
before he was put into jail, he was perhaps acting a little bit odd, and 
obviously perhaps in need of some help. But he wasn’t in bad shape. 
He was put in a jail and immediately went into a coma. I went up 
to talk to him, he wouldn’t talk to me, he wouldn’t talk to the marshal. 
We sent several doctors up there and he wouldn’t talk to the doctors. 

Later on, after a certain amount of medical attention and talking to 
him, he said he didn’t think ii was a real doctor. What I am trying 
to get across is the idea that our mental health code is in a.deplorable 
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state. We have tried to get it changed through Congress. I don’t 
know if we will or not. If the State of Alaska had control of its own 
mental health we could change those things by the people wanting 
it, and believe me the people do want it. 

I don’t know, I called a committee meeting in Sitka about 6 months 
ago, to see if we could rouse public opinion in Sitka to the idea of 
mental health. I called this meeting. It was just a sort of a wide- 
open broadcast, anybody that is interested come, any club that is 
interested in sending a representative come, and we filled the court- 
room. It looked to me like there was not any use to get Alaskan 
public opinion aroused, because what good would it do? We could 
write to Senators from New Mexico or Minnesota. I usually write 
to some of the men back home that I knew a little bit, although I left 
there in 1949, and sometimes they help and sometimes they don’t. 
But you men know yourselves it is your own constituents that really 
carry the weight with you. That type of thing is what we nee 
Whether you can measure that in economic terms or not, I don’t know. 
But certainly it adds up to an economic fact when you get done with 
it. 

Senator Anperson. I want to stop you there and say that Senator 
Butler who has just stepped out of the room, is the chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. Coulter is the secretary of it. Senator Butler is 
as conscientious a man as we have in Washington on a problem of this 
nature, and I do think it would be worthwhile to write him frankly 
about it, and he will not just throw it away. 

Mr. Curistianson. Thank you very much. I have written Senator 
Butler on at least one other matter, and I did get a very courteous 
letter back on that particular matter. However, with all due regard 
to Senator Butler and all the Senators here, I think you will agree 
that it makes a little difference when it is from your own bailiwick, 
so to speak. Those particular items are something that come up. 

Another factor that was discussed here earlier in the afternoon 
was the discussion on the fish traps, and the various aspects and eco- 
nomic aspects of it. It is my own personal opinion that the fish traps 
do injure the total fish run. However, I am not a fish expert and I 
cannot say specifically that it is 10 percent more or less or any par- 
ticular part of it. But if the will of the people means anything, the 
referendum on fish traps here was so one-sided as to be almost laugh- 
able regarding what the people want, regarding fish traps, at least, 
and if we had a State, more or less patterned on the bill that I have 
here, this 2982, or something similar to it, we would have control of 
our fisheries, and consequently if the people wanted something par- 
ticularly under the majorities that were listed in this referendum, and 
I think it was something like 7 or 8 to 1—perhaps some of you men 
know the exact vote on that, I wasn’t here at the time, so I don’t be- 
lieve I know—we could get it. 

I very much liked the testimony of one of the other previous wit- 
nesses here, saying about his children and how he couldn’t afford to 
have the children. With that in mind, the comments on the various 
States come in. My own previous State of Minnesota, I believe, had 
6,000 people in it when it became a State. That was a long time ago. 
Minnesota is a pretty large State, too. I realize it doesn’t come up 
to Texas or even Alaska. But it is about 400 miles from one end to 
another, and it had 6,092 people. What they had was faith in the 
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future. They were not afraid of taking on some responsibilities. 
Speaking at ieast for the businessmen of Sitka, Alaska, the business- 
men are not afraid of taking on any responsibilities of statehood, 
either. We expect that it will “prob: ably cost us a little bit more. How 
much more, we are not in a position to say. Perhaps, as was said here 
a minute ago, you came to Juneau to get the precise facts and figures 
on the cost. I hope they are precise enough for your use. 

However, it looks to me like any set of figures of that type are 
pretty much of an estimate. We figure it will cost more, and we think 
it is going to be worth it. 

Now, with regard to the expanding development here, I was just 
a little bit irritated, sitting at the desk over there, in the last 2 or 3 
hours, hearing about this Ketchikan pulp mill. That is fine. We are 
all for it. It will probably pave the way for the Sitka pulp mill. But 
Sitka also has a pulp mill on record. I believe it will probably be the 
next pulp mill, but I am not sure. Juneau may beat us out on it by 
another pulp mill. But the Japanese sent seven financial experts, and 
forestry experts to the Sitka area last January. It was my job as 
head of the chamber of commerce to see that they got all the informa- 
tion they needed. I met them, and had them on my boat a good deal 
of the time. That is the way I came here from Minnesota. I talked 
with them quite a bit. They were not the small time shoestring men, 
but Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and Takahashi. 

When these men came over to Sitka, looked the area over, we took 
them out on several boats. They wanted to come in the wintertime, 
so that they would be under the most adverse weather conditions. It 
happened they were there in January. All the bays that they looked 
into, even some of the far-in bays, were ice free. Part of the time it 
was colder weather and part of the time it was warmer weather. We 
gave quite a party for them and in fact we even got them singing some 
of their Japanese songs. We liked them and they liked us. 

At any rate, they w ent back to Japan, made their studies, and about 
a month ago ‘announced that they were organizing a Japanese base 
company and then would organize an American company, locate a 
a mill, and then a pulp mill, in Sitka, Alaska. 

I don’t think that the Japanese, with their emphasis on face, any 
more than Alcoa or any more than the other big companies that make 
an announcement, are going to backtrack on that if they possibly can. 
It is not an absolutely set. thing, but, as far as Sitka is concerned, 
with our talks and letters to some of the interpreters—Jim Kinyo 
has been writing some of the letters to people in Sitka and is in contact 
with them—as far as we know, the thing is set for Sitka. That is just 
a line of the type of development that 1s coming to southeast Alaska 
and is coming fast. It is coming and will form the base for a new 
industry and a new tax base. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Christianson, at that point, am I right in 
understanding that under existing law it would not be possible for 
the Forest Service to sell the timber or the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to a corporation that is owned by foreign stockholders ? 

Mr. CuristTIAnson. You are correct in that and they intend to form 
an American corporation. 

Senator Jackson. Well, referring to the fact you may have an 
American corporation, but if the stock of the American corporation 
is owned by noncitizens, I think you will find that you are in difficulty. 
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Mr. Curtstranson. I mean, in other words, they have the situation 
set up where they will comply with all the laws on that matter. 

The Caamman. They are coming even while Alaska is still a Ter- 
ritory ¢ 

Mr. Curistranson. They are coming even while Alaska is still a 
Territory; that is correct. 

However, the basis of this will provide the economic basis that a 
ov of other people were so afraid about. As another example—and 

I don’t know whether it was mentioned in some of the previous hear- 
ings—about some of the witnesses being quite worried that the defense 
spending was going to end, well, I understand that there is about 
$8 million that will be spent around Haines for a pipeline plant and 
Arctic training center. That is starting in. How long it will take to 
complete, I don’t know. But one thing will follow another, and we 
believe that Alaska is going to develop. I would like to disagree with 
one of the previous witnesses here, Senator Jensen, saying that he 
didn’t think Alaska’s citizens should pay the same approximate amount 
as the citizens of other States. In the first place, I think they are, 
to quite an extent, and, in the second place, I have no objection to pay- 
ing my fair share of the taxes, and also, I think probably the degree 
of development in Alaska, perhaps. can be pretty well taken into con- 
sideration by the figures tht it were given here some time ago concern- 
ing the $98 million in income tax that Hawaii paid versus the $72 
million that Alaska paid. Well, if Alaska’s population is about 
160,000 and Hawaii is just under 500,000, I think probably that shows 
the degree of development of the two Territories pretty well. They 
are not so far apart as would seem on first glance. 

Senator Jackson. What were those figures again on income tax? 

Mr. Curtsrranson. $98 million as opposed to $72 million. 

Senator Jackson. The Hawaiian people are the $98 million ? 

Mr. Curistianson. $98 million. That was the figure which was 
given here by Mr. Shattuck, I believe. 

Senator Jackson. I know that he said that $72 million was the 
figure for Alaska Federal income tax, but I thought it was more 
than that for Hawaii. 

Mr. Curisttanson. Am I correct in that? Is it $98 million? 

The Cuatrman. Federal income, Hawaii paid a tremendous figure 
of tax, property tax and all. 

Mr. Curistianson. Hawaii had the bigger property tax but this 
is on the income tax basis, which were the figures that I had. 

Senator Jackson. I think that item ought to be checked for the 
record, because I do not believe that it makes sense. 

Mr. Curistranson. One other factor I would like to state on this 
is that there has been some talk about parts of Alaska being a state 
and not the other part. I think probably the expression was pretty 
well done concerning Texas. If Texas were to be two States, you 
could never agree on which one could have the Alamo. As far as 
Alaska is concerned, I think you have the same type of thinking. 
Perhaps it is an emotional situation, but emotional thinking is one of 
the realities of political and economic life as well as the more serious 
types of thinking. I do not want to see Alaska become just several 
States. It is a unit now. It has been a unit, and let’s keep it that 
way. 
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One other factor that I would like to bring up at this time which 
has been mentioned before is the moral factor of statehood. That 
counts quite heavily with me. One of the arguments that some of my 
friends gave me before I started to sail up to Alaska was What are 
vou going to that place for! It is not even a State. It was not enough 
to deter me from coming up here. One of the reasons was that I 
thought it was to become a State. I had read the hearings on state- 
hood at that time, and it looked to me like there was a fairly 

decent chance of penne: However, I am certain the idea of Alaska 


being on its way, if Alaska were a State, would have a psychological 
mpulse of cre: 2 oe quite a boom up here with regard to people coming 
n, because it was a State. It would be the concrete evidence that 


Alaska was out of its knee britches. That is all I have to say at this 
time, although I would like to present two letters from various people 
n Sitka to be incorporated in the record. I think you will find one 
pro and one against. 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you know what happened in Minnesota when 
t got statehood? Six thousand at the time of statehood and 172,000 
the next census. 

Mr. Curistianson. I am not surprised. I know there was a big 

‘rease on that particular factor. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions, anybody? Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. No. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I did not get Mr. Hurlock’s 
occupation. 

Mr. Hurvock. A poultry farmer. That is what I tell the banker 
when a want money. Iam really a chicken farmer. 

Senator Jackson. How many chickens? 

Mr. Huritock. Three thousand. We have the biggest laying flock in 
laska. By state standards that is very small. 

Mr. Curist1anson. I should state, also in line with that, since I 
have come into it quite directly myself, I am a homesteader, homestead- 
ing a 25-acre Island about 2 miles south of Sitka. I don’t knov - 

Senator Jackson. A 25-acre island ? 

Mr. Curistianson. Yes. There are about 30 of them there, that 
are open, and good islands. However, here is the catch on the whole 
thing. There is one little area, called the Sitka elimination from the 
Tongass National Forest. If you try to homestead some place in the 
national forest, and believe me as an attorney people ask me because 
I am homesteading and I am an attorney and I am supposed to know, 
they ask me “Where can we homestead?” and I say “You can home- 
stead provided you can get your area eliminated.” 

But you have a long time and lots of work before you get that 
eliminated. I don’t know just exactly what pressure it is going to 
take to get eliminations from the national forest on an easier basis. 
But for the development of this material, whether or not it becomes a 
State, we need to have some kind of a means with which a man can 
go into the national forest, stake out his claim as a homestead or 
homesite, whatever he needs and desires, and get it and run in through 
the homestead laws, without having to go through the additional 
hurdle of running it divcital an elimination from national parks. I 
know some people who have done it and it sometimes takes years. 
Goodness knows the homestead laws need some working over for that 
matter, but to go through the double hurdle is terrible. That is the 
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reason why in Sitka, and I suppose it is true of other southeast towns, 
you will see quite a line. Here are some houses, and a line of national 
forests, and your incidence of houses drops off considerably. In cer- 
tain development houses, the national forest is taking up leases, short 
term leases, and that sort of thing, which is fine. But that does not 
take into the account that sometimes we get some rugged individuals 
up here. 

The CHarrman. The committee will stand in recess. I want to 
express my appreciation for my own part and for other members of 
the committee for the cooperation of you people and the patience we 
have had this afternoon. We are going to recess until 9: 30 tomorrow 
morning. At that time we will try and hear the other people who have 
sent in their names to be heard. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, % 6 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene the 
following day at 9: 30 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND [NsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The committee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the Senate 
Chamber, Capitol of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska, Senator Hugh Butler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo- 
ming; James KE. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; 
Earle C. Clements, Kentucky; and Henry M. Jackson, Washington. 

Also present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska. 

Kirkley Coulter, chief clerk. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

We now have four members of our committee present. I am sure 
the others will be here very soon. Time is so short that I am going to 
start on time. In fact, we are a minute or two late now. We said we 
would start at 9: 30. 

The list of names of the witnesses who had not appeared was taken 
over to the hotel last night by my assistant and he has not returned 
yet. I have several names of people who are to appear. I think Mr. 
Norman Banfield will be first. We will start with you, sir. Will you 
give your residence, your occupation, and your name, Mr. Banfield, 
for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN C. BANFIELD, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Banrtevp. I am an attorney, residing at Juneau, Alaska. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the committee a problem which 
will probably arise if statehood is granted to Alaska, because of the 
difficulty of supporting a county form of government in the Arctic 
regions. I have here a map of the Territory on which I have shaded 
in blue that portion of Alaska which is north of Yukon River. This 
area north of the Yukon is 40 percent of the land area of the Territory 
of Alaska, and it is as big as Iowa, Nebraska, and Wyoming combined. 

This area comprises all of the second judicial division of Alaska 
and a small part of the fourth judicial division, which is relatively 
uninhabited. The population of the second division, in 1950, was 
12,583. The population of that division increased 6 percent during 
the preceding 10 years, whereas the population of the Territory as a 
whole increased 74.6 percent. I estimate that the total population 
of the area north of the Yukon River at the present time is 15,000, 
or approximately 1 family for every 80 square miles. This area is 
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almost devoid of industry. The population is supported by a small 
amount of mining, some trapping and handerafts. In recent years, 
however, workers from this area have been recruited to work in the 
Point Barrow oilfields, on the radar and other defense installations, 
and for fishing in Bristol Bay, which is seasonal in character. The 
result is that according to the report of the tax commissioner of 
the Territory of Alaska for the calendar years 1951 and 1952, for this 
area which comprises our Arctic regions, the tax commissioner’s report 
shows that the area north of the Yukon comprises 40 percent of the 
land of Alaska, that it has 10 percent of the population, if we estimate 
the population of Alaska at 150,000, and it pays 2 percent of the Ter- 
ritorial revenues. 

In the previous 2 calendar years, the Territory raised $28,662,000, 
of which $573,000 came from the second division. I think it is easy 
to understand why the residents in the second division and the fourth 
division, which is the Fairbanks region, voted against statehood. 
One of the main reasons is that they felt they could not support a 
county form of government. I don’t know that the Territory would 
be organized into counties, but that has been tr: aditionally the system 
in the United States, with the possible exception of Louisiana, where 
they have a slightly different form. But unless the Territory is 
divided into counties, everything would have to be run from the 
capital, wherever that may be. 

This area north of the Yukon is approximately 600 miles wide and 
100 miles from north to south. 

The CHatrman. That is the area that you estimated the population 
at 15.000 # 

Mr. Banrievp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What percent of the 15,000 would be natives? 

Mr. Banriexvp. Indians and Eskimos combined I would say would 
be considerably more than half. Then these persons, if we had a 
county form of government—and of course the rest of the State would 
dictate what they would have, because their representation would 
naturally be very small in our legislature—would have to support the 
courts, which are ordinarily county functions, including the grand and 
petit juries, a county jail with sheriffs and deputies, county commis- 
sioners, and clerks, the care of their insane, their infirm and their aged 
in suitable institutions, county roads and county schools. 

At the present time, the school system in the rural areas is supported 
by the Territory, and by the Alaska native service which operates 
schools in which the students are almost entirely natives. 

In the Territory there are also, of course, municipalities of the first 
class, which support schools. This entire region, however, has only 
one place that you could really call a small city, and that is Nome, 
with a population of 1,853 persons, in 1950. There isn’t any other 
place in that vast area of 240,000 square miles large enough to be 
incorporated or to have its own school now. 

Senator Anperson. Is a good deal of that area completely unin- 
habited ? 

Mr. Banrretp. No, you will find a shack here and a little tiny group 
of buildings there. As you fly over that area, you will see names on 
the map in big, bold print, and then you will think “Now I want to 
see this little village,” and when you come to it, you take a look at it 
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ind you wouldn’t call it a village. It is more like a crossroads in the 
Middle West, with a cheese factory and a couple of farmhouses. 

Senator ANperson. Is there not a substantial area that is com- 
pletely uninhabited 2 

Mr. Banriretp. You can find areas up there where you can go 25 
miles or 50 miles in any direction and you will not find anyone. As I 
-aid before, in this entire area, taking the town of Nome and the other 
ities and averaging it out, mel have 1 family for every 80 square 
miles. 

Senator Anprerson. Is there not an area up there that is completely 
overed by an icecap 4 

Mr. Banrrevp. No. The only area that is completely covered by 
in icecap is about 4 miles behind us in the mountains. When you get 
to that region you will find there a few glaciers in the Arctic, but 
not much. The precipitation is so light that it would be a desert 
ounty except that the evaporation rate is very low. It isn’t warm 
nough. Otherwise, it would actually be a dry area. Point Barrow 
l:as about 10 inches of rainfall per year. 

The CHatrrMan. Against 15 feet at Ketchikan ? 

Mr. Banrretp. Or more. Well, the problem of the schools would be 
the main problem, and under a county form of government, I presume 
that the whole area would be under county schools, except for the 
town of Nome. I cannot see the Federal Government continuing its 
support of the native schools after we have statehood. It would be 
just like it is in the States, where Congress says, “Well, if they are on 
reservations we will pay the expeme e. If they are not, we cannot pay 
the expense.” That would be the result. 

Senator Anperson. Your fealisten ( is that the Government does not 
naintain any Indian schools for Indians not on reservations ? 

Mr. Banrietp. That is generally the rule, as 1 understand it, 
the States. The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides schools on reser- 


im 


vations. 

Senator Anperson. We have a large Indian school at Albuquerque, 
one at Santa Fe and Phoenix. Are you under the impression that 
those are on the reservations ¢ 

Mr. Banrisip. Excuse ine, | am speaking of elementary schools. 

Senator Anprrson. These are elementary schools. 

Mr. Banriecp. And are they run by the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Banrieip. That | didn’t know. 

Senator AnpERsON. I assumed that. 

Mr. Banrievp. If thev continue, however, the support, it would not 
create this problem. But if it is hke the rest of Alaska, the policy 
has been that in the towns outside of the native villages, the Territory 
f Alaska will support the schools. 

Senator ANpERsoN. I am not trying to be critical of your testimony, 
because this Indian problem, as the Senator from Nebraska better 
knows than I er any of us, is so complex and so tm ult that it is going 
to take a long time to solve it. In any event, I do not think it 1s pe- 
culiar, necessarily, to the native situation in Alaska. It is a very hard 
problem everywhere. 

The CxHatrman. I think there is one definite advantage in favor of 
the native population of Alaska, and that is that they have not been 
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subjected to what I would call the disadvantage of reservation life 
as they have in the continental area. 

In other words, the natives up here became a part of the whole popu- 
lation, apparently more readily and more easily than they do down 
in the continental area where we have reservations. I think that is 
one of the decided arguments against the reservation system that we 
have followed. 

Mr. Banrtevp. I have been here, Senator, 22 years, and I would 
say in those 22 years, the native population in southeastern Alaska 
has made tremendous advances. I think a good part of that has been 
due to the improvement in the school system, a good part of it has 
been due to a general rise in the economic status of the natives as well 
as the whites, and I think the Army has had a very good influence, 
as a result of conscription of the native population, taking them into 
the Army. When they return home, they are not quite satisfied with 
what they were used to before. 

The CHarmman. You do not mean conscription, do you, Mr. Ban- 
field ¢ 

Mr. Banrtevp. I wasn’t drafted but a lot of us were really drafted 
or enlisted. What is the difference? We got into the Army anyhow. 
If it wasn’t one, it would have to be the other. 

Now, as to the remainder of these isolated regions, the Kuskokwin 
River Valley, which is this area here on this map, just below the shaded 
area north of the Yukon, that is very much like this, except that it is 
inhabited with some whites and natives who are not Eskimos. The 
Aleutian Islands have very small populations, and the islands in the 
Bering Sea. Asa matter of fact, the islands in the Bering Sea have a 
relatively high density of population compared to these other re- 
gions. However, the cost of administering government in those areas 
is really a burden on the Territory of Alaska today because it is 30 
expensive to do anything. To run a schoolhouse in one of those iso- 
lated places is much, muc +h more expensive than it would be to run one in 
the States where you have transportation facilities. To these isolated 
places now there are very few transportation facilities, with the 
result that almost everything goes by air, and it is an expensive proposi- 
tion. I have some fear that when a State is made of Alaska, and I 
feel it will be some day, that as the shoe begins to pinch and the legis- 
lature begins to share its obligation, if it is such, of supporting the 
whole Territor y, there is going to be more and more delegated to the 
counties, and as it is, that region is not going to be able to take care 
of itself. 

The Cuatrman. What conversation has there been in official circles, 
like the legislature of the Territory, looking toward a county organi- 
zation in the Territory ¢ 

Mr. Banrtetp. I have never heard the subject mentioned or dis- 
cussed, and I have never seen it in print, except that I believe 1 of 
Delegate Bartlett’s early bills on the subject provided for initially 
having 4 counties. Now, at least in the 1952 bill, that feature seems to 
have been eliminated. The idea was originally to have 4 counties, 1 
for each of the 4 judicial divisions. 

The Cuarrman. As an attorney, I am not an attorney but you are, 
would it be your opinion that a setup of county organization here 
would be up to the Territorial or the State legislature, not the 


Congress ¢ 
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Mr. BanrreLp. That is right. And that is the way it seems to be left 
n the present bill. In any event, the State legislature would change 
it as they saw fit from time to time. 

Senator ANpErson. Do you think there is any real need for county 
covernment here? There are many of us that do not believe much in 
the desirability of county government anyway. I think we have 
more or less outgrown that step by the development of transportation 
which permits the States to operate quite effectively. 

Mr. Banrtevp. I think that is true of States of small size or ordinary 
size. But when you get that to an area like the State of Texas, or if 
the entire Territory is put into a State, I think the entire county govern- 
ment is necessary. 

The Cuatrman. Texas has a myriad of small counies, and Arizona 
has 14, and it has a large area. The administration in Arizona is 
much more preferable, in my opinion, to the administration in Texas. 
I just wonder if we are not progressing out of the old township type 
of administration to a period when we can run it by municipalities 
and State government. Would that seem desirable up here? 

Mr. Banrrevp. No one has ever considered townships, and I do 
not think they should. But it does look to me like we should have 
counties. How many is the question. But it is probably in the 
neighborhood of 5, 6, or 7, something like that. 

The CHatrMan. In Nebraska we have 93 counties, and we have, 
[ think, entirely too many. But it is an impossibility to get the people 
of 2 or 3 or 4 counties to decide to have 1 courthouse instead of the 
t. So I think we are going to have to live with the 93 counties rather 
permanently. 

However, I think everyone in the State will admit that fewer coun- 
ties would be to the advantage of government from an expense 
standpoint. 

Senator Murray. Of course these counties were set up at a time 
when distances were very great. Now, it could be very easy to con- 
solidate 3 or 4 counties in Montana into 1, with the good roads and 
air transportation. 

The CHatrman. I really do not see how a Territory that is twice 
the size of Texas can get along without some county organization. 
It would appear to me that the simple thing to do would be to have 
the 4 districts that you now have set up as 4 counties. 

Mr. Banrtevp. Senator, I might suggest this as a thought: In the 
Territory we have such a vast region that we have a great diversity 
of climate, topography, soil conditions, agricultural conditions, and 
other industrial and economic conditions, with the result that we have 
a lot of friction here now because of those different factors. If we 
have counties, then southeastern Alaska, whether it is 1 or 2 counties, 
would be sort of a homogenous unit, and we would manage our own 
affairs in accordance with what is best for this particular region. 
The same would be done in the interior and the same would be done 
in isolated places, like Kodiak Island. In the Hawaiian Islands, each 
island is a county and Kodiak Island could be a separate county. 

However, in the Arctic you could see there would be a vast difference 
between what the county government would provide there and what 
it would provide here. I am afraid that the more populated regions 
in the Territory are going to be the dog that wags the tail than the 
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less populated regions. In fact, there is some of that now. ‘There is 
only one other thought that came to my mind. I have heard some 
statement to the effect that the missionary societies which operate 
in Alaska would be more prone to spend money here, especially capital 
investments, if they had statehood. Frankly, I think it is going to 
work the other way. I represent a number of missionary societies in 
the Territory, and I find that most of them are organized where they 

do a certain phase of their work in the States, and they do a certain 
phase of their work in foreign countries and outside the continental! 
United States. Here we are generally looked upon, at least by the 
contributors, as a foreign area. In other words, we have aboriginal 
people. They feel there is a need for spreading their religious doctrine 
among those people, particularly, and they feel that the Territory 
has been somewhat negligent in caring for certain classes of persons. 
I particularly refer to children who are just abandoned on the street 
by their drunken parents or otherwise, and which has been a problem 
in the Territory and would be a very, very serious problem if it was 
not for these missionary organizations. 

In fact, I think that the greatest percentage of the abandoned or 
children without homes here are cared for in that manner, at Sitka 
and Skagway, Haines and Seward, and other places, by these 
organizations. 

They also provide boats and go out through the islands preaching 
and giving certain medical assistance and welfare work. But I think 
that would be considerably curtailed if we were a State. I don’t 
mean that that is any reason why we should not have statehood, but 
I feel it is one of the things, additional obligations and burdens, that 
we would probably have to assume in time. I think it has been some- 


what misrepresented to you. This is generally looked upon as a mis- 
sionary field, and I don’t think it would be after we had statehood. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? Evidently there are no 
questions. Thank you very much for your statement, sir. 

Mrs. Sandra Zenger? Is she in the audience? 

Will you give your name and your address, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SANDRA ZANGER, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mrs. Zenoer. I have lived in Juneau the past 5 years, since my 
marriage, 

The CuHatrMan. Juneau is your home? 

Mrs. Zencer. Yes. it is. I intend that it shall be so. 

The Cuatrman. You can proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Zencer. I am a housewife and the mother of two children. 
My husband was born in Juneau and has lived Rare all his life, with 
the exception of the 2 years he spent in the Navy during World 
War IT. 

I am happy this Senate Interior Committee has come to Alaska, and 
grateful for the opportunity to say I am for statehood. If this 
committee finds, as I believe it will, that the people of Alaska want 
statehood now, I am confident it will result in some action in Wash- 
ington. Until now, it seems we have had a little trouble making our- 
selves heard or understood back there. When the majoritv of the 
people of Alaska voted for statehood, I heard it suggested that they 
did not know just why they went to the polls. Sometimes it seems 
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that the Delegate elected by the people of Alaska has been ionored 
at not speaking on behalf of the voters who put him in office. When 
the Alaska Legislature backed up our desire for statehood with our 
dollars in its appropriation for the statehood committee, it seemed for 
. while that even money talks with weak voice in Alaska, where it 
doesn’t have a vote to back it up. I hope that this is over now. 1 
have read the various statistics that have been published in connection 
with the statehood question, and tried to make sense out of them. 
Unfortunately I cannot balance my household budget. But I do 
know that I am a voter, I am a taxpayer, and the wife of a veteran. 
I feel I am entitled to the full rights of citizenship. 1 have been 
told that statehood would mean more taxes out of my pocket. It 
would be worth that to me because it would be an end of taxation 
without representation. 

I would like to bring my children up in the State of Alaska. I 
would like to tell them when they bring their history books home 
that they should study hard, that they can grow up and vote for the 
President of the U nited States, and I would like to add, “Like Mommy 
does now.’ 

That isall. Iam just for statehood. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Zenger. 

The next witness is Mr. Ned Kester. You are a resident of Juneau ? 


STATEMENT OF NED KESTER, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Kusrer. Yes, sir. I am Ned Kester. 

The Cuarrman. What is your business? 

Mr. Kester. I have a small business here in town. Also, for the 
last 17 years I have been connected with public health statistics. I 
came up here in that capacity, and am still working half time helping 
with the bureau of vital statistics of the health department. 

The CHarrmMan. That is Federal or just Territorial ? 

Mr. Kester. I came up here in a Federal capacity, on loan to the 
Territorial health department, and now I am working half the time 
in a Territorial capacity. 

The CuairMan. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Kesrer. During this 17 years or especially the last 10 years of it, 
I have been moving around the country considerably, and T have been 
in foreign countries most of the time for the last. 10 years, and I find 
Istillam. Iam a little tired of that. 

The Cuatrman. You are referring to the Territory as a foreign 
country ? 

Mr. Kester. Well, I didn’t think it was when I came up here, 
Senator, especially since I have been in business. I sent in an order 
for something. They write back and refer me to the export division 
of their company. That almost sounds like a foreign country. 

The CuatrmMan. In several ways I think you can illustrate that 
same interpretation. I may be misunderstood, but I understand that 
even Federal employees draw an additional 25 percent living allow- 
ance because they are in a foreign country. 

Mr. Kester. Outside the limits of the continental United States. 

The Cuarrman. And it applies to Alaska. So a little further in- 
terpretation would indicate that they consider Alaska outside the 
United States. 
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Mr. Kesrer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kesrer. I just wanted to make two points here, very briefly. 
Probably due to my background in statistics, I think we need much 
more in the way of facts and much less in the way of opinions. | 
think you discovered that here, that we have a great variety of opin- 
ions. You have asked for facts, each of you has asked for facts. 
You have not gotten any very reliable, very standardized facts any- 
where along the line. Somebody picked up some here and somebody 
picked up some over here on the same subject, but they do not agree 
whatsoever. 

Ever since I have been here, I have run into the problem of need- 
ing more knowledge of Alaska. Alaska, while it is made up to a 
great extent of United States citizens, is much different in every way. 
We find that all through our vital statistics, especially. 

Great numbers of people come up here to start over again. The 
age groups are entirely different up here. I have some population 
things—I don’t know if you have seen them, they are the only copies 
I have up here, so I would like to have them returned—as of the 1950 
census. By the way, that is just another aspect of the problem. It 
took us 3 years to get that breakdown for Alaska on age and sex and 
race. The other States had it 2 years before we did. We have been 
trying to get it. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you refer to this printed breakdown ? 

Mr. Kester. No, sir; it is in the second book. The first book is the 
first release and the one Senator Anderson has is a more detailed 
breakdown by age, race, and sex. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee would like to have that 
information in the record, if you could make it up for us and send it 
tous. Is that too much of a job? 

Mr. Kester. I would suggest you get it in Washington. It is from 
the United States Census Bureau. 

Senator Anperson. All we have to ask for is publication P. B. 51 
and we have it. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. Chairman, I have copies of those with me. 

Mr. Kester. It is the copies themselves which are important. We 
found all the way along that we just do not have enough facts. It 
costs money to collect statistics and we have been pressed for doing 
so many things at one time that we do not have the statistics we should 
have. So it is hard to talk about something when we don’t know 
about it. We need a few more Socrates up here, I guess, to go around 
and ask people to define things. People can talk about something, 
and if they do not define their terms the two people will be talking 
at cross purposes. I think you will find that a great share of the 
people are in favor of statehood, but you would find much more una- 
nimity if we had a defined subject we were talking about, what it was 
going to cost and just what the problems are, what the gains would be. 

I think another angle we need to know more about would come 
from you people in Washington: What we would have to expect in 
the way of cutbacks in money and what the Federal Government 
would continue to help us with. 

There is nothing definite. Everybody has an opinion on this and 
an opinion on that. The only other thing I wanted to mention was 
what I think the whole thing boils down to is, would statehood help 
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to develop Alaska? That has been brought out here in many ways, 
in he ping to develop the State government, gett ing better re presenta 
tion in the Federal Government, helping to increase the population, 
to bring people up here, and it should tend to develop or bring in 
capital and develop the resources. 

The one thing, I think, that was not mentioned too much, and Mr. 
Banfield just mentioned it in passing, is we have no local government 
up here, except in about 20, 22, or 25 incorporated cities. Under our 
present law there is no way of developing local government. That 
could be greatly expedited and would help in solving many of our 
problems uncer a State form of government. 

Another angle of that is our laws have kind of grown up here. 
They are badly in need of recodification or even rewriting. Every- 
body is putting it off who expects statehood. We will have to do it 
all over again then. Certainly many of the aspects of our laws are in 
bad shape and need a rewriting. 

If there are any facts I could help you with, I will be glad to. As 
I say, we do not have enough up here. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, I will say this, Mr. Kester, that, as I said 
yesterday, these hearings will be printed, and the members of the 
committee and I hope many of the Members of the Senate will read 
them in detail, and you may hear from us in the future. We hope to 
hear from a great many people from Alaska in connection with these 
subjects in which they are all so interested. 

Do the Senators have any questions? 

Evidently not. We thank you, Mr. Kester, for your statement. 

The next witness is Mrs. Belle Simpson. 

Would you tell us your residence and your occupation, please? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BELLE G. SIMPSON, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mrs. Simpson. My name is Mrs. Belle G. Simpson. My home is 
inJuneau. Iam manager and owner of the Nugget shop in the Simp- 
son Building. My father came to Alaska in 1885. He was one of 
the first pioneers. Mother came a few years later. They settled here 
and made their home. They were a few of the real pioneers that did 
nothing but pioneer. My father had a trading post. My mother had 
no time for social events. She raised eight children of which, fortu- 
nately, I was the last. 

In those days we lived off the country. We got food, we had no ice 
except when winter came. We were close to a glacier but we had no 
means of getting the ice. We pickled all of our food in the summer 
time. Everything was pickled or preserved. 

I met my husband in the interior and we settled here and started 
our business. 

One of the most important things in my life was to be a charter 
member of the Pioneers of Alaska. I think there are some of the 
finest people in the world in that organization. 

The CrHatrmMan. I am quite interested in the statement that you 
made that your parents lived off the country. 

Mrs. Simpson. They did, practically. 

The Cuamman. And that certainly is an illustration that it can 
be done, at least to some extent. They raised a garden, I presume? 
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Mrs. Stmrson. No; they did not raise a garden. The trading post 
was on the beach at that time. We did not have any land. Everything 
was on the beach. We had no transportation. All transportation 
was by boat along the shores. 
The Cuarrman. What did they raise in the way of vegetables? 
Mrs. Stmpson. We didn’t raise vegetables. Some of the Indians 
had gardens in the summertime. We used to have carrots and turnips — | 
and ri ay but everything else came up canned. : 
The Cuamman. The reason I asked that question is that I was a : 


jthineaele in the eighties, with the parents homesteading in western 
Nebraska. [ remember very well we had what I thought was the best 
eating in the world—cornbread, molasses from the cane that we had 
raised, and milk. And I thought that is what everybody in the world 
was eating. It was pretty good eating. 

Mrs. Srupson. We didn’t have cows in those days. 

‘The Crarrman. You do not have too many yet. 

Mrs. Stupson. We have quite a few now. My husband was in the 
same part of the country as you were. He came from Arkansas. His 
people lived the same as you did in Arkansas. We had plenty of fish. 
The boys would hunt ducks. I remember they went out, almost in 
the front of the door, and shot the ducks. They went into the hills 
and hunted deer. We had plenty of venison, geese, ducks, and grouse. 
I feel that we would all like to have statehood, and I hope that we 
will have it very soon so that I will live to feel that I have voted for 
the President of the United States. I would like to feel that I could 
vote for a man as fine as Mr. Eisenhower, again. 

The Cuatrman. If I am correctly informed, you elect delegates to 
the national conventions now. . 

Mrs. Stupson. Yes; but we don’t have a vote for President. 

The CHamrMan. You help to nominate the candidates of each party. 

Mrs. Stmpeson. Yes. We are very proud of the delegates we have 
now, and I hope we are going to have 3 more in the next year or 2 in 
Washington. 

I think Mr, Eisenhower is a very fine man. I have a son who was 
in the service and a daughter who was overseas, and was there when 
Mr. Eisenhower was there. My son was in the Navy service, a doctor 
in the Medical Corps, and then served with Carlson’s Raiders in the 
Marines in the South Pacific. I am very proud of my membership in 
the American Legion Auxiliary. I am past national vice president. 
[ feel that the people in the States have an idea, a great many of them 
seem to have the idea that the women in Alaska do not know a great 
deal, they have an idea that we are all natives. Even the natives are 
getting pretty smart today. They are getting good educations, and I 
think we have some of the smartest women in the world in Alasks 
If they were not smart, they would not stay here. 

A few of the dumb ones like myself are left. But I feel we can 
support statehood. We have done almost everything else, and a great 
many things that people considered impossible, I, myself, am very 
much interested in doing anything that people think is impossible. I 
have proved many times that the things I have done, when someone 
tells me I cannot grow a certain kind of plant here, that is the one 
thing I spend night and day on, working until I can get it to grow. 
I think it can be done. We have the will. I know I was back Fast, 
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in Indianapolis, a good many years ago, at an executive board meeting 
of the American L egion Auxiliary, and I went to a banquet. They 
ntroduced me from Alaska, and’ I asked if they would like to ask 
any questions. This is about 15 or 20 years ago. One woman got up 
and she said, “What do you do in the wintertime? How do you keep 
clean? Where do you get your water?” 

They have an idea we are frozen in here all winter. She said, “How 
do you bathe?” J said, “Well, we usually wait until the spring 
cleanup.” 

She seemec very interested and so did other people. So I finally 
ended up by telling them the story about the Eskimo maid’s romance. 
[ told them that I visited this village on the shores, and there was an 
Eskimo gir] sitting there, who looked so sad, and who wept part of the 
time and did not talk. I finally asked someone what her trouble was. 
They said, “She was the daughter of a chief. There was an Eskimo 
from one of the other villages who had come there and fallen in love 
with her. Finally, when they made the necessary exchanges of fish 
and seal, and so forth, furs, the old chief decided that he would allow 
them to be married. So he announced her engagement, and they had 
— dance and wonderful party. ‘To show that he had no regard for 

~alth—in those days their wealth consisted of the number of fish- 
hoolle and seal spears they had—he took all of these fishhooks and 
threw them into the air as they danced. So they were to be married 
and before the ceremony they picked up all the fishhooks and, as they 
counted them, one of them was missing, and it was the custom in those 
i iys, if anything was lost, suspected it was stolen, they did not search 
them, but they couldn't find this fis hhook, and they decided that this 
prospective bridegroom had stolen the fishhook. The chief's daughter 
oleddiel for him, and the chief said dene was only one way to prove 
it. It was in the fall of the year and the ice was forming, some of it 
was going out into the sea. And so they said they would set him on a 
cake of ice, and if he drifted out to sea he would be guilty, and if he 
floated in to shore he would be innocent. So they set him on the cake 
of ice and the last they saw of him he was drifting out to sea, to the 
Bering Sea, and he didn’t come back. So they were all sure he was 
guilty. 

The chief’s daughter felt very sad, but she thought she was well rid 
of him. But in the spring, the first of June, when they have their 
annual cleanup and hair combing, she combed her hair out and she 
found the extra fishhook in her hair. 

I could never quite understand—one woman had tears in her eyes 
and several of them were stunned; they did not laugh or realize it was 
a joke. 

Even last night I woke up and I couldn’t quite fathom whether they 
thought the story was true or I was a crackpot. 

I really feel that a lot of people in the States feel that about all the 
women in Alaska. Of course there are a few of us, but I think the 
majority of women are very intelligent. 

Also, as president of the American Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, I have discovered that we have more women voters in 
Alaska than we have men. 

The CHarrmMan. It is the same way in the continental area 

Mrs. Sturpson. I am glad to hear that. 
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Senator Anprerson. Has your Business and Professional Women’s 
Club taken an attitude on statehood ¢ 

Mrs. Simpson. I am speaking for myself, not for the club. 

Senator ANperson. I am trying to find out if the club has expressed 
ah Opinion, 

Mrs. Simpson. I think the majority of them are for statehood, if 
we can afford it, and I think we can. I have not taken it up with 
them, but I will take it up very soon. I feel we can do anything. 
The women’s clubs together are capable of doing anything they set 
their minds and hearts to. I was up at Anchorage recently at a 
convention, and I was astounded at what the women did there, and 
it made me feel ashamed of myself, as to what we do down here. 
I have never seen such an active crowd of women, and all intelligent. 
Women are really accomplishing things, and I think we will get into 
line with them and do the same things real soon. 

The CnarrmMan. Before you leave, the other Senators may want to 
ask you a question. I would like to make this statement, and I am 
sure that my colleagues here will all agree with me in it, that no one 
questions the patriotism or the intelligence of the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska or the Territory of Hawaii. We have a representa- 
tive from Hawaii here, Mr. Riley Allen, and I think he can confirm 
this statement, that a larger percentage of the young men from 
Hawaii enlisted in service than from any other State or Territory 
of the Union, and their regiment had the greatest record of service 
of any group or regiment in the Second World War. 

So I want to disabuse your minds or any other person in Alaska 
that anyone in the States underestimates your ability, your intelli- 
gence, or your patriotism. 

Mrs. Simpson. I appreciate that. I hope you will always feel that 
way, too. Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. And we will just take a chance that you would 
get along in almost. any State you went into, also, 

Mrs. Simpson. Thank you. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Ralph Brown. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH BROWN, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Brown. My name is Ralph Brown. I live in Juneau, Alaska. 
For the past 5 years I have been assistant general manager of the 
Alaska Development Board, a position from which I resigned recently. 
My resignation becomes effective on September 1. After that date 
I am leaving for the westward to take on a similar position for the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. During the past 5 years I have 
had a wonderful opportunity to research Alaska’s resources, its econ- 
omy, and its industrial opportunities. I had not planned to testify 
here today, owing to the activity at the office. I wanted to clear out 
my desk and get ready to move. 

I have a family here, including three boys, and moving on such 
short notice involves a few problems. 

First, I want it understood that I am not testifying for the Alaska 
Development Board. The Alaska Development Board is taking no 
stand on the statehood issue. But in reading last night’s papers, I 
noticed there seemed to be a few misunderstandings. Some people 
appear to be worried about the lack of industry in Alaska, and others 
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gave the impression that southeastern Alaska is the tail that is wag- 
ging the dog, the rest of Alaska. They fear that in the event of state- 
hood, with the cutbacks in defense spending, they might have to 
upport the rest. of Alaska. Historically the rest of Alaska has con- 
tributed about three-quarters of the total wealth that has been pro- 
luced in Alaska. 

Speaking of the resources in Alaska, most people are inclined to 
think in broad generalities. We say we have lots of minerals, lots of 
timber, lots of waterpower and this, that, and the other. I would like 
to outline a few things that now are under way in the Territory, some 
of which you have heard and some of which I am sure you have not 
heard. 

Beginning down at the lower tip of southeastern Alaska, or Sykline 
Island, at the head of Portland Canal, about 40 miles below Ketchikan, 
9 group now are working on a deposit of strategic mica. East of 
Ketchikan, on the Duck Glacier, a large copper deposit is being ope ned. 
[I will admit this copper deposit is just across the line from Canada, 
but all processing facilities will have to be located in the Territory 
because of the terrain. The company that is handling this job is 
Grandview Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., which is pretty sub- 
-tantial as an outfit. 

The Cuatrman. And their headquarters are where? 

Mr. Brown. In New York and Vancouver. Above Ketchikan, an 
antimony property is being opened up under a defense minerals ex- 
ploration loan. West of Ketchikan, on Prince of Wales Island, one 
of the major steel companies in the United States is planning to under- 
take a very thorough investigation next year, including aerial surveys, 
as well as ground geogr aphical studies. Here at Taku Harbor, south- 
east of Juneau, a group is coming in here this week to take over a 
manganese property. In the same general area is a large 

Senator Anperson. What grade of m: unganese 

Mr. Brown. The manganese is running in the neighborhood of : 
oercent. But I must point out it has been inadequately pore T 
belies the thought behind taking over this deposit is that it is a 
manganese silica and the same company is planning to establish a 
silicon manganese plant in the northwest. This would be one source 
of supply. 

Senator ANprerson. Does that have any relationship to the steel mill 
proposed ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes. It is represented by the same company. In the 
Snettisham area there is a large deposit of magnetite iron which is 
currently being developed by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Senator ANperson. We are not as familiar with these areas as you 
are. When you say an area, will you try to identify it with a few 
spots ¢ 

Mr. Brown. And Snettisham is southeast of Juneau, a matter of 20 
or 25 miles. About 15 miles east of Juneau, on Jacobi Island, explo- 
ration currently is underway on a large copper-cobalt deposit. Re- 
cently they ran into some exceptionally high-grade ore. I don’t know 
the grades yet. The materials have been sent for assay. They have 
not come back but it is massive and from the appearance you can tell 
it is high grade. 

I have seen samples of that. Just east of Thunder Bay,.on Jacobi 
Island, which would be about 90 miles east of Juneau, an aerial study 
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recently was completed on large nickel and copper deposits in that 
area. ‘The company plans to get in on the ground in the spring. I 
know you have already heard something about Klukwan. I have 
been intimately associated with the Klukwan project for some 3 years. 
Very few people realize the ee e of that project to Alaska. 
It is a tremendous deposit, we will say, of low-grade magnetite. 

Senator ANpERsON. When you say it is a tremendous deposit, would 
you give us some index by saying it is a fifth or a tenth or as much 
as the Mesabi Range, or something of that nature? Does it bear any 
relationship to these other well-known developments 

Mr. Brown. Various estimates as to the reserves have been made 
ranging from millions up to 6 billion tons. The range has not thor- 
oughly been explored. This is one deposit in the range. The presence 
of that magnetite in that area is combined with certain other ingredi- 
ents which occur in the immediate vicinity, such as low-cost power, and 
all of the additive minerals. I should point out within a 300-mile 
radius are deposits of tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, fluorite; lime 
stone within 20 miles. In fact, there is no other place in the world 
where you have all the ingredients to enter in the alloy steel industry. 
Of course, there are other projects in the same area. Both, I think, will 
come along at the same time with the development of the power which 
can be generated by the headwaters of the Yukon. 

Senator Anperson. But the necessary additive materials are right 
close at hand ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Within a 300-mile radius are all the additive materials. 
They are all accessible by roads or water transportation. 

Senator Anperson. That is the important thing. They can be 300 
miles straight up over a mountain and would not be very much use to 
you. But these are where vou can get to them. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. They ar accessible by highway into the area 
or by ocean transportation. 

The preliminary development of the Klukwan project will not have 
to wait until such time as this tremendous amount of power is brought 
into production. Fortunately, within a matter of 20 miles of the site of 
the Klukwan deposits are two power sites which could produce a 
sufficient amount of power to produce or to get the property into pro- 
duction and produce a limited amount of ferroalloys. 

Senator Anperson. Are they close at hand to the Klukwan project ? 

Mr. Brown. They are within 25 miles. I think 23 miles is the exact 
distance. Those are being investigated this year. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you going to mention anything about a 
roadw ay from Haines that might lead over eventually to the Alcan 
Highway? Is that of any importance ? Is it possible or feasible ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, of course, the highway now connects Haines with 
the Alaskan Highway, the Haines cutoff. 

Senator Anprerson. Is it good? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it is a good road. 

The Cuarrman. I might say that the delegation that was here in 
1947 took a tr ip over that road from Haines. 

Mr. Brown. The important thing, though, on the Klukwan project 
is the fact that any facility located there will provide a hatlaes for 
these additive minerals. In most instances, you may have a deposit, 
say, of molybdenite, there are several there in southeastern Alaska, 
that is not now economically feasible to go in and mine, for the small 
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operator, and ship to the east, or down below, our west coast, to where 
the market is. It is a matter of taking perhaps 3 months for them to 
get to the smelter, and in the meantime he still has to pay wages and 
buy food and so forth. It is just not feasible, but if a market is 
located here in the Territory for those materials, undoubtedly a num- 
ber of small operators could get into production. 

Reviewing just briefly the pulp possibilities, you have heard of the 
Ketchikan pulp mill. You v isited it. You have heard of the plans of 
the Japanese to establish a pulp mill at Sitka. I can assure you that 
they are most sincere about that. I have been in very close contact with 
the group. They have organized their Japanese company. It is called 
the Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd. They plan now to organize the Sitka Lum- 
ber & Pulp Co., which will be the American corporation. 

Senator AnpErson. We stopped at Petersburg for just a minute, and 

Thomas. 

Mr. Brown. Thomas Bay. 

Senator Anperson. Is that a pulp possibility? 

Mr. Brown. That is one of the best sites in Alaska, I believe. You 
have adjacent waterpower, a plentiful supply of water, a suitable 
industrial soil, and you are in the heart of some of the choice timber. 

Mr. Brown. You have heard of the Georgia Pacific Plywood Co., 
which hopes to build a pulp mill in the Territory. They have applied 
for a certificate of necessity. It has not yet been granted. But I 
spoke with one of the representatives just last week, and he assured 
me that if this certificate of necessity were granted, they would get 
on to the right-of-way. Financing is arranged. 

The Cuatrman. Where is their headquarters? 

Mr. Brown. Georgia Pacific Plywood, their representatives are in 
Portland. Atlanta, Ga., I believe, is their headquarters. 

Senator ANpeRson. We do not. want to leave out the Juneau area 

Mr. Brown. Georgia Pacific Plywood is the company considering 
the Juneau site. There again is an illustration, I think, where two 
Senators might help somewhat. A certificate of necessity which 
Georgia Pacific has applied for has come back and offered them a 
45-percent writeoff. The Ketchikan mill was given a 65-percent 
writeoff, a tax amortization of 65 percent. They have offered Georgia 
Pacific 45 percent, and they feel they are entitled to at least as much 
as the Ketchikan mill. It would involve a larger investment and 
so forth. 

In Anchorage last week I talked with the French consul general 
from San Francisco who is currently making a tour around the Ter- 
ritory, and he expressed to me great interest in the forests here and 
asked about the possibilities of French companies entering the field. 
We are currently furnishing him with that information. 

The Cuatra an. Did the French representatives say anything about 
whether they would finance it with French money or American aid 
money ¢ 

Senator Anperson. That is why I like it much better when you 
are dealing with the American dollars. 

Mr. Brown. That is true. Of course, sometimes markets are im- 
portant. He thought the way France might enter the picture is in 
providing certain machinery and equipment to be used in the pulp 
mill and in turn grant long-term purchase contracts for its production. 

Going to the westward—— 
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Senator Anperson. I would doubt if France was a great machinery 
producer, comparable to some of the other areas in the world. 

Mr. Brown. That is true. Going westward along the coast of 
Alaska, stopping first at the Lituya. Bay—I am sorry I don’t have 
a map here—here is Juneau, locate d here on the map, and Lituya Bay 
is about 120 miles from there. The Geological Survey a couple of 
years ago had a party in that area and reported large bands of what 
app eared to be high: grade ilmenite. Of course, ilmenite is the ma- 
terial from which titanium is made, and you know the vast advances 
made in titanium. 

Senator Anperson. Is that not of some importance in the program 
of atomic energy ? 

Mr. Brown. I believe so. In any event, there is considerable in 
terest in titanium. The largest deposit thus far known in the world 
is the Allard Lake deposit which is currently being developed by the 
Quebec Iron and Titanium Co., a subsidiary of Kennecot. One group 
is planning on coming up here in the next 2 weeks to investigate that 
deposit on the ground. 

Senator ANpreRsoN. [ would like to ask you one question: What are 
you going to find at Anchorage that is a fascination as the Alaska 
Development Board ? 

Mr. Brown. I think Alaska is all fascinating and I think there are 
a lot of possibilities in that area. 

The CuarrMan, There are a lot of people there, too. 

Mr. Brown. People are one of the most valuable resources we have. 

Going farther up the coast, from Katalla down to Yakutat Bay is 
one of the petroleum provinces of Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. Is that where Phillips Petroleum is leased ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Just recently the Geological Survey reported 
finding a new large oil seep in the glacier area, a little farther to the 
southeast. 

Senator Anperson. Will Phillips start building shortly, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Brown. The drilling rig is on the ground, and I believe they 
hope to begin the first hole in just a matter of the next few days. 

Senator AnpeRsoN. How dee »p do they expect to go on that? 

Mr. Brown. 10,000 feet, if necessary. 

The Cuamman. Is that the Kerr-MeGee Drilling Co.? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Kerr-MecGee Oil Drilling Industries are doing 
the drilling. 

Going up the coast a little farther, here, just back of the Katalla 
area, are the Bering River coalfields. The Bering River coalfields 
contain the only deposits of metallurgical grade coking coal that are 
accessible to the Gulf of Alaska. There are some deposits farther 
north, but they are up in the Arctic Ocean and you are limited to the 
short shipping season. 

The CHamman. Is there any development of that coalfield now? 

Mr. Brown. There are a number of leases held by a Washington, 
I). C., group, and this group currently is negotiating with a New York 
concern to have them develop the fields. There is a 1: arge market for 
metallurgical grade coking coal not only in Japan but also on the 
Pacific coast. 

The Cuairman. Would the development of your iron ore require 
that coking coal? 
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Mr. Brown. No; it will not. Quebec Metallurgical Industries have 
been working on a number of new processes and one process is the 
ntroducing of hog fuel or sawdust, wood chips into the electrie fur- 

ace in place of coal or coke. Just recently, on the Copper River at 
Wood Canyon, the Federal Power Commission granted a preliminary 
permit to H: arvey Machine Works. It is one of the larger power sites 
lying wholly wi ithin the Territory of Alaska. It will take, I imagine, 
} or 4 years to thoroughly investigate the possibilities of that site. 

Senator Anperson. Did I not understand that the Copper River site 
vas being surveyed by the Bureau of Reclamation? Are these two 
the same ¢ 

Mr. Brown. It is the same site. Originally it was reported by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. But private industry now has filed for a 

ermit on the site and the Vv will conduct the investigation. 

Senator Anprrson. Harvey? 

Mr. Brown. Harvey. 

Senator Anperson. Is Henry Kaiser’s group interested in that area ¢ 

Mr. Brown. They have expressed interest in it. 

Senator Anperson. Did not Reynolds Aluminum also express some 
interest ? 

Mr. Brown. Reynolds has expressed interest in Alaska generally, 
but I don’t believe specifically on that one site. They may have. I 
im not aware of it. Inthe Cordova area, or in Prince Williams Sound, 
rather, which is the huge bay, the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. recently 
had two representatives in the Territory and they went on LaTouche 
Island, a small island in Prince Williams Sound, and looked it over. 

The CuatrmMan. That is southeast of Anchorage. 

Mr. Brown. Southeast of Anchorage and due east of Seward. 
They went into LaTouche to look over a large copper deposit—a 
private deposit—and they were so impressed with it that they are 
currently negotiating for the property. Southwest of Anchorage at 
Seldovia, on the Kenai Peninsula, is a chromite property which is 
just going into production. 

The CHarrMan. What was that 

Mr. Brown. A chromite soporte just going into production. 

Senator Murray. Are they just mining the chromite and ship- 
ping it? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. It is under a DMA purchase contract. 

Senator Murray. Has the Government contracted ? 

Mr. Brown. They have contracted to purchase 13,000 long tons. 
Incidentally, that is the largest deposit of chromite under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Senator Murray. You say this is high-grade chromite? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Will that compete with Montana, Senator? Is 
there any chromite in Montana ? 

Senator Murray. Yes. We have the largest deposit of chromite in 
the world. 

Mr. Brown. Due east from the deposit across Cook Inlet is a large 
copper property which is being veiled this year. When I say 
investigated, I mean not investigated | vy the prospector or the prop- 
erty holde r, but either by a Government agency, such as the Bureau 
of Mines, or in the event of a DMA application. But in most instances 
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it is by private industry. I will point out each time that it is a 
Government investigation. 

Below Kodiak Island at Sitkinak Island is a second copper property 
being investigated. Over here—— 

Senator Anperson. May I go back to Cordova? You mentioned 
it a minute ago. I had a memorandum that the Kennecot people 
have had a party at Cordova all summer. 

Mr. Brown. Kennecot is back in Alaska after an absence of about 
20 years. They are back in Alaska and they are up in the Nebasna 
region at a large low-grade copper molybdenite silver property at a 
place called Orange Hill. Their subsidi: ary mining company is the 
Bear Creek Mining Co. with headquarters in Spokane. 

Senator Anperson. Kennecot has been at Orange ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Anperson. I heard that. 

Mr. Brown. In the Dillingham area is a mercury deposit currently 
getting into production. 

The CuatrMan. What was that ? 

Mr. Brown. A mercury property at Dillingham. 

The Cuatrrman. We get our mercury now from Spain or Portugal— 
most of it. 

Mr. Brown. And up the Kuskokwim River, one of the two great 
rivers in Alaska, at a place called Crooked Creek, is another large 
mercury deposit currently getting into production. In the Russian 
mountains in the same gene eral area, this is on the other side of the 
Alaskan range, is a deposit of copper-nickel-cobalt that is being in- 
vestigated by private industry. 

Senator Anperson. We have been hearing stories how the mining 
industry in Alaska is pretty well shot. It seems to have had a shot 
in the arm, according to this. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. When they speak of the mining indus- 
try, they speak of the thing generally as the gold mining industry, 
and the impetus in recent months has been given to your base metals. 

Senator Anperson. You would agree that gold i is in for pretty hard 
sledding unless we do something about the price of gold ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. Stretching from the Alaska Penin- 
sula, going up in the interior as far as Nelchina, down the Kenai 
Peninsula, is the Alaskan Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Alaska’s petroleum 
province, and operating in that province this year are a number of 
the major petroleum companies in the United States. Shell Oil Co. 
has four parties in the field, Union has been in, Standard has been in, 
and in addition we have a number of Alaska companies which have 
picked up acreage. 

Senator Awperson. Are they exploring for oil? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; they are exploring for oil. This year they 
are doing geophysical and some topographic work, preparatory to 
actual drilling operations. 

Senator Anperson. Then the lease given Phillips Petroleum did 
not cover all the area by a long ways, although it covered a lot of it. 
did it not? 

Mr. Brown. I would say it covered just one province. 

Senator Anperson. Was it not a million acres? 

Mr. Brown. I think that is comparatively small. 

Senator Jackson. One million out of 384 million? 
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Mr. Brown. Three hundred and sixty-five. 

Senator ANDERSON. If you try to buy an oil lease In the Snyde rc 
area of Texas you would realize 2 million acres is not small, but quite 

lot. 

Mr. Brown. On the petroleum, I think it is interesting to note that 
the search for black gold began in Alaska before the search for yellow 
gold. They were drilling for oil in the Alaska Peninsula region in 
1392. The first oil, of course, was brought out of there just about a 
100 years ago. So it has taken a 100 years to get our oil explora 
tion program into high gear. 

In the Anchorage area, or you can probably say the rail belt area, 
first are two of the largest white birch stands located west of the 
Mississippi River. They are located directly across from the city 
of Anchorage, and in Talkeetna area which is about 30 or 40 miles 
north of Anchorage. 

A large birch veneer company has expressed interest in those birch 
stands and samples are being taken out to be sent south for testing 
purposes. 

The coal deposits in the rail belt area, in the Nenana field, located 
just below Fairbanks, are now undergoing fairly rapid development. 
Coal production has increased from something like 475,000 tons in 
1949 to almost a million tons this year, and official estimates place the 
demand in the neighborhood of a million and a half to 2 million tons 
in the next 3 years. 

The CHarrman. Can you tell us what coal is used for here? 

Mr. Brown. Coal is used principally for the generation of power. 
The big consumer is the military. It is used in military powerplants. 
Investigations now are being made into possibilities of utilizing this 
coal with the low temper carbonization process to produce a smoke- 
less fuel and, second, your chemicals, your basic chemical, phenol. 
Considerable interest has been expressed in the possibilities of obtain- 
ing both of those products from Alaska. 

Your interests lie across the Pacific. In the Palmer area is a large 
copper prospect which recently was looked at by the territorial depart- 
ment of mines. I understand a large Canadian company is interested 
in going into that area to do further work. In the Fairbanks area, 
a deposit of tungsten currently is being developed within ‘a short 
distance of the city and northwest of the city the Bureau of Mines is 
going in this year to look at a large manganese deposit. Going down 
the Alaska highw: ay to just over the Alaska line, in Canada, and I 
must mention this because there is a direct relation with Alaska, on 
the White River at Lower Canyon, a large deposit of nickel-copper 
cobalt was discovered last winter by Prospectors Airways, a Canadian 
company operating from Toronto. Associated in the venture, I un- 
derstand, is Phelps-Dodge. They have pushed their explorations 
slong the river to the Alaska line, and they hope to push across into 
the Terri itory early next spring. 

A little below, farther down the Alaska Highway at a point. called 
Kluane Lake, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting has staked an area 
18 miles long, 3 miles wide, with nickel-copper-cobalt and some plati- 
num. They now have 350 men working on the area, diamond drilling. 
The reason I mention that is because this whole transportation system 
feeds into the Haines-Skagway area. For these materials to get out 
of the country, they must come into Alaska. I am sure, with the advent 
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of a large potential of low-cost electric energy to your processing facil- 
ities located on tidewater in the Territory of Alaska. 

The CrrairmMan. Before you leave Alaska entirely, and you are over 
in Canada now, and we are interested in that because it has to come 
through Alaska, how about platinum over in the Territory of Alaska, 
and tin? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. At Goodnews Bay there is a platinum opera- 
tion and it is the largest platinum operation in the United States. 
Their figures regarding production are kept secret by the Bureau of 
Mines so as to not reveal the operation of the individual companies. 

Seward Peninsula, there are three tin operations there, a large oper- 
ation at Lost River, the United States Tin Corp., the Northern Tin 
Co., and Zender Gold Mining Co., and recently a defense minerals 
exploration loan was granted a fourth company to investigate tin 
possibilities at a point called Bear Mountain. 

The Cnatrrman. What is the sum total of the area as to output? 
Is there any estimate as to that, on all of the tin? 

Mr. Brown. The Bureau of Mines has not published any figures 
on the production of tin. 

Senator Anprrson. It is very small, is it not? 

Mr. Brown. It is very small. It will, of course, increase when the 
mill at Lost River gets into full production, and the period of explora- 
tion draws to a close and they get into actual production at a few 
other points. Just 35 miles northwest of Nome is a deposit of native 
bismuth. It is one of the new known occurrences of native bismuth 
on the continent. ‘That currently is being looked at. 

Exploration is going on this year on the Kobuk River that reaches 
through this point on the map, where there is a very large copper 
deposit. Of course you also have your Jade Mountain there. 

The Cuamrman. That is up in the area that was described a moment 
ago, where there is one family for each 80 square miles. 

Mr. Brown. The population is sparse there. That area has been 
unprospected largely. We have known that samples of materials 
such us tantalite and chromite have been brought out, but it is un- 
prospected and it is very difficult to envision the future. 

I think that about rounds out my summary of industrial activities. 

The Cuarrman. Well, your testimony certainly has been very inter- 
esting to the members of the committee. We have taken more time 
than we will be able to give the others, but I think it is highly impor- 
tant that the committee get the information you have given us. I 
think we may be in touch with you after you move over to Anchorage 
to keep informed on the further developments. Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anperson. I was going to ask him whether the Alaska 
Development Board has prepared a general summary of this whole 
situation, or will the testimony here cover it in a general way? 

Mr. Brown. The development board has not prepared a summary 
of it. 

Senator Anprerson. I do not know why you should say you are not 
appearing for the Alaska Development Board, because while you 
stated a personal opinion on statehood, this is a lot of material that 
is not for or against statehood, but is very friendly, it seems to me, 
to the general prospect of Alaska. We are very glad to have it. At 
least I am very glad to have it. 
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The Cratrman, I believe that is all of the questioning. Thank 
you very much, sir. 

As I stated yesterday, we will have to quit at 12 o’clock. I may 
not be able to call on all whose names have been listed, but I will take 
the liberty of calling on a gentleman from Wrangell, who represents 
an outside point where we cannot stop, Mr. Fred Hanford. 

Mr. Fred Hanford, will vou give your present location, your occu- 
pation, «nd then proceed with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF FRED HANFORD, WRANGELL, ALASKA 


Mr. Hanrorp. I have lived in the Territory for 41 years. My 
home isin Wrangell, Alaska. I served in the legislature in 1945 and 
1946, and mayor of Wrangell for several terms. It has been a great 
privilege for me to live in Alaska. 

I introduced the first memorial to Congress, coauthoring in 1945, 
for statehood in Alaska. My personal feeling is that we are way 
past due for statehood. I am not going to quote any fioures, you 
have had plenty of those from grocery clerks and would-be econo 
mists, so I think you have plenty of that. 

I just want to state, and would like to ask the question from the 
honorable Senators here, if there was ever a State admitted to the 
Union that has greater possibilities and more natural resources than 
Alaska has today. You have listened to Mr. Ralph Brown, stating 
some of the things that we have had. 

The CHarrman. Well, I will answer that question, I think, for the 
committee, that the prospects for the development of Alaska, the 
figures that have been a n us here, especially this morning and yes- 
terdi Ly, are very bright. I doubt if the possibilities or the pote nti: lity 
of any Territory that was ever admitted as a State in the Union is 
more promising than the potentialities of this area. 

Mr. Hanrorp. I realize that it is going to take a lot of time to de- 
velop them. I feel that statehood is just a little farther away now 
than it was 7 years ago, let’s say. 

The Cuarmman. Why would you say that, sir? 

Mr. Hanrorp. Because our last legislature re pealed some tax meas- 
ures that were very essential to Alaska. That is the Property Tax 
Act. The Property Tax Act was good, basic tax. If it was wrong 
in some ways, it could have been amended to be made to fit the can- 
neries or people that were getting hurt by it, but we have no record 
whatever. ‘There are people that own property in Alaska. If we did 
not collect too much, and it was only 1 percent, we at least knew 
who owned the property. In time we would know who owned the 
property and if they did not pay their tax it would revert back to the 
Territory of Alaska. I say it was a basic tax and should have been 
left. a law. 

I don’t pretend to be an economist, to tell you whether we can do 
this or whether we can’t, but I feel we have waited long enough. Let’s 
try it. I think we have the potentialities here to support statehood. 
J helped to organize the first statehood club in Alaska, in the little 
biggest town in Alaska, Wrangell. I think at least 95 percent of the 
people are strongly for statehood. 

Senator Ciements. That is regardless of the fact that your last 
poll was about 3 to 2? 
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Mr. Hanrorp. Republican, is that what you mean? 

Senator Ciements. No, I mean your last vote on statehood was 
about 3 to 2, was it not? 

Mr. Hanrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLrements. But you think now a greater percentage of 
people of Alaska are for statehood than when they voted at that time 4 

Mr. Hanrorp. Yes. During our last election here, people seemed 
to want to change. We had the chi inge. They repealed our property 
tax act. I want to say this: It is just too bad we cannot have more 
Frank Heinzelmans to take the place of a few of the would-be econ- 
omists of the country. We would develop the country much faster. 

One other thing I want to say, and I hope he is not here, when the 
Republicans elected Frank Heinzelman, as long as we couldn’t 
have a Democr: at, you got the best Republican there was in Alaska. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hanford. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the VFW, are supposed to have a 
representative here. If he can be real brief, we would like to get him 
on the record. Is he here? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, in the meantime may I ask permis- 
sion to submit a statement on behalf of Burke Riley of Juneau, who 
wanted to be here but could not come ? 

The CratrmMan. Yes; it is so ordered. 

You also have other letters, pro and con, that we will insert at this 
time into the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF BURKE RILEY ON ALASKA STATEHOOD 


To Senator Hugh Butler and Members of the United States Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

For identification, my name is Burke Riley. T have been a resident of Alaska 
since 1938, residing at Fairbanks and Juneau. Most of my employment has been 
in Government where, most recently, I have been secretary of Alaska. I have not 
taken part in earlier committee hearings on statehood although I once appeared 
before this committee (or a subcommittee thereof) to speak for a local veterans’ 
group in opposition to the so-called Lemke bill. 

A voluminous record of hearings on statehood for Alaska is available to the 
committee. It is updated almost annually. The most recent edition is that of 
April 1953, it being the record of hearings then held by the House Subcommittee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions. Similar material will doubtless be 
presented on this occasion. For that reason I do not wish to impose upon the 
committee nor attempt to cover the same ground. I propose instead to address 
my remarks to a position, or an attitude, frequently heard with respect to state- 
hood for Alaska. 

That position is often expressed: “‘Now is not the time.” 

While honest difference of opinion must always be expected and respected, 
differences on statehood, on statehood now, have not in my judgment been 
reconciled to the extent possible. Such matters as biennial costs, biennial 
income, population figures, discriminations written into law or regulation, and 
many of the oft-repeated issues raised, are factually established and obtainable: 
and lend themselves to an agreed statement of facts which would narrow the 
argument. It should therefore be possible to reach substantial agreement cover- 
ing many points of needless disagreement, were all willing to accept an objective, 
dispassionate, reasoned process of settlement. 

As has perhaps been brought out, the Territory of Alaska already performs 
most of the governmental functions and provides most of the governmental serv- 
ices common to the several States. Meanwhile, unlike most of the States, Alaska 
has no indebtedness (beyond current running expenses) and has a substantial 
surplus. In terms of its biennial budget and by comparison with surplus to 
budget ratios elsewhere, Alaska’s surplus is an outstanding fiscal achievement. 
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Alaska’s strong financial position without sacrifice of services results from 
self-imposed taxation in recognition and discharge of the obligations of limited 


self-government. Largely by its own actions Alaska has disposed of such argu- 
ments of substance as have been advanced against statehood Alaskans have 


amply demonstrated their willingness and their capacity to assume the responsi- 
hilities of statehood 

Yet we hear repeatedly, “Now is not the time.” 

Not all the barons joined at Runnymede. Not all in attendance at Philadelphia 

ened the Declaration of Independence. On the eve of Yorktown holdout ‘Tories 
were still hopeful. And the Constitution was ratified only after a bitter, uphill 
fight which, when won, set the stage for America’s greatness by providing the 
means for it to grow. To grow by the admission of new States. 

Yet virtually every State which has sought admission has had to fight for it 
Often after first fighting for the Nation from and to which it later sought 
full membership. Alaskans have fought in four wars, yet are still denied full 
membership in the Union. History in this respect suggests that the Congress, 
made up of representatives of the already admitted States, long ago adopted a 
hazjng procedure to test candidates for admission. Alaska has met the test, has 
had its hazing. Show us a State that was subjected to a longer qualifying period, 
o greater indignities, to more pointed discriminations. Show us a State better 
prepared on admission than is Alaska today—a State with fewer initia] liabil 
ties, or with greater initial promise 

Who in these rapidly changing times can foresee the Alaska of 5, 10, or 20 years 
hence? Who knows that advancing technology, scientific aids to exploration, our 
natural gifts which promise industrialization, and our advancing transportation 
system may not combine to give Alaska sudden and spectacular growth surpassing 
that of recent years? 

Who can set up a valid formula as to the ideal time for statehood, and say with 
onfidence, “Then will be the time.’”’” When before was such a procedure fol- 
lowed? When in our history has anything occurred by deliberate design at the 
ideal moment? Statehood itself is a step and a means toward ideal, never fully 
attainable, conditions. ‘‘Now is not the time” is wholly negative in its approach, 
wholly wishful in its denial. 

Just as there is an obligation on the Congress for prudence, so too there is an 
obligation for preparation. An obligation to enable a people to prepare itself 
for its inevitable destiny by a grant of statehood when, as now, it is clearl 
time—and when, as now, it will clearly aid 

Now has never been the time and will never be the time for most of those who 
still express that view. Some, regrettably, do not wish statehood on any terms, 
Chey opposed statehood when the bill called for transfer of the entire vacant, 
unappropriated public domain, and they opposed statehood with equal fervor 
when the bill sought only the historic, conventional pattern of land grants. It 
was charged that the latter proposal would create a “pauper State’—which posi- 
tion, while demonstrably specious, was a convenient variation on which to base 
opposition. 

“Now is not the time” is voiced to foreclose argument; to prevent or delay 
statehood without, on the record, opposing in principle ultimate statehood. Its 
sis for acceptance is that certain people so state. 

For 37 years Alaska has, under bills introduced by three Delegates in Congress, 
sought statehood—always to the accompaniment of “now is not the time.” You 
of this committee may be confident that when statehood is finally attained, and 
I hope that will be soon—it will have been attained long after Alaska’s first 
readiness and long after statehood’s first timeliness. 

The conscientious arguments hitherto advanced against statehood have been 
met and satisfied. Now is not the time to delay statehood for Alaska. 


Warps Cove, ALASKA, August 16, 1953 
Hon. HuGu But er, 
Chairman, Senate Committee, Interior and Insular Affairs. 

DEAR Mr. Butter: I wish to take this means to briefly state my views on 
elective governorship and statehood. 

I am definitely in favor of the people of the Territory electing their Governor 
and I believe that the persons chosen to run for this important office should 
be outstanding men who have worked hard for the interests of Alaska and 
who have done the Alaskan people real service. 
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As a resident of Alaska for the past 22 years, and as the owner and operator 
of a small manufacturing business, I have observed the Alaskan scene closely 
and believe that, under the present conditions and the present setup in Alaska, 
statehood would be highly impractical now. I would be in favor of statehood 
only when a bill is drawn up which, if enacted, would give the new State the 
greatest part of its resources and control of land. 

I am vigorously opposed to the exploitation of Alaskan resources by outside 
interests. In June 1936 Mr. C. M. Grainger, then Assistant Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, Washington, D. C., on his first visit to Alaska, made this 
statement to the press: “The policy of the Forest Service is to prevent the 
exploitation of its resources by companies, but to put nothing in the way of 
any individual or company who sought to make use of the timber or lands for 
legitimate enterprises.” He added that, “the Government was anxious to see 
Alaska go ahead and increase its population.”” From what I have observed 
and experienced, this policy has definitely been reversed. 

People want to come to Alaska with their families and be allowed to settle 
without being constantly under bureaucratic control. Before statehood is con- 
sidered, large portions of the Territory should be thrown open for homesteading. 
Honest, hardworking, and resourceful people with initiative will come into the 
Territory only when they can secure large enough amounts of land with the 
timber and other resources intact from which each family can make a fair living. 
Timber is especially vitally needed for the building of homes, development of 
property, and for material for small business ventures. Small homesites are 
not sufficient as they contain only enough room for a home and small garden. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


L. H. TURNER. 


Mr. Butrter: Here are two newspaper clippings sent into the committee by 
Miss Rosalia Lundell of box 1716, Juneau, Alaska. Miss Lundell’s letter need 
not be put in the record, but the clippings apparently reflect her views and will 
be included. 


[From the Daily Alaska Empire, Juneau, Alaska, August 12, 1953] 


FLAGMAKER IGNORES LIKELY PrROFrTs—He’s AGAINST STATEHOOD 


Every national flag would have to be replaced if this Territory should become 
a State, but there’s a flag manufacturer in Juneau who's against statehood for 
Alaska. 

“My selfish inclination would be to favor any change in the flag,” says Charles 
L. Campbell, Sr., a tourist and an owner of Detta Flag Co. from Oakes, Pa. 

“But you're not ready for statehood. You haven't got the population. You 
haven’t got the industries.” 

Campbell says his firm is one of the larger flag manufacturing firms in the 
United States and he boasts that it operated every day during the business de- 
pression of the early 1930's. 

He is an extensive traveler, he says, and last year visited Turkey. 

“Fortunately, you don’t have the Communist influence in Alaska as I saw 
in Turkey and in Hawaii. 

“But look at your population, less than 130,000 in the last census. Eliminate 
the illiterate aborigines and drifting Federal workers, and you have probably 
no more than 50,000 intelligent voters,” estimated Campbell whose 3-week tour 
of the Territory has included the Arctic. 

“Do you think they should have an equal vote with the State of New York 
in the United States Senate?’ 

While agreeing that Senate representation was expressly established to be 
independent of population, Campbell questioned the wisdom of allowing a State 
with a small population the same Senate voting strength as New York or Penn- 
sylvania. 

“What you people ought to do is to tell Senator Butler’s committee next week 
to remove the Federal controls on land up here. Then, if you can get along and 
build up a population, you'll prove you're ready. 

“But you're not ready yet.” 


” 
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[ Wednesday, August 5, 1953] 
WANTED: NEW STATEHOOD WITNESSES 


In less than 2 weeks, if there is no change in present plans, members of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will be in Juneau to hear testi- 
mony on the question of Alaska statehood. 

The Senate committee has stipulated that it will hear testimony only from 
Alaskans who have not testified before, either in the Territory or National 
Capital. 

If that plan is adhered to, it will mean that a new set of witnesses will have to 
be found to present their cases for or against statehood to the committee. 

So far the lineup at various hearings has been about the same. Since the 
Alaska Statehood Committee was established in 1949, members of that commit- 
tee have appeared at hearings in 1950, in 1952, and again in 1953, when, in April, 
Robert Atwood, of Anchorage, Mildred Hermann, Juneau, Lee Bettinger, Kodiak, 
all committee members, made the trip to Washington to appear before the House 
of Representatives hearings on statehood. Also present and testifying last 
April were Ernest Gruening, E. L. Bartlett, and Anthony Dimond, ex officio 
members of the statehood committee. 

rheir testimony, of course, was all in favor of statehood, as was the testimony 

* George Sundborg, Robert E. Ellis, Bruce Kendall, and the eloquent and well- 
prepared statement of Howard W. Pollock. 

In fact the only testimony protesting statehood for Alaska was that of Allen 
Shattuck, of Juneau, whose pamphlet, The Case Against Statehood for Alaska 
at This Time, was entered in the record of the House hearings. 

\t previous hearings H. L. Faulkner, of Juneau, W. C. Arnold, Father Bernard 
Hubbard, and other able men have protested “statehood now.” 

But at the House hearings last April the only voice raised against the state- 
hood bills in the House was that of Mr. Shattuck. 

It is possible that there would have been people in Washington to testify 
igainst statehood if opponents to the bills had been in a position to make the 
expensive trip to Washington, as were the members of the Alaska Statehood 
Committee and 1 or 2 of the other witnesses who were able, conveniently, to 
combine their appearances for the statehood hearing with other business in the 
National Capital. 

Public funds paid expenses of Statehood Committee members to Washington. 

However, we now start afresh. There will be no excuse for both sides of the 
statehood question to fail to get before the Senate committee when it comes to 
Alaska, 

There are many people in the Territory who are tired of the declarations of 
prostatehood advocates—the same old statement we have heard so many times: 
That we need statehood for defense; that we need statehood to bring industry 
to Alaska; that we have a larger population than many of the Territories when 
they became States; that we are only second-class citizens. 

And we are always surprised that so many people believe these to be sound 
reasons on which to base a request for statehood 

Because of the stipulation that witnesses who have already presented their 
case for or against statehood may not be heard again, we presume that none 
of the people we have mentioned will appear before the Alaska hearings which 
will start in Ketchikan August 17. 

It will be interesting to see just who will appear to take the places of these 
old hands who have had so many answers to the troublesome problem of state- 
hood, and whether or not any new arguments are presented. 

Most of those in favor of statehood ignore its costs—except Mrs. Hermann 
who maintained last April that an additional $7 million—‘not an insuperable 
burden for a country so rich as ours’—would support the additional cost of 
statehood. 

One of the best reports on the statehood question is contained in the Minority 
Views of Senator Hugh Butler, published in Report No. 1929 of the 8ist Congress, 

Here is one paragraph in his introduction: 

“Proponents of statehood for Alaska have tried to give the impression that 
Territorial status is the only obstacle to a rapid development of Alaska’s resources 
and a growth of her population. Such an impression is false. The failure of 
Alaska to develop more rapidly is due to a combination of climatic and geo- 
graphical handicaps, plus a gigantic superstructure of stifling regulations and 
restriction upon the use of its resources by various bureaus of the Federal 
Government. * * *” 
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Senator Butler will be chairman of the committee coming to Alaska this 
month. 

His knowledge of the Territory is great. 

Whoever comes before the Senate committee should know what he is talking 
about because Senator Butler is a wise and informed man about Alaska and 
about statehood 


Tue Arctic Hore, 
Petersburg, Alaska, August 17, 1958. 
Senator Hueu Butier, 
Chairman, Statehood Committee, 
Juneau, Alaska. 
Sir: We wish to express ourselves in favor of statehood for Alaska for the 
following reasons: 
Klective Governor 
Voting Congressman and Senators 
Control of our fisheries 
Control of our land grants 
We feel an investigation by your committee will prove we are financially able 
to earry the burden of becoming a State. 
We feel Alaska will not progress to any great extent until we become a State. 
Respectfully submitted. 
BERNICE STOKKE. 
RAGNAR STOKKE. 


DouaLas, ALASKA. 
Hon. Huan Butter, 


Chairman of the Committee to Alaska: 

Heard much about you years ago, being a friend toward Alaska and its people, 
therefore the writer, Mrs. Frank Pearce, would like to ask you, as the man in 
the street would so do, why the fuss of taking the 25 cents off the Federal worker, 
with prices skyrocketing for living, foodstuff, material for repair work, labor, 
and on the top of that freight rates, and continual strikes; besides that one 
cannot go, as they can in the States, just ride to another town for better service. 
Too much water to make such trips easy. So one comes to you, our Senators, 
whom we respect, and the office you hold. 

Myself, have watched the development of Alaska the Territory for over 35 
vears. One daughter, Margaret E. A. Pearce, worked (and still does) as auditor 
in the Fiscal Forest Service, passed the examination and is proud of being a 
civil service employee, since her Daddy died has been the mainstay of the home. 
Therefore you see how that 25 cents is needed these very unsettled days, when 
the world is rather topsyturvy, and some things don’t seem to make sense. 

We hope you and your committee will find pleasure and interest in your 
journey through Alaska, and may God bless you and yours, trusting you all will 
have a safe return home. 

There needs more industry here, the price of gold could go up with other 
things. Alaska needs stable families, whose children will grow up to love the 
land, then Uncle Sam would have material for a strong defense. With regard 
to statehood, my late husband, who was wise in many things, said Alaska was 
not ready. That was one person’s viewpoint. 

Sincerely. 
Mrs. FRANK PEARCE. 
[From the Daily Alaska Empire, Juneau, Alaska, August 18, 1953] 
STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA—WHEN WE CAN Pay Our Way 


There will probably be little new material presented to members of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs now in the Territory for hearings 
on the question of statehood for Alaska. 

There have been statehood hearings before both House and Senate committees 
and joint committees since 1947. 

Many of the witnesses have given repeat performances and with each repeat 
appearance performances have become smoother, more glib. 
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At the most recent hearing in Washington 22 persons appeared as witnesses 
before the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. That was last April. 
There was not a single witness against statehood. Only opposition to statehood 
for Alaska was Allen Shattuck’s pamphlet, The Case Against Statehood for 
Alaska at This Time, submitted for the record 

Among the witnesses for statehood were Jack Anderson, Robert E. Atwood, 
Fred Axford, Howard W. Pollock, all of Anchorage; Lee C. Bettinger, Kodiak, 
Judge Dimond, Mrs. W. E. Dunkle, Bob Ellis, Ernest Gruening, Mildred Hermann, 
Bruce Kendall, George Sundborg, and EB. L. Bartlett Leave out 4 of the old- 
timers and the average residence in Alaska of the remaining 9 in this group is 
under 15 years. 

Mr. Atwood, who is chairman of the Statehood Committee; Mrs. Hermann, 
secretary ; Mr. Bettinger, committee member; Bob Ellis; Mr. Gruening, Delegate 
Bartlett, and Mr. Sundborg all had appeared at previous hearings, Little 
wonder that the committee stipulated that only those who had not appeared 
previously would be heard in the current hearings. 

Delegate Bartlett, at the hearing in April, called attention to the various 
objections that had been raised to statehood for Alaska. First objection, he 
said, was that the new State would not have the financial capacity to operate 
successfully, and that an undue burden of taxation would be imposed upon its 
citizens. The Delegate then answered that objection: 

“Now the proposition of whether the citizens of a State can afford statehood is 
debatable, and, I assume, could never be precisely proved. There are plenty of 
people who will say taxation at whatever level is too high. But I want to suggest 
that in the Alaska scene the people of Alaska have once indicated by a referendum 
vote that they desire statehood. That meant they were ready and believed them- 
selves able to assume the burden which might come to them by way of taxation.” 

A little background for those who may not remember the circumstances of 
that 1946 referendum, it seenis to us, is due. 

The referendum ballot read: 
“Statehood for Alaska, for (_ ) 
“Statehood for Alaska, against (_ ) 

And when the 16,452 votes cast were counted, 9.630 were for and 6,822 against 
statehood. There were only 2,808 more votes for statehood than against it. 

The ballot did not provide a means of indicating when statehood was desired 
or how it should be paid for. Just an unqualified for and against vote. 

We will wager that those 2,808 votes for statehood which made up the “over- 
whelming” majority in its favor were cast with no thought on the part of the 
voters as to whether or not “they were ready and believed themselves able to 
assume the burden which might come to them by way of taxation.” 

However, the committee members we are sure have seen the folly of general 
statements by witnesses. 

We are glad that they will fly to Point Parrow, that they will see the vast 
expanse of this great land that is Alaska—586,400 square miles of mountains 
and river valleys, of tundra and frozen arctic, of forests and glaciers. Until one 
has flown over it, one cannot possibly visualize its tremendous size. Yet its 
population is only about that of Tacoma, Wash. Imagine the 150,000 people in 
Tacoma supporting a State one-fifth the area of the United States. 

Today, before the Senate committee in Juneau there will be testimony for and 
against statehood. 

Someone, as they have in the past, will probably say that one of the reasons 
we should have statehood for Alaska is so that Alaska could participate in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

Alaska has fared so much better during the last few years under its present 
status than it would had it been a participating State under the Federal-Aid Act, 
that we should consider the Territory fortunate. 

The Alaska Road Commission bas averaged $20 million a year over the last 
5 years in Federal appropriations for road construction. In addition, it has 
received an average of $3,400,000 a year for the last 5 years for maintenance of 
existing roads. 

In addition to the Alaska Road Commission funds for road construction, the 
bureau of public roads has received several millions of dollars for road construe- 
tion and road maintenance. BPR funds have paved the Glacier Highway and 
built new roads within the national forests. 

All of this road money has been spent in Alaska without one cent of matching 
funds. 

Under the Federal-Aid Act, what would Alaska have gained? Just exactly 
nothing. 


” 
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The very complicated formula for apportioning road money under the Federat- 
Aid Highway Act would have required a contribution from Alaska of $1,879,000 
in order to receive $11,882,000 Federal money. 

Also, Alaska would immediately have to assume the cost of road maintenance, 
now totaling approximately $4 million a year, spent by the ARC and the BPR 
without any Territorial matching funds required. 

There, alone, is reason to stop and consider the cost before asking the Congress 
to give us statehood. 

Further, we in Alaska do not feel like second-class citizens in spite of a half 
a dozen persons who have objected to the status at previous hearings. If we 
are cheated because we are unable to vote for President, so are the people of the 
District of Columbia who cast many more votes than Alaska’s 20,000 or so. 

We are glad that Senators Butler, Anderson, Barrett, Clements, Murray, and 
Jackson are giving some of the people in Alaska who cannot afford trips to 
Washington an opportunity to refute the claim that everyone in Alaska wants 
statehood. 

We are glad, too, that there will be an opportunity for Alaskans to testify 
for—or against—Senator Butler’s bill for the election of the Governor of Alaska. 
There will be little controversy, we will guess, on this bill. It is a good bill and 
has been urged by Alaskans for many years. 

It should be comforting to the committee to find one measure on which most 
Alaskans can agree. 

As for statehood now, it would be too costly, we believe, for our limited popu- 
lation to afford. 

When the Ketchikan pulp mill is in production and we have more industries 
of the type of the Alaska Plywood Co., when the fishing industry recovers from 
its present depression, when the Alcoa plant or similar large industry comes to 
Alaska, when the oil wells and the nickel mines and the iron and tin and chrome 
mines are no longer in the talking stage, when our tourist industry is developed 
and some method has been found to aid our ailing water transportation, when 
gold mining again becomes a paying industry, when we quit talking and dreaming 
about Alaska’s great and unlimited resources and do something about them— 
then Alaska will be ready for statehood and its citizens should assume the respon- 
sibility statehood will require. Then we will be able to pay our way. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartiert. I ask permission to submit for the record the memo- 
rial adopted by the last legislature unanimously favoring statehood. 

The Cuamman. Is that a fact that you want to put into the record? 
1 do not have the information. 

Mr. Bartterr. I say could we submit it at a later date for the 
record ? 

The Carman. Surely. 

(The memorial referred to follows:) 


House JOINT MEMORIAL No, 15 


In the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 21st session, by Messrs. Stringer, 
Rutherford, Miscovich, Kay, and Retnschler 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on Public 
Lands, United States House of Representatives; the Congress of ¢he United 
States: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 21st session 
assembled, respectfully represents : 

Whereas statehood in the American Union on a basis of full equality has long 
been an aspiration of the people of Alaska, believing in government of, by, and 
for the people; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have, for a long time past, demonstrated their 
ability and fitness to assume the full rights, obligations, and duties of citizens 
of the United States, and now desire to form themselves into a State, as the 
people of all other Territories have done before them; and 
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Whereas the people of our sister Territory of Hawaii enjoy the prospect of 
being admitted to statehood at the present session of the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, committees of the Congress of the 
United States, and the national platforms of both our major political parties 
have called for the early admission of Alaska to statehood. 

Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
respectfully prays that the Congress of the United States at its present session 
idopt adequate enabling legislation providing for the admission of Alaska as a 
State of the Union. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

The CuHarrMan, There is a Mr. B. D. Stewart, who is former com- 
missioner of mines. Is he in the audience? Yes; 1 see him coming 
now. 

I might say for the record that if the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
have a statement they would like to send to us in Washington we will 
see that it is included in the record. 

Mr. Stewart, you have given the reporter your name, and I presume 
the audience all know you very well. Tell us your residence. 


STATEMENT OF B. D. STEWART, MINING ENGINEER, JUNEAU, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Stewart. I have been a resident of Juneau since October 1910. 

The Cuarrman. That is quite a while, 43 years. 

What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Srewartr. Mining engineering. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you proceed with any statement you care to 
make? 

Mr. Stewart. I came to Alaska in 1910 as a mining engineer for 
the Alaska-Treadwell and Alaska-Juneau companies, which were then 
under initial development. I came, I might say, with the under- 
standing I would not stay longer than 2 months, and I have been 
here 43 years. It was the appeal of the Territory that kept me here. 

The Cuatrman. You must have liked it. 

Mr. Stewart. I do like it. [live itand I like the people. I engaged 
in private practice for a number of years with the Alaska-Treadwell 
and Alaska-Juneau companies. In 1916 I was the mayor of the 
city of Juneau. In the next following year I took charge of the 
copper mine of Charles Seltzer, in the Ketchikan district, and fol- 
lowing that I did engage in private practice for a year or so. 

In 1919 I was appointed by Governor Riggs as Territorial mining 
inspector. In that capacity I traveled over the entire Territory. I 
was alone, I didn’t even have a clerk, but I visited a great deal of 
the Territory, including the Kuskokwim district, and 500 miles of 
that trip was afoot, with a pack. 

When I returned to Juneau, I was, as I say, appointed by Governor 
Riggs in 1919. I continued to occupy the position of Territorial 
mining inspector until 1920, when the position was changed and we 
went into cooperation with the United States Government, the In- 
terior Department, and for a number of years thereafter I was in 
charge of not only the Territorial mining work but that of the Bureau 
of Mines in Alaska, and the Geological Survey in Alaska. 

In 1935 I wrote the law under which the present Territorial De- 
partment of Mines was organized, and until I was retired under the 
age limitation I was commissioner of mines for the Territory. 
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The CuarmMan. Well, I think we are fortunate to have you as a 
witness here, even if you do not have time to put in a lot of figures 
and facts. 

_Mr. Srewarr. Well, in case the time is limited, and I don’t have 
time to say so— 

The Crtairman. I was going to say it is valuable to us to have 
your name and address, because I hope the members of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, some of them at least, will be in 
touch with you from time to time. I am sure you have a fund of 
information that would be valuable to the committee. 

Mr. Svewarr. I shall be very happy to give you such information. 

The Cuamman. If you will feel at liberty to communicate any of 
those ideas from time to time, even if you do not hear from us, they 
will be most welcome, I assure you. 

Senator ANDERSON. What is your attitude on statehood ? 

Mr. Svewarr. I am very much in favor of it. I think it is overdue. 
That is the considered opinion of a life here of over 43 years. I have 
raised a family of five. I find that the public improvements have 
been opposed from time to time. I was mayor when the public school 
was built. I started the project and carried it through, the high 
school. When I was mayor the public library was changed from an 
institution where our wives were going around collecting voluntary 
contributions every so many weeks, and we made it a city institution 
supported by tax. All the way through, in all of those projects, and 
I was 1 of the 3 who instituted and put through the project for this 
memorial library that you see next to you, in every one of those 
projects we were opposed. We had opposition from the same people 
who are opposing statehood and for the same Teasons. 

“Now is not the time; you cannot afford it.” That was the cry, that 
was the general cry. We fought that cry, and we won out, and those 
people are the ones who have benefited most from the projects that 
were carried arene’ I think that if we could get statehood we 
would handle it in the same way that we have handled our city 
affairs here, that progress would be made. 

I am astonished. After 2 years in Europe, I am astonished to 
come back here and see the progress that has been made. From what 
I hear from Mr. Brown and others, the mining industry is in much 
better shape than it was when I left here 3 years ago. 

Senator Anperson. You were here through Mr. Brown’s testimony, 
were you not ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. I was; yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did your long years of travel over the Terri- 
tory, and these far-distant areas, persuade you that there are mineral 
prospects such as he described ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. It did, indeed, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Did you confirm in a general way the impres- 
sion he has—he is a much younger man without the experience that 
you have—do you confirm on the basis of your long background the 
possibilities of these developments 

Mr. Srewarrt. I do, because I realize there is no other area that I 
know of anywhere that I am familiar with. I have just returned 
fron Europe, as I say, and spent 214 years over there, and there is 
no other area, except maybe our peighhor Canada, that h: as what seem 
to be the possibilities of mineral resources that there are here. 
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As I said in my annual reports, from my Territorial reports for the 
Department of Mines, I am convinced from what little 1 know, and 
that isn’t too little, that there is a very great possibility for a large 
coalfield on the Arctic slope, flat ly ing coal, not dipping coal like we 
ave in these smaller fields developed so far, but flat-lying coal. The 
oil possibilities are being investigated as you know by the Navy. 
But I think that the potentialities for coal have not been investigated 
at all. 

Senator Anperson. Did I understand you to say that you have 
covered 500 miles on foot with a pack on your back looking this area 
over 4 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. And then came back and had to write 
my own report because I didn’t even have a stenographer. 

Senator ANperRsoN. You are pretty sure that what you put into 
those reports was something you knew of your own personal 
knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. It was. I could swear to it in a court; yes. 

The CratrMan. You didn’t have to draw very heavily on your 
imagination. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. 

Senator ANpERSON. You mentioned coal. Do you think there are 
possibilities for copper developments ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes; I do. 

The CuarrMan. One of the big copper companies was in here 20 
years ago and withdrew. 

Mr. Srewarr. They withdrew for certain reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was quite interested in the testimony given by 
a former witness, Mr. Brown, I believe, that they are on their way 
back. 

Mr. Srewartr. I was very interested in that, too. I didn’t know 
that, either. 

Senator Anprerson. We all know that many life-insurance com- 
panies once withdrew from Texas when they passed the Ferguson 
Act, but now they are all on their way back or trying to get back. 
Sometimes conditions do change. Perhaps the uncertain conditions 
in Chile and various South American countries has attracted them to 
this very interesting part of the world. 

Mr. Srewart. May I say that I found on my travels, and I have 
just returned from abroad, a very general feeling that the denial of 
statehood to Alaska is a negation, it doesn’t conform to our ideas of 
allowing our people to govern ourselves. I have been asked over and 
over again why is it. I must confess that I was unable to give a good, 
substantial reason why not. And I do not think it is helping our rela- 
tions abroad at all to have that situation continue, 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. You were connected with the Alaska-Juneau gold 
mine ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. Yes: I was. 

Senator Barrerr. How many men did it employ ? 

Mr. Srewarr. A thousand. 

Senator Barrerr. A thousand men. 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes, sit 
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Senator Barrerr. What is the shape of the mine at the present time? 
Mr. Srewarr. The mine was closed in 1945 because costs went up 

and—not only costs went up, they were unable to retain the crews. 
That was the main reason. Their crews were offered much higher 
wages by Government contractors engaged in military deve lopme nts 
over here. The manager called me up one morning and he said, “Mr. 
Stewart, 11 of our key men are leaving bec ause they have been offered 
twice as much as we can afford to pay them.’ 

Their organization was shot. But in that connection I would say 
this, that when I was engaged as president of the parent-teachers’ 
association, in furthering the project for this high school here, I was 
asked to go to Washington, and asked by the city council to go to 
Washington, and meet the Committee on Territories. Congressman 
Curry was the Congressman in charge at that time. Congressman 
Curry suggested that I get statistics from the postmaster, or second 
assistant postmaster general, on the postal receipts of Juneau, because 
it might hurt our attempts to get the authority to issue bonds to cover 
the cost of the school building if the information were spread that 
the Alaska-Juneau Mine and the Treadwell Mine and the Gastineau 
mines were closing. 

Senator Barrerr. What I would like to know, Is the mine in shape 
so it could be reopened if conditions were right ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. My understanding, and I don’t speak authoritatively, 
but it is quite authoritatively, I think, is that there are known reserves 
to the value of $30 million that can be tapped when costs are such 
that they can be. 

Senator Barrerr. Are you familiar with the situation with reference 
to the production of gold in Canada? 

Mr. Stewart. In general; yes. 

Senator Barrerr, Do they give them a bonus up there? 

Mr. Srewarr. In general; yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Of course, the price of gold is set at $35 an ounce, 
and the costs of production are high because mainly of labor conditions, 
and the competition with the military, and so on and so forth. Is there 
any incentive that you know of other than the price that could be 
given to the Alaska-Juneau so they could open that mine ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Other than the price? 

Senator Barrerr. Other than the price. 

Mr. Srewarr. I think the price is important. 

Senator Barrerr. Of course, I know that. But supposing that they 
would resort to giving the same bonus that they do in Canada? Ten 
percent, is it not? 

Mr. Srewarr. That would help. I cannot say. I am not really 
familiar with what the situation is in Canada today. 

Senator Barrerr. When you were in Europe, did you hear anything 
about the purchase of gold over there? 

Mr. Srewarr. Not a great deal; no. I was on a vacation and I did 
not inquire ps ticular ly. 

Senator Barrerr. I think if you had looked around you could have 
bought gold there. You cannot buy it here, can you? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, you cannot. It is a free market, and the price 
of gold over there is considerably higher than our price of $35. 

Senator Barrerr. Around $55 or $60, 

Mr. Stewarr. Between $50 ‘and $60. 
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Senator Barrerr. The question I was going to ask you was this 
If the Congress would permit the Alaskan-Juneau to resume theit 
( pe rations an d se 1] their gol 1 in the free markets of the world, could 
they operate economically then? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, of course that is a statement I don’t know, 
because I am not familiar with their costs and so forth enough to know 
just what would enable them to do that. But of course it would go 
i long way toward that, that is obvious; yes. 

Senator Barrett. I live pretty close to the biggest gold mine in the 
world right now, and I will tell you that you could operate this mine 
up here if they were permitted to sell their gold in the free marke. 
| think you ought to be talking to these Senators here, too, on that. 
It is fine about all of these other prospects over the Territory, but 
here, right in the city limits of Juneau, you have a mining operation 

that would give employment, you say, to a thousand people. 

Mr. Srewart. And across the way, over here in Douglas, is the 
lreadwell Mine which also has extensive reserves that could be tapped. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you know any reason why we ought to preju 
dice our miners in this country as against the foreign mines all over 
the world? W hy shouldn’t the *y be permitted to sell their gold in the 
free markets of the world, if everybi «ly else can ? 

Mr. Stewart. I am not an authority to speak an opinion on that 
question. But what I was getting at, when I spoke of the ill effect 
of the closing of the Alaskan-Juneau and Alaskan-Treadwell Mines 
on the deve lopment of this country, I got from the Postmaster Gen 
eral a graph, or I have made a graph, showing the p ostal receipts over 
a period of 15 years which ine luded the years during which the Alas 
kan-Juneau and the Alaskan-Gastineau Mine was closed and the 
Treadwell Mine flooded. In spite of that, on account of the normal 
development of the area that contributes to Juneau, the postal receipts 
curve went steadily up and up. There wasa little jog when the Tread 
well Mine was flooded and another one when the Alaskan-Gustineau 
Mine was closed, but there was no stopping of progress. I think that 
is true of the Territory generally. 

Senator Barrerr. I will tell you another one about this mine ove 
here, and that is to permit the producers to distribute the gold in the 
form of stock dividends, if the Government permits you to do that 
instead of selling it to the Government at $35 an ounce. 

Senator Murray. Would not all the stockholders get pinched then ? 

Senator Barrett. I think this is still a free country and if the Con 
gress decided they could hold that gold, they would not get pinched. 
It has been done before. 

Senator ANpeRson. I want to say I lived up in that State of South 
Dakota where the Home Stake Mine is, and I sympathize with what 
Senator Barrett says. I would like to see them reopen. If this gold 
mine that has the place to put a thousand men to work could be opened 
by a little sympathetic treatment, I want to help them get that sympa 
thetic treatment. 

Mr. Srewarr. May I say, I understood there was some statement 
about the conditions in the second judicial division with regard to 
mining. My son, who I brought up here from a clothesbasket when 
he was 6 weeks old, is now chief of operations for the Alaska Road 
Commission. He just came back from the Seward Peninsula and he 
tells me he was surprised at the number of small gold mining operators 
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that were successfully operating on the Seward Peninsula. There is 
a milling company that has four dredges working. I think that the 
reason these people think there is nothing up there is because the 
country has not been examined or developed. What they need is roads 
to get out into the country and find out what there is and develop what 
is there. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, sit 

I have 1 or 2 seniors and 2 or 3 een that I would like to introduce 
before we finish up. Mr. Thomas Morgan, is he in the room? He is 
supposed to tell us something about the plywood business. I am sorry 
to have missed him. 

Is Thomas Stewart, an attorney, present ? 

Mr. Stewart, we are delighted to have you. I am not an attorney, 
but I have close relatives who are attorneys, and we have several at- 
torneys here on the committee. However, on my committee in Wash- 
ington, I usually have to limit them a little bit. I hope you can be 
pretty brief so we can hear the others. 

Mr. Stewart. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS B. STEWART, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Srewarr. I have lived in Juneau for 3414 years. My father 
just testified. He was the commissioner of mines. ‘I am an attorney. 
I took my training at the Yale Law School, and I am now employed 
as 1 of the 2 assistant attorneys general of the Territory. 

In April of 1941, I volunteered for service as a private in the in- 


fantry. That was about 8 months before Pearl Harbor. At least a 
little part of my reason for joining the Army at that time was the 
notion that government should be by the men who are governed, and 
that our country, that the whole world, was threatened with the loss 
of that principle by Hitler, and the people that were with him. 

Sometimes I wondered, during the war, whether it was worth fight- 
ing, as, for example, when I was lying in a ditch on the bank of the 
Po River, and one of my closest friends had his hand severed by a 
piece of shrapnel. He was lying next to me in the ditch. But I am 
convinced that it was proper for us to act with force to make the world 
free for men to have government by men as well as for men. 

I think that we are fighting that very struggle today. To my no- 
tion, in my deine vy we hs ave something similar to those dic tatorships. 
In the Territory of Alaska, we have men with a government for them 
but not of them, net by them. 

That is the primary reason why I am for statehood. This is an 
emotional argument, this part of my argument, but I think it is the 
most important argument, and one which cannot be reiterated too 
often. 

I would like to cite some of the ways in which this dictatorship in 
America operates in Alaska, in my experience, in my vicarious ex- 
perience, when I watched my father in government, and in my ex- 
perience of 3 years in government here. 

It is not the dicts storship i in the vicious sense of the word that it 
is in Russia, perhaps; it is not a dictatorship by force. But it has 
some of the same effects. 
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In the first place, in our system of justice, you have heard, no doubt 
fully, about the disgraceful circumstances in Anchorage, where the “V 
have not had a Federal judge since the 28th day of May. The same 
thing happened in the second division, where for nearly a year they 
were without a judge, where they had no district attorney for 8 months. 

In the Anchorage area, 50,000 people cannot get to the court. There 
are many people in the jail there who have not their right to a speedy 
rial which the sixth amendment of the Constitution guarantees. 
Those failures are failures of the Federal Government. They mean 
a lot to the people of this country. 

The CHarrMan. The Federal Government cannot keep these judges 
from passing out. 

Mr. Stewart. No, they can’t, sir, but they can give us statehood 
and let us appoint our own judges, and we can meet those needs. That 
s one area in which the Federal Government, it seems to me, has been 
shamefully lacking, and has been toward Alaska, by not granting us 
statehood. 

There is another place besides the Justice Department, which is in 
the control of the fisheries. I do not want to go into detail on that 
subject at all, but it is obvious that the people of Alaska feel that it 
has been mismanaged; that it has not been properly conserved. It 
s obvious that the resource has decreased tremendously. 

If we had mismanaged it ourselves, we would not have grounds 
for complaint. But if we do not have the voice to say how it shall be 
managed, I think we have adequate grounds for complaint. And 
you to whom we are speaking ought to be doing something about 
giving us the management. 

Besides those instances of failure on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet its responsibilities to Alaska, there are the instances 
of the discrimination that occurs in the Jones Act against shipping 
to Alaska, which prevents us from having competition in our 
transportation. 

Senator AnpEerson. What is that? 

Mr. Srewart. The Jones Act, the Shipping Act, which diserim- 
nates particularly against Alaska, does not permit freight to be 
shipped in foreign bottoms between American ports. I would not 
want to go into detail on it. 

Senator Anperson. Well, it is a long story. I will hear it later 
then. 

Mr. Stewart. We are denied what every other State has—a deficit 
financing. We have not the right to bond ourselves to build public 
works. We are denied it by the terms of our Organic Act. 

Those are some of the things, some of the ways in which the Federal 
Government has failed its responsibility to Alaska. 

Now, there is another side to the coin. Because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken the responsibility, not left it with Alaskans, 
Alaskans have failed to meet their responsibility. I would like to 
cite just 1 or 2 examples of cases in which they have done that. 

One of them occurred in our last legislature, where it was obvious 
that if we were to continue to get moneys from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the maintenance or construction of roads, we should have 
to meet our responsibility, and our legislature failed to do that. We 
have one of the lowest gas taxes in the whole Nation, and-our legis- 
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lature postponed consideration of this measure to the very last minute, 
and fins ally defeated it. 

It seems to me obvious that if we expect to get Federal aid, we have 
to assume our part. I am willing to pay a 4-cent gas tax or 6-cent 
tax. 

The Cratrman. I would like to say, Mr. Stewart, that was brought 
out in Ketchikan, and one of the rebuttals was along this line: We 
had a lady appearing here yesterday, representing the fishermen— 
ee the men are out fishing. A lady represented them down at 
Ketchikan. But if you increase the gas tax, nearly all of that extra 
load would fall upon the fishermen, whose boats are propelled by gas, 
and not on the users of the highways. So I think you have a rather 
complicated job in getting that additional tax. 

We want you to get all the tax money you can legitimately, but it 
is going to be a difficult job for you to + avoid putting an additional 
load on these fishermen, private individuals, I mean, who are operating 
their own boats. 

Mr. Srewarr. I am merely stating the point that I feel this is one 
area in which the Territory has failed to meet its responsibility. 
That law—I wrote it myself, the amendment. It was my job as 
assistant attorney general. That law does not have to affect the 
fishermen. We exempted them. If they come up to the Standard 
Oil Co., they do not have to pay the tax. 

The Cuatrman. If you exempt the fishermen and the airplanes and 
have left just the automobiles, you will have the highways. 

Mr. Srewarr. The Alaskan highways should be “paid. for. 

The Cuamman. I think those who use the highways should pay a 
good size gas tax. 

Mr. Srewarr. And they are not. We are not meeting our respon- 
sibility to maintain our roads that we use. 

The Cuatrman. Until you get a more extensive road system, more 
miles and more automobiles, you are not going to get very much 
money. 

Mr. Srewarr. And we certainly won’t get very much if we don’t 
raise it ourselves, which we are not doing. 

Senator CLements. Would you give any consideration to a 2-cent 
general tax with some additional tax to the users of automobiles and 
trucks ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, let me say I think there might be better ways 
to place an additional tax. Take, for example, in the State of Oregon, 
where they have what I think they call a ton-mile tax. If such a tax 
were in existence in Alaska, if such a tax were placed on the operation 
of the commercial transportation systems, and I speak of Alaska 
freight lines because it is by far the largest, I think we would get a 
material increase in the moneys available for the maintenance of our 
roads, money raised in Alaska from business done in Alaska. I think 
there are many equitable ways to arrive at it. 

Senator CLements. You think there is a way to raise more money 
from road users ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. I am certain there are ways. I am not prepared to 
go into the details of what they should be now. What I am saying 
is that a part of the fact that we do not have statehood is that the 
Territory does not assume its responsibilities, and this is one instance 
in which I believe it is clear they have not done so. 
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Another instance is the failure to deal with the juvenile delinquency 
problem. We have a very difficult juvenile delinquency problem, 

specially in Anchorage and Fairbanks. We have not a single insti- 
tution in the Territory of Alaska to take care of those people. The 
Federal Government lets us send the worst of them to some place in 
Utah. 

The argument in the legislature, and it may not be an expressed one 
but it is tacit, is that this prob lem is taken care of already, and we 
‘an send our people out there. Is that ialine care of it? Is that 
meeting the responsibility to our children ? 

We should have an institution here, and we can assume it. And 
by the fact of the Federal Government’s having taken as much re- 
sponsibility as it has, which is not full responsibility, we have shirked 
ours. 

Another instance is in the a of the insane, which was talked about 
here yesterday, where, if we had our own institutions, we could take 
care of those people mentally ill. As it is, they go to Morningside, a 
sanitarium outside of Portland. But there is no reason why the 
legislature cannot appropriate money to build an institution here. 
That is a third instance in which the Territory has failed to meet its 
responsibilities because the Federal Government is doling out a little 
bit to it, and there is no basis or excuse for the responsible legislators 
here to leave it passed off to the Federal Government. 

The CHatrrman. You realize, Mr. Stewart, that the legislature, 
either in the Territory of Alaska or in any State in the Union, if they 
appropriate money they have to have a tax source to get the money. 

Mr. Srewarr. I surely do, and I am willing to pay more to get 
those things. 

The Crarrman. So it is not just the problem of m: aking appropri- 
ations, but the problem of bal: sn ing vai appropriations with taxes, 

id it is up to the pe ople here as to what tax load the *y Want to carry. 

do not think the members of this committee, any of them, are 
going to take the position that it is our responsibility to tell the people 
up here how they should tax themselves. 

Mr. Srewart. Senator, you are bringing up the point I am just 
getting to. One of the pr ine ipal contentions here, one of the prin- 
cipal arguments, is on the question of cost, whether or not we can 
afford State government. It seems to me that this is a question— 
initially, let me address myself a little bit to the merits of whether 
or not we can afford it. It is a question which is susceptible of wide 
variation. Reasonable men disagree. 

I think Mr. Shattuck is a very reasonable man, I think Mr. Jensen 
is a reasonable man, I think George Sundborg is, and Mildred Her- 
mann is, and they have widely differed in figures on this same subject, 
making the same estimates. 

In the first place, I am saying that by nature, it is a question on 
which reasonable men may disagree. It is difficult to be precise about 
such a subject. 

[ think that the figures against statehood that have been presented 
here, the suggestions, are subject to challenge in many directions. 

For example, this statement about per capita tax which was made. 
I think that the figures which have been put forth here are very 
deceiving. The tax figures that have been given in estimating that 
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per capita figure are the total taxes paid from Alaska. A great deal 
of that tax is placed upon industry which operates in Alaska, and a 
great deal of that industry, the larger industries, are not owned in 
Alaska. The people, in effect, are paying it. The people whose profits 
would be greater were that tax paid are people in Alaska, and they 
are not counted in that factor or quotient of the ratio, which are 
the number of people paying it. 

It seems to me if you measure the tax by what people in Alaska who 
live here pay, you will arrive at a very different. per capite i figure than 
the one which you people have been considering. That is just one 
element, one place, in which it seems to me that the figures on cost 
are not ttuly revealing, and in which it is impossible to state precisely. 
It depends upon what figures you use, when and where, as to what 
results you are going to come out at. 

But in any case, looking at the matter of cost of statehood, it seems 
to me the cost of it is dependent upon what the people desire, what 
they wish to vote for in the way of services. I think that, given the 
testimony that you people now have before you, where reasonable 
men have given arguments on both sides of the question, either one 
of which you might accept as true, that then the question of whether 
or not we can afford it is no longer a question for this committee. 
It is a question for the people of Alaska, and you ought not to be 
considering the question of cost any further. 

I will admit that in the majority report of the Senate committee-—— 

Senator Anprerson. You mean when they get through drafting a 
constitution, if they have a constitutional convention and draw up 
their tax programs, the people of Alaska can then decide whether 
they want it or don’t want it? 

Mr. Stewart. That is precisely what I mean. Let me quote briefly 
from the majority report which was published in May of 1951, in 
which they say: 







































































































































Requirements for statehood : 
The traditionally accepted requirements for statehood can be stated simply: 
(1) That the inhabitants of the proposed new State are imbued with and are 
sympathetic to the principles of democracy as exemplified in the American form 
of government, and have proved their political maturity by having undergone 
a period of tutelage under an incorporated Territorial State. 

(2) That the majority wish statehood. 

(3) That the proposed new State has sufficient population and resources to 
support a State government, and at the same time carry its share of the cost 
of the Federal Government. 












































It seems to me that under No. (1), we have obviously met the 
requirements. We have a democratic government within the Terri- 
tor Vv; we have had a ver v long per iod of tutelage. I do not see how 
anyone can question whether we are imbued and are sympathetic to 
the principles of democracy. 

Senator Anperson. That sounds vaguely familiar. Is that the 
Senate report ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is the Senate report. 

No. (2) on that list is that a majority of the electorate wish state- 
hood. The majority of the electorate have voted for statehood in the 
past, and I think by the time you get through with these hearings in 
the committee, you will find that a ‘tremendous mi ujority of the people 


willing to come up here and speak before the committee are in favor 
of statehood. 
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Then we get to No. (3)—Has it sufficient population? Obviously, 
ve have a larger population than many of the States ever had when 
they were admitted. 

And then, the last question is one of resources. As I say, it seems 
to me that it has been already sufficiently demonstrated that so far 
as the Congress is concerned, the resources are sufficient. 

Now, as to what the cost of government is going to be, that, as I 
say again, depends upon the services that the people desire, and it is 
up to them to vote whether or not they want it. 

What would the people of Nebraska say if you were to offer them 
this proposal today : For 50 percent less than what you are paying for 
State government, you can revert to Territorial status. Do you think 
they would like that? 

I am willing to pay 50 percent more to get statehood. It is that 
valuable to me. 

May I be permitted—— 

The CHarrMan. I do not intend to put that question up to them. 

Mr. Svewart. Mr. Chairman, may | be permitted a personal refer- 
ence ¢ 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srewarr. My argument is addressed primarily to you, Senator 
Butler of Nebraska. You are the chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of the Senate. From what little information 
I have about the operation of the Senate, you are in perhaps the posi- 
tion of the greatest power in determining the question of whether or 
not Alaska is to become a State. 

The Cuarrman. I have one vote. 

Mr. Stewart. You have one vote, but you are the chairman of the 
committee. You are the one who will issue the report. Here is the 
report of the chairman of the committee in 1951 

The CHarrMan. I wish you would tell the audience that that re- 
port was written by one of the smartest men that ever served in the 
Senate, in the 82d Congress, when my colleague here to my left was 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and I think the author of the re- 
port, and I do not question it in the least. 

Mr. Srewart. What I am saying, Senator Butler, is this: When 
the report is issued from this committee as the result of these hear- 
ings, I suppose this report will read: “Mr. Butler, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, submitted the following report. 

I feel whether or not we get statehood is directly proportionate to 
the vigor with which you publish this re port in favor of statehood, 
and which you, as chairman of the committee, and as representative 
of the majority party, promotes in the Congress. 

This report also has a minority report, and it states many, prob- 
ably all, of the reasons against statehood which have been put up 
before this committee. And your name is attached to that minority 
report, giving the reasons why. 

I assume that attaching your name to that report meant that at that 
time you were not in favor of statehood. I hope that as a result of 
these hearings you change your mind as completely as Senator Jensen 
of Alaska did in this last 3 weeks. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say, Mr. Stewart, that I signed the re- 
port against statehood for Hawaii as well as Alaska when the re port 
was made, and I was listed as an opponent to statehood for Hawaii, 
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mainly on account of a situation that I do not say pertains up here at 
all. 

But, I am now the proponent of statehood for Hawaii. So I do 
not think you can list me as hopeless. 

Senator Anperson. I do not think so, either. I think, Mr. Stewart, 
the significant thing is that Senator Butler will sit through these 
hearings in a perfectly fair fashion, and I commend him for that, 
and I hope you folks appreciate it. 

Mr. Stewart. I appreciate that. I appreciate he is a reasonable 
man, and any reasonable man can change his mind. 

Senator Anperson. I believe he has done it before. 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, I think that he is. I frankly would like to 
count him. I would like to see him as the champion of the enabling 
of statehood for Alaska by the Congress, just as quickly as it can do 
so when it next convenes. 

Thank you. 

The Carrman. Just a moment. IT want to ask you one question 
now. You do not need to answer it here. It might be embarrassing 
to my Democratic colleagues on the committee. But while I was in 
the hospital having a kidney removed, the committee voted tying the 
Alaskan statehood bill and the Hawaiian statehood bill into one. In 
other words, they scrambled the eggs. You are a very smart man, a 
very able attorney. I want you to give me a little information pri- 
vately, perhaps, as to how I can get that unscrambled, because I have 
never yet found out how we can vote for statehood for one and against 
statehood for the other when they are in the same bill. 

I do not believe, as a practical matter, that any Member of Con- 
gress is going to have both statehood bills choked down his throat 
by any such action as that. In other words, we are going to have 
to unscramble those bills and vote on Alaska by itself and Hawaii by 
itself, on their merits. 

This is the first time I have mentioned the matter to my colleagues, 
but you would be a great help to me on that. 

Mr. Stewart. I think you are perfectly right. I think they are 
matters for independent consideration. They are two different Ter- 
ritories with many different facts behind them. 

Senator CLiements. Let me speak as at least one member of the 
committee, and direct myself to the subject matter that the chairman 
presented. 

There isn’t anything in the motion Senator Butler speaks about 
that ties Hawaii and Alaska together, except to this extent: That 
the question was up before the committee to vote on Hawaii and 
to ignore any vote during the session on Alaska. A vote was taken 
which required the committee to hold hearings on Alaska before any 
vote was taken on either one of them, on either Hawaii or Alaska. 
That was the basis of the decision. 

The Cuarrman. I was not there, of course. 

Senator Ciements. I will say to you as one member of the com- 
mittee that I think that motion is the cause of this committee being 
here holding this hearing today. 

Senator Anperson. And in connection with the motion, I want to 
say I was not trying to take any advantage of my long-time friend 
rl Nebraska. His vote was cast by Senator Cordon. My only 
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point was this: That I conducted hearings on Alaskan statehood in the 

ist Congress at the request of the chairman of the committee, the 
the n chairman of the committee, Senator O'Mahoney. Senator 
O'Mahoney intended to finish the hearings on Hawaii, but he had 
illness in his family and I had to help in those hearings. We never 
believed we should fail to have hearings on both areas, both Terri- 
tories. It was cur purpose to try to persuade a majority of the 
Senate committee to have hearings in Alaska this time, because when 
we tried to pass the bill in the 82d Congress it was defeated by a 
one-vote margin on the theory that we had not held hearings in 
\laska. 

I had never visited Alaska. I had had to take what I was saying 
on faith, and the margin of one vote by which that patron carried 
was the greatest blessing I have had in my mae recently, because it 
permitted me to come up here on these hearin 

I merely wanted to point out to you that Senator Butler has 
been extremely fair with the committee. He has tried to be sure 
that we have representative hearings in Alaska, and regardless of 
how he votes, you must respect his right to his own opinion. 

Mr. Stewart. Surely. 

Senator Clements. All the members on this side of the aisle, as we 
would say, subscribe to the statement made by Senator Anderson with 
reference to Senator Butler 

The CHarrmMan. I just want to add a word, that what I said cer- 

ainly did not cast any reflection on the members on the other side of 
the aisle, because we do cooperate and work fine together, and I believe 
that this Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is one of the best 
and hardest working committees in the whole Senate. We turn out 
more bills, I think, than any other committee, and there is absolutely 
no partisanship shown in the consideration of a bill. 

Our staff is made up of persons carried over from the time Senator 
O’Mahoney was chairman, practically all of them. We do not change 
our staff, we do not hew down the line on a partisan basis. 

So far as holding hearings in Alaska is concerned, I was for it as 
strongly as anyone, and I was very sympathetic with the proposal 
that we come up here; and in fact, I think I proposed it myself. I 
was sorry that we could not wa more than six members of the com- 
mittee up here, but I think you will realize that there is a lot of work 
on the agenda down there, and the other members who are not here 
will certainly read with great interest the hearings that we have taken 
at this time. 

Mr. Srewarr. I cannot speak for all the people, but my own im- 
pression is that you have been very fair and have given everybody : 
opportunity. 

Senator CLements. I would like to ask the witness a brief question, 
that will not take but a minute. 

There is not any bill that has been before the Congress that does not 
specify that large areas of land would become the possession of the 
State. I believe one bill has forty-odd million acres, and another one 
has more than a hundred million acres. 

Would the possession of that land by the State bring additional 
revenues over the revenues that accrue to the Territory now ? 

Mr. Stewart. I am certain I can’t answer it. It depends upon the 
land ; it depends upon the use of it that is made after it is acquired. 
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Senator CLtements. Do you think the land would be an asset, rev- 
enuewise, to the State, or a handicap, revenuewise, to the State? You 
mentioned awhile ago you were willing to pay a 50 percent additional 
tax. I would like to know whether or not there would be any revenue 
come to the State treasury, the new State treasury, from the possession 
of that land by the State and, if it is possessed by the State, it would 
have the ability to tax it? 

Mr. Srewarr. I am just uninformed. I think certainly it may po- 
tentially do so. I cannot see that it would bring much revenue now, 
but I think in the future, with development, such land would obviously 
be of tremendous value as a State resource. 

Senator Anperson. May I say, Mr. Stewart, that one value we have 
had from these hearings already, I think, is a growing conviction on 
the part of the members of this committee that when we try to draft 
a final bill, whether it is reported or it is not reported, when you try 
to draft a final bill, we will be far more familiar with the financial 
problems of the Territory and try to find some basis upon which it 
may be handled in such a fashion that Alaska can be a very decent 
State when it comes in. 

You will find just as much support for that program among those 
who might have been signing minority reports before as you will find 
among those of us who signed the majority reports. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. We have several names listed here. I am going 
to ask Jerry Wade and Elton Engstrom to stand where you are. 

We want your names. If you have short statements that you would 
like to have included in the record, we are very anxious to include 
them. I am sorry we do not have time to have you both up here and 
give you quite a lengthy hearing, but we are interested in the fact 
that youth as well as age is interested in this problem up here. You 
will both have to submit. your statements, I am sorry. 

There is one other. We will have Mrs. Gruening. Before intro- 
ducing her, I want to assure Mrs. Hermann her figures have been 
quoted here by different people, and normally she should be given 
an opportunity to refute them here at this time. But I am going 
to assure her that if she will do that refutation in a letter, or a com- 
munication to the committee, it will be included in this printed report. 

I hope that will be satisfactory to you. 

Mrs. Hermann. Senator Butler, I would like to make a very brief 
answer to your statement vou made in Ketchikan, that the statehood 
committee has never compiled any analysis, and one thing and another. 
I have this little booklet, which is an answer to the minority report, 

of which Senator Anderson was apparently the author, and it has 
56 pages—— 

Senator Jackson. The author of the majority report. 

Mrs. Hermann. The majority, Iam sorry. Anyway, I have 36 
pages of analyses and indices in this, indices and tables and every- 
thing else. The Alaska Statehood Committee compiled it. I am 
sure you all have a copy. I know you did, because it was addressed 
to you. 

Senator Anperson. Would it be inconvenient or would it not be very 
easy for you to take the figures submitted by Mr. Shattuck and the 
figures that were submitted by other people, Mr. Jensen, all of them— 
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I am not trying to pick any one person out and your own figures, 
and say, “I be lieve it is going to be a million dollars. They believe it 
is going to be $2 million in this item. Here is why I believe,” and 
so on. 

Mrs. Hermann. It is in this little booklet that you just had handed 
to you. , 

Senator ANnpEerson. Yes, but you know how lazy men are. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Just put them down on a table, please. 

Mrs. Hermann. I will do that. 

The CuatrmMan. We will be very happy to hear from you now, Mrs. 
Gruening. 


STATEMENT OF DOROTHY SMITH GRUENING, JUNEAU, ALASKA 









Mrs. GRUENING. I am a housewife, living 

Juneau, Alaska. 

My only excuse, Senator Butler, for coming here is that I think I 
re prene nt a group in Alaska, first, who are mothers, who are grand- 
mothers, who have sons growing up here, and also 1 come as a 
pranddaughter ‘ 

My ancestors were here or in the United States among the very 
first in New England, who founded the Union which you gentlemen 
represent. 

I want to have you see standing beside me—and this is because it 
is indicative of a great many people in this Territory—standing 
beside me is a grandmother who was killed in King Philip’s war, 
buried near Boston. I have a great, great uncle who came over on the 
Mayflower, and his brother followed 10 years later. You know what 
they went through. I have a Governor Bradford, and you know he 
conducted the first colony. They came here to found a government 
in which they could be represented, and in which they could vote. 

There was a great grandfather who was the first president of the 
University of Vermont, and who later, when his university was taken 
over for the barracks in 1812, eame down and served on the consti- 
tutional convention of Massachusetts. 

Should his grandsons—and this is only symbolic of other grand- 
sons and sons here in the Territory—be de nied the vote? 

You have talked of the cost of government here, gentlemen. Did 
they count the cost when they stood behind stone walls and fought 
for something that they considered worthwhile ? 

I ask for my gr: andsons the same privilege that they have extended 
to you ge ntlemen by dying and fighting for the pr ivilege of voting. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Gruening. 

We have about 2 minutes that we can give a member of the legisla- 
tive senate, Mr. Elton Engstrom. 


I am Dorothy Gruening. 








STATEMENT OF ELTON ENGSTROM, SENATOR IN THE TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATURE OF ALASKA 








Mr. Eneastrrom. My name is Elton Engstrom. I am a Territorial 
senator, represe snting the first div ision. 1 am also in the fish business, 
and have been for the last 25 vears In my —_ company 

I have been 48 years in the Territory of Alaska. That is all the 
years that I have lived. They have all been here. 
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Gentlemen, for many years I have not taken an active part in th 
fight for statehood for Alaska. I think now is the time that all 
Alaskans have to go in and start to fight for something that is their 
right. We cannot afford any more not to hi ave statehood. 


Speaking selfishly, as 1 am in the fish business, and speaking for the 
fishermen of Alaska who, in their way, 


for years have kept me in my 
business- 


~I am in the fresh and frozen mild cured business, and have 
been for the last 25 years—this year, gentlemen, should be an indica- 

tion of what 25 years have done to the fish business in AJaska. T wenty- 

five years ago, gentlemen, o r thirty years ago, the Territor ial Legisl: \- 
ture of Al: iska pri iyed oemmes. and the V have been praying them 
ever since, in memorial after memorial. We have never had 
answer. 

There was a memorial to abolish fish traps, I don’t know how long 
ago. When I was a baby they were talking about abolishing them up 
here, and in the last legislature, gentlemen, I introduced another one, 
40 years after the first one was introduced. It got the same result as 
the 30 or 40 that went before. 

Maybe that is not the answer, but it is the answer, gentlemen, that 
the Alaskan people want. We are the ones here that are paying the 
bills. Weare paying the bills today in no fish. 

Senator Anprerson. Do those memorials ask the Congress to pass a 
special law on fish traps? 

Mr. Enesrrom. That is right. They ask for the abolition of fish 
traps in the Territory of Alaska, and it has been going on for 40 
years. 

This past year, gentlemen, I also introduced another memorial, and 
it passed both houses and was sent on to Congress, to prohibit herring 
fishing in the southeastern district of Alaska. Our people feel down 
here, gentlemen, that when the herring is scooped up, it takes the 
king salmon with it. 

I don’t know where they go, but as soon as they scoop out a district 
of herring and take them and put them in fertilizer plants that do 
not do any ybody any good, the king salmon disappear. 

The strongest district in Alaska here 15 years ago was the Port 
Alexander district of Alaska, powerful on salmon, the biggest district 
in Alaska on king salmon. Today it has been scooped clean this time 
of herring, and now there are no fish there at all. 

It is self-preservation now for the Alaskan people to demand state- 
hood, not as something conferred on them as a gift, but, gentlemen, as a 
heritage and their right as American citizens, which every one of us 
are. 

Senator Butler, I think that ends my statement, as I know you are 
in very much of a hurry. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Enesrrom. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. Now, friends, I am going to amend this ending a 
little bit from what I announced a moment ago. I understand Jerry 
Wade has a short statement he would like to make, and I think that 
will make a very fitting and fine closing for the splendid hearings we 


have been permitted to hold here in this city of Juneau, the -apital 
of your Territory. 


any 
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STATEMENT OF JERRY WADE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Wane. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I will not ask your profession, because you haven't 
one as yet, I suppose. 

Mr. Wave. I have been a resident for 19 years 
am a student at the University of Notre Dame. 

This is kind of touching to be up here at the end. I do not feel 
qualified to talk on the economic basis of Alaska, and to me that is not 
important, because I am of the school of thought that believes that 
if we want this thing, we can afford it. 

What is significant to me is the fact that in this town, in which the 
only daily newspaper is so set against it, in which—well, what I was 
afraid of was a greenwash against this statehood thing. The people 
have come out so strongly for it here in the last 2 days. A couple of 
times yesterday, there were tears that came to my eyes, just like there 
are now, to think that American citizens had to come here and get 
down on their knees and plead for the right of complete citizenship. 
It just seemed to me it was a shame and pathetic, although we are 
certainly grateful to have had the chance to come and talk. 

I think that that is enough for statehod. 

I would like to say one more thing, if I could, about this bill for 


an elective governor. I think that would be good 
standpoint. 


, and at this time I 


from a morale 
But, it might satisfy a few people, but in the end I think 
it would hold off statehood and slow it down, because it would maybe 
satisfy a few of us. 

I don’t think we should be satisfied, just those few people. And, 


furthermore, I think it would be detrimental to our government, be- 


cause as we are ruled, or just about ruled, from the Interior Depart- 
ment, I think we are better off with a man who is appointed by them, 
because he has connections down there; whereas if we elect a political 


unknown here as far as the States are concerned, I don’t think that 
he will be ¢ 


able to be as effective as the governors we have had in the 
past. 


The Cratrman. I want to thank Jerry very much for his closing 
statement. 

Very seriously, Jerry, I hope that you become one of the leading 
legislators or maybe the first Governor if they postpone this bill as 
you want them to postpone it. But if they do not, I hope they elect 
one of your fine friends as the first Governor, and a native, and perhaps 
a sourdough here from Alaska. 

Let me tell you this on closing: If they postpone statehood so long 
that you cannot stand it any longer, 
to Nebraska. 


(The following letters were received for the record :) 


I will give you a great welcome 


VETERANS OF ForEIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Taku Post No. 5559, 
Douglas, Alaska, August 26, 1953. 
Hon. SENATOR BUTLER, 

Chairman, Committee on Statehood for Alaska: 

As commander of Taku Post 5559, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Juneau, Alaska, I regret that I was unable to testify during your hear 
in Juneau. My occupation of meatcutter made it impossible for me to b 
from the store during business hours 


ngs 


absent 
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Taku Post has a membership of more than 200 local veterans who had overseas 
service during World Wars I and II and the recent Korean conflict. The majority 
of our members, however, participated in the World War Il. These members are 
young businessmen, professional men, labor men, Government workers, and are 
representative of the average veteran everywhere. Coming to Alaska soon after 
the war ended they settled down, bought homes, and today are the backbone of 
their communities 

Every year we have voted unanimously to pass a resolution to encourage 
statehood for Alaska. We believe as veterans who actually fought for freedom 
that we deserve a voice in the government of Alaska and in the United States. 
We deserve to vote for the President as well as for the local government repre- 
sentatives. It is our belief that statehood will make homesites available for 
homes that we are willing to build if the land were at the disposal of State 
government. Every year we have gone on record as favoring a larger National 
Guard program. We believe this military program to be the least costly and 
most effective way of maintaining a large Standby Reserve for defense. Many of 
our members belong to the National and Air Guard as officers and enlisted men, 

We believe that increased costs of statehood will be prorated among the thou- 
sands of people who will migrate to Alaska when they feel that they can operate 
businesses without the restrictions that the Federal Government imposes at the 
present time. Therefore the cost to the individual will not be as large as those 
people who think in terms of the present population quote in their tax statistics 
and figures. 


As a representative of these veterans I urge you to help in returning to us 
those rights of a citizen of the United States that we lost when we went searching 
for new opportunities and a new frontier. 


Eupon L. TAYLor, 
Post Commander. 


ALASKA PLyWwoop Corp., 
Juneau, Alaska, August 25, 1953. 
Hon. Huen But Ler, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BuTLeER: Regret very much that I did not have the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee personally during the statehood hearings 
in Juneau, but would like to submit a statement as to my position herewith. 

I head this organization as president, and am also president of the Columbia 
Lumber Co. of Alaska, the Tongass Timber Corp., the Juneau Lumber Co., and 
the Alaska Federal Savings & Loan Association. Our activities touch virtually 
every part of Alaska, and we are thoroughly familiar with Alaskan problems 
and possibilities. I have been in Alaska personally since 1926, and have never 
been surprised at the rather rapid yet steady growth of this north country. I 
am confident that the future will see a continuation of this progress. 

I favor statehood now, and express the consensus of opinion of all those in our 
various organizations. We realize that statehood will cost more money and 
are prepared to pay our share of these extra costs. We feel that the additional 
contributions and taxes will bring a great degree of stability to Alaska and that 
these extra costs will be well worth while. 

Wish to extend congratulations to you for the fine way in which you and your 
committee have conducted these hearings. It is certain that you are hearing 
the voice of the people, and realize that their decision is strongly in favor of 
statehood now. Am confident that even those who are now lukewarm or opposed 
will rally behind the new State of Alaska when congressional approval is given. 

We sincerely appreciate your interest in, and efforts for, statehood for Alaska, 
and we trust your support may continue in our behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHos. A. MorGan, President. 


(Whereupon, at 12:12 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene in Fairbanks, Alaska, at 10 a. m. Thursday, August 20, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1953 


Unrrep StTatres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the United 
States Commissioner’s hearing room, Federal Building, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, Senator Hugh Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman); Frank A. 
Barrett, Wyoming; James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Ander- 
son, New Mexico; Earle C. Clements, Kentucky, and Henry M. Jack- 
son, Washington. 

Also present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska; Kirkley 
Coulter, Chief Clerk. 

The Cnatrrman. The committee will come to order. It is a little 
after the time that was publicized at which we would begin these hear- 
ings, so I think we will open. There will probably be other late 
comers, and it may be that those who testify or are here now will 
vacate and give the others a chance to come in and be heard. 

The committee did not feel that it was their obligation to arrange 
the details of anything, as to who should appear or the subject that 
they should talk on. We left that entirely to the people of Alaska. 
We publicized the meetings so that all could be informed. It was an- 
nounced over the radio stations. We have quite a list of names here, 
and I hope a sufficient number of them, at least, will be out so that 
we will have an interesting session as we have had at Ketchikan and 
Juneau before we got here. Monday we start the hearings at An- 
chorage, which will be the last official hearing of the committee. 

I will introduce the Senators who are here so that you people will 
know who is on the job at the moment. There are two who have not 
yet arrived. I will begin with Senator James Murray of Montana, 
who is the ranking member on the Democratic side of the committee. 
Next is Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, who is a former 
Secretary of Agriculture, and in that capacity he had charge of all the 
forest reserves of not only Alaska but in every other one of the 48 
States of the Union that have forest reserves. 

Next is Senator Earle Clements of Kentucky, and former Gov 
ernor of Kentucky. Kentucky is a great mineral state. I think it is 
mostly coal. 

This Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is made up of five 
former committees of the Senate. At the time the Reorganization 
Act took effect at the opening session in January 1947, those five 
committees were combined to make the new Committee of Interior 
and Insular Affairs. One of those committees was Mines and Mining. 
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It is very proper that we have representatives from several of the 
mineral States. These three gentlemen I have just introduced to you 
now are all from the central States. 

As I said, we do not consider it our obligation to suggest to any 
of you as to what you shall testify on. As sort of a provocative state 
ment, and not, I want it distinctly understood, that it reveals my 
sition on statehood. | opposed statehood for both Alaska and 

fawaii in the previous sessions. But, at this time, and for quite 
some time now, in fact ever since last fall, after a trip to Hawaii 
where I saw what they had accomplished in the way of overcoming 
what I considered the principal objection to statehood at that time; 
and that was the control or threatened control by communism in that 
area; after I saw the great progress that the people of Hawaii had 
made, I changed my position on statehood for Hawaii. 

Now it will be up to you good people to influence the 6 of us who 
will be here today from this committee of 15. I can assure you that 
we will all be conscientious in the position that we ultimately take. 
This statement I gave to the press, so I think I will open the meeting 
with it here. 

As I said before, please do not consider it is as revealing my position 
on statehood, but giving you some suggestion that perhaps some of 
you will want to touch upon during these hearings. 

One important question which some one in Alaska, perhaps the 
Alaska Statehood Commission, should study in advance is how Alaska 
cities would finance their public works if the present Federal public 
works program for Alaska should be terminated under statehood. 
Under the Alaska Public Works Act passed 4 years ago, the Federal 
Government pays 50 percent of the cost of public works in Alaska 
cities, and makes a loan of the other 50 percent. Under this act, 
publie works, including schools, health centers, water, sewer systems, 
fire stations and streets, a great deal of work has been done on those 
projects. This isa program enacted especially for Alaska. No State 
receives such generous treatment. The only similar program for the 
benefit of cities within the present States is the special Federal as- 
sistance for school construction and school operation in the so-called 
Federal impact areas. That, of course, would apply up here to 
Alaska cities as well. But that program is nothing like as generous 
as the arrangement that Alaska has received under the Alaska Public 
Works Act. 

To give an example of the benefits from this program in Fairbanks 
alone, there have been 7 projects through 1952, with 3 more promised 
for 1954. The total cost of these 10 projects has been estimated at 
around $8 million. At the session of Congress which we just finished, 
we appropriated $12 million for this program for the present fiscal 
year alone, of which 50 percent will not have to be repaid. If Alaska 
is to become a State, I assume that Alaskans will want to assume the 
responsibility as well as the rights of statehood. 

Before we are through, I hope some of the witnesses will tell us 
whether they are willing to give up the benefits of this program in 
order to gain statehood, and will also tell us how they expect the 
cities of Alaska to assume their additional financial burden. 

Now, friends, in the previous meetings that we have held thus far, 
a great many people have appeared, and in substance they said that 
they favored statehood. That is perfectly O. K., but we did not 
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come up here to conduct a poll of the people on their attitude. What 
we want are arguments for or arguments against statehood. We want 
your reasons if we can get them. 

- Of course if you want to come up here and simply say that you 
favor statehood for any particular reason, that is perfectly O. K., 
and you will be a welcome witness. 

We have another Senavor that just arrived. I have introduced the 
other three, Senator Jackson. I will present you now, Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington. 

Along with Senator Murray of Montana, they are your two closest 
neighbors at the present time. Senator Murray, I think, is quite 
proud of the physical connection between Alaska and Montana, by the 
\lean Highway, as Senator Jackson is with your close physical con- 
nection by water. 

This is the sixth member of the committee, who has just entered 
the room, Senator Frank Barrett of Wyoming, former Governor of 
the State, a Member of the House, and now a junior Senator from 
Wyoming. I think one of the strongest recommendations I can give 
Senator Barrett is that he was born and raised in Omaha, Nebr., my 
iome town, 

I have quite a list of names here. One gentleman came up a mo- 
ment ago to tell me that he would like to make a statement. He did 
not know whether what he had to say would be of interest to the 
committee or not, but I am sure it is because it Te upon the 
question of agriculture in the Territory. May I request, in a perfectly 
friendly way, that you make your statement as brief as picssibie be- 

‘ause we have a lot of other work to do here in the e¢ ity, other than 
listening to the witnesses here at this time. We want to have an 
)pportunity to see with our own eyes some of the possible resources 
»f the Territory. 

I am going to call at this time on Dick Swain, of Homer, Alaska, if 
he cares to take the witness stand right here. We are not putting any- 
body under oath here, and you can tell a story if you want to. But I 
hope all you will tell will be of real interest to the members of the 
committee. 

Will you give your full name, occupation, and your address, please ? 


STATEMENT OF DICK SWAIN, HOMER, ALASKA 


Mr. Swarn. My name is Dick Swain. I am from Homer, Alaska. 

The Cuarrman. And your occupation, Mr. Swain. 

Mr. Swat. I am a business agent for the plasterers and cement 
masons. 

The CHarrman. You may proceed to make your own statement on 
the subject you mentioned to me, or any other. 

Mr. Swan. I homesteaded down in the southern Kenai peninsula 
in Homer, about 9 miles out of Homer, in 1949. At that time we 
formed a co-op, a small co-op, of all the members up in the place where 
we live. It is called up on Skyline Drive, where all the homesteaders 
are in Homer. We formed this co-op to try to borrow enough money 
from the Government or some agency where we could have our land 
plowed, but we tried everyone that we could think of. We even asked 
Mr. Bartlett if he could help us on finding someone to finance a cat, a 
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dozer, and a plow, and so forth. But somehow or other we never did 
have any luck getting that money to do any farming on our land. 

Up here, 1 don’t know whether the people in the States understand, 
but the ground is quite rough, and you have to have equipment to farm 
with. But the consequence of this is the fact that no one is doing any 
farming up there. We have not been able to get any help from the 
Government or any bank or anything, in borrowing money so they 
can start farming. 

I think, personally, that Homer has more possibilities of farming 
than any aes part of Alaska, providing that the people can borrow 
money to start farming with. I would like to appeal to the people in 
the United States to have some kind of a loan set up so that the home 
steaders in Alaska could start farming. If it were a State, 1 feel sure 
that we would have a very much better chance of borrowing money to 
start improving our homeste ane with. 

That is about all I have to sa 

The Cuairman. Just a mome . Mr. Swain. These members of the 
committee are quite inquisitive, and they frequently like to ask the 
witnesses a few questions. I shall ask Senator Clements if he has any 
questions. 

Senator Ciements. How large is that territory that you think is 
suitable for agriculture in the Homer area that you mentioned 4 

Mr. Swain. I would say at least 15 miles long there, along that 
coast, in the foothills. 

Senator CLements. What is the width of it? Do you have some idea 
of the approximate acreage? 

Mr. Swain. Gentlemen, no, I don’t. Mr. Bartlett, have you any 
idea ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Not on that exact area. 

Senator CLements. What is it adaptable to? What can you raise 
in there ? 

Mr. Swain. Well, you can raise practically anything there except 
wheat or some grains that have to mature so you can harvest them. It 
is all kinds of truck gardening. 

Senator Ctements. Do you mean all root crops? 

Mr. Swain. Yes; practically all root crops. 

Senator CLements. Practically all vegetable crops. 

Mr. Swain. That is right. It is very good for truck farming down 
there. 

Senator Ctements. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANnperson. Have you had any contact with an agency 
known as the Farm Security Agency ? 

Mr. Swarn. The co-op that we belong to, they contacted all of them, 

[ think. There was a fellow in Palmer at that time who was in 
charge of it, I forget his name, when we were trying to borrow money 
enough for the equipment to improve our homesteads. But T ow 
that the president of our co-op there contacted practically every one 
that was known to him, to borrow the money to get the equipment to 
start plowing and so forth, on our homesteads. 

Senator Anperson. Is this an area where you would use the same 
equipment over and over again, or it is for breaking once and then 
you would not use the caterpillar and the bulldozer thereafter? 

Mr. Swarn. No, we could use it over and over. 
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Senator ANpeRsOoN. How much rainfall is there in that area‘ 

Mr. Swarn. Quite a bit in Homer. I don’t know just exactly how 
much. 

Senator ANnperson. Twenty inches? nt 

Mr. Swain. There would probably be 25 inches or maybe 20 inches. 
They have a lot more snow than they have up here, too. 

Senator Anprerson. How much do you include in a single home- 
stead ¢ 

Mr. Swan. One hundred sixty acres. Most all of them have that. 

The CuarrmMan. Is the land surveyed ? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes, sir. I think it was surveyed in 1918. 

The Crarrman. Is it open now for homesteading or is it under 
reservation of some kind ? 

Mr. Swarn. Most, I would say, of the best homesteads have been 
homesteaded. There are a few left. But roads is another problem 
that we have, of course, like all other places in Alaska, It is getting 
into these homesteads. 

Senator AnpERson. These people who have already homesteaded, 
have they cultivated their lands? 

Mr. Swain. No, they have practically all moved down over the hill, 
due to the fact that they would not get any roads and no money to 
finance their farming with. The potential farmers, the fellows that 
wanted to farm are like most all working people. They do not have 
much capital, and they could not get any way to farm, so therefore, 
they did not get very far with their homesteads. 

Senator ANperson. You are not livi ing out on your homestead ? 

Mr. Swain. Not right at the present; nosir. I work in Fairbanks. 

Senator Clements. Where are most of those homesteaders employed 
now that you say have moved down off their homesteads ? 

Mr. Swain. Most of them are employed with REA and fishing. 

Senator Anperson. Is REA doing a lot of work in the area? 

Mr. Swan. They are extending their lines from Homer to Kenai. 
That gives employment to quite a few fellows. And then you have 
your construction jobs. Almost all of them have to go off of their 
homestes ids and work during the season. That is the time they should 
be farming, but it is the time that they have to go make money some 
place else, because they cannot get started. 

Senator ANpERsoNn. But nobody from the agricultural agencies here 
has talked to you about the Bank for Cooper ratives or the Farmers’ 
Home Administration ? 

Mr. Swain. We went to that bank, we tried to borrow money at that 
time off of them. They had an appropriation setup, but it is sure 
hard to get a loan from them. For instance, if you want to borrow 
money to buy just an ordinary Ford tractor, I don’t know, it is pretty 
a to even get money enough to finance a tractor with, much less a 

Cat, because a Cat runs up into possibly $10,000, for a No. 4, with a 
blade and dise and plow that go with it. 

Senator Anperson. I am trying to find out, did somebody contact 
the bank of cooperatives ? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes, sir. 

Senator AnpEerson. Who represents them up here? 

Mr. Swatn. Do you mean 

Senator Anverson. That phase of the agricultural work. Does that 
not clear through your University of Alaska? 
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Mr. Swarn, I am not sure of that, because I was not in on it. I was 
a member of our co-op, but I was not the president, and I did not 
write the letters to these different organizations. 

Senator Anperson. There is an agency that is supposed to be doing 
that sort of work. The question always arises why it is not doing it. 

Mr. Swarn. But their funds are very limited, too. 

Senator Anperson. I would doubt that a little. They are not too 
limited. ; 

The Cuarrman. Is your homestead 160 acres? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much of it did you have under cultivation ? 

Mr. Swain. ‘Twenty acres. It cost me $500 to have 20 acres plowed, 
which I would have gladly put into the Cat. I would gladly have put 
that much on the loan myself. 

The Criarrman. Is that about what it would cost to clear the rest of 
it, or would it be more ? 

Mr. Swarn. The rest of it? Do you mean the rest of my homestead ? 

The Cuatrman, Yes. 

Mr. Swain. It would possibly take ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this: Is it not probably true that 
with the tremendous amount of construction one going on in the 
Territory there is more of an incentive for the people who might like 
to farm under normal circumstances to work on these various defense 
projects where they can make a lot more money ? 

Mr. Swat. Well, that might be true, but then here is another 
way to look at it. We figure as long as there are people, and the Army 
has such a large program on, there is more than opportunity to find a 
market for the stuff. If a fellow actually could farm, and I know 
that some of them did really try to farm, if they could farm they could 
get rid of the produce that they raised. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you one other question in this connec- 
tion: Can a farmer make as much as a common, ordinary laborer on 
one of these defense projects? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. He can? 

Mr. Swain. Sure. I know a fellow down there—isn’t his name 
Laughlin—that has a big chicken ranch down there. Of course, that 
is chickens. He doesn’t farm. He doesn’t know what you mean by 
farming. 

Senator Jackson. That is farming. 

Mr. Swarn. Well, he makes a very good living and so does Mr. 
Woodman up on the hill. He raises fryers. 

Senator Jackson. I am referring on the average. I mean, can they 
make as much as what they make in construction ? 

Mr. Swain. No; not unless they can get started. If they have the 
equipment; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Let me put it this way: Taking an average 
farmer, not taking the one who is extremely successful but I am re- 
ferring now to an average farmer who has the necessary loan and 
finances, can he get as much as he could by going out and working on 
a nearby construction project? 

Mr. Swarn. Gee, I don’t know how to answer that, unless I could 
answer it in this way: It is the fact that he could if he had anything 
to do it with. 
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Senator Jackson. If you had a loan set up for farming, would you 
abandon your work as a plasterer or cement finisher and work on 
the farm at the present time in lieu of the construction work? 

Mr. Swain. That is personal. No. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but what would motivate you to take the 
construction ¢ 

Mr. Swatn. At the time I did go down there, if I could have, but 
I got disgusted with it. 

‘Senator Jackson. I am trying to be helpful here to get a picture 
of the things that encourage people to farm at the present time or 
fail to encourage them to farm. What does a cement finisher get 
up here, or a plasterer, an hour ? 

Mr. Swarn. The cement finisher gets $2.575 an hour, and the plas- 
terer gets $3.19. 

Senator Jackson. What does a common laborer get? 

Mr. Swarn. I think it is $3.03. 

Senator Jackson. That doesn’t make much sense. A common la- 
borer gets $3.03? 

Mr. Swain. I meant we get $3.575. 

Senator Jackson. I thought you said $2.57. 

Mr. Swarn. If I did, I meant $3.57. 

Senator Jackson. $3.57 an hour? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You cannot do that well farming right now? 

Mr. Swarn. You want to remember that our work is really sea- 
sonal, too. It is even shorter than the farming. 

Senator Jackson. I am not criticizing, I want to get factual infor- 
mation. Well, not all the construction work up here is completely 
seasonal; is it? Some of the rush jobs have been going all the year 
round. 

Mr. Swain. Yes, but they are very much in the minority. But at 
the time that I did go to Homer, I would have farmed. I was enthu- 
siastic enough over it, if we could have gotten the help to do so. 
But you might say that by not getting it, I think it has been the most 
reason for most of the fellows leaving their homesteads. 

Senator Jackson. Do you contact the people at the University of 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Swarn. No. 

Senator Jackson. You are familiar with the work they have been 
doing in the way of Arctic research and agriculture? 

Mr. Swarn. I talked to the commissioner of agriculture. That is 
the only man I have talked to. 

Senator Jackson. I would think that your Federal agencies here 
and the University of Alaska could be very helpful to you in advising 
you on this, because they have done some outstanding work in the 
agricultural field. 

The Cuarrman. The University of Alaska has a very splendid repu- 
tation. Senator Jackson, who has been questioning you, has a degree 
from the University of Alaska, of which he is very proud. 

Mr. Swartn. When we wrote to these different universities, I 
remember the president made a statement in our co-op meeting one 
night that the funds were so limited for anything. You know your- 
self that they must be limited. There is not much of a fund set up 
for any kind of loans. 
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Senator Jackson. I would suggest that you have the president of 
your co-op submit a letter to this committee cover ing this, because 
epparently you are not entirely familiar with the details, which I 
can readily understand. 

The Cuarrman. You will do that, will you, Mr. Swain? 

Mr. Swarn. I will do that. 

Senator Murray. Your trouble is getting finances to start farming. 
You have to finance right from scratch. You haven’t anything to 
start out with; is that true? 

Mr. Swain. That is right. 

Senator Murray. Is this land suitable for raising chickens and 
cattle, too? 

Mr. Swain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You are aware of the fact that veterans, particu- 
larly, have certain preferences and they can get very substantial loans 
with scarcely any security. I am sure there must be some misunder- 
standing with reference to part of this. I suggest that you have the 
president of your cooperative submit the information to the committee. 

Mr. Swary. All right, I will do that. I will have them make you 
a complete statement. 

The Cuamman. Send it to any member of the committee, or just 
address it to the Interior Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. That is all. 

Senator Barretr. Is 160 acres the most you can get under the 
homestead laws up here? 

Mr. Swatn. To my knowledge, yes. 

Senator Barrerr, You cannot get any additional ? 

Mr. Swarn. But there may be an additional, like for cattle or 
something, but I am not sure about that. 

Senator Barretrr. Well, an additional 160 acres under the Farming 
Act? 

Mr. Swatn. I am quite sure 160 is the limit. 

Senator Barrett. Is all of the land tillable? 

Mr. Swarn. Most of it, outside of your gullies or something like 
that. 

Senator Barretr. Would it be helpful to have more land to home- 
stead up here ? 

Mr. Swarn. No. I think 160 acres would be plenty. 

Senator Barrett. You think it is? 

Mr. Swatn. Sure. I don’t know of anybody that uses their whole 
160 acres. 

Senator Barrett. Is it suitable for dairy operations? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes. 

Senator Barretr. Would it not be helpful, then, to have more land? 

Mr. Swarn. That is right. 

Senator Barrett. That is, if you wanted to have combinations? 

Mr. Swarn. For pastures and so forth, yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Yes. Is the land adaptable for that purpose? 

Mr. Swarn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. How far is it to your market? 

Mr. Swarn. 230 miles. 
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Senator Barretr. Good roads? 

Mr. Swan. No. 

Senator Barretr. The roads are bad? 

Mr. Swarn. Well, we say not too bad, but they are not good. Yow 
can drive them. 

Senator Barrett. You would have to truck out your produce? 

Mr. Swarn. Or else go by boat; that is right. You see, we have 
a dock at Homer, and we also have a road and we also have an airfield. 

Senator Barretr. Where is your market, at Anchorage? 

Mr. Swatn. That would be the best potential mi arket, I guess. 

Senator Barrerr. How many veterans’ establishments are out there 
now ¢ 

Mr. Swarn. I would say veterans, at least 50 percent of them are 
veterans. 

Senator Barrett. How many men all told came in there to settle 
on homesteads ? 

Mr. Swain. Well, I think there are around six or eight hundred up 
and down that highway there from, we will say, Anchorage to the end 
of Homer. 

Senator Barrett. How much of the land has been withdrawn so 
that you could not file a homestead on it in that area? 

Mr. Swan. That I don’t know. 

Senator Barrert. Is there a big reservation there for moose or some- 
thing like that? 

Mr. Swain. No; not where we are. That is up farther on the 
Kenai. 

Senator Barrett. Is that pretty good land? 

Mr. Swan. I am not too familiar with that. I don’t think it is. 
I think it is more bogs, lower lands. We live on rolling hills, and the 
further you get to Kenai, you get this flat land. I think it is much 
marshier than the lowlands. 

Senator Murray. Your land requires a lot of expensive leveling, 
does it not, with heavy machinery ? 

Mr. Swarn. No. 

Senator Murray. You say there are gullies? 

Mr. Swain. We don’t have anything to do with those. Most of 
the land is rolling hills. It is up on a big, high something like a 
mesa, just little rolling hills. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, gentlemen, we have given Mr. Swain quite 
a little time here. I think we are going to have to tighten up a little 
on time. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Swain. You get that letter in, will you, 
from your cooperative official ? 

The Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, mayor of Fairbanks, has just 
entered. 

As I told the others before you came in, Mayor, we are glad to be 
here to get a statement from people on any subject they wish to cover. 
We are primarily interested in arguments supporting or opposing the 
principal question before us, statehood, the question of the elective 
governor bill, or any other subject that you care to give your opinion 
on. 

You may proceed as you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH J. RIVERS, MAYOR, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Rivers. For the record, Ralph J. Rivers, attorney, formerly 
attorney general of Alaska, presently mayor of Fairbanks. 

I got interested in supporting statehood about 10 years ago. I knew 
that there would be many obstacles to overcome, and I figured that as 
we kept driving away, solving our problems, Alaska would qualify for 
statehood. Five years ago when we were working on this problem in 
Juneau, when I was the : attorney general, we were having financial 
troubles in the Territory. To cure that, we established a basic tax 
system which now shows a surplus in the Territorial treasury. We 
have no bonded indebtedness. The tax is not burdensome. I have 
never heard anybody say it is. 

The general impression is that Alaska now, with a new pulp indus- 
try coming into the southeastern part, and very good potential of 
tourist development, and eventual reexpansion of mining activities, 
is going to be able to pay the way of statehood. 

T won't dwell on the prine iples of the matter. This is a democratic 
country. We, as American citizens, are supposed to be entitled to 
self-determination and self-government. That point is very well cov- 
ered indeed. But to show that we cannot actually get the desired 
results on the local scene, on the local level, without bei ‘ing a State, is 
something I would like to develop. 

Now, if we were a State, and had our own judiciary, we would not 
hesitate to set up an extra judgeship in Anchorage. In fact, that is 
so pressing and critical with a thousand cases on their docket down 
there, that an extra judge would be the first thing that the State of 
Alaska would establish in Anchorage. Yet we have tried for 5 or 6 
years in Congress to get that judgeship authorized, and it just gets 
lost in the shuffle every time. 

We know the Congress dealing on the national and international 
scene just doesn’t have too much time to solve the domestic problems 
of Alaska. Such matters as—well, just how to handle our resources 
cannot be solved when we do not have a vote in Congress, and when we 
don’t have statehood. There are so many domestic matters that we 
have trouble on that we don’t have the power to solve, that it seems 
imperative that we should have self-government in the full sense of 
the word. We are always concerned with what is going to happen to 
us back in Congress, because the committees and also the admunistra- 
tive departments back there are liable to make determinations 5,000 
miles away from this local scene that we barely know about before they 
happen. 

ne of the Delegate’s biggest job is not to see what he can get done, 
but to see what he can prevent from happening tous. Delegate Wick- 
ersham said that about 1910, and it still holds true today. 

As far as outside business interests coming into Alaska is concerned, 
those interests feel a certain instability about the local affairs of 
Alaska, and hesitate to come in because they cannot count on anything 
from one Congress to the other, because we are such a minor matter 
in the eyes of Congress. 

Senator Ciements. Do you base that statement on your experience 
as an attorney general of Alaska, in dealing with the various cor- 
porations and partnerships that have considered coming into Alaska ? 
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Mr. Rivers. That was 5 years ago when I was down in Juneau, and 
I have talked to certain business | concerns that say that they would 
feel better if we had a local government here, because there would be 
more continuity of policy, and they, along with the little people of 
Alaska, would have a voice in what those policies were going to be. 

Senator Cements. What prompted me to ask you that question is 
the attorney general has a fine opportunity to feel the attitude of the 
people who are coming into your country. 

Mr. Rivers. That is true. Now, there were some big outfits that 
were not for statehood because they seemed to have things well under 
control in Washington, D. C.—with the administrative agencies and 
through their lobby arrangements that they had back there, that is. 
And they liked the status quo and did not want to have to start show- 
ing an active interest in Juneau. 

Senator Cements. But among those concerns that were consider- 
ing coming into Alaska, they were interested in a more stable govern- 
ment, and that government being controlled at the local level? 

Mr. Rivers. They did not say so, in so many words. 

Senator Ciements. Is that the impression you got from them? 

Mr. Rivers. The impression I got is that they do not trust what is 
going to happen from one year to another under the present situation. 
That is reflected by this business of a committee report to abolish the 
25 percent cost of living differential for Alaskans who take Federal 
jobs on the local scene. But if they are recruited from the States, 
they are considered overseas and will get the 25 percent differential. 

The Federal Government has a policy of developing Alaska, yet that 
type of thing would help drive everybody out of here so that they 
would become nonresidents and then pick up a Federal appointment 
outside some place and get recruited and brought back in again. In 
fact, that is the most contr ary approach that you could possibly have 
if you are going to try to carry out a Federal policy of strengthening 
Alaska as the great buffer State between the United States and the 
Orient. 

The Cuatrman. That 25 percent differential for cost of living does 
apply now for Federal employees recruited here as weil as shipped in? 

Mr. Rivers. Right you are, Senator; and it has been a battle now for 
several years to prevent this catastrophe from happening. I under- 
stand you have helped Alaska on that point. For that we thank you. 

The CHarrmman. May I ask you this question: Does that apply to 
the military now as well as to civilian employees ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. The Pentagon has knocked off the differential for 
military personnel as I understand it. 

The Cuarrman. May Lask you this question: Mayor Rivers, assum- 
ing that Alaska receives statehood now or in a year or the distant 
future, as an attorney do you think it would be possible for Congress 
to make that 25 percent differential applicable to one State as against 
48 other States, or 49 other States? 

Mr. Rivers. Congress can do most anything. It would be a matter 
of inclination, I presume, They might still rate us overseas, if they 
want to, even though we are a State. 

The CHarrman. I just wanted your opinion on that subject. You 
spoke of the need of an additional judge, or a judge, not an additional 
judge. 
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Mr. Rivers. First we need one and then we need an additional one. 

The Cuarrman. I think we all appreciate the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, especially at Anchorage at this time. The question I want to 
ask is this: What would the reaction of the people of Alaska be if a 
judge was imported here from the States? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, he would start out by being called a carpet- 
bagger, point No. 1; but point No. 2, I think the third division would 
welcome any qualified jurist. They probably would like a local 
Alaskan appointed to the existing vacancy down there, or else if they 
would fill the position by any qualified person they would be glad of 
it, and then reserve the new position for a qualified Alaskan. 

The Cuamman. Yes. I don’t know that any member of the com- 
mittee has taken a position on that subject. I did, I will say very 
frankly. I am not one of the inside advisers of the administration. 
1 am friendly, but I gave them every assurance that I had that it 
would be very unpopular and I think unwise to import a judge, I 
don’t care how able he might be, from the outside because surely in 
these cities in Alaska you have men who are qualified for judgeship. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I use that, Senator, as an illustration of how 
difficult it is to solve local problems under a territorial form, when 
the Federal Government provides the judiciary and perhaps the care 
of prisoners and, gentlemen, the Federal Government has reserved 
that. There is no adequate juvenile program up here. We don’t 
have enough marshals for the expanded population. ‘The population 
has multiplied 4 or 5 times in the last 15 years, and there are no more 
Federal establishments in the judiciary than there was 15 years ago 
when there was a handful of people here. We beat the drums but 
we cannot get these local cabihaane solved under the Territorial form. 
So that I don’t take up more than my share of the time—— 

The Cuarrman. I think the Senators may have a question. Senator 
Barrett ? 

Senator Barrerr. How much of this area has been settled for farm- 
ing purposes? 

Mr. Rivers. Just a few square miles in this immediate Tanana Val- 
ley, speaking of this interior area. 

Senator Barrerr. Not too many acres under cultivation at the 
present time? 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know the acreage. We shall take you around 
the farmers’ loop and show you a few farms before you leave. 

Senator Barrerr. What is the rainfall here? 

Mr. Rrvers. Fourteen inches. 

Senator Barrerr. About the same as Wyoming. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. But it seems there is a little moisture on the 
frozen substratums that provides our plants with moisture even 
though it is an awfully dry summer. 

Senator Barrer. It helps, in addition to the rainfall. 

Mr. Rivers. It helps in addition to the rainfall, so things will really 
grow. I hope you gentlemen will get a chance to take a fast bus 
through the fairgrounds while you are here. 

Senator Barrerr. Is more land subject to cultivation than is pres- 
ently being farmed ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. There are lots. The sunny slopes are suitable 
for farming. Farming is an uphill enterprise in Alaska. 


MER 
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Senator Jackson. Mayor Rivers, I wonder if we could get a state- 
ment from, maybe, someone at the University of Alaska who will 
either appear or submit a statement on the farm picture in Alaska, 
the progress that has been made and which is being made in the way 
of bringing in additional land. I know that the university has been 
engaged in research for quite some time in this field. I think it would 
be very helpful to the committee if we could get some indication as 
to the program that is being made. For example, it would be helpful 
to know what acreage in this area can be brought under cultivation 
in the next few years, or elsewhere in Alaska, and more particularly 
in the Arctic area. I think that is very important in connection with 
the consideration of the subject of statehood, and I think it should be 
in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. We shall see that very adequate statements are sub- 
mitted. I may not be able to produce a witness for you here, because 
| know your time is limited. 

The Crarrman. If you get the statement, Mr. Mayor, we will in- 
clude it in our printed report to the committee and to the Senate. 

Mr. Rivers. Very well. May I mail it to the committee? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Senator Murray ¢ 

Senator Murray. Do you think if you got statehood that the cost 
of living could be brought down a little in Alaska? At present it is 
pretty high. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. It is one of the highest living cost areas in 
the United States. 

Senator Murray. I paid 65 cents for a glass of canned orange juice 
this morning, with 90 percent water. 1 was wondering if you could 
not improve on that just a little. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. We are in favor of it. 

Senator Murray. Are the merchants generally successful and pros- 
perous here ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. They are doing fine. 

Senator Jackson. All of that 65 cents is not quite charged up to 
freight, is it? 

Mr. Rivers. No. v2 oe 

Senator Murray. The water they raise here. Can you drink the 
water here ? 

Mr. Rivers. We have a new trunkline water system coming in that 
will make it quite suitable. 

Senator Jackson. Whenever you inquire about the high cost of 
food and other items, the immediate answer is transportation. 

Mr. Rivers. It is the freight. 

Senator Jackson. I am well aware of the fact that transportation 
costs more, but I am wondering sometimes whether or not that isn’t a 
convenient rationalization to justify a high price which can be ob- 
tained where you have a tremendous influx of population and people 
making good wages. In other words, it is a good opportunity to 
capitalize on the boom. 

I think that maybe locally some progress can be made to adjust the 
cost of living to instill in the minds of the business people, the mer- 
chants and so on, that it would help Alaska a lot in the long run to 
avoid gouging their own people and the people who have just come in 
who may want to stay. 
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Mr. Rivers. I might add that everything is on a comparable inflate: 
level now, though. The culinary workers get a high wage, the land 
lords pay rather high rental on their floor space, and the consumers 
work in jobs that carry rather high pay, compared to your lower cost 
of living areas in the States. So everything is largely in proportion. 
It has been a sellers’ market now for 4 or 5 years, and I notice that when 
things begin to tighten down, the merchants begin to compete a little 
more and actually give a better price. ‘The only way in which state- 
hood would affect the cost of living would be that perhaps we would 
get a slightly better break or more consideration from the transporta 
tion companies because they would have a little more respect for us as 
a State. We would be able to work out some of the problems with 
them better on this end if we were. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say, Mr. Mayor, that it is our desire 
as members of the committee to get through with our hearings this 
afternoon, not later than 4 or 5 o’clock, so that we will have the op 
portunity to see the university grounds, to visit the gold dredge, and 
to get at least a look at some o f the potential possible developments 
here in this immediate area. We have done that in other areas. For 
that reason, we are going to maybe have to ask a good many people who 
wanted to testify in person to submit their statement. 

But I do want the Senators to get through with you because we look 
to you as the official representative of the city. Senator Anderson? 

Senator Anperson. I was just wondering, Mr. Mayor, if this isa 
city that now has a population of possibly 25,000 or 20,000 or 10,000? 

Mr. Rivers. Ten in the town and another 10 in the environs of the 
city, about 20,000 here now, civilians, not counting the military per 
sonnel of another 10. I would guess. 

Senator ANpErson. How adequately are you equipped to take care of 
the people of this community? I am looking at this room this morn- 
ing where only 25 people could get in for a hearing that deals with 
statehood, with a half dozen members of the United States Senate 
present. Is this typical of what you have to accommodate municipal 
business in the Territory ? 

Mr. Rivers. This is typical of our city council chambers and they 
flow over in that same manner. I might say we could not get anything 
definite from the committee as to when the heari ing would ‘be held, and 
nobody up here seemed to be in charge of mi iking arrangements. It 
wasn’t until yesterday that I asked the United States Commissioner 
for this room, not expecting that too many people would be available 
in the morning, because we suspected that it might be a morning 
hearing. Mr. Ryan, the superintendent of schools, has said that the 
auditorium is available if this turned out to be an overflow meeting. 
We can accommodate three or four hundred people up there in a large 
room. 

Senator Anperson. It is awfully late now to switch, but as late as 
August 3d I have a memorandum that tells me exactly when we were 
going to meet. 

Mr. Rivers. But nobody told us. That is the trouble. It did 
hamper us in making our arrangements. It is just one of those over- 
sights, I suppose, in ‘the course of events. 

Senator Anpprson. What about the agricultural possibilities close 
to town? Did you tell Senator Barrett that you thought there were 
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idditional agricultural possibilities in this valley? There seems to 

, does there not ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I certainly think so. I shall get this report that 
vou wish submitted. 

' Senator Anperson. Why do you think they have not developed ad- 
ditional farming up here? Is the season so absolutely short? 

Mr. Rivers. No. They can produce an excellent crop in the short 
season, but we have never had the processing facilities, like the quick 
freezing plants and that sort of thing. 

Senator Anperson. They are available. 

Mr. Rivers. They have some root cellars, and the farmers associa- 
tions have started pooled storage facilities, but they cannot begin to 
store all the crops that are developed here, and they all mature at the 
same time. It is a one-crop country, because of the short season, and 
we have trouble competing pricewise with outside merchandise that is 
hauled in here. But the main trouble is that we are surplused with 
crops right in the fall when the crops come in, and the farmers cannot 
stretch it out and develop. 

Senator Anperson. Does that apply to truck gardening as well ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. How much of your produce here is home 
grown ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know the percentage. It is very small. 

Senator Anperson. Is it small or very small ? 

Mr. Rivers. The Armed Forces have cooperated with our local 
farmers by buying a large amount of this fresh produce during the 
summer and in the fall, in order to keep it from going to waste, and 
at the same time to give the men fresh produce and also to help the 
farmers out. 

Senator Anperson. How about the civilian population? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the civilian population buys local produce in 
the stores, but it is just a matter of a couple or 3 months of every 
year when it is available, except for potatoes that are grown here. 
They are on the market the year round. But there are many reasons 
why a lot of people have not gone into the business of farming to 
make their living, because it is a tough, uphill proposition, and they 
have to be very hardy to do that. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Clements. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, since being in the room, I under- 
stand that the newspaper is going to have a special edition of their 
paper within 30 days or some such matter, maybe 60, in which they 
deal rather extensively with the farm situation in this particular area. 
Since it might be likely that you will not publish a report before 
that time, might I not ask at this time permission that the statement 
of Miss Kennedy, who will head that up, be made a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. That will be fine. 

(Following are a number of the principal articles dealing with 
agricultural development in Alaska contained in the special progress 
edition of the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, November 19, 1953 :) 


AGRICULTURE 


Throughout the vast expanse of Alaska, there are numberless fertile river 
valleys where potential farmland is awaiting the plow’s sharp blade. 

Alaska today does not produce nearly enough food to supply its population 
Almost every airliner that wings its way north carries a heavy cargo of fresh 
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food for Alaska tables. Yet, the Territory has thousands of square miles of un- 
tilled farmland. 

There is room in Alaska for great expansion in agriculture. There is land 
waiting for courageous people who are seeking opportunity and independence 

Farming in Alaska is not an easy path to quick riches. It requires patience, 
knoweldge, and hard work to grow crops in the shadow of the Arctic Circle. But 
many people are now successfully farming in Alaska, and most of them are 
prospering. It has been proven that many crops can be grown in summer months 
when the sun’s rays nourish plants nearly 24 hours per day. 

There is an ever-growing market for the Alaska farmer—a market that the 
agriculture industry in the Far North has never managed to fully supply. 

The hard labor of modern-day pioneers is moving back the wilderness in Alaska, 
bringing more and more land under cultivation every year. Yet, the potential 
agriculture wealth of the Territory bas scarcely been touched. 

This section of the progress edition reviews the accomplishments of sturdy 
men and women who are pioneering agriculture in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 





Mriurrary Buys 1,250 Tons Spups 


Potatoes in the Tanana Valley continue to be the largest local crop. The mili- 
tary market this year is taking 1,250 tons—or about half of this year’s bumper 
erop. 

Some farmers are now exploring the possibilities of a potato-chip factory for 
Fairbanks. A small chipping plant would cost in the neighborhood of $15,000 or 
$20,000 for a building and equipment which would include peelers, slicers, cookers, 
packaging machines, and warehouse space. 

The University of Alaska Experiment Station is currently selecting better 
varieties for local growers but as yet their yield is not up to the more common 
varieties. 

Anchorage now has a potato-chip factory and it will not be too long before local 
production will saturate the market and make a place for a plant here, many 
farmers believe. 





Roor GarpENs ON Log CABrins STARTED FARMING IN TERRITORY 


FIRST GARDENS WERE ON PROSPECTOR’S SOD ROOFS; NOW FARMERS LOOKING FORWARD 
TO FUTURE EXPORT MARKET 


Agriculture in Alaska is not new. The early prospectors and miners had 
gardens on their sod roofs safe from dogs and other marauders. Gardens have 
always been important to pioneers in a new country. 

Farming in the Tanana Valley has been given a definite impetus by the buying 
of products for the military bases. And yet it has not been able to take care of 
the potential local market. Still it is not diversified enough to provide a broad 
basic economy to make the country near self-sufficient. 

Early time full-time farmers were largely bachelors. Today most farmers are 
family men. They are members of the Tanana Valley Farmers Co-op. Their 
children are active in 4-H clubs; the wives often home economics graduates and 
all are vitally interested in courses given by the University of Alaska and the 
activities of the university experiment farm. 


BUILDING BASIC ECONOMY 


They are the people building a basic agricultural economy with faith in the 
future with realization of its importance in the growth of the region. They make 
experiments on their own, report them to the agricultural experts and help their 
homesteading neighbors with suggestions learned from trial-and-error methods. 


MANY PROBLEMS 


Farming in Alaska is just as hard work as it is anywhere—only more so. First, 
land clearing is difficult and expensive. There are permafrost problems, drain- 
sxe, soil conservation angles, short seasons, developing varieties suited to the 
climate and many others including fertilizer ones. 

Many farmers wonder why they must send to the States for fertilizer when 
tons of it go down the gury flumes at Alaska salmon canneries. 
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LOOK TO FUTURE 


tasic agriculturists here talk about the day in the not too distant future when 
there will be a quick-freeze plant here for peas, broccoli, berries, and other locally 
vrown products, along with storage for them to supply the Territory the year 
iround 
Chey speak too, of a cannery, a slaughterhouse when the interior comes into 
its own, a beef-raising center, and a flour mill again as well as a brewery. (At 
e time there was a flour mill here and a brewery.) 


SOIL CONSERVATION MINDED 


United States soil conservationists are trying to stop soil waste here before it 
is started and are meeting with cooperation by the farmers 
Wood lots and windbreaks are planned and even the possibility of irrigation 
s not being overlooked. 
POTATO CHIP FACTORY 


At the present time potatoes form the large local product but as acreage in 
reases and demand lessens there has been talk of the installation of a potato- 
chip factory. 

Potato farmers select their seed carefully with an eye to the future when there 
will be a demand from the northern United States for Alaska potatoes for seed. 

Some believe that the day will come when Alaska will be shipping its choice 
lettuce, cabbage, celery, broccoli, and berries by air to stateside markets to 
reverse the present-day situation. 

“There are ho pessimists among farmers in this country,” they say, “because 
if they were, they wouldn’t be farmers.” 


FarRTHEST NortH TRUCK GARDENS IN FATRBANKS 


A 14-pound head of Alaskan-grown cabbage received wide publicity across 
the Nation this summer when Senator Dennis M. Chavez (Democrat, New 
Mexico), took it home to his wife. Mrs. Chavez doubtless would have been 
speechless had she received the 40-pound cabbage grown several years ago 
in the backyard garden of Fairbanks physician Dr. Paul B. Haggland 

When served, Mrs. Chavez may have found her cabbage to be unusually tender 
with mild, delicious flavor, typical of all Alaskan-grown vegetables. She might 
be surprised to learn that a short, 90-day growing season poses a big hurdle 
for farmers in the Territory and especially for Bob and Marie Sellar whose 
sirch Tree Gardens in Fairbanks are the largest truck gardens in Alaska, more 
than likely the farthest north under the American flag. 

It is their difficult problem to grace Alaskan dinner tables with summer 
vegetables from June through September, not a month-long bounty in August 
as is usually the case with home gardens and farm crops. 


GREENHOUSES IMPORTANT 


So, the extremely short growing season must be lengthened on both ends. 
Through using large greenhouses to start thousands of vegetables as seedlings 
for later transplantings out of doors, a long spring is achieved Despite killing 
frosts as early as the third week in August, the growing season is stretched 
through the middle of September with use of an overhead sprinkler system. 
This creates a fine mist of water over the vegetables during the night and 
early morning hours that the temperature remains below 30 degrees. 

The protective mist covers the plants with a thick ice coat which does not 
kill them. The ice melts gradually as the temperature rises, leaving the plants 
in perfect condition. “It’s amazing but it works,” explained Marie. 


LETTUCE IN SEPTEMBER 


Thus, lettuce will last in the garden until September 20, and root crops until 
October 12, after which crops could not be harvested because surface dirt will be 
solidly frozen. 

The water protection method is also making possible a longer enjoyment of 
luxuriant summer flowers grown in abundance around Fairbanks.homes. This 
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year it was installed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Griggs, a College Road 
show place where a huge bank of flowers was saved from early frosts. at 
Through the ingenious efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Sellar, the Birch Tree Gardens aft 


annually produces aproximately 30,000 heads of lettuce, 6,000 bunches of celery, 
10,000 cabbages, 4,000 cauliflower, 1 acre of carrots, and 4 crops of radishes, 
besides 1,900 tomato and 450 cucumber plants. The tomatoes and cucumbers 
are grown under glass within six greenhouses. 


INTERESTED VISITOR 





of 
Dr. O. S. Aamadt of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soil, and Agricultural su 
Engineering of the Department of Agriculture was a keenly interested visitor 
several years ago. He commented that “no place under the sun’ had he seen T 
greenhouses handled in this particular manner. Difficulties encountered in 
gardening so near the Arctic Circle are problems which must be met individually, tl 
in no way comparable to United States greenhouse practices, he said. tl 
Other visitors amazed at success of truck gardening this far north have 
been the tomato king of California and California citrus growers, especially 
interested in frost protection methods used here. 
Despite the short growing season, Tanana Valley farms and the Birch Tree 
Gardens produce not only the largest but also among the finest vegetables 
found anywhere in the world. Mrs. Chavez’ 14-pound cabbage was no execption. I 
y 
{ 
4,009 AcRES OF CROPLAND IN VALLEY i 
A few thousand acres of farms and 237 farmers doesn’t sound like much to a ( 
visitor from the Middle West, but to an Alaskan who knows the difficulties of \ 
land clearing in this country, it is a step toward tapping a great potential in ( 
this valley. 
According to figures from the Agriculture Extension Service here there are 
35,935 acres of farmland with 4,009 acres of crop. ; 


A breakdown of land use shows: Pasture and range, 5,140 acres; woodlands 
on farms, 31,976 acres; row crops, 321 acres; potatoes, 245 acres; cabbage, 19 ; 
acres ; carrots, 7.6 acres; beets, 3 acres; turnips, 8.4 acres; other, 38 acres. 

Close seed lands amount to 180 acres; oats, 64 acres; barley, 41 acres; peas, 

75 acres; hay crops, 631 acres. 





ALASKA Has Huge Farm PorentiIan 


Of a huge potential agricultural acreage in Alaska, there were only 14,320 acres 
farmed in 1953, according to estimates by the Alaska Agricultural Experiment 
Station. This does not include Kodiak Island and the Aleutian chain. 

The Matanuska Valley has the largest producing acreage with 10,400 acres. 
Next comes the Tanana Valley with 2,400, followed by the Kenai Peninsula with 
1,400. Southeastern Alaska accounts for only 120 acres. 

Of this total of 14,320 acres there are about 4,000 acres that are cleared but 
now idle or abandoned. 





Many Workers TAKE Up HoMESTEADS 


The number of part-time farmers in the Tanana Valley is growing. Many of 
them are like the man who came to dinner. They came up here on construction 
work, saw a future in the country, and took up homesteads, 

While working on construction jobs during the day, they became part-time 
farmers half the night. Sometimes they team up with a nearby full-time 
farmer, 

Often they have to bulldoze out their own road from a highway or an access 
road. Their earnings go into building a home and furnishing it, digging a well, 
and making other improvements. 

Most of these men are young married men and their wives are helping them 
pioneer and build a home in a new country. ! 

A typical couple is Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Scougal, who have a homestead just 
off the Badger Road where they have put in their first commercial crop of 20 
acres of potatoes, Arctic seedlings, and Tetons. 
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Scougal works for a construction firm and Mrs. Scougal is telephone operator 
at the Nordale Hotel. They are finishing the interior of their attractive home 
ifter work hours and eventually expect to become full-time farmers. 


CoMMISSARIES Buy $375,000 IN LocAL AGRICULTURE STUFF 


During the past year Ladd Air Force Base has purchased nearly $375,000 worth 
of farm products in the Tanana Valley, which are sold in the base commis- 
suries. Around $85,000 is spent in purchase of locally manufactured candies. 

Senator Ciements. I would like to ask you a question, Mayor. 
There has been a good deal of testimony where we have been that 
the cost of government under statehood would be somewhat greater 
than under your Territorial system. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Senator CLtements. Do you subscribe to that view ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator CLEMENTS. Do you subscribe to that view, Mr. Mayor, and 
I ask you this and I think you qualify as an expert witness on it— 
you have an attorney general at the territorial level, and you are 
the mayor of one of the outstanding cities in Alaska, you have come 
in contact with people very intimately in your city and I take it all 
over the Territory when you were attorney general. Are you con- 
vinced that the people of Alaska are ready to assume that additional 
cost for the freedom, the opportunity that comes with statehood ? 

Mr. Rivers. The majority are absolutely ready and willing. We 
do have our dissenters, but that is one of the attributes of democracy. 
We don’t mind dissenters, we just want the rule of the majority. That 
is all. 

Senator CLements. You are convinced that a majority of the citi- 
zens are ready and willing for that? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator Clements. Might I ask you another question: Is the per- 
centage among the younger group within the country greater for 
statehood than among the older group? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Might I add that the Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously endorsed it et their Tuesday meeting. Many 
of the younger men are very active in that chamber, and that new 
viewpoint is now very noticeable. 

Senator Crements. Those that favor statehood, is the pere entage 
high among the women as : among the men in the younger group? 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. Senator, and Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to say in closing that I want to endorse the statehood committee’s 
report, the good, thoroughgoing work that they have done for the 
last 4 years. That report 1s no doubt in your files. I subseribe to 
statehood as soon as it can conveniently be processed. The passage 
of an enabling act would be the first step and then would be a matter 
ofa couple of years before we brought it about. 

The Saylor bill, which I understand is the one that has made the 
progress, would give Alaska half of the proceeds of the Pribilof 
Sealeries, which would come to about a million and a half dollars a 
year, and that would help offset the extra cost of statehood. Our 

fines and forfeitures from our courts would become available for the 
general treasury. We would perhaps get a little better consideration 
40035—53——18 
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on various matching fund programs from Congress and from the ad- 
ministrative agencies if we were a State. 

Senator Barrerr. I don’t agree with you there at all. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t ? 

Senator Barrerr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I just made a statement before you came in, Mayor, 
to provoke a little thought rather than to give my views, to the effect 
that the Alaska public works program makes available 50 percent as 
a gift from the Federal Government with a loan of the other 50 
percent. There is no other such program in the United States as 
here in Alaska. 

I am inclined to agree with what Senator Barrett says that under 
statehood it will be more difficult to get funds for public works as you 
are getting them now. 

Mr. Rivers. We are classified as a critical area, and, as such over- 
come with the impact of the national defense program. 

The Cuamman. How long do you think that can last? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we are going to have our water system in and 
completed in a matter of a couple of years. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not want typhoid up here and therefore is helping us to 
meet this impact. We will have our streets pretty well rigged up 
under this APW and I think by the time you euitletiien give us 
statehood we will have gotten all of these Territorial subsidizations 
that have made it possible to improve our local community. 

Senator Crements. Maybe some of us are more optimistic than 
you are. 

Mr. Rivers. Maybe you are. 

Senator Anperson. Is it not true that one of the reasons why you 
have to have this loan feature is because you cannot bond yourself ? 

Mr. Rivers. The Territory cannot, but the city can. 

The CuHarrmMan. You have no bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. Rivers. Not the Territory of Alaska, no. 

The Cuamman. How about the city? 

Mr. Rivers. We have 4 million authorized as our ceiling, and we 
have earmarked a large ssohtdte of that, but not actually issued the 
bonds in all instances. Probably about $2 million worth of bonds 
are outstanding, but we have never defaulted. 

The Cuatrman. You have 2 million outstanding and 2 million 
additional authorized ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. Under the Hill-Burton Act you could get help 
for hospitals, could you not ? 

Mr. Rivers. I am not familiar with that particular act. I was 
thinking awhile ago that they had a rather smaller formula for us 
under the farm program. At one time it was about 40 percent, if I 
remember, of what agricultural assistance was in the States. That 
was one instance. But I think they improved that formula as time 
went on. But we have this surplus, and the extra cost, with the 
million and a half from the Pribilof Sealeries, I am convinced, and if 
we had to go back to a 1-percent property tax, would pay the cost 
of statehood, period. So I think that the benefits to be derived would 
offset the cost of having it. The people do not like to remain second- 
class citizens. We want to solve our local problems on the local level. 
We are civilized. We have more population than most of the States 
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had when they were admitted. We have vast resources. And : 
don’t think that Wyoming, for instance, is planning on going back to : 
Territorial status, nor Nevada, nor any of the others. I think it 
would stabilize the picture. I think big business would soon have a 
trong enough hand in Alaska to adequately have its influence felt and 
help us run the new {state. In that manner they would soon get to 
like it. 

I will wager if we were a State, that many of the big companies 
that now oppose statehood would soon take an interest and help us 
keep the show on the road, and 10 years later would never advocate 
going back to Territorial status. 

Senator Barrerr. Since he mentioned Wyoming, let me give you a 
little advice from Wyoming. The Federal Government rationed 
about 70 percent of the oil and gas and minerals in Wyoming, and they 
own better than half of all the land in the State. We have 13 million 
acres of forest lands, forest reserve lands. It is true the Federal 
Government builds the roads in the forests, but we have to maintain 
them. That is a big expenditure every year. I assume that perhaps 
Alaska would be in the same category as Wyoming if you were ad- 
mitted to the Union. So you would have to maintain the roads in 
the forests. That would be a mighty expensive operation. Now let 
me tell you, and here is the point that I am driving at: I think that 
Alaska should insist upon these resources uP here for their own use 
and development, and the income from it for the people of Alaska. 
I think we got a pretty bum deal down in Wyoming and in the Moun- 
tain States. I will tell you this much: if we had the minerals | 
Wyoming. we would be one of the wealthiest States in the Union. 
Instead of that, we are one of the poorest States, just because of that. 

We could do all the reclamation work. We paid for these reclama- 
tion projects in W yoming 2 times, and maybe 3 times. We wouldn’t 
need a nickel’s worth of help from the F ederal Government if we had 
our own soil in Wyoming. ‘That might be true in Alaska. I think 
that you ought to have a ver v liberal treatment as far as the resources 


up here in this area are concerned when you become a State. That 


is what I am getting to. 

Mr. Rivers. The Saylor bill, I understand, gives us the most liberal 
amount of lands that has ever been given to a new State. 

Senator Barrerr. I don’t think it is liberal at all. They have 
reserved all the lands that are worth anything up here, and they are 
not giving you any of those reserved lands. 

Mr. Rivers. I understood we have a chance to pick our choice of 
the acreage. 

Senator Jackson. The unreserved lands. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, that. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, if you are going out between 
here and Barrow to pick the land out of that area, it would not be 
a very profitable enterprise. 

Mr. Rivers. No; but I should trust if we got to be a State, we would 
have more voice in having some of those reserves canceled because 
many of them persist that should not be reserved any longer. There 
are too Many acres reserved up here. 

The Cuamman. I think we will all agree with you on that. 

Mr. Rivers. I notice that Wyoming has its trot ibles, but W yoming 
at least has a voice where it will do the most good. 
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Senator Barrerr. I hope it does. 

The Cuatman, I think the point that the Senator is trying to 
make is a good one for the people of Alaska to keep in mind. Drive 
just as hard a bargain as you can for your statehood. Do not sell 
your birthright for a mess of pottage just to get statehood. Get 
something worth while that will support the State once you get it 
because you are twice the size of Texas, one-fifth the size of the whole 
United States, and it will be a pretty expensive operation. 

Mr. Rivers. Except that practically everything north of the 
Yukon River is just unused land. Our administrative expenses and 
problems, you see, Senator, are confined to the settled area. That 
would still be Federal public domain in the northern part, or in this 
unsettled area. I don’t think our expenses of operation can be based 
on the fact that we have over half a million square miles. Admin- 
istratively we have 4 divisions, 5 or 6 principal cities. We have an 
administrative show on the road now. We operate nearly every type 
of Federal agency under the Federal programs that the States operate. 
We have our State and welfare, our highway engineers office, and 
auditors and treasurers, and so forth. 

So when you stack up our Territorial government, we have prac- 
tically every function and we match with the Federal Government 
on practic ally every one of those programs. But we would take over 
our judiciary and have to support our prisoners. That would cost 
money. We would have to pay for our a at ; office and our leg- 
islature. But outside of that, I subscribe largely to the figures in 
the statehood report as to the increased amount it would cost to 
become a State. But I believe those bills could be paid without being 
burdensome. We would have to pay, but it would not be burdensome, 
I think. 

Thank you, gentlemen of the committee. 

The Caatrman. Thank you, Mayor Rivers. We are glad to have 
had you with us. 

I have no order on this list of names that has been given to me, 
but I will try to call on some who are supposedly here in the room. 

Mr. Tatom? Give your name, address, and business or occupation 
to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY B. TATOM, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Tatom. My name is Stanley B. Tatom. My legal address is 
Fairbanks, Box 1290. My occupation is a machinery dinzitestor in 
the Territory of Alaska. Iam president of the Yukon eer: Co. 

Senator Jackson. What kind of machinery do you distribute ? 

Mr. Tarom. Farm machinery, mining machinery, industrial ma- 
chinery, all classes and types of heavy and agricultural commodities 
and supplies for that. 

I am also the fourth division’s representative of the Alaska Devel- 
opment Board, appointed by Governor Heintzleman recently. I ap- 
pear here today in favor of statehood for the Territory of Alaska, 
statehood to be, in my estimation, as soon as possible. I am not an 
opponent for or against any of the past or present bills that are up, 
but my theory on statehood for Alaska is on the basis of statehood 
for any of the present States that are in the Union, so that Alaska 
would be on the same footing and same basis that any of the other 
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States were when they became a State. It is a very difficult propo- 
sition to endeavor to develop a Territory such as this under the sys- 
tems that we have operated under, and are forced to operate under 
now. We have very little to say about what goes on. It is extremely 
difficult to interest capital in the United States to come into a 
Territory such as this where there is very little security. The present 
system where large areas can be made into reservat ions or withdrawals, 
or the necessity for organizations to go before the Senate of the United 
States and the Federal Government in order to have special laws 
passed, making it possible for tracts or land suitable for their industrial 
developments. 

There have been many programs attempted, one a few years back 
when we tried to bring into the Territory a cement mill. There was 
much opposition to that. There at that time was a sufficient market 
in Alaska for the cement to be produced by that mill. There has 
been, since it was stopped, enough concrete poured in Alaska to have 
supported that mill and probably a second one. This day now, we 
are paying $27.50 a cubic yard for concrete for any of this work that 
you see going on around here; in comparison to the States that is 
extremely high. People ask us why we do not build more concrete 
and steel buildings. From a commercial business standpoint, it is 
almost prohibitive in that a business house in this area sells commod- 
ities manufactured in the United States on the same basis that they 
are sold on down there, on the same tax program. But if they are 
forced to pay such exorbitant prices for the things to provide them- 
selves an industrial site and location, it doesn’t make it an attractive 
proposition for local capital or stateside capital. So far we have been 
unable to develop the resources of the Territory from an export stand- 
point. The area of Alaska has tremendous quantities of coal. It 
would be amazing to this group if they had the time and opportunity 
to visit many of the areas where there are coal veins 30 to 40 feet 
in depth running for several hundreds of miles, coal of a nature that 
could be developed for the industrial markets of the world. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Tatom, would you identify those areas? 

Mr. Tatom. In the Healy River district there are tremendous areas 
there of coal. There is another large area that has never been tapped 
in the Belugna River area, which is south of Anchorage. There is 
estimated, according to the Geological Survey people that have been 
in there, over 27 million tons of coal in this one area that is known 
and available. The seam is about 50 feet in thickness, with a very 
small amount of overburden, and it is 10 miles from water, from the 
ocean. 

Senator Crements. Is that a small amount of overburden? 

Mr. Tatom. Very small amount of overburden. 

Senator Ctements. What is the footage in overburden? 

Mr. Tarom. From 10 to 75 feet in overburden, and it can be sluiced 
off hydraulically, at a low cost. There has been an organization at- 
tempting to bring about a development in that area. How soon that 
could be done is still unknown. 

Senator CLements. What area did you say that was in there? 

Mr. Tatom. In the Belugna River area. 

The Cramman. I wanted you to know, sir, that you are talking to 
the Senator from one of the big coal-producing States of America. I 
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am sure he is not jealous of the possibilities up here, but he is really 
interested in knowing what they are, as well as all of us. Coal is only 
one of their principal products. 

Mr. Tarom. We realize Alaska would become a competitor to any 
of the coal-producing States. From the oil and petroleum develop- 
ment, it is very apparent that there are large petroleum areas in the 
Territory of Alaska that are just waiting the. opportunity for develop- 
ment, and without the development in that, it makes Alaska more or 
less an area that is entirely dependent upon the will and wishes of 
other organizations. In the 714 years that I have been in business in 
Alaska, there have been a little better than 214 of those years that 
we have been tied up completely and tightly from a shipping stand- 
point, for which we have had no relief whatsoever, and by relief I 
do not mean a breadline type of relief or the releasing of a ship clas 
sified as relief for Alaska. That isn’t what we want or what we mean 
by relief from a shipping standpoint. 

The Cuarman. Can you make any suggestion as to what Congress 
might do to improve that situation? I have been greatly interested 
in that. 

Mr. Tatom. Yes, sir. I was one of the men who helped bring about 
a resolution in the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce that was en- 
dorsed by the Alaska Chamber of Commerce, and endorsed by many 
of the various chambers, in which a recommendation was made that 
the Railway Act be extended to apply to the shipping to Alaska. 
That action received great resistance by many people in that many of 
them misunderstood what was actually meant by it and thought that 
some of us were trying to promote intervention by Government into 
private business. That was not the intention and it still isn’t the 
intention. 

There is no substitute for waterborne transportation in heavy freight 
to the Territory of Alaska. We have aircraft and all of that, but it 
is quite expensive and it is not right to expect the people of Alaska to 
resort to those high freight costs in times of strike which actually 
takes the money right out of the little man’s pocket. His cost of living 
goes up instantly and people think that they have a little saving, and 
then those things take place and then they haven’t any and then they 
are in debt again. 

With the extension of the Railroad Act, or some legislation that 
would cause shipping on a continuous basis to the Territory, you 
would be making one great step forward in the development of this 
country. W hen. you realize the number of years in the past 10 that 
we have been tied up completely—this town went for 5 months and 
27 days without a pound of freight through its normal freight channels 
in one period. I would venture to say in Washington, D. C., if you 
closed the highways running into the city and the 1 -ailroad and various 
means of bringing in mater ials, that in a 24-hour time you would prob- 
ably have a civil war. But in Alaska it is perfectly all right. Just 
tie her up and let her sit. 

Senator Ciemen's. If you had had-statehood at that time, would 
that in itself have had any effect wpon the conditions, in your judg- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Tarom. Having no experience whatsoever in the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any of those offices, I really have only a theory. I would 
believe this: that if Alaska was a State, that they would have 48 
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brothers and brothers usually fight pretty good together. But when 
you have a redheaded stepchild they usually are not very well defended. 

Senator CLeMEnts. Do you believe that if you had had statehood 
au that time, that you would have had some authority that would 
have caused you to take some steps locally to have averted it? 

Mr. Tarom. Yes, sir. I am positive that under a State form of 
government, that we would not permit such a thing to go on. I am 
quite certain that the State of Washington would not permit it. 

Senator CLements. You know of no State in the Union that oper- 
ated under conditions like that at any other time during your life 
time, do you? 

Mr. Tatom. I do not believe that there has ever been an area of the 
18 States that has been subject to that kind of rule, since it became 
the United States of America. There are many opponents to state 
hood. Many say they are in favor of statehood, but not now. It 
would appear to me that if Alaska is kept from becoming a State 
for many more years, that then the Congress and the people of the 
Nation should start figuring out a different word, because by that 
time there will be undoubtedly laws that will restrict it, that will 
hamper it to such an extent that it would be impossible. I have been 
asked many times. I am supposed to be a businessman and a lot 
of people say as a businessman you should be against statehood. Well, 
I would like for you gentlemen to know that I am an American citizen. 
My family crossed the plains in oxcarts. On both my mother’s and 
father’s sides they have fought for statehood from Maryland to the 
Pacific Ocean, and I am now the last generation in Alaska fighting 
for statehood. I am a believer in it. I cannot understand how un- 
der the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States we can carry on under the disguise of operating the 
Territory of Alaska after all of these years. 

The CuatrmMan. How long have you lived here ? 

Mr. Tarom. Seven and a half years. I made my first business trip 

» Alaska in February of 1931. 

Senator Jackson. What is your home State ? 

Mr. Tarom. Oregon. 

Senator Anperson. Are you a member of the Fairbanks Chamber 
of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Tarom. Yes, sir. I am a past president of the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce and served on their board for 5 years. 

Senator Anperson. Is it a fairly representative group of Fairbanks 
business people ? 

Mr. Tatrom. I would say it is a very good cross section of the busi- 
ness and the people of the town of Fairbanks. 

Senator AnpersoN. There was a statement made a moment ago 
that the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce had unanimously endorsed 
statehood. 

Mr. Tarom. That is the second time, sir, they have done that. 

Senator Anperson. The second time they have done that? 

Mr. Tatrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpgerson. Was it taken at a representative meeting? 

Mr. Tarom. It was. 

Senator ANprerson. Were there representative citizens there? 
Would you say it was a fair representation of the thought of the 
business section of this community ? 
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Mr. Tarom. Well, I can give you an example of who might be 
in a meeting of that kind. There were bankers, there were people 
who run grocery stores, people who run clothing stores, people who 
run shoe stores, machinery distributors, and so forth. 

Senator ANperson. Were you there? 

Mr. Tatom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Did you see those people there ¢ 

Mr. 'Tarom. I was there. I spoke. I addressed the people that 
day. 

Senator Ciements. They were the substantial taxpayers of your 
community ¢ 

Mr. Tarom. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. And unanimously they wanted statehood ? 

Mr. 'Tarom. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Have you figured out that it would cost any 
more to operate as a State, Mr. Tatom # 

Mr. Tarom. We probably would get into a great long discourse on 
the cost of operating Alaska as a State. A lot of people tell me that 
I could not afford to pay my taxes if Alaska should become a State. 
I can tell you, and would swear under oath, that I cannot afford to 
operate a business in Alaska much longer under the Territorial status. 

Senator Anperson. For what reason? Tax? 

Mr. Tatom. For the fact that we have no support from the United 
States, from this shipping thing, partly, from the fact that we have 
no representation, from the fact that when we try to develop our in- 
dustries, that is only thought in terms of developing for our own con- 
sumption. That is like a man having a thousand acres and only pro- 
ducing enough potatoes for his own family. It seems that a country 
like this, with its vast resources, would be, and is, capable of financing 
itself. I am not prepared to throw out to you definite and accurate 
and positive figures on the financing of the Territory, but I would 

say this: Alaska has no basic tax program today that—— 

The Cuarrman. I might say there, Mr. Tatom, that I am 1 member 
of the delegation here today, 1 of the 6, that was in the group that 
visited Alaska in 1947. At that time I said, and I think you will find 
it in the newspapers at the time, that, to my mind, the principal, if not 
the one, objection to statehood for Alaska at that time was its lack of 
a basic tax program. 

Mr. Tarom. That is right. I remember that statement. 

The Cuarrman. I think perhaps that has been improved, maybe 
considerably, since that time. But I do think that it would be inter 
esting to all members of the committee if the Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce, not putting the load on you personally, but putting it on 
the chamber of commerce, representing the business interests of this 
community, could give us a statement of what they think the increased 
cost of government operation might be under statehood and how they 
would propose raising that additional money. I think that you are 
going to do the cause ‘of statehood more good if you will put it down 
in writing and send it to us. There is no need in guessing here today, 
because you say yourself you are not prepared to do it. But get some- 
body working with the chamber of commerce to get a statement of that 
sort to us. 

Mr. Tatom. You understand, Senator Butler, when a man starts out 
to finance something, and you start talking about somebody’s pocket- 
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book, you run into great opposition. There are many, many people 
in the Territory of Alaska that pay no tax whatever. Now, if I throw 
the thing out here right now, and say what we should recommend on 
that thing, we have immediately drawn our swords. 

The Cuarrman. I do not suggest you do that. 

Mr. Tatom. And I think that would be the wrong approach to the 
thing. 

The Cuamman. But you do think it is reasonable, the request that 
I made, for the chamber of commerce to send us that kind of a report! 

Mr. Tarom. Yes, sir. Right along that line, Senator, the Alaska 
Development Board is preparing and is using the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce booklet form of a type that will bring about a con- 
crete and industrial activity report and on an annual basis out of each 
community in each area in the Territory of Alaska. The paperwork 
on it is being prepared now, and we are having the next board meeting 
here in Fairbanks, tentatively. We have set the date for October 1, 
2, 3, and at that time we expect to have that type of a form ready. 
What you are asking for would go right along jointly with that type 
of a program. 

The CHairman. That will be fine. I might say at this point that 
the transportation costs, it is reasonable to say, must be much higher 
here into Alaska than it is into the States that are contiguous to each 
other in the continental area. There is just no way around that, except 
to try to work it out in a practical manner. Flying up here yesterday 
from Juneau, we sat down for a short time at White Horse and a 
number of us got into cars. I think the other Senators probably 
noticed the same thing, not one big truck but I would say scores of 
trucks originating in Indiana; Peru, Ind. And I noticed others from 
States a long distance from Alaska or the Yukon territory were there 
in White Horse. ‘The same thing is being accomplished by transport- 
ing loaded trailers, putting them on board the ship, setting them off 
at Valdez and maybe other ports so that the transportation costs are 
going to come down a little bit. I hope they will. 

Every time you can reduce that cost, you are giving the cause of 
statehood a great boost in Alaska. 

Mr. Tatrom. Alaska needs a tremendous amount of money. As a 
merchant, many of the manufacturers contracts have to do with the 
word “States.” For example, the battery industry prepays the freight 
on storage batteries for automobiles. We are a distributor for the 
Willard Co. The first 2 years of that contract that was not in effect. 
Several of the battery companies then started prepaying freight to 
Alaska. I took up the subject with the Willard people, and finally 
got that organization to prepay the freight. Today all batteries that 
are shipped to Alaska are prepaid by the manufacturer. 

All tires sold in the Territory of Alaska are prepaid on the same 
basis that they are in the States. Many of the manufacturers have 
financing policies and programs to take care of their equipment. 
The manufacturers on durable goods that ship to Alaska, 99 times out 
of 100 the material is paid for in cash before it leaves the United 
States. There are none of the floor plans available to the people of 
Alaska. It is a Territory, they will have nothing to do with it. I 
am speaking of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and you 
gentlemen are acquainted with it. If this area was a State, that 
organization’s finance program and floor plans would be available to 
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the people of Alaska. When you keep it a Territory, you shut the 
door on tremendous quant ities of money, and Alaska needs money the 
same as any State in the Union needs it. 

Prior to my going into the Army I volunteered my services, I was 
not drafted, and I put in 2 years in the staff office of the ordnance at 
Fort Knox, Ky., and came out of that. Prior to that time I was an 
executive in the Allis-Chalmers Corp. I had been in charge of the 
‘Territory of Alaska for them at various times. I tried desperately 
and cone lusively to get those ty pes of org: mizations Lng extend their 
financing arrangements to the Territory of Alaska. The answer was 
always no. When I started to form this eorporption) the man who 
is now president of Allis-Chalmers, Bill Robertson, and I worked 
under him for 18 years, I was the first employee of the tractor division 
on the pac ifie coast for the Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division, Bill said 
to me, “You don’t need to go to Alaska. We will set up a dealership 
for you in the United States some place. But for God’s sake, man, 
don’t go up to that country. 

He had been in Alaska. I said, “Why?” And he said, “Because 
it isa Territory. It isn’t any good.” 

Bill Roberts is a pretty big man in the United States. 

The CuarrmMan. But you came anyway. 

Mr. Tarom. I came. 

Senator Anperson. I call to your attention that I had just written 
down William Roberts, Allis-Chalmers, because he was a representa- 
tive of this firm in Washington when I was Secretary of Agriculture, 
when they were trying to get steel for the farm machinery equipment 
institute, and I got very well acquainted with him. 

Mr. Tarom. I was the implement manager of the tractor division 
at that time. 

Senator Anperson. I am going to try to find out why he regards this 
area so badly. He isa fine gentleman and he should not think so badly 
of it. 

The Cuatrman. I want to tell you, Mr. Tatom, that there are 4 
Democrats here and 2 Republicans, and that is indicative of the fact 
that partisan politics do not enter into the consideration of this subject 
at all. I hope that the people of Alaska will all come to that realiza- 
tion. Of course, when you get down to voting on certain issues, there 
may be some party division. But during the three terms now, that 
I am serving in the Senate, I have never seen a major subject divided 
down the party line, the Democrats divided and the Republicans 
divided on these principal issues, and there will be a division in the 
party lines on Alaska statehood. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. C hairman, it is also indicative of the fact 
that the Democrats do exercise restraint. We have not tried to take 
advantage of you Republicans. 

Mr. Tarom. That is a nice working arrangement. 

There are many reasons for people having a desire to make Alasks 
a State. People in Alaska put their breeches on one leg at a time 
just the same as they do in Nebraska, and those places. They are 
just common folks. ‘You will find a large group of people in Alaska 
that are hopeful that it will become a State, that they will be finally 
taken into the family, not because they are just waving a flag or any- 
thing of that kind, but because they would like to consider themselves 
a part of the United States, and have the rights and the privileges 
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and the voice that is guaranteed to them by the Constitution. The 
development of our industrial resources of Alaska, I don’t mind telling 
you gentlemen, frankly, is almost a physical impossibility under a 
Territory form of government. 

The CHATRMAN. "They are building something like a $50 million 
plant at Ketchikan without Federal mone Y. 

Mr. Tatom. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. There is talk of a big power project, if not 2 or 3, 
with private capital. 

Mr. Tarom. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I think that every one of the 48 States down in 
the continental area have been developed primarily with private 
industry. 

Mr. Tatom. That is the way this will be developed. 

The Cuatrman. I think Alaska, if, as, and when it becomes a State 
and is developed as it surely will be, will be developed mostly by 
private industry. 

Mr. Tarom. That is right. It should not be financed by the Gov- 
ernment. It should be private capital. But we must have the same 
arrangements and it must not be necessary for an outfit like Alcoa 
to have to go before the Senate of the United States to get a special 
law passed to make it possible for them to buy a suflicient amount of 
land from the Government to put an industrial plant in. That is 
wrong, gentlemen. You cannot develop that way. 

Senator Anperson. Is that what you meant by your statement that 
we are going to have to get out of Territorial status to get industrial 
development ? 

Mr. Tatrom. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Where was this cement plant proposed ? 

Mr. Tatom. Down in the national park, public domain. “We 
must not take it away from the public.’ 

The petroleum resources in Alaska are of vast nature. The Navy 
has this naval research in the Barrow field, Petfour, as it is referred 
to, and there has been a considerable amount of money spent there by 
the Federal Government, something like $50 million. According to 
the Board of Geologists that have made their last reports on it, there 
is oil in the Barrow region, in commercial quantities in three known 
areas, in terrific quantities, of a very high grade. It would appear 
to me and to many other people that we should make an arrange- 
ment to take this reserve, if the Navy could be sold on relinquishing 
it, and prevail upon private oil companies, not the Federal Govern- 
ment but the private oil companies, to go ahead with the development 
and put the field in use. At Umiat, which is about 341 miles from 
here, pipeline miles, is a gas field. The geologist report on that gas 
field at the time it was done was that it was the largest gas field that 
had been discovered in the history of those men’s experience, and 
that the quality of gas is known in the scientific world as the dryest 
of dry gas. That is onlv 241 miles from Fairbanks. 

Senator Anperson. What has happened to that? 

Mr. Tatom. Nothing. It isin a reserve. 

The CuatrmMan. I was going to ask you, is it on the reservation. 

Mr. Tatom. It is on the edge of the reservation. Part of it is in 
Petfour and part of it is out. 
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Senator Anperson. What reservation ? 

Mr. Tatom. The naval reserve. 

Senator ANprerson. You recognize’as we all do that that was staked 
off as a naval reserve merely because nobody else knew what in thun- 
der to do with it. There was no request by the Navy to have it. Do 
you suppose that they could do that to a State very well? 

Mr. Tatrom. No, sir; I am sure they could not, because they would 
have us little buggers just to fight with all the time. This gas field at 
Umiat, we went so far as to ask some authorities on pipelines as to 
what it would cost. It would require a utility company, we know 
that. The estimated cost at that time on a large pipeline for the 
Umiat field would run around $20 million. There is a potential of 
about $4 million in this area for gas, annually. They say it should be 
for that type of a venture a potential of about $50 million. I don’t 
know where their figures came from. 

Senator Anperson. For a $ $20 million pipeline ? 

Mr. Tarom. Yes. Those were some of the stumbling blocks that 
were thrown out. In order to develop this area, and to get it on a 
good, solid economy, we need to rest some of these things in the hands 
of the public so that your utility companies and others can start their 
developments. They cannot do it at the moment. 

If you men think that this military construction program was a 
boom in Alaska, that was just a pink tea party compared to what 
would happen when you started getting actual, permanent industrial 
developments. Gas? My God, it is the staff of life in industry. Pe- 
troleum products, coal products. There are probably 2,000 items that 
are manufactured from the byproducts of coal. It is tremendous. 
Here is Alaska with coal resources, the like of which you will not find 
in any part of the United States, and not bragging, I have been in 
every State of the Union and have lived in "19 of them. I have 
acquaintance es in every major city of the United States and every 

rapital. Alaska, with its resources, its timber, its minerals, its de- 
posits and all, is probably in our lifetime to become the most important 
spot on the face of the earth. 

Senator Anpprson. Industrially as well as militarily ? 

Mr. Tatom. Yes, sir. You cannot take it away from here. 

Senator Anperson. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Tatrom. All we are in hopes of, gentlemen, those of us who are 
for statehood, is that you will look kindly wpon the people that make 
the request, that you will not listen too intently to the monopolistic 
organizations who would like to hold it in the palm of their hands, 
to be exploited at their pleasure. Let’s let the American public, the 
people who hewed out the 48 States of the Nation hew out this empire 
and put the show on the road, and not stymie it any longer. 

The Cuarreman. Mr. Tatom, I want to assure you that the six 
members representing the committe here today are in entire agree- 
ment with your statement. As far as I know, there has been no undue 
influence of any kind used on us either pro or con in trying to decide 
these questions. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Jackson. I just want to commend the witness for making a 
very fine statement. 

I was tremendously impressed with your commonsense approach. 
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Senator Murray. I have no questions. I think that the witness has 
made a splendid statement. I have never heard the problem dissected 
as he has done it here today, and made it appear so clear 

Mr. Tarom. I would like to qualify myself, and I shania have done 
it to begin with. I have never declared my politics, other than I am 
just an American. 

The CuatrMan. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Tarom. Lam just an American citizen, and I have no interest in 
any political job whatever. Lf it became a State tomorrow, I will do 
what I ean for it, but I will not be running for office, but I will help 
you fellows if you want help. 

Senator ANpERSON. | simply want to say to you that 1 feel that this 
area has the most military importance to us of any part of this 
country at the present time, and that a military base is fine, but that 
a population of a million people to stand back of them and to supply 
foods for them and so forth 1s even as important as 14,000 feet run- 
ways. That is why 1 would like to see a State here. 

Senator CLements, How long has the Alaska Development Board 
been in existence ¢ 

Mr. Tarom. Six years, to my knowledge. 

Senator CLements. How long have you been a member of it? 

Mr. Tavom. I was merely appointed about 2 months ago, after the 
change of administration, on nonpartisan. 1 was not endorsed by 
either party. 

Senator CLements. The reason I asked you that is we heard within 
the last 24 hours a very fine statement by another person who had been 
connected with the Alaska Development Board. 

Having created one board of that kind in my own State, I am inter- 
ested in it. 1 want to tell you that if the information you have; and 
the information given us by the young man who had previously been 
connected with it yesterday, Mr. Brown, is an example of what the 
Alaska Development Board is doing, you are on your way, and that 
organization is going to make a fine contribution to your development 
in this country. I want to commend you, too, for your fine statement. 
Yu have an understanding of the problem. You have an understand- 
ing of what it is going to take to cut down the cost of transportation. 
Of course, that is your big problem in getting on a competitive basis 
with other areas of the world. You have in mind right now how’ to 
cut down the cost of that truck transportation up here by making 
something up here to send back in the same bottoms that bring the 
things you need into Alaska. 

Mr. Tatom. We are positive, on this transportation, that in the 
next 18 months the transportation to Alaska will be changed greatly. 
The answer to it is sea trains. The operation of handling freight in 
a modern method will reduce the freight costs on every ton of freight 
to Fairbanks at least 3314 percent. That can be done, gentlemen. 

Senator CLements. You have convinced me today that you know the 
answer of how to get in a competitive position. 

The CuatrMan, Thank you very much, Mr. Tatom. It was a fine 
statement. 

Mr. Rivers. The district judge has concluded the case he was work- 
ing on and invites the committee to use the district courtroom which 
is quite commodious. It will be available to the committee the rest of 
the day. 
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The Cuatrman. I think, Mr. Mayor, that we will complete our 
morning session here and accept his invitation with thanks for this 
afternoon’s session. 

Our next witness is Mike Erceg. I met Mike when I was here 6 
years ago and again last evening. 
You live here, do you ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MIKE ERCEG, OPERATING AND CONSULTING DRILL 
EXPERT, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 














Mr. Ercee. Yes, sir; I have lived here for 47 years. 

The Cuarrman. What is your business, Mike? 

Mr. Ercee. Well, at the present time I do exploration work on min- 
ing, up to the war, this last war, that is. Also, I was agent for Key- 
stone and Star Co., Keystone drilling equipment. I attend to the 
Army quite a lot, and also individuals, laying out pumps and ma- 
chinery, and also mining exploration work besides. 

‘The CHArrMAN. Do you have a printed statement ? 

Mr. Ercec. Yes; I have. 

The CuarrMan. Do you want to read it? 


Senator Murray. I think it would save a lot of time if he will insert 
it into the record. 


The CuatrMAN. If you will give it to the reporter, it will all be 
printed, as you like. 

Mr. Ercee. All right. 
(Mr. Erceg’s prepared statement follows :) 





STATEMENT OF MIKE ERCEG, OPERATING AND CONSULTING DRILI 


STATEHOOD 


. EXPERT, AGAINST 

I am against statehood for Alaska for the reason that we can’t support it. 
We have not any prominent industry that we can depend on. Our gold mining, 
copper, lead, zinc, and all mining industries are down 80 percent from the last 
war. High cost of living has gone up. Prices on metals mined are way down. 
Transportation to Alaska is too high. Taxes are going up on everything. On 
Alaska fisheries it costs too much to catch and can them and they can’t sell it, 
caused by the-high expense of fish. Pulp industry is not big enough for a large 
corporation, only way is to be operated by small operation. One way to develop 
Alaska in the future is a railroad from the States across Canada to Alaska by 
Fairbanks to Nome. That would prove the transportation for the people in 
Alaska. To improve on the farming in way I could see is importing European 
farmers that are willing to make enough to eat on. 

People at the present time in Alaska only 85 percent of population are working 
on bases for the Army on regular construction on the money that was appro- 
priated by Congress. On population in Alaska at the present time fully 35 per- 
cent come from the States as long as the construction season lasts. They come 
in the spring and go out in the fall as long as the job lasts. 


The CuatrmMan. Do you wish to say anything further ? 

Mr. Ercec. Well, I do want to say, Senator Butler, that we talked 
about statehood in 1947, up in the country club, when you were there, 
and also this exploration work, and the farmer industry. I gave you 
at that time a statement about irrigation of the farms. We had 
9 drills that were operating through that country from here to An- 
chorage, Whittier, and all the way up and down. I do say this, 
Senator, that at that time you had a very good hunch about statehood, 


and I think I stand with you on that opinion of yours at that time. 
The Cuatrman. Fine, sir. 
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Mr. Ercec. At that time, a hundred percent. 
Senator Jackson. Are you for statehood now ? 
Mr. Ercec. No; I am not, because I cannot support statehood, and 
nobody else can. ‘This is actually business and politics 
Senator Murray. Did you hear the witness en it p receded you ? 
Mr. Ercec. Yes,I did. I heard them all, the two of them. 
Senator Murray. And you do not think vet of his t sstimony ¢ 
Mr. Ercee. That is a business standpoint. I am talking from a 
dollar and cents, where they get it from, and how I spend it, in an 
honest, legitimate way. That is what you gentlemen are here for, to 
find out from each man. I deal with thousands and thousands of 
mall men, people who are in the country and who are producing, and 
every businessman, and me, too. When you are ti alking about taxes, 
and I did not put this into the paper but I should have—I want to 
show you this. Those are advertised. 
Senator Jackson. What year is this? 
Mr. Ercee. This is 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
Senator Jackson. They are not able to pay their taxes ¢ 
Mr. Ercee. No. Most of them sold the 22d day of June 1953. 
Senator Jackson. What kind of taxes are they liable to pay? Can 
you tell me ¢ 
Mr. Ercee. The independent school district tax. 
Senator Jackson. Real-estate tax? 
Mr. Ercee. Independent school district. 
Senator Jackson. How much were the taxes out there ? 
Mr. Ercee. They are right there. They tax every claim or mine 
and farmers, $100 an acre. 
Senator Jackson. Taxes a hundred dollars an acre? 
Mr. Ercee. No; they assess it a hundred dollars an acre. 
Senator Jackson. That is a matter of local remedy, is it not? 
Mr. Ercee. That is a matter of dollars and cents, Senator. 
Senator Jackson. Maybe some of it is worth more than a hundred 
dollars and maybe some is less than a hundred. 
Mr. Ercee. Some of it is not worth anything. I do know, because 
I cover the country, Senator. 
The CHarrMan. Mike, can we take this with us as an exhibit, or do 
you want to keep it ? 
Mr. Ercea. Well, Senator, I want to mail it to you. Is that all 
right ? 
The Cuarrman. That will be fine. 
Senator CLeMents. What issue of the paper is it? Maybe we can 
get it furnished. 
Mr. Ercec. Fairbanks News Miner. 
The CuHarrman. Monday, January 19, 1953. It is the News Miner. 
Senator CLements. The young lady from the Miner says she will 
furnish a copy of it for the committee. 
The Cuatrman. All right. 
Mr. Ercre. Maybe I can give you something to take along with you, 
Senator. I can give you this, the same thing, from a weekly paper. 
The Cuarmman. May we take this? 
Mr. Ercec. Yes. 
The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. We will insert it into the record. 
(The document referred to follows:) 
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Delinquent property taw rolls, Fairbanks School District for the 
through 1950 


To Whom It May Concern: 


From Jessen’s Weekly, Fairbanks, Alaska, Thursday, January 2: 


1947 


Lot No. 


Bjerremark Subdivision 
1 lot in East Portion Tract A 


Portion Tract A—Lot 14, Van Horn 
Subdivision 
3, block No, 18 
5, block No, 18 
7, block No, 18 
1, block No. 70 
5, block No. 72 
Graehl Subdivisior 
block No, 10 
§. block No. 10 
4, block N 10 
All block N 4 
Judd Subd 
17 
Is 
22A 
24 


200.09 x 745’ Portion Kolde 
200.09’ facing So, ¢ an St 
Rickert Subdivision 
17, block No, 21 
21, block No, 21 
22, block No, 21 
Slater Subdivision 
3, block No. 2 
4, block No, 2 
Homesteads 
TiN, RIW, F. M 
Serial No. 01977, Pat. No. 
NE“ Sec. 21, 160 Acres 
Serial No. 0872, Pat. No. 929388 N% 


Homestead 


ushr 


1067974 


Sec. 29, 320 Acres, 44 Int. 

Serial No. 0406, Pat. No. 1026010 
SW \4 See. 36, 160 Acres 

TIN, RIE, F. M. 

Serial No. 0468, Pat. No. 980819 
SEMSE4, Sec. 5 SWUu4SWK, 
Sec. 4; NWhM, NW, See. 9; 
NEK NEM, N’ SE“ NEX, and 
Wk, NEM, Sec. 8, 260 Acres. 


T1S, R2W, F. M 
Serial No. 0904, Pat. No. 975104 Lots 
2&3 &S5E%NW4,S5SWH NEM, 


Sec. 4, 159.80 Acres. 
T1S, RIE, F. M, 
Serial No. 0364, Pat. No. 933432 
SE4 SWM, SWh SEM, Sec. 


3, 
Whe NEM, Es NW Lots 2 & 3, 


Sec. 10, 317.62 Acres 
ris, R2E, F. M., improvements only 
located on homesteads 
Serial No. 06302, Lot 6, Sec. 10, 


Serial No. 06230 NW\% NE See. 
15, 73.78 Acres, T1S, RIE, F, M,. 

Serial No. 07697, Lot 5, Sec. 9, 22.54 
Acres, TIS, R2E, F. M, 

Mining Claims 
Unpat. Placer Mine Claim on Claims 

Cripple Creek, Evening Star Ass’n, 
4) interest owned. 

Unpat. Placer Claim on 
Creek, Westover Ass’n, 
terest owned 

Pat. No. 103!975 Placer Claims on 
Ester Creek: No. 2 Above Bench 
L. L., full interest owned, 

Pat. No. 1028135 Engineer Creek 
First Chance Ass’n, full interest 


’ 


Happy 
full in- 


owned, 


AND 


ELECTIVE 


assessed 


To whom 


Stanley F. Bird 


Bill Lackey 


Wally Osier 

Marie Mowatt 

Wally Osier 

Vernon & Agnes Cabbell 
John & Peggy Covey 


W. C, Shipley, Estate of 
do 
do 

J. Boyle 

H,. W. Eckert 
do 


Harold \ 
R, Sidars, 
Reenan 

do 

Thomas C. Long 

A. C. Muldoon & V. H 
Skinner. 


mes 


Michael, J 
& Ralph Van- 


Audrey & Kenneth O’Hara 
1 


do 
Jame 
ak 


Sturgell 


Paul Perry Myers..... 
Vincent Matetich 


Tony Radak 


Thomas J. Keenan. 


5. D. Russell 


M ike 


Bedeff 


Maude Boyle 


Torvald A. Rostad_..... 


E. J. Akeson 


Marie Auga. 


Ellen Currier 


Alphonse L’ Heureux 


Taxes 


16. 


16. 


26. 


16. 


31 


54. 


50 
50 
00 
00 


OO 


00 


00 


80 


. 00 


. 00 


. 00 | 


~ 
nD 


SO 


1953) 


TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 1, 1947 


Pen 
ilty 
$0.13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
15 
7 
10 
40) 
13 
13 
18 
18 
18 
21.00 
~ 

1. 80 
18 

3. 93 
1. 60 
1, 60 
1, 60 
2. 60 
1, 60 
3. 18 
. 70 
1.00 
- 40 
. 80 
5. 48 


GOVERNORSHIP 





years 194) 


Inter- 


$0. 5 


1.10 
1.10 


2.19 


1.10 
1.10 


1. 64 
1. 64 
9. 05 


14, 26 


30. 14 


26 


% 


> 
26. ¢ 


90. 


42 
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1947 


GOVERNORSHIP 


Delinquent property tag rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 
through 1950—Continued 


1947—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 1, 1947—Continued 








Silence yet ‘ayag| Pen | Inter- | -,.. 
Lot No. To whom assessed l'axes alty ent Total 
Mining Claims—Continued | 
Pat. No. 1031015 on St. Patrick 
Creek 
Discovery, full interest owned Luther C. Hess 7.50 | $0.75 | $2.19 | $10. 44 
No. 1 above Discovery, full in- ead 6.13 . 61 3.29) 10.03 
terest owned. | 
Pat. No. 921827 on Engineer Creek: cca. 15. 00 1. 50 8. 22 24. 72 
Gold Engine Bench, full interest 
owned. 
Pat. Placer Claims on Goldstream | Robert Kelly and Mat Cos- 5.05 51 2.74| 830 
Pat. No. 999776 No. 16 Below 4T tilena. 
L. L., full interest owned. | 
Pat. No. 994121 No. 14 Below 4T- do.... 6. 38 64 3.29 | 10.31 
L. L., full interest owned. | 
On Alder Creek | 
Golden Eagle, full interest | Joel Mills... 1.00 .10 . 55 1. 65 
owned. | 
Raven, full interest owned Oona 1.00 .10 . 56 | 1. 65 
Owl, full interest owned do.... 1. 00 .10 . 55 1. 65 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Upper- | 
Ready Bullion Creek | 
The Old Gold, full interest | J. C. McEachern 2. 38 24 1.10 3. 72 
owned. 
Rose Association, full interest do 5.7 58 | 3.20) 9.62 
owned. 
Little Rose Association, full do. 5.75 58 | 3.29 9. 62 
interest owned. 
Pat. No. 1008813 Lode Claims St. | 
Patrick-Ester Dome Creek | 
Yellow Jacket, }4 interest owned_| Clark C. Smitt 9.00 0 | 493) 14.83 
Mohawk, 44 interest owned do 9. 00 9 | 493) 14.83 
Mohawk No. 2, \ interest owned do 9. 00 90 4. % 14. 83 
Mohawk No. 3, 4 interest owned lo 9. 00 90 4.93 | 14.83 
Liberty, 44 interest owned do 9. 00 90 4.98 14. 83 
Spite Fraction, 44 interest owned do 14 05 55 1.04 
Peg Leg, \ interest owned do 9. 00 . 90 4. 93 14. &3 
Bond Holder, 4 interest owned lo 9. 00 90 4. 93 14. 83 
Bond Holder Extension, 4 in- do 9. 00 90 | 493] 14.83 
terest owned. | 
Improvements only located on Mining | 
Claims | 
Located on Happy Creek } 
TiN, R1W 
(frame house) 1S-1R 18 x 24, | Nickoloff Mines, Inc 2. 50 25 1.64; 439 
sll interest owned 
(frame house) 1S-2R 18 x 24, lo 2. 50 25 1. 64 4.39 
all interest owned. 
Garage 15 x 20, all interest do 25 .03 . 55 | . 83 
owned | 
Frame Mill Bldg., 48 x 72, do 15. 00 1. 50 8.22 | 24.72 
all interest owned. 
1iM8—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1948 
Bjerremark Subdivision: 
| lot in East Portion Tract A Stanley E. Bird $1.50 | $0.15 $0.85 | $2.50 
Por. Tract A, Lot 14 
(Van Horn Subdivisior Bill Lackey 1. 50 15 85 2. 50 
3, block No. 18 Wally Osier 1. 50 1 85 2. 
, block No. 18 Marie Mowatt 1. 50 15 . 85 2. 50 
7, block No. 18 Wally Osier 1. 3 15 85 2. 50 
East Portion, block No. 32 Ray and Vernestine Wright 7. 50 3.75 | 16.19 7. 44 
D. B. A. Beachcomber 
Club. 
1, block No. 70 Vernon and Agnes Cabbell 1. 5 15 - 85 2. 50 
2, block No. 70 0 1. 50 15 SO 2. 50 
5, block No. 72 John and Peggy t 1. 50 15 85 2. 50 
Gateway Subdivision: 
7, block No. 5 Raymond A. Phillips 9. 00 -90; 4.03 3. 93 
Graeh] Subdivision 
2, block No. 10 W.C, Shipley, Estate 1. 80 18 85 2. 83 
3, block No. 10 do 1. 80 18 s 2.8 
4, block No. 10 do 1. 20 12 5 1. 87 
Hamilton Acres Subdivision 
1, block No. 5 R. H. Russell 1. 50 «15 . 85 2. 50 
2, block No. 5 do 1. 50 15 85 2. i 
13, block No. 7 Charles H. Keaton 1. 30 15 85 2. 50 
4, block No. 8 Gilbert and Irene Crawford 1. 50 15 85 2. £0 


40035—53——_19 
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through 1950 Continued 
48—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 
Lot No To whom assessed 
Judd Subdivisior 
17 H. W. Eckert 
1s do 
22 Harold V. Michael, James 
R. Sidarsand Ralph Van- 
Reenan 
22A lo 
24 Thomas C. Long 
200.00’ x 745’ Portion Kolde Homestead | A. C. Muldoon and V. H 


(200.09’ facing So. Cushman St 
Lemeta Subdivision 
9, block No. 4 
5, block No, 12 


3, block No. 14 

2, block No. 21 

Rickert Subdivision 
13, block No. 18 
17, block No, 21 


21, block No, 21 
22, block No. 21 
9, block No. 24 


SI iter Sul div sion 
3, block No. 2 
4, block No, 2 


1948 — Hlomesteads 
riN—RIW 
Serial No. 01977, Pat. No. 1067974, 
NE} Sec. 21, 160 Acres 
Serial No. 0406, Pat. No. 1026010, 
SW 14 Sec. 36, 160 Acre 
Serial No, 0372, Pat. No. 929388, N 
Sec. 29, 320 Acres, Int 
TIN—RIE 
Serial, No. 0468, Pat. No. 980819, 
Sk% SEM Sec. 5, SWiK SW 
Sec. 4, NW14 NW Sec. 9, NEM 
NI 4, NWSI ;NEWWUNE 
Sec. 8, 260 Acres 
Serial No. 0443, Pat. No. 1075885, 
Lot 1, NE4 NW\% NW NEM 
Sec. 9, SE%4 SWt4 SW'4 SEM 
Se 4, 319.60 Acres 
ris—R2W 
Serial No. 0994, Pat. No. 975104 
SE4 NW SW NE and Lots 
2 and 3, Sec. 4, 159.80 Acres 
Serial No, 03689, U.of A. Clear List 
No. 1, Lot 2, See. 28, 31.03 Acres 
TIS—RIW 
Serial No. 03873, Pat. No. 114899, 
SE 44 Sec. 22, 160 Acres 
riS—-R1E 
Serial No. 0364, Pat. No. 933432, 
SE\4% SWi&% SW SE See. 3, 
W% NE“ EYNW 4, Lot 2and3, 
Sec. 10, 317.62 Acres 
1948—Improvements Only—Located on 
Homesteads | 
TIS—RIE } 


Serial No. 06302, Lot 6, See. 10 | 

Serial No. 06230 NW 4 NE Sec. 15 

Located on Serial No. 07697, Lot 5, 
Sec. 9, 22.54 Acres, TIS—R2E. | 

Mining Claims 
Claims: 

Claim on Cripple Creek: Evening 

Star Assoc., 42 interest owned 


1948 


Unpat. Placer Claim on Happy 
Creek 
Westover Assoc., full interest 
owned. 


Placer Claim No, 2 Pat. No. 1034975 
Above Bench L, L. 





AND 


ELECTIVE 


Skinner 


Robert Fitzgerald 


Clarence and 
Farmer 
John W. Buckner 
Hilda E. and Harris 
Jackson 
Lacie O. Jane 
Audrey and 
O'Hara 
ao 
do 
Clyde McLaughlin 
John W. VanDyke 
James Sturgell 


lony 


Vincent Matetich 


sD 


Russell 
James E. Ward 
Herbert F 


Grawert 


Mike Bedeff 


Maude Boyle 
Torvald A. Rostad 


E. J. Acheson 


Marie Auga 


Ellen Currier 


Thelma 


Ww 


Kenneth 


and 


15, 


1948 


Taxe 


$1. 50 


2. 10 


2. 10 
2. 10 


252. 00 


1. 80 
1. 80 


1. 80 
1, 80 
9. 00 
3. 00 
3.00 


21. 60 
4. 20 


2.10 


47.10 


19. 20 


19. 20 


31. 20 


x 


38. 16 


8. 40 
12.00 


4. 80 


¥. 60 


9. 26 | 


( 


Pen- 
alty 


te 


18 


18 


90 


. 30 


30 
16 
42 


84 


92 
38 


40 


82 


S4 
20 


. 48 


93 


GOVERNORSHIP 


ued 


Inter 


Ho 


t 


85 
&5 


85 


107. 35 


16, 


&3 
28 


28 


70 


RS 
. 02 


09 
OY 


09 


09 


70 


41 


19 


41 


11 


13 


26 


. 83 


29 


29. : 


90 ¢ 


14 


14. 
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65 
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41 


82 
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Delinquent property tar rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 


194S—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1948 


Lot No 


48 Mining Claims—Continued 

Pat. No. 1028435 Engineer Creek 
First Chance Assoc., full interest 
owned. 

Pat. No. 1031015 Placer Claim on 
St. Patrick Creek: Discovery, full 
interest owned. 

No. 1 Above Discovery, full interest 
owned. 

Pat. No. 921827 Placer Claim on 
Engineer Creek: Gold Engine 
bench, full interest owned 

Located on Alder Creek 

Golden Eagle 
Raven 
Owl 
Located on Goldstream Creek 
Pat. No. 999776 No. 16 Below, 
full interest owned 


Pat. No. 994121 No. 14 Below, | 


full interest owned 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ready 
Bullion Creek: 
Paper Dollar 
Gold Dollar 
Silver Dollar 
Unpat, Placer Claims on Upper 
Ready Bullion Creek 
The Old Gold, full interest 
owned 
Rose Assoc., full interest owned 
Little Rose Assoc., full interest 
owned 
Improvements 
Pat. No. 1008813 Lode Claims on St 
Patrick Creek 
Yellow Jacket, 4 interest owned 
Mohawk, 4 interest owned 
Mohawk No. 2 \%_ interest 
owned 
Mohawk No. 3, 4 _ interest 
owned 
Liberty, 4 interest owned 
Spite Fraction, 4 _ interest 
owned 
Peg Leg, 4 interest owned 
Bond Holder, }4 interestowned 
Bond Holder Extension, 44 in 
terest owned 
48-—-Improvements Only Located on Min- 
ing Claims 
Located on Happy Creek T1N—RI1W 
Frame House, 18 x 24, all interest 
owned 
Frame House, 18 x 24, all interest 
owned. 
Garage, 15 x 20, all interest owned 
Mill Bldg., 48 x 72, all interest 
owned. 


To whom assessed 


Alphonse L’Heureux 


Luther C. Hess 


Joel Mills 
do 
do 


Robert Kelly and Mat Cos 


tilena 
do 


J. C. MeEachern 
do 


do 


do 
do 


do 


do 


Clark C,. Smith 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


Nickaloff Mines, Inc 


do 


do 


do 


Taxes | 


$65. 7 


tome 


10 
10 
10. 


10 


10. 


10 
10 
10 


00 | 


35 


40 
40 
40 


50 
SO 


80 
80 
80 


SO 


80 


of 


80 
8U 
SO 


00 


- 30 


. 00 


Continued 


| 
Pen 
alty 


Inter 


est 


| $6.58 |$28 


3. 00 


bo habe 


. 61 


24 
. 24 
24 


- 60 


1. 08 
1. 08 
1.08 
1. 08 


1.08 
05 


1. 08 


1. 08 
1. 08 


30 
. 30 


- 03 


1. 80 


to 


43 
43 | 
43 


2. 56 


41 


69 
69 
69 
69 


69 


. 43 


69 
69 


69 


“I~ 


16 
16 


Total 


. 49 


i9 
49 


33 


O8 


16 


16 57 


16, 


16. 5 


16 
le 


58 


76 


47 
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Delinquent property tag rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 


1949—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT OCT. 15, 1949 





Lot No. 





Aurora Subdivision: 
2, block No, 1....-..-- 
3, block No, 1_...- 
9, block No. 5 
Bjerremark Subdivision: 
1 lot in East Portion Tract A_.-.- 
Portion Tract A, Lot 14 (Van 
Subdivision). 
3, block No. 18 
SHE IES TEL dun tbe dechanccuecaaes 
7, block No. 18......-.. 
7, block No. 20__.. 
East 44, block No. 


8, block No. 53 


1, block No. 
2, block No. 
Graehl Subdivision: 
2, block No. 10. ...-- 
3, block No, 10-. 
a cate el 
CE Dh on cide mam ameeioewein 
Hamilton Acres: 
i Ok Bie on candlindunden i. 
13, block No. 17 
Judd Subdivision: 


Tenee 





200.09 x 745’ Portion Kolde Homestead 
(200.09 facing So. Cushman St.) 
Lemeta Subdivision: 
ES SE Was ae ee 
S38 ers ee anand 


Riekert Subdivision: 
5 (East 10’), block No. 13 
13, block No, 18_... 
17, block No. 21 





21, block No. 21 
22, block No. 21 
9, block No. 24 





Slater Subdivision: 
OO 4 Oe eS ee eee 
4, block No. 2....--- 
oy) OU a eee ee 
1949— Homesteads: 
TIN—R2E: 
Serial No. 06913 Pat. No. 1125299 5 
Acre Tract SE SE Sec. 30 
CIN—R2E. 
Sutherland Subdivision: 1......... 
Timberline Subdivision: 4, block No. Wh 
1949— Homesteads: 
TIN—RIW: 
Serial No. 0396 Pat. No. 671821 Por. 
SE SEX Sec. 13 Por. EM NW, 
Sec. 24, TIN—RIW E% NWK 
NW NE & L. 1 & 2 Sec. 19 
(TIN—RIE) & Serial No. 0388 
Pat. No. 838260 SEX SWM%, SWiK 
SE Sec. 13 W% NEM, Sec. 24 
Serial No. 0389 Pat. No. 847592 N}% 
8 Sec. 13 Total A. 773.8. 
Serial No. 01977 Pat. No. 1067974 


NE Sec. 21 160 A. 
Serial No. 0372 Pat. No. 929388 N% | Vincent Matetich 
Sec. 29 4 Int. 320 A. 
Serial No. 0372 Pat. No. 929388 N% | Anton Radak 
Sec. 29 % Int. 320 A. 
Serial No. 0406 Pat, No. 1026010 | Tony Radak 
SW Sec. 36 160 A. 


| Marie Mowatt 


W. L. Bergeson and C, A. 
Johnson. 
| Vernon and Agee Cabbell_- 
eile GO iss. Beth Wied 
W.Cc. one, Estate of. - 
ea ania wil 
eet aniiimangulttann cite 
Cd cetnutsmwcnmiad a 








| Stanley E. Bird 
[I iidinseanscnnnm onl 


— 
Clyde 


To whom assessed 


N. B. Hillier 


--do.. 


sf) Ee 

Wally Osier.......-..-.----- 

Oscar Kliva..-- 

Ray and Vernestine W right 
D. B. A. Beachcomber. 


Gilbert and Irene Crawford - 
Gordon Nunley 


H, ye Eckert 


“Haron Vv. “Michael, | James 
R. Sidars and Ralph 
Van Reenan. 
step ieliiadssan indian Ripon diate 

“Thomas C. Long 

A. C. Muldoon wy V. H. 
Skinner. 


John W. Buckner 
Hilda FE. 
Jackson. 


and Harris W. | 


BAG Oi TRIE nce ~cnnstees 
Sf ee 
Audrey and ‘Kenneth | 
O’Hara. 
..do 


McLaughlin 
John VanDyke. 


Frank Betschart, Estate of. . 


Tom Wilson 
Herbert 


E. Allen od 


Charles McGrath 


Paul Perry Myers-..-....-..-- 








| or Pene | 
Taxes alty 
$3.10 | $0.31 
3.10 31 
3.10 31 
2. 50 - 25 
2. 50 a) 
3. 50 35 
3. 50 35 
3. 50 . 35 
2. 50 .25 
61.25 | 6.13 
2.50} .25 
7. 50 .75 
2. 50 +25 
3.75 . 88 
3. 75 . 38 
1.85 .19 
4. 30 48 
11.25} 1.13 
2. 50 25 
2. 50 - 25 
2. 50 . 25 
5.00 - 50 
5. 00 . 50 
5.00 | 50 
|525. 00 | 52. 50 
3.75 . 38 
3.7 . 38 
1.25 .13 
18.75 | 1.88 
6. 25 . 63 
6. 25 . 63 
45.00} 4.50 
8. 75 . 88 
4.35 44 
98.10 | 9.81 
5.00 . 50 
8. 25 . 83 
92.50 | 9.25 
15.60 | 1.56 
268. 50 | 26.85 
40.00 | 4.00 
40.00 | 4.00 
40.00 | 4.00 
40.00 | 4.00 


























Inter- 
est | Total 
| 
$0.91 | $4.32 
91 4. 32 
91 4.32 
91) 3.66 
-91 3. 66 
1. 22 5. 07 
1.22 5. 07 
1. 22 | 5. 07 
-91 3. 66 
18. 56 85. 94 
| 
91) 3.66 
2.43 | 10.68 
91 3. 66 
1.22 5.35 
1. 22 5.35 
. 61 2. 65 
1.22 5.95 
3. 35 15. 73 
- 91 3. 66 
.91 3. 66 
. 91 3. 66 
1.52]; 7.02 
1. 52 7. 02 
1.52] 7.02 
159. 78 | 737. 28 
1.22 | 
1. 22 
. 30 1. 68 
5. 78 26. 41 
1.83 8. 71 
1. 83 8.7 
13.69 | 65.19 
2.74 12. 37 
1. 22 6. 01 
29.82 | 137. 73 
1. 52 7.02 
1. 35 10. 43 
28.30 | 130.05 
4, 87 22. 03 
81.87 | 377.22 
12.17 56.17 
12.17 56. 17 
12.17 | 56.17 
12.17 | 56.17 
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Delinquent property tag rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 


19499-—-TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT OOT, 15, 1949—Continued 








| p . 
Lot No. To whom assessed Taxes | I —_ Inte ™! Total 
| alty est | 
1949—Homesteads—Continued | | | 
TIN—RI1E 
Serial No. 0468 Pat. No. 980819 SE% | Thomas J, Keenan_.____._- $65.00 | $6.50 |$19.78 | $01. 28 
SE% Sec. 5 SWM% SW Sec. 4 } j | | 
NW NW Sec. 9 NEM NEM, | | | 
N\% SEX NEM, WK NEX Sec. 8 | | | 
260 A. | ! 
Serial No. 0443 Pat. No. 1075895 Lot | Mrs. L. C. MeCain._..__- 80.00 | 8.00 | 24.35 | 112,35 
1,NE% NWM% NWK NE Sec. 9 | | 
SE%4 SWK SW SEM Sec. 4 } 
319.60 A. } | | 
T1IS—R2W: | | } 
Serial No. 0994 Pat. 975104 SE | S. D. Russell__..............| 40.00 | 4.00] 1217 | 56,17 
NW, SW NEM & Lots2 &3 | | 
Sec. 4 159.80 A. | } 
Serial No. 03689 University of Alaska | Clarence E. Blank........_- 2. 50 | 25; .91) 3.66 
Clear List Lot: 3 Sec. 22 6.72 A. | | | | | 
Serial No. 03689 U. of A. Clear List | James E. Ward_..........-- | 7.95} .80] 243] 1118 
No. 1 Lot: 2 Sec. 28 31.03 A. | | | 
ris—R1W: 
Serial No. 04662 Pat. No. 1125543 N¥%4 | Lacie O. James_...........-- 42. 40 4.24 | 12.78 59, 42 
NW Sec. 17 NE“ NE See. 18 | } } 
& Lot 15 See. 8 169.67 A. j 
Serial No. 03873 Pat. No. 114899SE% | Herbert F. Grawert.........| 15.00 1.50 | 4.56 | 21,06 
Sec. 22 160 A. | } | 
1S—RIE 
Serial No. 0364 Pat. No. 983432 | Mike Bedeff._........ nanos 89. 50 8. 95 27.39 | 125,84 
SEM4% SW SWiK SEX Sec. 3 | | 
Wh NE E¥% NW Lot: 2&3 | } 
Sec. 10 137.62 A. 
Serial No. 06182 Pat. No. 1126567 Maceo A. Richmond..-.....- | 6.25 . 63 1. 83 | 8.71 
Lot 2 Sec. 9 24.63 A. } 
49—Lmprovement Located on Home- 
TIS—RIE: } | 
j Unpat. Millsite on Chena River-.. Jerry Evans, Bill Brooks, | 28.75 2. 88 8. 83 40, 46 
i und Finn Brooks. } 
| Located on: Serial No. 06302 Lot 6 | Maude Boyle...............} 17.50 1.75 | 5. 47 24. 72 
j Sec. 10 Serial No. 06230 NW | 
NE See. 15 73.78 A. 
ris t2E | 
Located on: Serial No. 07697 Lot: | Torvald A. Rostad..........| 25.00 2. 50 7. 61 35. 11 
5 See. 9 22.54 A. | 
Located .on: Serial No. 06093 L. 2 | Cline 8. Koonz D. B. A. | 50.00 5.00 | 15, 22 0. 22 
Sec. 32 25.75 A. Serial No. 06222 Four-K Food Processing. 
SEW NW‘ NEM 8WHK € L. } 
3 & 6 Sec, 32 139.51 A. } 
149— Mining Claims: } | | 
Claims | 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Cripple | E. J. Akeson....... ..| 5.00 50} 1.52 7. 02 
Creek: Evening Star Association, | 
14 interest owned. | 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Happy | Marie Auga.....-- ‘ 5. 00 50 1. 52 7.02 
Creek: Westover Association, 
interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Big El- | Cecil Clegg..................) 10.00 1.00} 3.04 14. 04 
dorado Creek: Payday, full inter- 
est owned. | 
Kalosin, 4 interest owned.._....-- re —— 3.00 0} .o 4. 21 
Bear, 4 interest owned do.... . d 3. 00 .30 91 4. 21 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ready Bul- 
lion Creek 
Thunderbolt, 44 interest owned..| Harvey D. Coon_..........-. 4) .91 4.60 
Solomon, 4 interest owned......|.....do...... . . | 34; .91 4. 60 
Sea Biscuit, 4 interest owned. .-.|.....do............- ‘s | 34 91 4.60 
Ajax, % interest owned__.. palates 5 ‘ } . 34 . 91 4.60 
Dean, % interest owned -.....- ancllidcencotpdunetnndhaees 34 91 4. 60 
i El] Pabra Muchacho, % interest |.....do........- onecnentor 34 91 4.60 
owned. | 
j Kingfishes, 4 interest owned do... eae ea 3.35 .34 .91 4.60 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Happy Ross Cosgrove............--} 1.65 17 .61 2. 43 
I Creek: Discovery, % interest | 
| owned. | 
No. 1 below, 4% interest owned.--- i esctieeedeneied aa 1. 65 ih 3 2. 43 
Happy Association, 4 interest |..... Qinian si 13. 30 1.33 3. 95 18. 58 
owned. 
Pat. No. 1034975 on Ester Creek Ellen Currier. .- 19.30 | 1.93 5. 78 27.01 


No. 2 Above Bn. L. L. 
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through 1950—Continued 





19499—-TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT OCT. 15, 1949—Continued 


Lot No. 


To whom assessed 


1949—Mining Claims—Continued 


Claims 


Continued 
Unpat 
Cre ¢ k 


terest owned 


Placer Claims on St 
Luela & Adams, full inter- 


Patrick 


Paul Drazenovich .. 


+, Engman 


Unpat. Lode Claims on St. Patrick do.. 
Creek: Montgomery, full interest 
owned | 
No. 1 Black Bear, full interest owned sins 
No. 3 Tito, full interest owned ments 
P and Z Lode, full interest owned do... 
D and Z Lode, full interest owned do 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Eva Creek 
St. Paul, 4 interest owned Mrs. A. 
Lepricon, 44 interest owned S do 
Starlight One, \4 interest owned. do 
Unpat. Lode on St. Patrick Creek do... 


St. Patrick, 4 interest owned, 


Unpat. Placer Claims on Ace Creek 


Black Diamond 
interest owned 
California 


A Sx 





ciation, full 


Gartner 
Erceg). 


Mike Erceg- 


(Guardian 


Association, full interest do 
owned, 
Unpat, Placer Claims on St. Patrick do. 
Creek: Happy Home Association, 
full interest owned 
Hossier Fraction, full interest owned ..do. 
Owl Association, full interest owned do. 
Michigan Association, full interest do. 
owned | 
No. 1 Below 1T-RL, full interest |.....do- 
owned 
Erceg Bench, full interest owned. . do. 
Roger Claim, full interest owned -- . ...do. 
Pat. No. 1031018 Placer Claims on St. |-.-.--- do. 
Patrick Creek: Hossier, full | 
interest owned | 
Pat. No. 1101214 No.3 Below 1T-LL, do 
full interest owned 
No. 4 Below IT-LL, full interest do. 
ow ned, 
No. 5 Below IT-LL, full interest | do. 
owned 
No. 6 Below IT-LL, full interest | do. - 
owned. 
No. 5 Below Creek Claim, full do. 
full interest owned. 
Pat. No. 1113077 Keystone, full do.. 
interest owned. 
Alaska Association, full interest do 
owned. 
Pat. No. 900524 Long Association, do. 
44 interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Ester ee 
Creek: Keystone Association, full 
interest owned 
No. 7 Below Discovery, full interest do. 
owned. 
Pat. No. 899571 Placer Claims on do. 
Goldstream: Lower 4 of 22-A, 
full interest owned. 
23-A Placer, full interest owned = do... 
23 Association, full interest owned do. 
Pat. No. 1039435 Placer claims on | George 
Goldstream: No. 23 Below, full Mike 
interest owned. 
No. 22 A Below, full interest owned _| do. 
No. 22 Below, full interest owned ‘ do... 
Discovery Creek Claim, full interest | do. 
owned, 
Pat. No. 1113076 Washington Asso- |--.-.do- 
ciation, full interest owned. 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Happy 
Creek: 
Alaska Homestake No. 1, M2 | Warren L, 
interest owned. 
Alaska Homestake No. 2, a2 |----- do. 
interest owned. | 
Frisco Fraction No. 2, 4 interest |. --.--do. 


owned. 


Taxes 


$15. 45 
20. 41 | 


20. 41 
20. 41 
20. 41 
20, 41 


5. 00 | 


40. 00 


25.00 | 


5. 00 
5. 00 
13. 00 
21. 60 
21. 60 
21. 60 | 
21. 60 
21. 60 | 
20.00 | 


25. 00 


10. 00 


5.00 
16. 00 | 
20. 00 


48. 00 
11.00 


10. 00 
12. 00 
15. 00 


.|120. 00 


Pen- 


alty 


$1.! 


n 


nh te bo 


m 


4 


04 
04 
04 
O4 


. 68 


. OR 


68 
bs 


00 


. 00 


. 50 


00 


. 50 


. 50 


. 50 


nv NS WN 


ro 


— db 


50 
30 


16 


16 
16 
16 


16 


. 50 
.70 


. 00 


. 60 


. 00 
. 80 
.10 


. 00 
. 20 
. 50 


00 | 


Inter- 


er Tot 


$4.56 | $21.5 





6. 09 28. 54 
6. 09 28. 54 
6.09 28. 44 
6. 09 28, 54 
6. 09 28. 54 
2. 13 9. 59 
2. 13 9. 59 
2.13 9, 59 
2.13 9. 59 
8. 22 87. 37 
3. 04 14. 04 
3. 04 14. 04 
1. 52 7. 02 
12.17 56, 17 
7.61 35. 11 
1.52 7. 02 
1! 7.02 
L. 7. 02 
3. f 18. 25 
6.70 30. 46 
6.70 30. 46 
6. 70 30. 46 
6. 70 30. 46 
6.70 30. 46 
6. 09 28. 09 
7.61 35. 11 
14. 30 66. 00 
3.04 14. 04 
1. 52 7.02 
4. 87 22, 47 
6.09 28. 09 
14. 60 67.40 
3. 24 15, 44 
3.04 14, 04 
3. 65 16, 85 
4. 56 21. 06 
36. 52 | 168. 52 
.30 1, 24 
.30 1,24 
91 4. 60 


3 
% 
£ 


| 
' 
' 
| 


L 
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Delinquent property tax rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 
1949—-TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT OCT. 15, 1949—Continued 


Lot No l'o whom assessed Faxes | Pen- | Inter- | rota) 


349—Mining Claims—Continued 
Claims—Continued 
































Unpat. Placer Claim on Ace Creek William Hard $2.50 | $0.25 | $0.91 $3. 66 
No. 1 Above, 4 interest owned 
Pat. Placer Claims on Goldstream | Robert Kelly and Mat Cos 40. 00 4.00 | 12.17 56. 17 
Pat. No. 999776 No. 16 Below tilina 
{T-L.L., full interest owned 
Pat. No. 994121 No. 14 Below 41 lo 17. 00 1.70 5.17 23. 87 
L. L., full interest owned 
Pat. No. 1031015 Placer Claim on St Luther C. Hess 20. 00 2. 00 6.09 2 NO 
Patrick Creek: Discovery, full 
interest owned 
No. 1 Above Discovery, full interest lo 16. 33 1. 63 4.87 2 83 
owned, 
Pat. No. 921827 Placer Claim on lo. 40. 00 4.00 | 12.17 56. 17 
Engineer Creek: Gold Engin 
Bench, full interest owned 
Unpat. Lode Clair on Isabella Frank Isaacson, Estate of 5. 00 50 1. 52 7. 02 
Creek: Boulder Lode, % interest 
owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Big Eldo- | Mike Jankovich 6. 65 .67 | 2.13 9. 45 
dorado Creek: Kolosin Associa 
tion, 344 interest owned 
Bear Association, 24 interest owned lo 6. 65 67 9. 45 
Unpat. Lode Claim n Hapy David H. Joesting 5. 00 50 7. 02 
Creek: Blue Ribbon, 4 interest 
owned 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Ace Creek George Keeling 5. 00 . 50 1. 52 7.02 
Sweetheart Association, 44 interest 
owned, 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Happy 
Creek 
Discovery, 4 interest owned Gladys E. Kinne 1. 65 17 61 9 43 
No. 1 Below, % interest owned to 1. 65 17 61} 2.43 
Happy Association, 4% interest j 13. 30 1. 33 3. 95 18. 58 
owned 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ready Bul 
lion Creek 
Thunderbolt, 44 interest owned Hilary H. Kling 3. 35 34 91 4. 60 
& mn, 44 interest owned d ws ‘4 91 4, 60 
Sea Biscuit, 44 interest owned ) 5 34 1 4 60 
Ajax, 44 interest owned lo 5 4 91 4. 60 
Dean, 44 interest owned do 5 34 91 4.0 
E! Pabre Muchacho, \% interest i) . 35 { 91 4. 60 
ywned 
Kingfishes, 44 interest ow 1 do oh 5 $4 91 41.60 
Pat. No. 1028435 Placer Claim on Alphone L’Heureux. 136.90 | 13.69 | 41.69 | 192,28 
Engineer Creek: First Chance As 
sociation, full interest owned. 
Located on Alder Creek 
Golden Eagle. Toe) Mill 5 Mn so} 1.52 202 
Raven. io 5. 00 71) 1. 52 y2 
Owl lo__. 00 0 1. 52 7. 02 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ready Bul 
lion 
Paper Dollar, full interest owned J. C. MeEachern 11. 79 1.18 65 16. 62 
Gold Dollar, full interest ow 1 io 1.79 1.18 f 16. 62 
Silver Dollar, full interest owned do 11. 79 1.18 3. f 16. 62 
Million Dollar, full interest a. 11.79 1.18 3. 65 16, 62 
owned 
Fourth of July, full interest do 11.79 1, 18 3. 65 16. 62 
owned. 
Thunderbolt, 4 interest owned iG.s. « 3.35 34 91 4. 60 
Salmon, % interest owned lo 5 t 91 +. 
Sea Biscuit, 44 interest owne 1 3. 35 34 | 4. 60 
Alax, 44 interest owne lo 5 4 91 4.60 
Dean, 4 interest ow 1 do 3. 35 34 )} 4. 60 
El Pabre Muchacho, % interest do 3.35 .34 i] 4. 60 
owned. 
Kingfishes, 44 interest owned do 3. 35 34 91 4. 60 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Ready Bul- io 5. 00 . 0 1. 52 7.02 


lion Creek: The Old Gold, 4% in- 
terest owned. 

Unpat. Placer Claims on St. Patrick lo 11. 79 1.18 3. 65 16. 62 
Creek: Rose Association, full in- 
terest owned 

Little Rose Association, full interest |.....do--.- 11. 79 118} 3.65 16. 62 
owned, 
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Delinquent property tax rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 194 


through 1950—Continued 
1949—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT OCT. 15, 1949—Continued 














7 


} ] } 
| erie, | 
Lot No. To whom assessed | Taxes | _ | Inter- | Total 
alty est | 
| j 
1949—Mining Claims—Continued | 
Claims—Continued 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ester Creek: 
Nellie, full interest owned Gus Parris...........-...-.-|$10.00 | $1.00 | $3.04 | $14.04 
Manhattan, full interest owned. .-| acnteiiecascuedy Mens, bee | mee) 16.08 
Soc. Security No. 1, full interest asus, mau tolsdhabeaniseeas ant 1.00 3.04 14.04 
owned | | | | 
Soc. Security No. 2, full interest |.....do..............-..... 10.00 | 1.00] 3.04 14, 04 
owned. | | 
Peg, full interest owned do aoe ov 10.00} 1.00} 3.04] 14.04 
Empress, full interest owned. - - do 10. 00 1.00 | 3.04 14. 04 
Dollie, full interest owned do ae 10.00} 1.00 3. 04 14. 04 
Cash, full interest owned araale : 10.00 | 1.00 3. 04 14. 04 
Carry, full interest owned do a 10. 00 1.00 3.04 14. 04 
Deen, full interest owned an snack Ee 1.00 3.04 14. 04 
Bear, full interest owned aa adde te 10. 00 1.00 3. 04 14, 04 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Alder Creek 
Birch Assoc., full interest owned.| Chas. Phillips & Co 10. 00 1.00 | 3.04 14. 04 
Moose Assoc., full interest owned |- do eke ‘ 5.00 . 50 1. 52 7.02 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Ester Creek | 
No. 10 Creek, full interest owned.| Charles E. Porter... 5.00 - 50 1. 52 7.02 
No. 11 Creek, full interest owned do 5. 00 50] 1,52 7.02 
No. 12 Creek, full interest owned do 5. 00 . 50 1.52 7. 02 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Goldstream 
Creek 
No. 21 Below 4T-RL, 4% interest | George Robertson. ..| 1.65 ome 61 2. 43 
owned 
No. 20 Below 4T-RL, 4 interest |-.--- i ikese, cnideueneakansmacl ee 17 61 2. 43 
owned | | 
Pat. No. 1008813 Lode Claims on St. | 
Patrick Ester Dome | 
Yellow Jacket, 44 interest owned_| Clark C, Smith. _....-- 21. 99 2. 20 6.70 | 30.89 
Mohawk, \ interest owned do 7 21.99 | 2.20] 6.70] 30.89 
Mohawk No. 2, 4 _ interest .do... Scan 21.99 | 220] 670} 30.89 
owned, | | 
Mohawk No. 3, M4 interest alae aa ak 21.99 | 2.20 6. 70 30. 89 
owned, 
Liberty, 4 interest owned do... — 21. 99 2. 20 6. 70 30. 89 
Spite Fraction, 4 interest owned do : | 1.35 14 . 30 1.79 
Peg Leg, 4 interest owned do.. i ; 21. 99 2. 20 6.70 | 30.89 
Bond Holder, 4 interest owned do . 21. 99 2. 20 6. 70 30. 89 
Bond Holder Extension, % in- —... : 21. 99 2. 20 6. 70 30. 89 
terest owned, 
Pat. No. 1012377 on Smallwood | 
Creek: 
Jack Rabbit Assoc., full interest | Gustav A. Vedin.........-- 56. 00 5.60 | 17.05 78. 65 
owned. 
Oregon Assoc., full interest oa . ...--.-.| 35.00 | 3.50 | 10.65 | 40.15 
owned | 
No. 1 Above Assoc., full interest tl oe | 31.00 3.10 | 9.43 43. 52 
owned | 
On Nugget Creek: Discovery Assoc., eS Se «6 5 36. 00 3.60 | 10.96 50. 56 
full interest owned. 
No. 1 Above Assoc., full interest do... eo ss 34.00 3.40 | 10.35 47.75 
owned. 
Pat. No, 1014212 on Bonanza Small | 
Wood: Sonora Assoc., full interest do 2 ..------| 29.00] 2.90] 883 | 40.78 
owned, | 
On Bonanza Creek: Auburn Assoc., do 38. 00 3.80 | 11.56 53, 36 
full interest owned 
On Rex Creek: Calif. Assoc., full do 38.00 | 3.80 | 11.56| 53.36 
interest owned, | 
Washington Assoc., full interest nk tae _.| 38.00 3.80 | 11. 56 53. 36 
owned 
Pat. No, 1014212 on Rex Creek | | 
Idaho Assoc., full interest owned do 38. 00 3.80 | 11. 56 53. 36 
Montana Assoc., full interest do ..| 88.00 | 3.80) 11.56 53. 36 
owned | 
Pat. No. 1042127 on Smallwood 
Creek 
Alabama Assoc., full interest do a 38.00 | 3.80 | 11.56 53. 36 
owned 
Arizona Assoc., full interest bist ina 36.00} 3 60 | 10.96 50. 56 
owned. | 
Kansas Assoc., full interest es | 40.00 | 4.00 | 12.17] 96.17 
owned. | | | 
Ohio Assoc., full interest owned _. | do_.... Z | 38. 00 3.80 | 11.56 | 53.36 
Nevada Assoc., full interest | ik cca: 32. 00 3.20} 9.74) 44.94 
owned. | | | 
Texas Assoc., full interest owned do . aah .-.-| 39.00 | 3.90 | 11.87 | 54.77 
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Delinquent property tag rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 


1949—-TAXES BECAMB DELINQUENT OCT. 15, 1949—Continued 


Lot No. le whom assessed Taxes ee in er Total 
49—Miring Claims—Continued 
Claim: —Continued | | 
Pat. No, 1042128 on Smallwo 
Creek 
Menton Assoc., full interest $39. OF $3.90 |$11.87 | $54.77 


owned 
Riverside Assoc., full interest do ‘ 9. 00 3.90 | 11.87 54. 77 
owned 








Alma Assoc., full interest owned do 39. 00 3.90 | 11.87 4.77 
Ashland Assoc., full interest le 35. 00 3.50 | 10.65 49.15 
owned. 
Unpat. Lode Claim on Sheep Creek 
Kelly Fraction, 4% imterest | Mrs. Nick Wallir 2. 50 25 91 3 66 
owned 
Portland, % interest owned lo 2. 50 OF 1 , AB 
49—Improvements located on Mining 
Claims 
Located on Happy Creek 
CTIN—RIW 
Frame House 1S-1R 1 Nickaloff M I 6.2 63 1.8 g 71 
Frame House 1S-2R 1 do 6. 25 63 1.83 8.71 
Garage, 15x20 ) f a 30 ) 
Mill Building 48x72 i 37. 50 3.75 | 11.56 2. 81 


1950—-TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1950 


tL. N. B. Hillier $2.50 | $0.25 | $0.52} $3.27 


Bierrmark Subdivision: 1 lot in East | Stanley E. Bird 3. 50 $5 69 4. 54 
Portion Tract A 

Portion Tract A—Lot: 14 (Van Horn | Bill Lackey 3. 50 35 .69 4. 54 
Subdivisior 


3, block No. 18 Wally Osier 5. 00 50 86 6. 36 








5, block No. 18 Marie Mowat 00 0 86 6. 36 
7, block No. 18 Wally Osier 5. 00 50 a 6. 36 
7, block No, 2% Osca I 3. i 35 69 4.54 
East 4, block No. 32 na I \ 67. 50 6.7 11,72 85. 97 
D 
block No. 33 Bill E 3. 5O 35 69 4.54 
block No. 33 3. Af 5 69 4.54 
7. block No, 33 S 3.50 $5 69 4.54 
2, block N 7 \ i l] 3. 0 ooo 69 4.54 
Derby Subdi n: N. Por.7 Virgil E. Brewer 25. 25 2. 53 5,71 33, 49 
Graehl Subdivision: 
2, block No. 10 W. C. Shipley, Estate 38 69 4.82 
3, block No. 1 do 38 69 4.82 
4, block No, 10 do 20 34 2. 54 
15, block No. 18 George H. D1 2. 00 3. 20 5. 51 40.71 
15, Tract E Unknown 00 iO 86 6.36 
Hamilton Acres 
block No, 8 Gilbert and Irene Crawford.| 23.50 2. 35 4.14 29. 99 


3, block No. 17 Gor Nunley 3. M 35 69 4.54 
, block No. 30 May Margaret Benson 3. 50 3 .69 4.54 


Judd Subdivision 


Nee ee 


7 H. W. Eckert 5. 00 50 86 6. 36 
8 ie 5. 00 . 50 86 6. 36 
2 Harold V. Michael, James 5.00 0 86 6. 36 


Sidars and Ralph Var 
Reenan 
22A do 5. 00 . 50 . 86 6. 36 
24 I mas C. Long 5. 00 0) RH 6. 36 
200.09’x745’ Portion Kolde Homestead A. C. Muldoon and V. H 67. 50 6.75 | 11.72 85. 97 
200.09’ facing So, Cushman St Skinner 
Lementa Subdivision 





1, block No. 14 J ner 5. 00 50 . 86 6. 36 
3, block No. 14 5. 00 50 . 86 6. 3€ 
11, block No. 14 Rob holson 5. 00 50 86 6. 36 


Mooreland Acres Subdivision: 7, block | Grace Tomlin 1. 50 035 34 1.99 
No. 6. 
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Delinquent property tax rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1 


through 1950—Continued 


ELECTIVE GOVERNORSHIP 


1950—-TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1950—Continued 


Lot No. 


1950—-Su bdivisions—Continued 
Rickert Subdivision: 
4, block No. 4 
5, block No. 4 
7, block No. 4 
5 (E. 10’), block No. 13 
15, block No. 14 
13, block No. 18 
15, block No. 18 
17, block No. 21 
21, block No. 21 
22, lot No. 21 
9, block No, 24 


Shanly Subdivision 
6, block No. N 
3, block No. 4 
Slater Subdivision 
9 (Located on), block No. 1 (Im- 
provements only 
3, block No. 2 
4, block No. 2 
5 (W. 12’), block No. 2 
Portion 12 
South Cushman Subdivision: 19, block 
No. 2 
Sutherland Subdivision: 1 
Timberline Subdivision: 4, block No. 1 
Westwood Subdivision: 5 
1950— Homesteads 
TIN—R2E 
Serial No. 06913 Pat. No. 1125299, 
5 Acre Tract SE% SE Sec. 30 
TIN-R2E 
TIN-RIW 
Serial No. 0396 Pat. No. 671821 
Por. of SE%4 SE Sec. 13, Por. of 
Es NW Sec. 24 TIN-R1IW 
k NW'4 NW NEX & Lots 
1 & 2 Sec. 19 TIN-RIE Serial No 
0388 Pat. No. 838260 SE% SW44 
SW SE Sec. 13, W% NEM 
Sec. 24 Serial No. 0389 Pat. No 


847592 N44 S44 Sec. 13, Total 773.8 | 


Acres 
Serial No. 01977 Pat No. 1067974 
NE Sec. 21, 160 Acres 
Serial No. 0372 Pat. No. 929388 
N46 Sec 16 Int., 320 Acres 
Serial No, 0872 Pat. No. 929388 N% 
Sec. 29, 44 Int., 320 Acres 
Serial No. 0406 Pat No. 1026010 SW 
Sec. 36, 160 Acres 
TIN—RIE 
Serial No. 0468 Pat. No. 980819 SE% 
SEM Sec. 5, SW SW See. 4, 
NW\4% NW Sec. 9, NEM NEM 
N46 SE% NE WY NEM Sec. 8, 
260 Acres 
Serial No. 0443 Pat. No. 1075895 
Lot 1, NE4% NW\4%NW&% NEW 
Sec. 9, SEM SW SW SEM 
Sec. 4, 319.60 Acres 
Serial No. 05417 Pat. No. 1128661 
SEM4% SW\% SW SEX See. 24, 
80 Acres. Serial No. 08183 Pat 
No. 1130060 NE% SW\4%NW4 
SE4 Sec. 24, 80 Acres. Total 160 
Acres 
T1S—R2W 
Serial No. 0904 Pat. 975104 SE% 
NW\4 SW NEM Lots 2 & 3 
Sec. 4, 159.80 Acre 
Serial No. 03689 University of Alaska 
Clear List No. 1, Lot 3, Sec. 22, 
6.72 Acre 
Serial No. 03689 University of Alaska 
Clear List No. 1, Lot 2, Sec. 28 
31.03 Acres 





’ 


To whom assessed 


Lacie O. Jones 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
William Becker 
Audrey & Kenneth O’Hara 
do 
: do 
Clyde McLaughlin & John 
VanDyke. 


C. A, Sherman 
Bert Marks 


M. H. McKinley 
James Sturgell 

do 

do 
R. C. Winton 
A. H. McMurphy 
Tom Wilson 


Herbert E. Allen 
Don and Stella Sharp 


Frank Betschart Estate 


Charles McGrath 


Paul Perry Myers 
Anton Radak 
Vincent Matetich 


lony Radak 


Thomas J. Keenan 


Mrs. L, C. McCain 


Joseph C, Kruger-. 


8. D. Russell 
Clarence E. Blank. 


James E. Ward 


Taxes 


$62 


161 


a 


96 
18 


on 


236. § 


40) 


40 


40, 


40 


40 


50 
00 
00 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


00 


5. 00 
00 


5. 00 


00 
50 
00 
00 
5O 
50 
50 


00 | 


00 


5. 00 


00 


Pen- 
alty 


yo 


toe 


— > 


16. 


15 
. 50 


20 | 


20 
70 


- 70 


70 


55 


20 


10 


50 | 
. 90 


. 60 


10 


65 | 


85 


- 35 


- 00 


00 


00 


50 


60 


00 


In ter- 
est 


on 


Novae 


. 86 
. 86 
. 86 


17 


79 
66 
21 
21 
92 
06 


65 


os 


56 


1. 04 


74 
34 


SO 


. 86 


6. 


2 
“Ibo 


. 69 


. 94 


ll 


89 


5. 89 
3. 89 


5. 89 


20 


40 


o7 


34 


57 


15. 3 


a 
(é 


19 
1] 


204 


50 


50. 
50. 


50 


101 


83 


50 


10 


Oo.” 
947 


61 
36 
36 
71 
99 
36 
9] 
91 
97 


46 
64 
84 
QQ 


36 


89 
89 
89 


89 


2. 70 


79 


97 





x 
4 
3 








ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Delinquent property tax rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 


AND ELECTIVE 


through 1950—Continued 


1950—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 


Lot No. 


1950—Homesteads—Continued 
ris—R1W: 
Serial No. 04662 Pat. No. 1125542 
NM NW Sec. 17, NEM NEM 
Sec. 18, Lot 15, Sec. 8, 169.67 Acres 
Serial No. 03873 Pat. No. 114899 SE4 
Sec. 22, 160 Acres. 
ris—RIE: 
Serial No. 0364 Pat. No. 933432 SE%4 
SW\% SW% SEM4 Sec. 3 WH 
NE E% NW Lots 2 & 3 Sec 
10, 317.62 Acres. 
Serial No. 06182 Pat. No. 1126567 
Lot 2, Sec. 9, 24.63 Acres 
1950—Improvements Only Located on 
Homesteads 
ris—RIE: 
Unpat. Millsite on Chena 


Serial No. 06302 Lot 6 Sec. 10, Serial 
No. 06230 NW% NE See. 15, 
73.78 Acres. 
T1s t2E: 
Located on Ser. No. 07697 Lot 5 Se« 
9, 22.54 Acres 
Serial No. 06093 Lot 2 Sec. 32, Serial 
No. 06222SE%NWiK4NEWSW! 
& Lots 3 & 6, Sec. 32, 139.51 Acres. 
1ing Claims 
Umpat. Placer Claim on Cripple Creek 
Evening ‘Star Ass’n., % interest 
owned 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Happy Creek 
Westover Ass’n., 4 interest owned 
Unnat. Placer Claims on Big Eldorado 
Creek: 
Payday, all interest owned 
Kalosin, 44 interest owned _. 





Bear 
Unnat. Lode Claims on Ready Bullion 
Creek: 


Thunderbolt, 44 interest owned 
Solomon, 44 interest owned 
Sea Biscuit, 44 interest owned -. 
Ajax, 44 interest owned 
FE] Pabre Muchacho, % 
owned. 
Kingfishes, 14 interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Happy Creek: 
Discovery, 4 interest owned - 
No. 1 Below, \% interest owned. 
Happy Ass’n ‘ 
Pat, Placer Claim on Ester Creek: Pat 
No. 1034975 No. 2 above Bn. L. L 
Unpat. Placer Claims on St. Patrick 
Creek: Luella & Adams, all interest 
owned. 
Unpat. Lode Claims on St. Patrick 
Creek 
Montgomery, all interest owned 
No. 1 Black Bear, all interest owned 
No. 3 Tito, all interest owned 
P & Z Lode, all interest owned 
D & Z Lode, all interest owned 
Pat. Mining Claims on Goldstream 
Pat. No. 895501 Silver Group, }4 in- 
terest owned. 
Moonlight Ass’n., % interest owned 
Pat. No. 974740 Hulda Ass’n., “es 
interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Goldstream 
No. 21 Below 4 TRL, % interest 
owned 
No. 20 Below 4 TRL, % interest 
owned 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Eva Creek 
St. Paul, 4 interest owned 
Lepricon, 4 interest owned 
Starlight One, \4 interest owned 
Unpat. Lode Claim on St. Patrick 
Creek: St. Patrick, 44 interest owned 


interest 


To whom assessed 


Lacie O. Jones 


Herbert F. Grawert 


Mike Bedeff_.. 


Maceo A, Richmond... 


Jerry Evans, Bill Brooks, 


and Finn Brooks 
Maude Boyle. 


| 
Torvald A. Rostad | 


Cline 8S. Koonz, 
Four-K Food Pro 





E. J. Akerson. 


Ma Auga 





Cecil Clegg 
do 
..do 


Harvey D. Coon 
do 
do 
do 
do 


neni titiihancsesn 


Ross Cosgrove... 
do 
do 
Ellen Currier | 


Paul Drzenovich 


..do.. 

. do 
do 
do 


Ed Drouin, Estate 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Mrs. A. G. Engman 
do 


do 


2 
ao 


1950 


00 


50 | 


50 | 


7. 50 | 


00 


). OO 





41 
41 
41 
41 
41 


00 | 


0 


7. 00 


io 


bon bo NO 


GOVERNORSHIP 


Continued 


.50 


. 50 


00 
30 


30 


90 


or 
M5 


70 


.18 


68 


.65 


68 


68 


no 


i) 


on 


wh 


a ee 


_ 





Mh Nh 


t 
_ 


30 9 OO oe 


nwnmrv 


291 


1947 


Total 


$63. 62 


33 


54 


5. 99 


21 
21 
21 
21 


21 


16 


oO 


af 


67 
67 


64 


a7 
7 
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Delinquent property tar rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 


1950 


Lot No | 


Mining Claims—Continued 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Ace Creek: 
Black Diamond Ass’n., All interest | 
owned 
California Ass'n, all interest owned 


Unpat. Placer Claim on St. Patrick | 
Creek 

Happy Home Assn., all interest 

owned | 


Hoosier Fraction, all interest owned __| 

Ow! Assn., allinterest owned 

Michigan Assn., all interest owned 

No. 1 Below 1T—RL, all interest 
owned. 

Erceg Bench, all interest owned 

Roger Claim, all interest owned | 


Pat. No. 1031018 Placer Claims on St. 
Patrick Creek: Hoosier, all interest | 
owned. 

Pat. No. 1101214 No. 3 Below 1T—LL, 


all interest owned } 


No. 4 Below 1T—LL, all interest 
owned. 

No. 5 Below 1T—LL, all interest | 
owned. | 

No. 6 Below 1T—LL, all interest 
owned 


No. 5 Below Creek Claim, all in- 
terest owned. 
Pat. No. 1113077 Keystone, all in- | 
terest owned. | 
Alaska Assoc., all interest owned 
Pat. No. 900524 Long Assn., % in- 
terest owned. 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Ester Creek 
Keystone Assn., all interest owned 
No. 7 Below Discovery, all interest 
owned 
Pat. No. 899571 Placer Claims on Gold- 
stream 
Lower \% of No. 
owned 
No. 23A Placer, all interest owned. 
No. 24 Assn., all interest owned 
Pat. No. 1030435 Placer Claims on Gold- 
stream | 
No. 23 Below, all interest owned... 


22A, all interest 





No. 22A Below, all interest owned 

No. 22 Below, all interest owned 

Discovery Creek Claim, all interest 
owned, 

Pat. No. 1113076 Washington Assn., 
all interest owned 


Alaska Homestake No. 1, Ya interest 
owned. 
Alaska Homestake No. 2, Ya interest | 


owned. | 

Frisco Fraction No. 2, 4 interest owned 

Unpat. Placer Claim on Ace Creek: 
No. 1 Above, 4 /nterest owned, 

Pat. No. 1031015 Placer Claims on St 
Patrick Creek: } 

Discovery, all interest owned 
No. 1 Above Discovery, all interest 
owned. 

Pat. No, 921827 Placer Claim on Engi- 
Creek: Gold Engine Bench, all interest 
owned. 

Unpat. Lode Claim on Isabella Creek: 
Boulder Lode, 4 interest owned. 

Unpat. Lode Claim on Happy Creek: 
Blue Ribbon, \% interest owned. } 

Unpat. Placer Claims on Big Eldorado: | 

Kalosin Assn., 34 interest owned. 
Bear Assn., 4% interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Ace Creek: | 


Sweetheart Assn., 4 interest owned. | 


To whom assessed 


Mike Erceg 


do 


Ccon 
do.. 


do 


do. a 


Geo. Gartner 
Mike Erceg) 
eo, 
do... 
BOisetn 


do 
Warren L. Hager.... 
do.... 


do.... 


William Hardy 


Luther C. Hess 


a 


do... 


Frank Isaacson, Estate 
David H. Joesting 
Mike Jankovich 


.do — 
George Keeling 


(Guardian, 


TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1950 


Taxes 


$26. 


10 


16. 


| 20 


4s 


50 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


60 


60 


60 


. 60 


60 
00 


00 


. 00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


. 00 


00 


00 | 


15. 00 


5 
6 


6 
5. 


00 


. 33 


. 00 


. 00 


00 


65 | 


65 


00 


Continued 


Pen- Inter 
alty est 
2.65 | $4. 66 
1.00} 1.72 
1,00 1.72 
50 86 
4.00 6.89 
2. 50 4.31 
50) .86 
oO | . 86 | 
SO . 86 
1, 30 2. 24 
2. 16 3. 79 
2. 16 3.79 
2.16 3. 79 
2.16 | 3.79 
2.16 | 3.79 
2.00 | 3.44 
2. 50 4.31 
4.70 8. 09 
1, 00 1.72 
50) .86 
| 
| 
1, 60 2. 76 
| 
2.00 | 3.44 
4.80 | 8.26 
| 
1.10 1.89 
1.00} 1.7 
1.20; 2.0 
1.50} 2.5 
12,00 | 20.68 
| 
.09 | 17 
09 17 
34 . 52 
25} .82 
| 
2.00 3.44 
1.68 | 2.76 
4.00 6. 
| 
-50; .86 
.#0 . 86 
| 
-67 | 1.21 
. 67 1, 21 
. 0 . 86 


Total 


$33 


12. 


50 
31 


6.¢ 


6 


6. 
16. ! 


6. 36 


20. 36 


5. 44 


06 


3. 99 


26 


. O08 


. 36 


5. 36 


8. 53 


36 
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1950 


through 1950 


Continued 












~TAXES BECAMBP DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1950 





Lot No I's wl ‘ i xe 
Mining Claims—Continued 
Pat. Placer Clain Goldstream: Pat F.obert Ke i Mat ¢ $40. 00 
No. 999776 No. 16 Below 4T-LL, all tilena 
nterest owned 
Pat. No. 994121 No. 14 Below 4T-LL, all do 17.00 
interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Happy Creek 
Discovery, 4 interest owne Glad E. K r Lf 
No. 1 Below 44 interest owned i 1. 65 
Happy Assn., 4 interest owned do 13. 30 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ready Bullion 
Creek 
hunderbolt, 4 interest owned Hilary H. } y 3. 35 
Salmon, 4 interest owned i 65 
Sea Biscnit, 44 interest owned i 3.3 
Ajax, 44 interest owned l 4. 35 
Dean, % interest owned 1 ; 
El Pabre Muchacho, % interest d : 
owned 
Kingfishes, 44 interest owned lo 5 
Pat. No. 1028435 Placer Claim on Engi Alpt e L’ re 136. 90 
neer Creek: First Chance Assn., all 
interest owned 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Happy Creek Grace Lowe 10. 00 
Free Gold No. 2, all interé »wned 
Mining Claims on Alder Creek 
Golden Eagle Joel Mill 5. 00 
Raven ] 00 
Owl 10 ». 00 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Sheep Creek 
Pension, 4 interest owned Rex E. My rg 2. 50 
Premier, terest owned 2 
Liberty, 4% interest owned lo 2. 5O 
Bear, 4 interest owned i 2. 50 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ready B or 
Paper Dollar, all interest owned JIC. McEa 11. 79 
Gold Dollar, all interest owr ak 11.79 
Silver Dollar, all interest owned lo 1. 79 
Million Dollar, all interest owned lo 11. 79 
Fourth of July, all interest owned io 11.79 
rhunderbolt, 44 interest owned ! 
salmon, 4% interest owned ad 1. 3 
Sea Biscuit, 44 interest owned lo } 
Ajax, 4 interest owned do 3. 35 
Dean, 44 interest owned dk 5 
El Pabre Muchacho, % interest j 3. 35 
owned 
Kingfishes, 4 interest owned do 3. 35 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Ready Bullio J.C. McEa i 00 
Creek: The Old Gold, interest 
owned 
Unpat. Placer Claims on & Patrick 
Creek 
Rose Assn., all interest owned lo 11.79 
Little Rose Assn., all interest owned do 11.79 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ester Creek 
Nellie, all interest owned Gus Parri 10. 00 
Manhattan, all interest owned lo 10. 00 
Soc. Security No. 1, all interes lo 10. 00 
owned 
Soc. Security No. 2, all interest do 10. 00 
owned 
Peg, all interest owned do 10. 00 
Empress, all interest owned do 10. 00 
Dollie, all interest owned lo 10. Of 
Cash, all interest owned lo 10. 00 
Carry, all interest owned lo 10. 00 
Unpat. Lode Claims on Ester Creek 
Bear, all interest owned do 10. 00 
Deen, all interest owned do 10. 00 
Unpat. Placer Claim on Alder Creek 
Birth Assn., all interest owned Chas. Phillips & Co 10. 00 
Moose Assn., all interest owned do 5. 00 
Unpat. Placer Claims on Goldstream 
No. 21 Below 4T—RL, \ interest | George Robertson 1. 65 
owned, 
No. 20 Below 4T—RL, 4% interest do 1. 65 


owned. 
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Delinquent property tax rolls, Fairbanks School District for the years 1947 
through 1950—Continued 
1950—TAXES BECAME DELINQUENT NOVEMBER 15, 1950—Continued 
I Pen- Inte 
Lot No. To whom assessed Taxes | alty oar Total 
Mining Claims—Continued | | | | 
Unpat. Pl. cer Claims on Ester Creek: | | 
No. 10 Creek, all interest owned Charles E. Porter. $5.00 | $0.50 | $0.86 | $6.36 
No. 11 Creek, all interest owned do ; 5.00; .50 .86 | 6.36 
No. 12 Creek, all interest owned ..do 5.00; .50; .86/| 6.36 
Pat. No. 1008813 Lode Claims on St. | 
Patrick, Ester Dome: | 
Yellow Jacket, 4 interest owned....| Clark C. Smith_. | 21.99 | 2.20] 3.79 27. 98 
Mohawk, 4 interest owned ee -} 21.99 | 2.20} 3.79] 27.98 
Mohawk No. 2, &% interest owned. __ do | 21.99} 2.20] 3.79 27. 98 
Mohawk No. 3, \% interest owned _. do 21.99 | 2.20 3. 79 27. 98 
Liberty, 4 interest owned do 21. 99 2. 20 3.79 27.98 
Spite Fraction, 4 interest owned ____| | |} 1.35] .14 | .17 1. 66 
Peg Leg, 4 interest owned. do 21.99} 2.20] 3.79 | 27.98 
Bond Holder, 4 interest owned -_-.- do 21.99 | 2.20] 3.79] 27.98 
Bond Holder Extension, 4 interest do. --| 21.99 | 2.20] 3.79] 27.98 
owned | | | | 
Unpat. Placer Claims Alder Creek: | 
Home Assn., all interest owned | Jack Smith, Chas. Phillips, | 10.00 1.00 1:78 12.72 
| Nels Jackson. | | 
Ice Worm, all interest owned | do. --| 10.00} 1.00] 1.72} 12.72 
Lee, all interest owned... - | do : 10.00 | 1.00] 1.72] 12.72 
Mayday, all interest owned ‘ do. | 10.00 1.00 | 1.7: 12. 72 
Pat. No. 1012377 on Smallwood Creek: | | | | 
Jack Rabbit Assn., all interest | Gustav A. Vedin.... -| 56.00 | 5.60 9. 65 71. 25 
owned | } 
Oregon Assn., all interest owned do | 35.00 3. 50 6.03 | 44.53 
No. 1 Above Assn., all interest |.....do_-. |} 31.00; 3.10} 5.33] 39.43 
owned, } | | 
On Nugget Creek | | 
Discovery Assn., all interest |..... do... oe .| 36.00 | 3.60 | 6.20) 45.80 
owned. | | j 
No. 1 Above Assn., all interest |...-- i eceiencsienioscidinn | 34.00] 3.40] 5.86] 43.26 
owned, | 
Pat. No. 1014212 on Bonanza, Small- | | 
wood Creek: | | | 
Sonora Assn., all interest owned----..|.....d0........--.-- 29.00 | 2.90 5. 00 36. 90 
On Bonanza Creek: Auburn Assn., pl iacnnimnmnnnkin .| 38.00 | 3.80| 6.55 48. 35 
all interest owned. | | 
On Rex Creek: Calif. Assn., all | GED Rebw ne ccnendbiidcintls | 38.00; 3.80 | 6.55 | 48.35 
interest owned. } | | | | 
Washington Assn., all interest |..... O0ni.. ‘nsteheddioiacetecnighamial 38.00} 3.80| 6.55] 48.35 
owned. 
Idaho Assn., all interest owned dius. 38.00 | 3.80 6.55 | 48.35 
Montana Assn., all interest owned...|.....do...........-- | 38.00 | 3.80] 6.55 48. 35 
Pat. No. 1042127 on Smallwood Creek: | | | | 
Alabama Assn., all interest owned_._| a ‘ 38.00 | 3.80 6.55 | 48.35 
Arizona Assn., all interest owned | | 36.00 | 3.60 | 6.20] 45.80 
Kansas Assn., all interest owned-._. 40.00 | 4.00 6. 89 50. 89 
Ohio Assn., all interest owned eis -| 38.00 | 3.80!) 6.55 48. 35 
Nevada Assn., all interest owned A aia .-| 32.00 3.20 | 5.51 40. 7 
Texas Assn., all interest owned Bin ...-| 39.00} 3.90| 6.7: 49. 62 
Pat. No. 1042128 on Smallwood Creek: | | | 
Menton Assn., all interest owned..__|...-- en 39.00 | 3.90 6.7 49. 62 
Riverside Assn., all interest owned. _}.....do.... --| 39.00 | 3.90 | 6.72 49. 62 
Alma Assn., all interest owned_._.__|....- ins 39.00 | 3.90} 6.72| 49.62 
Ashland Assn., al] interest owned..../....- do... iments | 35.00 | 3.50 6. 03 44. 53 
Unpat, Placer Claim on Ace Creek: Marguerite Wilson.-. | 5.00} .50 86 | 6.36 
Sweetheart Assn., }¢ interest owned. | | 
Unpat. Lode Claim on Sheep Creek: | Mrs. Nick Wallen... 2. 50 . 25 | 52 3. 27 
Kelly Fraction, % interest owned. | 
Portland, 4 interest owned........-_|..... Pines 2. 50 25{ .62| 3.27 
1950—Improvements located on Mining | 
Claims: Located on Happy Creek: | 
TIN—RIW: | 
Frame House 1S—1R 18 x 24.....| Nickaloff Mines, Inc 6. 25 .63 | 1.03 7.91 
Frame House 1S—2R 18 x 24.....]..... M0Sices 6. 25 | .63| 1.08} 7.91 
ea eee ees See itiensoncedne . 60 06} .17) . 83 
DEAE BR MC Ric eenciccretindlocsss DinDipianicyicin a7. 60 | 3.75 | 6.55 | 47.80 








You, AND EACH OF you, are hereby notified that the foregoing delinquent tax 
rolls of real property for the years designated have been completed and adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Fairbanks School District, an independent school 
district corporation, and that the said delinquent tax rolls are open for public 
inspection at the office of the Business Manager and Tax Assessor of the said 
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Fairbanks School District, in the Fairbanks High School Building in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and that on the 20th day of March A. D. 1953, at the hour of 2:00 
o’clock p. m. of said day, or as soon thereafter as the matter can be heard, 
the foregoing delinquent tax rolls will be presented to the District Court of the 
District of Alaska, Fourth Judicial Division, Sitting in Fairbanks, Alaska, for 
a judgment and order of sale of the real property covered by the above-listed 
delinquent tax rolls to satisfy the said delinquent taxes. 

The undersigned, Clerk of the Board of Directors of the Fairbanks School 
District, hereby certifies that the foregoing is a true and correct roll of de- 
linquent taxes of the Fairbanks School District, an independent school district 
corporation, for the years, 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950; that it shows the date 
when said taxes became delinquent; and that it shows the total amount of said 
taxes, penalty, and interest separately stated and the aggregate of the whole 
thereof. 

DaTeEp at Fairbanks, Alaska, this 12th day of January 1953. 

[CORPORATE SEAL] FAIRBANKS SCHOOL DISTRICT, AN 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT CORPORATION. 
By /s/ ALVIN O. BRAMSTEDT. 
Clerk of the Board of Directors. 

First Pub.—1-22-53. 

Last Pub.—2-12-53. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, I will tell the witness he can 
find some advertisements like that in a lot of States, too. 

Mr. Barutetr. Mr. Chairman, may I submit a statement for the rec- 
ord, by Paul Solka, owner of the Pioneer Printers in Fairbanks, in 
favor of statehood ? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. This will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


PIONEER PRINTERS, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, August 20, 1953. 
To the Members of the Interior Subcommittee of the Senate of the United States 
of America Holding Hearings on Statehood for Alaska. 

HonorepD Sirs: I feel it my duty as an Alaskan and as a second-rate citizen 
of the United States of America to make known to you my views regarding 
statehood for Alaska. 

First, let me inform you that but for the fact that I live in Alaska I would 
not be a second-rate citizen. I was born in the State of Michigan 45 years ago, 
of parents who were American citizens. In 1915 we moved to Alaska and until 
1927 my parents mined for gold on the placer creeks near Fairbanks. 

I received my education here, served a printer’s apprenticeship here, and from 
this town enlisted in the Regular Army of the United States to serve 45 months 
with the United States Air Force during World War II. I was honorably 
discharged with the Air Commendation Award for the efficiency with which 
I had carried out the duties of aerial photographer and photo lab chief, and 
with the rank of master sergeant. After my discharge I worked for several years 
for Jessen’s Weekly, being editor of that publication when I resigned in 1949. 
Then I founded by own business, the Pioneer Printers. I employ two people in 
this business besides myself. 

Since 1915 I have resided continuously in Alaska except for the time I was 
absent during my military service. Because I intend to keep Alaska as my 
permanent home and because I want to see Alaska a better place in which to 
live I am vitally interested in statehood for this great Territory. 

Statehood will bring to Alaska that measure of self-government essential to 
the proper and just development and administration of her great natural re- 
sources. It is foolhardy and unwise for a group in Washington, D. C., elected 
to serve other and often competitive areas of the United States, to attempt 
to sit in judgment on matters of local interest to Alaskans only. 

Opponents have made much of the charge that Alaskans cannot afford state- 
hood. I believe they cannot afford to remain in Territorial status. 

Through the years I have seen the residents of Alaska assume more and more 
of the cost of statehood without achieving any of the benefits of that status, 
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As necessity has dictated Alaskans have assumed the costs of— 
A department of health 
A department of education 
A more vigorous and effective department of mines 
A department of fisheries 
A department of agriculture 
A Territorial development board 
A Territorial police system 
A department of labor 
Planned development of roads, airports, and harbors 

In every instance Alaskans have assumed more and more of what was once 
considered to be the insurmountable cost of statehood. Yet, were it not for 
the fact that national defense dictated otherwise, Alaska would still have re- 
mained the neglected stepchild of the United States—without just representation 
in the Congress to carry its case before the bar of national justice. 

My answer to the question of financing statehood is that the residents of 
Alaska will set up their State government in a dignified and proper manner 
and within the financial structure dictated by available tax revenue. That is 
what they have done as a Territory. It is reasonable to assume they will do 
the same as a State. 

When necessity dictates an expanding State government they will vote the 
necessary tax measures to finance it. That is the privilege generally accorded 
American citizens. Why withhold that right and privilege from Alaskans, 
relegating them to the status of second-rate citizens? 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. Soixka, Jr. 

The Cuarrman., If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Erceg. 

Mr. Ercee. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. C, M. Wells is the next witness. Will you give 
iis your name, address, and business, please ? 


STATEMENT OF CECIL M. WELLS, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Wetis. Cecil M. Wells, box 870, Fairbanks, Alaska, president 
of the Wells Alaskan Motors, a General Motors car and truck agency. 

The Cnatrman. How long have you lived here in Alaska? 

Mr. Weuuis. Twenty-nine years. Originally I came here directly 
from New York State. 

The CuarrmMan. You almost qualify as a sourdough. 

Mr. We tts. Next January. Ora pioneer, I think. I have not qual- 
ified for a sourdough. And also, I am the president of the Alaska 
(hamber of Commerce. 

You have, I believe, heard pretty near all the arguments for state- 
hood, so I have just a couple of short comments I would like to make, 
if I may. Ohne is that since the announcement last August at the 
organizational meeting of the All Alaska Chamber of Commerce by 

Alcoa Aluminum, of their plans for a huge development near Skag- 
way, many other plans by large corporations have been announced. 

The Cuamman. Aluminum “corporations? 

Mr. Wetus. Yes. Since the pulp mill at Ketchikan, industry has 
begun a rapid march northward. I anticipate announcements of fu- 
ture plans and developments for the interior within the next 2 years. 
I feel that it is bound to come since the first announcement. As you 
know, there are oil developments around Yakutat and Yakataga, and 
now a couple of nights ago another aluminum company is considering 
developing the power in Cordova. So, gentlemen, it is only a matter 
of time and that tide is going to hit the interior. 
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I think that will be particularly true of power development of which 
ere is a shortage in the States. As I understand it, the water table 
throughout the United States is lowering every year, and in the not 
oo far distance, power will be very short. Alaska has more power, 
[ believe, than any other part of the world. So I feel that industry 
vill be waiting for statehood and not a new State waiting for industry. 

The question, as [ understand it, is land obtained by industry and, 

V5 timber concerns, would be nontaxable as far as the new State was 
oncerned. That is, any land acquired before statehood, the new 
State would be unable to tax those lands. _ Is that correct ¢ 

Senator Jackson. No. Do you mean if a private concern should 

tain land from the Federal Government at this time it wouldn't 
e subject to tax? 

Mr. Wetts. Not by anew State. It would be tax exempt. 

Senator Jackson. If the act bringing the Territory im as a State 
uled to grant them exclusion, they certainly would be subject to all 
the taxing power of a State. 

Senator Barrerr. 1 would not think that that would be constitu- 
tional because the local governments have the rights to impose their 
own tax. 

Senator Jackson. For example, it would mean that in the old days 
every man who took up a homestead in a Terriory would never have 
to pay tax on his lands; would it not, logically? Of course, we know 
that is not true. 

The Cuairman. I can testify that they pay taxes. 

Senator Murray. Of course, big industry coming into a Territory 
would have a powerful influence in determining the provisions of the 
tatehood law. Now, big industries would like to have some system 
ot taxation which would allow them to escape with as little taxation 

s possible. For mstance, some States that have been carved out of 
the Territory, in some of those the mining interests were influential 
u they provided that they should be taxed only on the basis of the 

t proceeds of the mines. ‘They don’t have to pay any taxes on the 
seenaneid on the mines, although those are worth millions of dollars. 
Chey do not have to pay any taxes on equipment or machinery and 
o on, but only on the net proceeds. Many of the States of that kind 
of a situation and are very much dissatisfied with it, because it permits 
a corporation that is making tremendous profits to escape without 
paving its share of the proper burden. 

Mr. Weuts. Well, that 1s good news. So when we do become a 
State, it is one thing we will have to be sure is settled beforehand. 

one ‘nator CLeMeNts. That is a determination you will make in your 

tate, and it will be subject to change at the time the officials would 
desire to change it. 

Senator Murray. It can be changed in the State, of course. 

Senator Clements. That is one reason you want to become a State, 
is it not, so you can make those determinations ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, that is right. Now about our people. Not too long 
ago Members of Congress mentioned how uncouth, how uncultured 
and lazy we are in Alaska. 

Senator Crements. When did that happen ? 

Senator Murray. That happens all over the world. The English 
claimed the Lrish were shiftless and people who did not want to work, 
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and they had to hold control of Ireland for 7 centuries. But finally 
they broke loose and are getting along better. 

Senator Jackson. If they are getting lazy up here, some of these 
people that make these statements ought to come up here when it is 
cold and see how long you can remain lazy. 

Senator CLements. When were those statements made ? 

Mr. We tts. Recently. I believe Senator Smathers said something 
about like that. 

Senator CLements. Has he ever been up here? 

Mr. Weis. Of course not. 

The Cuarmman. I do not think that was a statement made seriously 
by Senator Smathers or any other Member of Congress. 

Senator CLements. I want to say this to you, that anybody that 
had that thought would not have to stay any longer in Alaska than I 
have, from Sunday afternoon to this hour, to become impressed that 
there is as much initiative and enthusiasm for growth and life in 
Alaska as any other place in the continental United States. 

The Cuamman. I do not see how any person in the States could, 
and I do not believe they have, any responsible person, made such a 
statement, because most of you people up here came from Nebraska, 
Oregon, or Montana or some other State down there. 

Mr. Wexts. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. The people here are just like they are in any State 
in the Union, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Wetis. Why some of us are so touchy on the subject, you know, 
is that we have been second-class citizens so long, and stepchildren, 
that sometimes we are a part of the United States and then the next 
minute they do not know whether they want to own us or not. So we 
are a little touchy on that subject, some of us. 

The CHarrmMan. Some people think as a stepchild you have been 
getting a pretty good deal. This 25 percent allowance on salaries is 
something that no other State in the Union gets, and that brings in 
tremendous sums of money into the Territory of Alaska annually, 
tremendous sums. If, as and when you become a State, possibly Con- 
gress will permit that to continue, but I doubt very much if the Repre- 
sentatives of the 48 continental States can continue holding their jobs 
to which they are elected by the people if they treat the people of one 
State differently than the people of other States are treated. I doubt 
it seriously. 

Mr. We tts. Well, of course that 25 percent does not take care of 
the additional cost of living. 

The Cuarman. The Army cut it out this year. 

Mr. Wetus. Yes, and it is having a tremendous effect already. 

Senator Barrerr. They recognize you as a citizen on the 15th of 
March, do they not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Absolutely. Incidentally, in one of the reports which 
you probably have, the 160,000 people of Alaska, in 1952, exclusive of 
the large concerns like the fishing industry and the steamship com- 
panies, who pay tax in Washington, Oregon, or California; we paid 
about $47 million in taxes versus Hawaii’s $72, who have about four 
times asmany people. So while we are few, I think that we have more 
wealth per capita than a lot of places in the world. 

The Cuarrman. Potentially I am sure that may be true. 
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Mr. Wetts. However, I realize you gentlemen have seen that we are 
not quite that bad, and I only wish you had the opportunity of taking 
a flight, a plane, a low flight over this area, over our highways and 
these little feeder roads. Frankly I will admit that I got to the point 
here a year or so ago where I thought that the new generation prob- 
ably were not as initiative as the older people. But you get out there 

and see the people that have carved out farms out of that area, out of 
the wilderness. I will tell you it is very encouraging to realize that 
there are people who are willing to work with their hands and their 
back. Itis just the most gratifying sight that I have ever seen. Asa 
rule out here the farmer and homesteader is always ahead of the 
roads. And what we really need up here is more roads. 

With regard to roads, I have been appointed the commissioner of 
roads for this fourth division and have just attended a meeting at 
Juneau. While there, I was ee that the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion plans for new roads next year, for this immense area up here, 
the fourth division, which is haindiede of miles in all directions, they 
contemplate a new road from Fairbanks to Nenana, a distance of 50 or 
60 miles, and a good many miles of those are pretty well built, and 
about less than a mile out here into town. However, this year they 
asked and got a million dollars and next year they are asking for one 
and one-half million dollars for funds to continue that highway from 
Paxson into McKinley Park. That is the most worthless, useless road, 
at this time that was ever dreamed up. My explanation was, or the 
explanation I received was, that the military asked for it. Well, I 
questioned some military recently and they knew nothing about it, 
and they said they certainly had no use for it. 

The Cuatrman. As a member of this road commission you will see 
that that is taken care of, will you not? 

Mr. Wetts. I would like to see that million and a half, that construe- 

tion stopped for a period, and get our truck highways out of here 
back into the hinterlands, like back a? these oil fields and the mines 
Recently I went up across the Arctic Circle, and an ex-gold miner 
there was trying to take care of tourists to keep an existence. He had 
wonderful samples of asbestos, and he said, “Yes, a lot of it is up here. 
I get very good prospects.” 

But you cannot get a tractor into that country. He said, “I havea 
gold mine up here, with a three-foot vein of ore, at $68 a ton. But 
until there is transportation or a highway, they will never be able to 
get to that area.” 

So if we can get some main highways, crossing this Territory, 
Alaska will pretty well take care of itself. 

The CuHatrman. Under a State government will those roads be 
constructed more rapidly, do you think ? 

Mr. Wetts. I think so. I think the people up here are willing to 
accept taxes that are going to do them some good. Heretofore a lot 
of the tax money we taxed ourselves for has never been used for the 
purpose for which it was supposed to be used. 

Senator Clements. If you were a State, do you think you would 
have more influence on where these roads were located than as a 
Territory ? 

Mr. Wetts. Definitely, because as a Territory I feel that they built 
them without any consultation. I am very pleased that at this last 
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session of the legislature they made this board of road commissioners, 
composed of the highway engineer and one commissioner from each 
division. Now, that commissioner is to be consulted as to which road 
should have the priority. 

The Cuatrrman. That is the board of which you are a member for 
this district ¢ 

Mr. Weuus. Yes. And I think that is a very good step forward. 

The Cuarman. I think that is a good place for you to use your 
influence to do what you are suggesting here. 

Senator Ciements. That board would influence the expenditure 
of State funds, I presume, but would not have the influence over the 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Weuts. It will have the privilege of giving priority, or point 
ing out which road should be built first, both by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Territory. 

Senator CLements. What I am getting at is if you were a State, 
you have more influence over where Federal funds were to be expended ? 

Mr. Wetts. I feel we would; yes. 

Senator ANpERson. Maybe you are not familiar with the way the 
Federal Highway Act operates, but I am sure you would have, as 
both Senator Barrett and Senator Clements have been Governors of 
their States, and they have a substantial voice in saying where some 
of these Federal projects shall be attempted. 

Senator Barrerr. Along with it, of course, is the State contribution. 
You have to pay a portion of the highways. 

Mr. Weis. Well, at this meeting at Juneau, the board of com 
missioners recommended to the Governor that a special session of 
the legislature be called, that we raise the gasoline highway tax 2 cents 
per gallon, and that is doubling it, and that this money go or be ear- 
marked for new roads. 

Senator CLeMENts. Do you know where that doubling would bring 
your gas tax above or still leave it below the average gasoline tax of 
the 48 States in the Union? 

Mr. We tts. It would be below average. 

Senator Ciements. [ say even though you raised it from 2 to 
t cents it would still be below the average of the 48 States in the 
Union. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. I believe Alabama has 2 cents, and about 3 other 
States have 4. Ours would be 4. However, you must realize that our 
gasoline 

Senator CLemMeEnts. I live in a State that has 7. 

Mr. We tts. We wouldn’t object to that, but our gasoline is so 
expensive here. It is over 40 cents a gallon now due to high 
tr ansportation. 

Senator Ciements. You are not only looking for the day when 
the oil deposits are developed here, but you are looking for the day 
that a refinery is constructed that puts it in easier reach of the av erage 
user in Alaska ? 

Mr. ‘Wess. Definitely. 

Senator Crements. You think that will come; do you not? 

Mr. We ts. I am probably one of the greatest optimists about this 
country. 
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Senator CLements. You think it will come sooner when it gets the 
impetus of statehood ; do you? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, a year ago this month—— 

Senator Ciements. I did not ask you that as a leading question. I 

just asked you to see what your own viewpoint is. 
' Mr. Wetts. A year ago in August when Alcoa made the statement 
they were coming into Alaska, I predicted then that other concerns 
would get down off the fence and get into Alaska. These past 12 
months have proven it to me. I think there is going to be a wave. 

Senator CremEnts. Do you think that will increase in rapidity, if 
vou become a State? 

' Mr. Wetts. Definitely; definitely. You never know, as it is now, 
when your business is going to be set aside as a reserve of some kind. 

The Cuarman. There is a construction of a pipeline, I think, under 
way now, coming from Haines Point over here? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That will undoubtedly lower the cost of your petro- 
leum products? 

Mr. Wetts. It will. 

The CHatrman, It will bring them closely in line with what they 
are, I think, in the States, in the continental area. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, under the present transportation system, I think 
it is very dangerous, militarily, to have to depend upon this railroad 
to bring all the fuel into this country. I just have my fingers crossed 
all the time. If any big bridge goes out or something, you are out of 
fuel. I wonder if it would be in order, as I have 3 or 4 additions on 
former testimony that might be of interest, that it occurred to me I 
might want to elaborate on. 

The CuatrMan. Do you mean you wish to make a statement now or 
to submit a statement to be added? 

Mr. Wetts. No; just, for instance, your asking about farming in 
thisarea. Here everything depends—well, a lack of roads is all. On 
your coalfields—one that was left out was the Bering coalfield of 
Cordova. That is, as I understand it, a very valuable field. 

Senator Clements. We had some testimony here this morning of 
a vein 50 feet in thickness. Are you going to suggest this is another 
one like that ? 

Mr. Wetts. It is just about as fabulous. 

Senator Ciements. It is 50 feet in thickness with a 75-foot over- 
burden. That would be fabulous in the big coal-producing States 
of the United States. 

Mr. Wetts. This is a very high-grade coal—probably higher grade 
than down there. 

Senator CLemeEnts. Is it a strip job or a shaft? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t know. I have never been to that area—except 
I believe there have been a few dollars appropriated to try to get a 
road in there because this coal could easily be shipped to Japan. I 
would like to also mention that you gentlemen coming through south- 
eastern Alaska saw all of these tens and hundreds of thousands of 
acres of timber, much of it going to waste, and you know also that the 
Japanese are over here trying to buy some of that. When we tried 
to do something about it and sell it to Japan, Senator Cordon, of 
Oregon, made the statement—it was in the paper—that if there was 
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any timber to be sold to Japan, Oregon would sell it. It takes another 
Senator to get in there and battle for us. 

So we are licked. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think there will be any difficulty disposing 
of your resources like that, whether you are a Territory or a State. 

Mr. We tts. If we can only start disposing of some of them, so we 
‘an get this back haul and get our freight down, I think a lot of our 
problems will be solved. 

Also, it was mentioned here—and it comes up quite often—about the 
merchants in this area gouging the people and keeping the cost of 
living up. I would like to defend the merchants a little bit, partially. 
I couldn't say that they are not somewhat to blame, but our suppliers 
are also to blame, the reason being that we are limited to one—you 
might say one source of paisa Seattle. 

Senator Barrerr. All of this trouble originates in Washington. 

Senator Jackson. Both Washingtons. 

Senator Barrerr. The State of W ashington is what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Wetts. Recently, within the past 2 years, when I was in Seattle 
in the summertime, I went up to a m: arket, and they had some fine 
fruits and vegetables there. They wanted to sell me some. They 
would sell me some wholesale. I was mining then. I said, “I don’t 
buy enough to make it worthwhile.” He said, “I will tell you what I 

can do. I buy from the same supplier that your stores buy from up 
aan and yet I buy so much cheaper than they do that T can give you 
a better price even than they can buy at.’ 

The CuamrmMan. Maybe he was just giving you a sales talk. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Wells, I just wanted to make this observa- 
tion. I am not one to try to generalize any criticism. But we spent 
a lot of time awhile back, when I was in the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, on the problem of freight costs and transportation costs. 
I remember when I was up here in 1946 on hearings that we found that 
some merchants, just like in all groups there are some people that take 
advantage of something, would post a notice saying “We have raised 
our prices 10 percent because freight costs have gone up 10 percent.” 

The average person, the average customer, wouldn't catch on to 
that. If vou raise freight costs 10 percent that does not mean that 
the merchants should raise his prices 10 percent. Is that not right? 

Mr. Weuts. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. It is not 10 percent of his overall costs. That 
is a gimmick that has been pulled time and time again, Maybe some 
of the people in the room have heard of that. I merely mention that. 
I am not criticizing the merchants in general. That ean happen 
among lawyers, doctors, business people. They are going to take ad- 

vantage of something if they can. But I merely wanted to call that 
to your attention. I think you have run across that, undoubtedly. 

Mr. We tts. Another instance, going through Edmonton one winter 
not long ago, I went into a store and you could buy 2 grapefruit for 
15 cents. I asked them, “Just out of curiosity, where do your grape- 
fruit come from? They must come from some place other than 
where we get ours.’ 

They said, “No, we get them from California.” 

How can you ship California grapefruit into Edmonton and sell 
them 2 for 15 cents when you cannot buy them in Seattle for that 
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rice? However, what I am getting at, one thing that would help 
Alaska is to get a little more competition, more access to other markets. 
We would like to have you tap us as a market back in the Middle West. 
We would like some of your poultry and meat and dairy products. 

Senator Murray. We have this Alean Highway from Montana up 
here. Why do you not try to do some business with the merchants 
in Montana? You may be able to develop a little competition there. 

Mr. We tts. It is being done to some extent, but not enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. They have refrigerated trucks, too. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, that highway hi as some extra steep grades that 
rather make it impossible to truck year-round. 

The CuatrMan. The people in Whitehorse told us yesterday—and 
we saw a sample of the road—you could easily make 50 or 60 miles on 
it with cecieien and he said it is open in the winter, the year round. 

Mr. Weuts. It is. It is better in the winter, in most instances, than 
any other time. But when it is thawing you cannot get up some of 
those hills with trucks. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetis. Thank you for the opportunity. 

The Carman. We appreciate having you, sir. 

We have a number of ladies here, and I do not want. this meeting 
to adjourn without hearing at least one of them. Is Charlotte Can- 
field here ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLOTTE CANFIELD, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mrs. Canrietp. I am not for statehood at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give your name and address, please. 

Mrs. Canrtetp. Charlotte Canfield. I am a public accountant. I 
have lived in the Territory almost 10 years. I love it up here, and 
I want the best for Alaska, just like you want the best for your 
State. 

The Cuarrman. We had a very prominent Canfield family in Ne- 
braska. He was the president of our university. 

Mrs. CanFieLp. My husband is from Connecticut, and I came from 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia—a long time ago. 

As I say, I want the best for Alaska, just as all the other people 
you have been talking to. I would like to see us come into the Union 
as a welcomed member and not a petitioning stepchild. I would like 
to see us be able to offer opportunities to younger people, such as 
your States were able to offer when you were Territories. The last 
State, Arizona, was in the Union in 1912, and the Federal income 
tax was passed in 1913. 

When those people were being Territories and getting to be States, 
there were opportunities. They didn’t offer security, they offered 
opportunity. That is what I would like to see Alaska be able to offer 
people. 

I would like to see a tax incentive for Alaska. As I say, I am an 
accountant and I can see the impact of Federal taxes on businessmen 
in this town, who come up here and with their bare hands carve a 
business out. I have just finished working on a set of books. Two 
men came up here 4 years ago, and they have built a wonderful busi- 
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ness, with blood, sweat, and tears. Taxes take a tremendous whack 
out of it, because it is a hard place to do business. 

Senator ANDERSON. i you think that is not true in the States ¢ 

Mrs. Canrreip. No; it is true. But we are not a State. I would 
like to see us be a good, thri iving State. 

Senator ANpErRson. What do you mean by tax exemption ¢ 

Mrs. Canrietp. Well, quit taxing us income tax. 

Senator ANpERsoN. We would love that in the 48 States. But how 
would you maintain a $70 billion budget without income taxes? 

Mrs. Canriep. As I say, I would like to see opportunities and not 
security. Quit giving us unemploy ment compensation. 

Senator Jackson. We are spending that for the security of this 
country. 

Mrs. Canrietp. We don’t want security, we want opportunity. 

Senator Jackson. You do not want security for the defense of 
America ¢ 

Mrs. Canrretp. You have to defend us militarily. You have no 
choice. 

Senator Jackson. But that is 75 percent of the tax dollar that 
you pay in income taxes. Do you want to abolish 75 percent of 
your taxes ¢ 

Mrs. Canrrevp. Just because we quit paying it, you could finance 
these others. 

Senator Jackson. How would you finance it ? 

Mrs. Canrrevp. Are we alone financing these bases that are defend- 
ing the whole United States? 

Senator Anperson. Of course not. We are all paying it. I under- 
stood you wanted to abolish income taxes. 

Mrs. Canrietp. Just for Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. You do not want equality, do you? 

Mrs. Canrretp. No; not yet. 

Senator ANDERSON. You want no property tax and no income tax. 
It would really be a paradise. 

Senator Jackson. You are a good accountant and you know the 
gimmicks. All we would have to do is set up a lot of companies in 
the States, incorporate under the Alaska law, and get out from under 
the Federal income tax, 

Mrs. Canrieip. The Government has gimmicks as well as the public. 

Senator Jackson. Is that not what would happen ? 

Mrs. Canrtevp. I hope not. 

Senator Jackson. Why would it not? You are an accountant, 
and you would advise people. Would you not advise your friends 
in the States to incorporate in Alaska? 

Mrs. Canrie.p. I would certainly think that the law would be for 
only bona fide residents and people who lived here. 

Senator Jackson. A corporation is not a resident like a person. 
You can set it up here. The directors do not have to live here. Have 
you heard of the State of Delaware? 

Mrs. Canrietp. Yes, I used to be a neighbor to Delaware. 

Senator Jackson. You have been in the tax accounting business. 
You know that because the State of Delaware offers such favorable 
incorporation laws, most of your big American corporations are in- 
corporated in the State of Delaware; is that not right? 
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Mrs. CanrieLp. But—— 

Senator Jackson. You could see what would happen in Alaska 
where there would not be any Federal income tax. We are plugging 
loopholes right and left. 

The CuHarrman. Mrs. Canfield, I think I will come to your rescue 
for a moment, because the proposal that you make is not entirely 
foreign to the United States of America. Puerto Rico has no Federal 
income tax, but it all is spent in Puerto Rico and the Puerto Rican 
Government can exempt any corporation that comes down there and 
ncorporates. They can give them a tax exemption for a period of 

or 10 years, if they want to. One of the big hollers, I will say 
very frankly, coming from principally up in your old country, Con- 
necticut, and the New England States, is because industries are mov- 
ing to Puerto Rico on account of the tax situation. If the people of 
Alaska, I think, propose accepting a government similar to what 
Puerto Rico has, you might be able to make a deal. I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. We just plugged a loophole in Guam. People 
n Guam did not have to pay a Federal income tax until about 3 
weeks ago. But I don’t think that the people of Alaska, being im- 
bued with a lot of initiative and hard work, would want to be put 
into the position that they do not have to pay Federal income taxes 
up here; would they ¢ 

Mrs. Canrretp. We don’t mind paying taxes if we are represented. 

Senator Jackson. Why are you not for statehood ? 

Mrs. CanrreLp. I don’t think we are ready for statehood. I don’t 
think we can afford it. 

Senator Jackson. I understood you to say you do not mind paying 
if you are represented. 

Mrs. Canrrecp. We are 160,000 people and we need 3, 4, or 5 times 
that much to develop this country. We have to get those people up 
here some way. We have nothing to offer them. 

Senator Jackson. You have nothing to offer them ¢ 

Mrs. CanrieLp. As an incentive. That is merely suggested as an 
incentive, and nothing permanent. As I say, quit giving us unem- 
ployment insurance and some of the other security benefits. 

Senator Jackson. Abolish the Social Security Act? 

Mrs. Canrretp. No, but the Alaska unemployment compensation. 

Senator Jackson. That is under the Federal act? 

Mrs. Canrietp. Yes. 

Senator Murray. You would abolish unemployment? 

Mrs. Canrtetp. You want us to be a State in certain departments 
but not in others. 

Senator Anprerson. We want you to be a State in all of them. 

Mrs. Canrretp. Do you? 

Senator Murray. You are in favor of abolishing Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation ? 

Mrs. Canrretp. No. All I want is for a stated period of time a 
chance for Alaska to be a land of opportunity and to be able to offer 
things to people who are willing to work hard and who are not looking 
for a Federal handout all the time. 

Senator Murray. Then what do you mean by that? I am asking 
you if you are in favor of abolishing the unemployment compensa- 


tion laws. 
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Mrs. Canrietp. For Alaska? 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Mrs. Canrienp. If we won’t have to pay tax for that, yes. 

Senator ANperson. No unemployment compensation / 

Mrs. Canrieip. That is right. 

Senator Anprerson. No old-age and survivors insurance? 

Mrs. Canrrevp. I think the Territory, with surplus and with our 
tax structure, should be able to take care of those people up here on our 
own. 

Senator Jackson. Your surplus? 

Mrs. Canrietp. We have a surplus. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but if you were to do the job that you should 
be doing up here, you ean hardly have a sur plus. 

Mrs. Canrietp. We don’t get back a dollar from the Federal Goy- 
ernment for every dollar we send to you. 

Senator ANperson. Are you sure? 

Senator Jackson. How would you think people in New York State 
feel—and I don’t come from New York State. But they contribute 
more in the way of Federal income tax than any State in the Union, 
and they get less back. But the bulk of the mone y that we are spending 
today, three-fourths or 75 percent of your income-tax dollar, when you 
pay a hundred dollars in income tax, $75 of it goes for national 
security in one form or the other. 

Now, if we are going to apportion it by States, that is just what the 
Russians would like to have us do. We would have a debate every 
year to decide how much every State was going to contribute in order 
to provide for the national security. 

We would be in an awful mess, would we not, if we were going to 
tell the people of Alaska, “Look, you are closest to Russia, you provide 
the support of it”? How much would it cost per capita to provide 
for the defense of Alaska against the Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. CanrieLp. Well, 1 don’t think you people want the Soviet to 
have it either; do you? 

Senator Jackson. Why, of course not. 

Senator Anperson. You said a moment ago you do not get back a 
dollar for the dollar you send in. Do you recall how much Alaska 
paid in income tax last year; $72 million, was it not? And how much 
money does the Government spend right close here? 

The CHarrmMan. $47 million. 

Senator ANpERSON. $47 million, yes. 

Senator Barrerr. I think $47 million is exclusive of corporation 
income tax. 

Senator Anperson. I thought it was $72 million and $98 million 
was the Hawaiian figure. I am going to stick to my $72 million for a 
moment. How much money did the Government appropriate for the 
military installations in the Territory of Alaska last year? 

Mrs. Canrrevp. I don’t agree that the military installations in 
Alaska are strictly for our benefit. I agree we do benefit by them. 

Senator Murray. You would not have them here at all. 

Mrs. Canrievp. I think we should have them, but I don’t think you 
should say the Government is spending that money for Alaska, just 
because the Army is here. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Sommers was a witness against statehood 
at Juneau, and he is a very substantial contractor, as I understand, 
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engaged in this work. He testified he had paid $3 million income tax 
1 the last few years to the Government. He must have gotten a little 
of that Federal spending, do you not think so? 

Mrs. CANFIELD. Sure; yes. 

Senator ANperson. Do you not think every merchant gets a little 
tiny bit of it, too? 

Mrs. Canrietp. Definitely. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you not believe you do get your dollar back ? 

Mrs. Canrieip. But we don’t get every dollar that you spend up 
here for the military. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you not agree you get your dollar back? 

Mrs. Canrretp. Well, I would rather see— 

Senator Jackson. Just to make a slight observation on the amount 
of money that is being spent, forget the military for a minute. Have 
vou bothered to check the appropriations by the Department of the 
Interior for Alaska, the amount of money spent for public works, the 
Alaska railroads? How much have we spent on Alaska’s railroads 
since the war? 

Mrs. CanFrenp. Why shouldn’t the railroads be self-supporting ? 

Senator Jackson. 1 am asking you how much they spent to re- 
habilitate it. 

Mrs. Canrtevp. I don’t know, but I think it is money down the drain. 

Senator Jackson. $80 million since the end of the war, to build a 
railroad. I merely cite these figures to you that in the case of Alaska, 
outside of the military, millions and millions of dollars beyond the 
amounts you pay in Federal income tax has been going into the 
Territory. 

Mrs. CanrreLp. I think that money should be private enterprise. 
I think a railroad outside should operate that railroad. Why should 
the Government pay to operate that railroad? Let’s give private 
enterprise a boost to get started in operating that railroad. 

Senator Jackson. I am not filing a brief for the railroad. There 
have been a lot of bad things. But, as you know, the railroads started 
a long, long time ago, before they ever started talking about “creeping 
socialism” or anything of that kind, right? If you are familiar with 
the history up here, that is an enterprise that was set. up relating to the 
national defense. A private railroad company could not operate the 
railroad. By the very nature of things, it is set up so you cannot make 
money out of it. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I think we are wasting too much 
time in this long-winded debate. I think if this young lady will pre- 
sent a statement to us in which she formulates her opinions or judg- 
ments on these things, we would have something tangible to look at 
and analyze when we come to our executive hearings. But it seems to 
me if we are going to continue to debate these things as we are here 
now, we will never get through with the hearing. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you think we are applying too much 
of the Senate rule of unlimited debate ? 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Senator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the young lady how the 
young people feel about statehood. 

Mrs. Canrtevp. I can only speak for myself, and as I say, I am not 
for it now, and I am for it eventually. 
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Senator Barrerr. Are most of the young people for statehood now? 

Mrs. Canrievp. I don’t think so. Of course, I am inclined to lean 
toward my own opinion. But the vote was very close when they took 
the referendum. And, of course, we did not in the fourth division 
vote anywhere near as heavily for statehood as they did in the first 
and third. 

Senator Barrerr. Most of the young people that testified before 
the committee have been for statehood now. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. Are you connected with a public accounting 
firm ? 

Mrs. CANFIELD. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. What is the name of it? 

Mrs. Canrieup. Randall & Cox. They are right across the street. 
Senator ANpEerson. Do they do accounting for business firms here 
Fairbanks ¢ 

Mrs. Canrigup. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. All types of business firms? 

Mrs. CaNFIELp. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. The chamber of commerce voted unanimously 
in favor of statehood. Do you believe these merchants are silly ¢ 

Mrs. CanrieLD. No. Of course, they are in the position of being 
successful businessmen with businesses. 

Senator ANperson. Are you not with a successful firm / 

Mrs. Canrievp. Yes, very. But I think they are a little optimistic. 
I think they see statehood as a rosy cure-all for all of their problems. 
A lot of them do, I think. And I don’t think it is going to be that. 
I think they are going to be disappointed. 

Senator Anperson. It is going to be hard. There is no question 
about that. It will be difficult. They say they recognize that. 

Senator Jackson. | do not think anyone has testified for statehood 
as a rosy cure-all for anything. 

Mrs. Canrietp. No; but they seem to think if we are a state, we 
will cure all of these problems automatically, the problem of freight 
will be cured automatically, and we will start getting roads which 
we have not been getting, which I don’t think is true. 

Senator CLements. Are any members of your firm members of the 
chamber of commerce ¢ 

Mrs. Canrtexp. I believe so; yes. 

Senator Murray. How would they vote? 

The CrHatrman. I would almost think that they are. 1 do not 
know the firm. 

Mrs. Canrietp. I am not speaking for them, you understand; I am 
speaking for myself. 

The Cuatrman. I think I would be safe in making a statement that 
the gentlemen who spoke quoting the vote that the chamber of com- 
merce took, I am sure the majority of them voted in favor of state- 
hood, and would if it were put up to them. But I would guarantee 
there were a lot of dissenters who did not vote against statehood in 
the chamber of commerce vote. I do not think it 1s unusual that you 
should express your opinion as in opposition to what appeared to 
be a majority vote of the business interests. 

Senator Murray. But as a representative of your firm, and your 
chamber of commerce 
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The Cuairman. She is not a representative of the firm. 
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Senator Murray. I know, but I am talking about her firm. If the 
representatives of your firm went to the chamber of commerce and 
voted with the chamber of commerce for statehood now, then you 
would not be representing the sentiments of your own firm. 

Mrs. Canrretp. No; that is true. 

The CHamMan. She is only representing herself. 

Mrs. Canrretp. I am just speaking for myself. 

Senator Crements. That is the democratic way, for everybody to 
express their own views. , 

The CuHarmman. Think over that Puerto Rico suggestion that I 
made. I think you may be able to give them something to think over. 
When Alaska gets statehood, I hope they get the best end of the deal, 
with reference to a division of the control of natural resources as 
between the Federal Government and the State government. I don’t 
think Alaska can make a success of statehood unless they get that 
kind of a deal when they receive statehood. 

Mrs. Canrretp. Yes, sir. And I don’t think they can get that kind 
of a deal unless they have enough people and enough businesses up 
here to really mean something. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, I am not sure but what a majority of the 
Members of Congress, and I can only speak for one, would vote for 
some such a deal for the development of Alaska, because without any 
doubt there are tremendous potentialities up here in the way of devel- 
opment, of natural resources which will not particularly help Alaska, 
but will help America and help the world. 

Mrs. Canrrevtp. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mrs. Canfield. 

Mrs. Canrretp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman, I would like to call 1 more on this list and then I 
will have 1 list completed before we recess. We will take Gilbert 
Hubert, if he is present. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT HUBERT, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Husert. Gilbert Hubert, 221 North Woods Building. I am an 
attorney here in town and have a homestead out here that I have about 
proved up on. I have been in the Territory since 1946, when I got 
out of service in World War II. Ihave had military service in World 
War II and the Korean emergency. I have lived in Anchorage, Sitka, 
Fairbanks. I am in favor of statehood. I cannot see any use in 
waiting because I don’t believe that the Federal Government can make 
things any better than they have. When I lived in Sitka, we were 
more or less isolated, out there by ourselves, and it did not seem like 
to me we needed a State so much down there because we more or less 
considered ourselves a State. There was a State of. Washington, and 
them there was the state of Sitka. We didn’t have as much inter 
ference from Federal agencies as you have up here. It is a little 
difficult to do that up here. I will give you an example: 

There was a large reserve in the town for an Indian village. The 
Russian. Greek Orthodox Church had reserved for chureh 
purposes 

The Cuarrman. Who set them out? 
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Mr. Huperr. They were set out in the original treaty with Russia, 
most of them. ‘There were reserves there for the other churches that 
had been set out, the Lutherans, the Catholics, the Episcopalians, the 
Presbyterians, everybody had a reserve. They did away with the 
native school and they placed that burden of educating these people 
on the town of Sitka, with insufficient additional moneys to carry on. 

The native service across a little channel set up a native school for 
the Territory, and there is a hospital there now. But the civilian 
employees sent their children into Sitka to school. 

At that time, the Territory was a little short of school funds. As 
a consequence, the town did not have enough money to operate the 
schools. It was borrowing money from a bank. Well, nobody cares 
about Sitka, except Sitka. We were determined to have se shools out 
there. I was approached as a lawyer, and they said, “Can you draw 
an ordinance so we will have a sales tax?” and I said, “Yes; I can 
prepare the ordinance, but there is no authorization for a sales tax 
under the Organic Act or any place else.” 

“Well, that doesn’t make any difference. We have to have the 
money to operate the school.” 

We passed an ordinance and collected a 2-percent sales tax down 
there and operated those schools. A year or two later Congress and 
the Territorial legislature got in line and they authorized the towns 
of the Territory to be permitted to pass ordinances for a sales tax 
for those purposes. You were hemmed in by the Forest Service, 
if you wanted some ground out there, all they wanted to do was to 
give you a permit. They were talking pulp back in the early 1930's. 
The National Forest Service was trying to get people interested in 
pulp plants. Now they have one in Ketchikan. It took 25 or 30 
years to get it. If it takes that long again, it is going to be 25 or 
30 years before they get another pulp plant down there. They are 
not geared to operate and promote a Territory. 

I believe that we have assumed a lot of obligations of statehood 
now, and we should have the authority to go with it. For example, 
I served up here as assistant United States attorney, and had occa- 
sion to observe law enforcement in this area. The fourth division 
is approximately the size of the State of Texas. It is the largest 
clivision. They have a marshal’s office there. They are nice fellows. 
They have about the same number of employees they had 20 or 30 
years ago. It is very difficult for them to get any money. They are 
not expanding, they are retreating. For example, they used to have 
a deputy at Nenana. They don’t have a deputy there any more. They 
have a deputy marshal at Tok, 200 miles out here. He sits out there 
and has very little to do and nothing to do it with. If an investigation 
is to be made, you have to fill out a form 25 (b) up here in the United 
States attorney’s office, and it must be considered if it is important 
enough to investigate some crime. 

As a consequence, the Territory of Alaska had to establish a high- 
way patrol. And now they have made it a Territorial police force, 
because the Department of Justice is not providing adequate law 
enforcement in the Territory. 

We lave assumed the burden, and are assuming it, of law enforce- 
ment in the Territory. As you know, there is a fund C from the courts 
here, and I believe that fund supplemented slightly by the Territorial 
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legislature, and that is from the fees that are paid in, could go a 
long way in supporting the judiciary here in the Territory. | don’t 
think there would be much added expense except in the treatment of 
prisoners. A large part of the marshal’s time here is spent in trans- 
porting prisoners ; outside. and most—— 

~ The Cuarrman. May I ask at that point, if it will not interrupt 
you, Mr. Hubert, I am not an attorney but we have sever: good 
attorneys here. The United States marshal in Nebraska, or Ken- 
tucky, or any State is not in charge of policing those States, ie any 
way, are they? 

Sombie Jackson. No: he serves only Federal warrants, among 
other things. 

Mr. Huserr. They are not ge: ae to operate as a State, which is 
what this one would have to do, because we are in effect a State, al- 
though we do not have the authority of a State. 

The CHarrMaAn. You have Territorial police, you have a patrol right 
now, you said. 

Mr. Hupert. That is right. 

The CuarMan. And I think whether you are a Territory or a State, 
I believe it is up to the people here, living here, to do their own polic- 
ing. You do not want to be policed by Washington, D.C. The De- 
partment of Justice in Washington appoints our United States mar- 
shal in Nebraska and they appoint them up here. 

Senator Jackson. Under the organic act, what police functions are 
reserved exclusively to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Hupert. Well, all of them by the United States marshal. 

Senator CLemMENts. Is he not the chief enforcement officer ? 

Mr. Hupert. Yes; for the entire Territory. 

Senator JACKSON. Wait a minute. Obviously, if all of them are 
reserved, then you could not have a Territorial police force. I said, 
“What police functions are reserved to the Federal Government ?” 
There must be some delineation. 

Mr. Huperr. I don’t know. Specifically it states in the organic 
act itself, having those reservations. 

Senator Jackson. Obviously you could not have a city marshal or 
local police department enforcement group. There must be some 
delineation there. 

Senator Barrerr. I would think it would be in that area where the 
Federal Government retained exclusive jurisdiction. 

Senator Jackson. Some of it may be concurrent, where the Terri- 
tory can act in addition to the Federal Government. But that is 
neither here nor there at the moment. I do not want to encumber 
the record, but I just assumed that there is such a distinction. 

Now, in Fairbanks, you have a local police department ! 

Mr. Huserr. Yes; that is right. 

Senator JAcKson. And they can enforce those laws that have been 
passed by the Territorial legislature. 

Mr. Huserr. They enforce the ordinances of the city. 

Senator Jackson. The city ordinances, I beg your pardon. And 
the city of Fairbanks is given that authority pursuant to the act of 
the Territorial legislature. 

Mr, Huser. That is right. Iam city magistrate. 

Senator Jackson. How is the behavior up here, peace and dignity / 
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Mr. Huserr. Well, usually we have about 30 cases on Monday 
morning. o 

Senator Jackson. Thirty on Monday morning? 

Mr. Huperr. Yes. It is mostly drunk and disorderly, of course, in 
a magistrate’s court. 

Senator Jackson. Of course the military personnel are handled 
through the military establishments. 

Mr. Huserr. Mostly, yes. I believe that the Federal Government 
is increasingly throwing the burden of rehabilitation off on to the city 
here, for example. : 

Senator Jackson. And you are not equipped to handle, for instance, 
the juvenile problem? You have very inadequate machinery set up in 
the Territory to deal with that very serious situation ? 

Mr. Huserr. Yes; that is right. That is under the jurisdiction of 
the United States commissioner, as far as juveniles are concerned. 

Senator Jackson. I understand, though, there are no corrective 
facilities here in the Territorial area to deal with juveniles. The near- 
est facility is in Utah, where they send the very serious cases / 

Mr. Huser. That or one of the Federal prisons. But it has been my 
observation down here that some of these people we get in, say for 
drunkenness, 10 to 15 times a year, something has to be done, we feel, 
to rehabilitate them. Well, the Federal Government is setting up a 
prison system at Anchorage or in that area, It was suggested that 
some of these repeat offenders be tried over here in the commissioner’s 
court with the idea of sending them down there for rehabilitation. It 
was stated by the head of the prisons here that that is our responsi- 
bility. Now, I cannot see how it is the responsibility of the city of Fair- 
banks to rehabilitate these people when 90 percent of them come from 
outside the city of Fairbanks, throughout this area about the size of 
Texas. I believe in many instances they are throwing the burden of 
statehood off on us, but we do not have the authority. 

Senator Barrerr. That is true all over the Territory, is it not? 
About the only government you have is the local government, for 
schools and so forth. 

Mr. Huperr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Outside of city limits you are sort of in No 
Man’s Land. 

Mr. Huserr. That is right. I would like to touch on one point 
concerning roads. I think there should be a clear mark between what 
the Federal Government takes care of and what the Territory takes 
care of itself, whenever you appropriate money for roads, Twenty- 
nine families live out here on a range, where I live—homesteaders— 
and we have to maintain 6 or 8 miles of road ourselves. Is that the 
Territory’s fault or the Federal Government’s fault? If the money 
all goes in to a park, do I have to support the road to McKinley Park, 
which is for the benefit of the park and not the Territory! The roads 
up here praeren ny are for the benefit of the military. It is a Federal 
responsibility. I will give you an example of this. 

I got out of the military service in Anchorage, and they were to 
ship my household effects up here. The shortest ppt between An- 
chorage and Fairbanks is the route of the Alaska Railroad. But the 


military shipped it by commercial truck around by Tok Junction. 
That is about twice as far. Well, it is for the military’s benefit. They 
want to keep these commercial trucklines in operation. I think that 
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should not have to pay for these defense roads, at least not right 


ow. That should be one antic ipated cost that should not be borne 


by the peop le of the Territory of Alaska. un isa Federal responsibility. 


Senator Jackson. Maybe not all of it, but some of it, don’t you 
nk ¢ 

Mr. Hupert. It could be apportioned. 

That is about all I have tosay. I thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, thank you, Mr. Hubert. It has been a very 
fine statement, and we appreciate it very much. 

Is Mr. Dick Greuel here ¢ 

Senator Jackson. Will you spell your name? 

Mr. Greve. G-r-e-u-e-l. 


STATEMENT OF DICK GREUEL, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The CuarrMan. Give the reporter your addres 

Mr. Greve. I live at 321 Brand Avenue in the recently annexed 
area of the city of Fairbanks. I am a member of the city council, a 
member of the legislature, and am 25 years of age. 

I think I am the youngest member of the Territorial legislature. I 
came up in the Army and liked it so well I stayed. That has been 
about 7 years ago. 

The Cuairman. Has that been true of many people up here? 

Mr. Greve.. I think it is, yes. 

The Cuairman. In fact, I have been agreeably surprised at the 

1umber of people who have served in the military in the Territory and 
otha cities besides Fairbanks and who have returned to live. 

Mr. Greve.. An interesting observation, Senator, is that many of 
the fellows I served with in the Army have gone back to the States 
ind more or less did not like it so well back there and have come back 
up here again, because it is a new country and they can see a chance 
to build something out of it. 

Senator Jackson. What is your business? 

Mr. Grevet. A program director for radio station KFAR. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to receive any statements you care 
to make. 

Mr. Grevew. Senator and members of the committee, so much fine 
testimony has been given on so many points that I would hesitate to 
repeat any of that. But there is one point that I would like to make 
an observation on, that I don’t think has been covered at all, and that 
is the situation of government in the Territory of Alaska. Having 
recently been down in Juneau for 2 months, the 21st session of the 
legislature, I was amazed at the chaotic organization, espec ially of 
the administration form of the government, and I think it is largely 
due to the fact that we have so much Federal control. The Territorial 
Legislature, of course, represents the people of the Territory, and the 
legislators are about the only representatives besides the De leg: ate that 
the people have up here to say something for them. As a result vou 
get into utter coileaiun down there because the legislature, not being 
trustful of leaving everything up to a governor who is appointed from 
far away by the Federal Government, has set up boards to check on 
everything. There is a board of welfare, board of health, and a board 
of this. 

The CuarrmMan. Those are set up by the legislature? 
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Mr. Grevew. Those are set up by the legislature; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Who appoints the boards? 

Mr. Greven. The Governor has the authority to appoint the boards 
with the approval of the legislature, Everything has to be ap proved 
by the legislature. 

The CHarrman. May I ask, if it will not disturb you at this point, 
if you have given any consideration to the bill that has been proposed 
in both the House and Senate to provide for the Territory to elect its 
own Governor ¢ 

Mr. Greven. Yes, sir. I introduced such a memorial in the legis 
lature and it was passed unanimously by both houses. However, that 
doesn’t keep us from wanting statehood. That is just one portion of 
the problem, because the Federal domination far overlaps just the 
matter of the Governor alone. 

The Cuarrman. As the author of that bill, also the author of the 
one for Puerto Rico, where it has been adopted, I want to say that 
it is not suggested as a substitute for statehood in any way. I think 
it would be a step forward in administrative development here in 
Alaska, in the Territory, if they had that at this time, or as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Greven. I would like to say this: If the Senate of the United 
States and the House see fit not to give us statehood at this time, I 
certainly wish they would at least allow us to elect our own Governor. 
But I certainly am wholehe artedky in favor of receiving statehood 
at this time, because I feel we are ready for it and can afford it, and 
[ think that has been corane in the previous testimony amply by 
people in favor of statehood. The thing that I wanted to point out 
about this government we have now is if a legislative committee wants 
to check into something on an appropiation it is tossed around to 
about five different departments. You cannot fix responsibility in 
the kind of government we have up here right now. You cannot 
put the blame on any one person, I am of the personal opinion that 
the $2414 million that we appropriated for running the Territory 
for this biennium could have been reduced by quite a bit, if we would 
have had a State government and would have been able to do things 
more efficiently without this confusion and this chaos that exists. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions, Senator Barrett ? 

Senator Barrerr. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. No questions. 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

Senator Anperson. Do you think that State government can tend 
to reduce some of these e xpenditures ? 

Mr. Greve. Yes, sir. We are not able to get our finger on how 
things are going, because it is just a place of confusion. 

Senator Anperson. There has been much testimony that statehood 
would greatly increase expenses, and I think there are places where it 
would. Do you think there would be economies as well because of 
better administration ? 

Mr. Grevew. That is right, absolutely. 

Senator CLeEMENTs. You are a young man who has been here 7 years, 
I believe. 

Mr. Greven. Yes. 

Senator CLemMENts. What is your opinion as to the attitude of the 
young people of Alaska, both those who are sons of parents who have 
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¢ been here as well as the young peop le who have come here in later 
vears as to statehood. Are the m: yority of them for it or against it‘ 

Mr. Greve. My opinion is that overwhelmi1 ly they are in favor 
oT 1. 

Senator CLeMEeNntTs. What State are you from ‘ 

Mr. GreveL. Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that the ge cenerally, speaking 
more especially of the younger group, feel as you do, that the tax 
load under statehood would be less than it is ob Territorial govern 

nt? Apparently that was your opinion. 

Mr. Greve. No, my opinion was in the government of the Terri 
tory, when we make our appropriations, in the situation that we have 
now we are probably spending a little money that we could cut down 
if we had an efficient State administration. 

The CrHatrrmMan. Then, is it your opinion as it has been expressed 
by practically every witness who has testified on the points in other 
towns, that the expenses of State government would be increased 
over the expense of Territorial government on the people of Alaska? 

Mr. Greven. Yes, there would be additional functions that we 
would have to assume. 

The CuatrmMan. Are the young people pretty well cognizant of 
that fact ¢ 

Mr. Greve. I believe so; yes. 

The CHatrmMan. And they are willing to take on the load? 

Mr. Grevev. Yes; and there are several points. The fact that we 
have been building up surpluses with our basic tax program. We 
do not have any property tax in the Territory, which is another source 
ofrevenue. I voted against the repeal, but I was not on the majority. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say again that the hearings were 
very meager that we held in the Territory in 1947 when we were up 
here, but the point, f think, that we left with the people at that time 

as that they do develop a good tax base so that it could properly 
support a State government when it did come. 

Mr. Greven. Yes; that was done. 

The CuarrmMan. There has been some improvement made. I think 
perhaps there is further improvement to be made in developing a 
proper tax base. That is going to be up to your legislative body, of 
which you are a member. 

Mr. Greve. I would like to say this, Senator, since I have been 
here these 7 years, I have noticed each year, more and more of 
number of people that are coming out for statehood, more or less 
vocife rously, in feeling that somet hing has to be done to solve our 
problems, because we are more or less on the precipice, and we feel 
as though we are hanging somewhere. 

Senator Anprerson. You think sentiment for statehood is growing, 
then ? 

Mr. Greven. Yes. Back in 1946, when they held this referendum 
that passed by a number of 9,000 to 3,000, I may have thought we 
were not ready for it, because we had practically no revenue and 
practically no budget to speak of. But from the last biennium, the 
appropriation was $18 million or $19 million, and this biennium $24.5 
million, and our revenues are increasing and we are becoming of age. 
I think if a poll were taken now, it would be overwhelmingly in favor 
of statehood. 
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Senator CLements, You are acquainted with what the tourist dol- 
lar ae meant to Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Greven. Yes, sir. I am not from that part, particularly, but 
I know what it means to northern Wisconsin. 

Senator CLements. You are familiar with what it has meant to 
revenues of that State? 

Mr. Greven. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciements. Is there any place that you have ever been in 
the wae ld that has the tourist potenti: al that Alaska has? 

Mr. Greve. I personally don’t think so; no, sir. 

Senator Clements. I agree with you. Do you think that properly 
handled under a good, sound State administration the growth in the 
tourist industry itsel f might not aid materially to prov ide the needed 
moneys that you would be required with statehood { 

Mr. Grevev. If the tourist industry were Saeeeees | to any degree 
of the potentialities it would have a tremendous i impact 

Senator CLiements. I asked you that because I live in a State where 
the tourist business has, in a period of something over 6 years, 
increased more than 6 times. And there has never been any pl: ace 
that I have been in my lifetime that I have seen the tourist possibilities 
that you have in Alaska. 

Mr. Grevet. I will agree with you. 

Senator CLements. It is the finest dollar to come into a community. 
They dig it out someplace else and leave it with you. 

The Cuarrman. Well, thank you very much, Dick. 

Mr. Grevet. Thank you very kindly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before we recess, please, folks, will you remember 
that at 2 o’clock, we are convening under the chairmanship of Senator 
Barrett, at the suggestion of my Democratic colleagues, up in the 
district courtroom on the third floor. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


Senator Barrerr (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Andrew Nerlend. Mr. Nerlend, will you sit over here in this 
first chair in the jury box. 

We will be pleased to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW NERLEND, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Nerienp. I attended the hearing this morning and a number 
of the men that testified or spoke certainly stated a lot of my views, 
in fact more than my views, even, For instance, Mr. Tatom and 
also the mayor. I have, however, been many years in the Territorial 
legislature, starting up in the early days of the third session in 1917, 
on up through, and quit about 6 years ago, or 4 years ago. 

Of course ‘TY wasn’t there all sessions, but off and on in that time. 
I saw a good deal of legislation in regard to taxation, which, after 
all, is one of the main issues for a legislature, whether it is in the 
Territory of Alaska or in a State. 

In the beginning, in 1917, our Territory was small, conditions were 
small, and the total appropriation for the following biennium was 
$750,000. Well, even in a Territory with a sparse “population like 
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we had at. the time that is not so much money. But still, out of that 
the legislature appropriated $60,000 for the first building, to go out 
here and start an agricultural college and school of mines, to begin 
with. From that time on, conditions seemed to increase to the better, 
until along in 1920 or 1921 it was all an improvement over the pre- 
vious 2 sessions or 4 sessions. The first session was in 1913. It 
occurred to me a good many times up to that time and a good many 
times afterward that we were rather in an unfavorable position. Take, 
for instance, one time in the 1921 session when I happened to be the 
speaker of the house. Two men came there and wanted to know if 
we could help them in any way and the committee asked them what 
we could do for them. They said, “Well, we are trying to lease 2 
or 3 islands from the Government out here in the Aleutians for sheep 
raising,” and they said, “The best we can do is to get a 5-year lease. 
We just wonder if you couldn't help us with that.” 

Of course we told them that our strength would only be a memorial 
to Congress, which we sent them. We had quite a talk with those 
two men. They were sincere men and evidently had money to take 
this up. We, of course, commented on the long ways that they had 
to go at that time to the seat of the United States Congress. 

From that time on, getting into the 1931 session, I was there, again, 
for many sessions. Of course the problem was to see if we could raise 
enough money for these different needs that the Territory had, as the 
population was increased. There seemed to be tremendous opposi- 
tion always when it came to a tax bill. Nobody wanted taxes, and 
especially it seemed like it was strong opposition from the industries 
that were at that time in the Territory. It also came to note that 
there were not so many industries coming in. In fact, right up to 
date there haven’t been so very much. But of course sometimes the 
people will speak about the failure of industry coming into the Terri- 
tory because they were being taxed out of the Territory, which was 
certainly not true. However, meanwhile, industries seem to show up, 
more or less. As time went on, up to the time that I ceased to serve 
there, it seemed to me that the economy was such that it could, perhaps 
well support the State. 

I had the great opportunity in 1892, when I lived in Seattle, and I 
had the wonderful opportunity to take part in the first election that 
the State of Washington held to elect a President, 1892. I was then 
about 22 years of age. To me it was a wonderful opportunity. I 
lived in Seattle 10 years after that. P 

I noticed the tremendous effort with which these people took to the 
opportunity that they had become a State. They had no doubt, and 
[ am not sure but no doubt they had opposition, like every other State. 
Ihave read about what some States had gone through before they ever 
got to statehood. , 

No doubt Washington went through the same thing. But I will 
say this for the people of the State of Washington, that the minute 
they had statehood they were so intent upon that fact that they wanted 
people to forget about the territorial state of affairs right away, and if 
you mentioned it you would be called down. 

The people of the State of Washington, at that time, I am sure they 
were not any different from what the people of the State of Alaska 
or the Territory of Alaska are at the present time. I feel certain with 
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the added industries that have shown up here and which are showing 
up right along, that the people of Alaska can well take care of a State. 

I think that they will immediately feel a certain impetus for growth 
and even, you might say, a prosperity if such a thing comes about. J 
was highly interested to read or hear of Mr. Tatom’s talk here this 
morning. He, of course, put it much better than I possibly could. 
He has given more study to it. But I feel so far as taxation goes, we 
do have, however, a fairly stable taxation method here now. It was 
enacted in 1949. It is true that the property tax that had been enacted 
in 1949 was repealed in 1953. But knowing that there are millions 
of dollars in the property that has gone without having to pay a cent 
of tax for years and years, since the earliest times, and as time goes 
on that property has increased, knowing that, I know that if it was a 
State, there certainly would be a fair tax put upon property, property 
tax. 

Certain parties started suit against the property tax that was en 
acted in 1949, and that case is still before the circuit court of appeals, 
in San Francisco. The last legislature, however, saw fit to repeal the 
act before it ever was decided by the courts. I felt a little different 
about that. I felt that they could just as well wait to see what the 
court decided in that matter, which would give benefits to later ideas 
along property tax. But they didn’t, so of course that was that. 

I don’t know that I have so very much more to say except that the 
Territory has been doing very well, I think. You take, for instance, 
the university out here. It has been supported very substantially and 
the different divisions from the Territory have stood right by it 
through the various sessions and enabled the university to go right 
ahead. 

I believe it has gone right ahead very well and is doing a lot of good 
for the Territory, and also in connction with the Federal Government 
outside. So those are my views on this. I do believe that there 
would be an increase of interest if we had statehood—an increase of 
interest by all people in the Territory, including the wonderful indus- 
tries that we have here that perhaps are not so keen on statehood at 
the present time. But I do feel that they will eventually come in and 
see the light, as one says, and, after all, that is perh: aps ‘the best. way. 
It will make a hi appier community, a happier State. Therefore, they 
will go ahead more prominently even compared to what this Territory 
has done in the past. 

I feel it is absolutely up to a man to be opposed to statehood or for it. 
I certainly respect this fine committee that has come here with the 
idea here that people will tell their story wliether it is for or against 
statehood. 

That is about all I have to say. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Senator Anverson. No. I think that is a fine statement. I know 
you have lived here a long time and have had a very full life and the 
people of this community respect you. Therefore, your testimony is 
very valuable to us. 

Mr. Nertenp. I also want to mention—and it may have some con- 
nection with it—that my wife and I came here in 1904 and, of course, 
have been here since except that my wife has been outside taking my 
son to college. But we are now four generations. My wife and I 
had 1 son, who now manages our business, and he had 2 sons and a 
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daughter. The oldest son has served 4 years in the Army and he 
went through the University of Washington under the GI bill of 
rights. He is 27 years old this fall. The other son will be 20 years 
old this fall and he is serving now in the Army. He has had 2 years 
of university training. 

And then this grandson of ours, the first one I mentioned, was 
married a number of years ago while he was still in the university and 
he has two sons. One is 3 years and one is 16 or 18 months. Believe 
me, they are real boys. If they grow up like they are now, they will 
upset this Territory in a great way. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Nerlend. 

We have 17 names here and I assume there are others that may want 
to be heard. Unless there is objection, we will ask you to confine your 
statements to about 5 minutes. If somebody needs more time, I guess 
we can give it to him. 

Mr. John Brennan. You are from the great State of New Mexico, 
are you not? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BRENNAN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Brennan. I am a native-born New Mexican—Senator Ander- 
son’s great State. 

Senator Anperson. I am glad you said that because I was just down 
in the town of Maxwell where your uncle has a store and I was there 
for a dedication of the Maxwell project and I had a chance to go by 
your uncle’s establishment, Mr. Brennan, at that time. 

Mr. Brennan. I think, gentlemen, I probably better lead off with 


a little history here. 

My father went to the State of New Mexico in 1930, I believe it was. 
He went there on a stretcher in a baggage car with tuberculosis from 
the State of Illinois. He was accompanied in the same baggage " 
by Harry Kiker, whom you very well know. I am very hap Py 
report that both the gentlemen are alive and kicking today. Tha 
some evidence that I am here. 

Senator Anperson. I went to New Mexico 14 years after they did 
with tuberculosis also. 

Mr. Brennan. Well, you are looking fine. 

In 1912, as you all know, the State of New Mexico was admitted to 
statehood, the 47th State. Arizona followed in 1912. I have neces- 
sarily known of statehood problems in my home, both from my mother 
and father and discussions and school and one thing and another. I 
am firmly convinced ‘that there is only one answer to an American 
citizen, to his prosperity, to his ability to take part in the affairs of the 
Nation, and that is to be a first-class citizen. I came to Alaska about 
7 years ago. I don’t need to go into the tears and so forth, the fact 
of taxation and no representation, and no ability to vote, no ability 
to even conduct our own affairs here on the standpoint of the Terri- 
torial Governor. But, insofar as I am concerned, there can be no 
argument that a country that has the resources that this country has, 
and the American people with the spirit of free enterprise, pioneering, 
getting ahead, developing a country, it can be done no other way than 
through statehood. I believe that, I believe that there is no other 
way to substantially offset that. I just can’t believe it. 
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So far as the economic capacity of this country, with the great faith 
I have in the ability of the American people to do something for them- 
selves, the United States will be greatly served the sooner that the 
Territory of Alaska is given statehood. I don’t think there is a finer 
class of American citizens certainly anywhere in the United States, or 
the States and the Territories, than the people you will find here, 
either Democrats or Republicans, if you want to break them down. 
There is no better class of citizen, progressive, free enterpriser, the 
kind of American citizen that built America to the greatest Nation 
in the world. 

That is the kind of people who are here today. I believe those are 
the only remarks I have. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. Do you have any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator ANperson. You have lived in northern New Mexico, in the 
area that runs into the Red River area of our State, you know the 
Taos country, you lived right at Cimarron, which attracts a lot of 
tourists. Would you not agree that the tourist possibilities of Alaska 
are tremendous and not yet touched ? 

Mr. Brennan. Senator, I would be the first to agree, and I think 
all the people here know that I spend much, too much, of my time in 
an attempt to try to develop this. Presently, and you may or may not 
have heard of it, we have a very strong and progressive program afoot 
to try to finance through community participation of stocks and bonds 
a hotel here of first-class ¢: apacity to be able to take care of those 
tourists. Another thing that I am very happy to be a part of is Chena 
Hot Springs, a little natural hot springs out here, 60 miles by road. 
We have a road 15 miles out there. We can fly in there in about 30 
minutes. That was homesteaded some 40 or 50 years ago, when the 
original oldtimers were here, and nothing has happened to it. There 
are a group of 15 of us who have bought it, and who have put consider- 
able of our money into it, considerable effort in it. 

I am happy to report on the 1st of September we will be able to 
open up there with very substantial and adequate provisions to take 
care of both tourists and local people, tourists in the summertime, 
und the local in the wintertime. ‘Tourist business is going to be of 
great aid in this country. I know in New Mexico, in the» magazine 
it states the amount of the budget in the State of New Mexico, the kind 
of money they spend to attract tourists, has been printed there. I 
know this will certainly bear fruit in the great amount in the not too 
distant future as we get hotels, resorts, and things that really hold the 
tourists. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Brennan. 

The next witness is Mr. J. A. Boulet. Do you live here, sir? 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BOULET, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Bouter. Yes, sir; I live here in Fairbanks. I was born in 
Louisiana, and raised in Texas, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask you this: Is Alaska bigger than 
Texas? 

Mr. Bouter. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Barrert. Is it? 
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Mr. Bouter. Yes, sir; it is. I arrived in Alaska in 1935 with my 
bride from Texas. We drove up to Seattle and then came up by 
steamship to Valdez, then by truck to Fairbanks. I had seen Alaska 
several times during my tour in the United States Navy. When we 
had made arrangements for transportation to Alaska from Texas, and 
also California, the agents there informed us that we couldn’t travel 
to Alaska after September. It wasn’t until we reached Seattle that 
we found that both the Texas and California agents had been using 
the summer schedules. Of course, I knew better, I had been up to 
Alaska, but they both told us that the water froze up here in the win- 
ter, and it didn’t unfreeze until next spring. They were speaking of 
the ocean, too. 

But I had been very much impressed with Alaska during my tour 
in the Navy. I traveled over 50,000 miles covering the coast of North 
America, South America, and Central America, and we traveled in 
Alaskan waters several times. I was unable to find very much in- 
formation about Alaska. I was unable to get the information from 
the various towns, including the capital. But I did write to the 
University of Alaska and was able to get considerable information 
from them, and came up here with the intention of attending the 
university and studying minting, and make mining my livelihood in 
Alaska. We arrived in Fairbanks with $20, from the thousand dol- 
lars I had saved while I was in the Navy, because of the lack of in- 
formation about Alaska. As a result, I stacked wood and dug ditches 
for a dollar an hour to live through that winter. I did, however, at- 
tend the university as a special student several years later. 

, We have been in Alaska 16 years, and during that time I served 

} years in the United States Air Force. I enlisted in the Air Force 
in 1942, and served in Alaska during that time, and saw considerable 
more of Alaska than I had seen before, and also, made a considerable 
study. I was an intelligence specialist in the Air Force, and we found 
that there was very little information about Alaska available at that 
time. So I had the opportunity to make many studies of all of Alaska 
at that time. I have seen the Aleutian Islands, the Seward Peninsula, 
the northern part of Alaska as well as the southeastern part, and I 
have lived here, and we have enjoyed it. I am a public accountant 
and have been for over 12 years. During that time I have prepared 
or assisted in the prepar: ation of well over a thousand Federal income- 
tax returns. In assisting those people, in preparing those tax returns, 
we have many of our clients who have had to file claims for refund, 
file protests against additional tax assessments. We have found many 
of our clients have been reluctant to car ry out these protests, the filing 
of the claims, because of the cost to them. In many cases where the 
claims would be less than a thousand dollars, they would not even 
bother. They would pay the additional tax assessed them because of 
the expense of going to Seattle or Tacoma, and rushing back home, 
of course. 

And then, of course there are the chances of not being able to spend 
the time down there to protest these additional taxes. “Since my wife 
and I have both been in Alaska, we have paid Federal income taxes 
every year. We are very happy here. We have a lovely home. I am 
a partner in a successful public accounting firm. We have a summer 

cabin at Harding Lake. We have two fine, healthy children. We 
haveacar. We have been real happy. 
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But during the last 6 months we have been seriously considering 
leaving Alaska. We have watched many of the newcomers and the 
oldtimers leave Alaska. Some of them returned but many of them 
stayed in the States. 

We would like to have our children have the same opportunities 
as your children in the States. We have never voted for a President, 
for a Senator, or Representative who could vote in Congress. I came 
to Alaska when I was just past 21 years of age. I would like to have 
my children have that privilege. 

Unless we get statehood now I don’t see any chance of their hav- 
ing that privilege. We know that it would be a tremendous sacrifice 
for us to leave, both personally and financially. 

We have some of the finest friends in the world here. But still 
we have been giving it serious consideration. We have traveled sev- 
eral times to the States during our 16 years in Alaska. But we have 
never found a place that we liked as well as Fairbanks, Alaska, in 
the States. 

T believe I could give my children more in the States unless we 
do have statehood in the near future. I have studied Alaska and 
Alaska’s history for a considerable time, and I believe that it is Con- 
gress’ attitude toward Alaska and not Alaska’s climate that has 
caused many Alaskans to leave here. 

We sometimes have a friendly Congress, and they help us in many 
ways. But sometimes they are unfriendly and can be harmful. A 
couple of examples are the Jones Act, which eliminates foreign com- 
petition to Alaskan ports, and the recently enacted McCarran <Act. 
| believe had we had two Senators and a Representative who could 
vote, that we would not have had that type of discrimination against 
Alaska and Alaskans. I have watched Alaskans, I have watched 
Alaskan newspapers, civic leaders, political leaders, harass our Ter- 
ritorial governors during my 16 years in Alaska, and I believe those 
petty acts were caused by our Governor not being elected by the 
people. 

I am for statehood, Senator, and I don’t believe that Alaska will 
really mature in its vast resources and potential, will never be really 
touched until we do get statehood and let the Alaskans develop it, 
who know Alaska. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Boulet. 

Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anperson. I liked the statement. I particularly liked the 
fact that you want your children to have opportunities that you have 
not had, namely, the right to participate in the selection of a Presi- 
dent and the Senators and Representatives in Government. 

Mr. Bouter. Yes, sir. Like Mr. Nerlend just stated, I know of 
his family and several others where there are 3 and 4 generations 
that have never voted in a national election. 

Senator ANpErson. My father came out of Sweden as an immigrant 
from a little rural community, and I know it never bothered him 
how his own life turned out, although I think it turned out very well, 
but he was very anxious for his children to get along. I can remem- 
ber how many times he had said to me that as long as the opportuni- 
ties came to his children, what happened to him didn’t matter so 
much. It struck a responsive chord when I heard you speak about 
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the opportunities for your own children. I am sure many Alaskans 
feel that same way, and I am glad to find you feel that same way. 
Senator CLEMENTS. I have no questions. 
Senator Barretr. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Bouter. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Senator Barrerr. Rev. Victor Alfsen is the next witness. 
Do you live in Fairbanks / 


STATEMENT OF REV. VICTOR ALFSEN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Reverend Arsen. I do. I came to the Territory in 1943, and was 
the pastor in the Matanuska Valley for 8 years. Recently I have 
come to Fairbanks. The reason I would like to speak is just to correct 
one statement in particular which is on the record so far in the state- 
hood hearings, and that is the statement that was made in Juneau 
by an attorney. It was consisting mostly of this, that if Alaska 
became a State, all the church programs would then be more or less 
terminated, the church onganizations no longer feeling that Alaska 
was a mission field, as they do now. I cannot speak for every denom 
mation, but I can speak for the one I represent, the Presbyterian 
Church. We operate in Alaska under the National Missions program. 
or the Board of National Missions, which not only helps the church 
work in Alaska, but in — one of the 48 States and Puerto Rico 
as well. And so if we become a State, it would not interfere one 
iota with the chureh program. 

The children’s home operated by the church would continue to take 
care of children, as many as they could. The hospital, to be con- 
structed. which is being constructed now in the Matanuska Valley, 


by the joint efforts of the people and our mission board, to the tune 
of about $600,000, would not be curtailed at all. We are in the Terri- 
tory to stay, having been here now for over 50 years, conducting 


nission work. 

Our church, locally, right up the street here, will be celebrating 
its 50th anniversary next year. So I would like to get that on the 
record, that statehood would not close the children’s homes in Alaska 
1 am sure of that. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Reverend Arsen. There is one more item, perhaps, that came to 
mind, and if you have the time it is this: The situation is so similar in 
eur particular church that I think it would interest you to hear it. 
That is, just as the people argue back and forth about becoming self- 
supporting. We have in the Territory, in the Presbyterian Church, 
four self-supporting churches, Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, and 
Fairbanks. For many years the argument went back and forth, shall 
we become self-supporting, shall we tear ourselves loose from the 
mission board back in New York? There were arguments back and 
forth. There were always some people saying we cannot afford to, 
we cannot afford it because we are just a small group here, and we 
cannot take the burden upon ourselves. But in each case, where a 
church has become self-supporting the program has been greatly 
enhanced, the outreach has been greatly extended, and the annual 
budgets of every church have gone way up. with greater activity. 
I believe that is the basis of the faith. ‘And it is the same way that 
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I look upon the Territory that if we cut loose, I have enough faith in 
the people of Alaska to carry the burden. 

Senator Barrerr. You have a very good point there, Reverend. 
Senator Anderson # 

Senator ANnperson. Reverend Alfsen, as a Presbyterian, and for- 
mer member of the board in my church, you and I both recognize 
that the church continues its mission to the Navaho Indians even 
though they are within the continental limits of the United States, has 
a special program for the Spanish-Americans in our State, and has 
special activities of that type, regardless of whether they are within 
the Territorial limits. You believe that would be the same with 
Alaska. 

Reverend Arsen. Amen. 

Senator Ciements. You believe that if you assume the responsi 
bilities of a State, the people of Alaska will meet their responsibilities ? 

Reverend Arsen. Absolutely. They will rise to the occasion and 
more than meet it. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Reverend Alfsen. 

Alyce Stuart? Do you live here in Fairbanks? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALYCE STUART, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mrs. Sruarr. Yes. 

Senator Barrett and members of the committee, I am not used to 
speaking, so if you don’t mind I am going to read. I have here for 
reference a copy of the 1950 Alaska census of population, and also a 
copy of the 1946 referendum on statehood, in which this division voted 
against statehood. Fairbanks itself voted in favor, but the outlying 
areas that made up this division also swung it the other way. I also 
have a petition here which I will give you later. We appreciate your 
coming up to Alaska with open minds to find out how Alaskans feel 
about Alaska statehood. 

Now if you would like to know how all Alaskans feel about state- 
hood, not just those in the large cities, of which we have 6 with over 
2,500 population, they make up 27 percent of our total population, 
but if you also want to know how the three-fourths who live in the 
wide open spaces of the hinterlands feel 

Senator Ciements. I wonder if the people in the back of the room 

can hear you. Will you speak louder? 

Mrs. Sruarr. I will try. 

If you would like to know how all Alaskans feel about statehood, 
not just those in the large cities, of which we have 6 with over 2,500 
people, they make up 27 percent of our population, but if you are 
also interested in how the three-quarters who live in the wide open 
spaces of the hinterlands feel about statehood, would it not appear 
wise to request us to have another referendum up here, with the ques- 
tion phrased to include the word “immediate,” or some other time 
element? Such a vote would be not just a hasty checking of a square 
on the ballot, but a well-thought-out vote, based on 7 -years of dis- 
cussion, pro and con, over the radio, i in the newspapers, around stoves, 
and so forth. 

People are eager and are ready to express their considered vote on 
this issue, whic ‘h will greatly affect their lives. 
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For example, I have a petition here signed by some 160 folks, all 
of whom are citizens of the United States and all of whom are legal 
residents of Alaska, some of whom are in favor of statehood, some 
of whom are against. Some are new to the country and know only 
the boom conditions. Others have lived here before the boom, and 
know normal times as well. 

However, all of these signers desire another Alaska referendum. 
It is easy for me to say suc +h a vote would be ove 1whelmingly one way 
and for someone else to say they know for sure it would. go another 
way. However, it would seem that the only fair and just way would 
be to put it to the test of a vote, including the word ‘ ‘immediate” 
or some other time meee so that it would be definite instead of 
vague. We hope that you will let us have this Alaska referendum 
on statehood with the time element included in order that you will 
know the well-thought-out wishes of all the people of Alaska before 
rushing us into statehood. 

Thank you for your attention and do come back to Alaska again. 

Senator Barretr. Thank you, Mrs. Stuart. 

Mrs. Stuart. Anyone who would like to sign this petition, whose 
name is not on it, can do so before I turn it in. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

(The petition referred to, ‘signed by 180 residents of the Territory. 
follows:) s 


















LET THE PEoPLE or ALASKA Br HEARD 






Population of Alaska, 
1946: 





1950 Census, 128,643 





Statehood referendum, 9,630 for (59 percent) ; 6,822 against (41 percent) 





We, the undersigned citizens of the United States of America and legal resi- 
dents of the Territory of Alaska, respectfully request another Alaskan referen- 
dum on statehood. 

We further request that the question be worded very clearly and definitely, 
in an unbiased manner, such as: “Are you_in favor or against immediate 
statehood for Alaska? In favor (_]; against J,” and that it be placed on the 
ballots for the 1954 Alaska general election. 


Senator Barretr. Mike Stepovich? Do you live here in Fairbanks, 
sir ? 











STATEMENT OF MIKE STEPOVICH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 












Mr. Srepovicn. Yes. 
I have five children. 

Of course, we like Alaska. There is no question about that. Just 
like Mr. Boulet stated about the children, I feel exactly the same way, 
and I am sure that everybody else does. That could not be argued too 
much on that point. I was a member of the house of representatives 
in 1951 and a senator in 1953. I am a lawyer by profession. While 
1 am talking about that, I would like to say that, as far as our judicial 
system is concerned, if we appeal a case, of course it has to go to San 
Francisco, which is also very expensive, and sometimes it just doesn’t 
pay. The people do not have the money, and they cannot do a thing 
about it. That is not what I call good justice. 

Now, concerning the legislation, it seems as though since I have been 
down here the Federal Government is putting more of a burden upon 


I was born here, Senator. 





I am married, and 
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us, and we are accepting it and are doing our job on it, which should 
tend to show that we can meet things and do things ourselves. Whether 
you agree with the unemployment compensation or not, we are not 
going into that; we do pay $35 a week. It is as high as any State in 
the Union. Our welfare program is a good program. It takes care of, 
we consider, the needy or whatever the case may be. We are doing that 
ourselves. ‘There is nobody helping in that. We can do it, and we have 
done it. We have shown a profit in our Territory. It is now $9 mil- 
lion. We will have a surplus of about $9 million, Whether y you con- 
sider that good government or not, to have a surplus, I don’t know, 
but we do have a surplus. 

We have a good educational system. As you know, in the last 15 
years our Territory has increased tremendously. Our Territorial leg- 
islature has kept up with that increase. We are building schools out 
in the outlying districts, too, right from our Territorial legislature, 
with a lot of that money. Of course, we receive a lot of money from 
the Federal Government. But as these problems come up we eet 
them. Wehave to meet them. That is the way this country was built 
It is like my father when he came up, about 1898. Ever ything was not 
rosy, but he met the problem, and they met the problem just like you 
pe ople meet the problem in Congress today. 

There is no question about it being tough, but you meet it and the 
people of Alaska can meet it. That is why they want statehood. They 
know they can do it. If they for a moment thought they couldn’t do 
it, they wouldn’t want it. But they know they can do it. I think by 
giving statehood that I will bet anybody here that inside of 50 years 
the State of Alaska will be as great as any State in the Union is today, 
and probably greater, because we have the pioneer spirit, and people 
that have the pioneer ‘spirit in the States will come up here, too. It is 
just like my father did, and all the people that are here today. What 
did they come up for? They left a good State, there is no question 
about that. Say they left the State of Connecticut. The State of Con- 
necticut is a fine State, but they came to Alaska because they wanted 
to come to Alaska, and they are staying in Alaska because they want 
to stay in Alaska. 

And, another thing, they want to get a State out of it now. I believe 
that there should be no argument at all that Alaska should be a State. 

Thank you. 

Senator Barrerr. Are there any questions? Senator Anderson ? 

Senator ANnpERSON. Did you say you are a member of the State sen- 
ate now ¢ 

Mr. Srevovicn. Yes, sir, Senator; the Territorial legislature. 

Senator ANpERSON. You have been a member of the Territorial 
house and now are a member of the Territorial senate? 

Mr. Srepovicu. Correct. 

Senator Anprerson. Did the people know when you were elected to 
the Senate how you felt about statehood ? 

Mr. Srervovicu. I never campaigned on that in any respect. Yes, 
I would say they did. 

Senator Anprrson. They still took a chance on you? 

Mr. Srepovicn. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. Good enough. 

Mr. Srepovicn. I was elected, anyhow. 
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Senator Barrerr. Senator Clements? 

Senator CLemMents. No questions. 

Senator Barrett. That is a very fine statement, Senator. 

Niilo Koponen is the next witness. Do you live in Fairbanks? 


STATEMENT OF NIILO KOPONEN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Koronen. I have a homestead on Chena Ridge, about 12 miles 
out of town. I work for the line crew at the FE Co., and I felt the 
concern to come down and say my piece. 

I don’t belong to any organization other than my union, and I don’t 
have any preconceived notions, or at least no organizi tional notions 
However, I believe that we should have statehood, that a Territory has 
to grow up, like a child or human being. It has to grow up and accept 
responsibility. Congress has been toward Alaska something like 
maiden aunt that has taken over an orphan. It is never sure that the 
child at 21 is able to go out on its own, whether it acts as if it should 
still be in short pants and be given a lollypop. We are not going to 
find out one way or the other whether we can take owr own responsi- 
bilities and run our own government, despite all the arguments pro 
aud con, unless we are given the chance, unless we are given the oppor- 
tunity, unless the problem is placed in our laps, unless we take the 
plunge into the cold water of self-government. 

I think a lot of the things that are wrong with Alaska are due to 
the sort of sense of frustration, that you can go so far and you cannot 
vo any further, that you run up againts the organic act or some other 
thing. “It is the Federal Government’s responsibility. You have to 
write a letter to Washington.” 

One point, for instance: We are not allowed to have any county form 

of government. You are given the choice of independent school d 
tricts, which is fine if you want to run a school, or a first- or second 
class city. Well, if you live out in the country, we have no laws for 
organizing your rural municipality, like Canada has. What do we 
do about roads? Well, we each chip in $5 or $25 and hire a “cat” 
and you swamp out the roads, and you can’t haul in the gravel and 
the roads wash out in the spring and there is nobody you can elect 
to be responsible all the time. 

You have no governmental power to insist that your neighbor, 
Sloppy Joe across the street, puts in his $25. So a few i, = 
feel that the road should be there, the »y put up the money, they build i 
and maybe they hand it over to the road commission, if the road com- 
mission is willing to take it, which it usually isn’t in the case of a feeder 
road. 

Well, the one thing about government, you have to have equality of 
rights and equality of responsibilities. They have to be commensurate. 
Up here they are split. We don’t have the right and the responsi 
bilities are down in Washington. We have no means to work througii. 
We have nothing, no organizational means of doing a better job our- 
selves. There are a number of arguments for and against Alaskan 
statehood. Some of the arguments are that it is noncontiguous, we 
have a mixed population, that we have too many taxes already. A lot 
of those are arguments not so much against statehood but for in- 
dependence on the part of Alaska from the United States, which I 
don’t think the people who have argued that way quite mean. 
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You also have the argument that, “Well, we need a tax incentive to 
bring up industry.” Industry just doesn’t go where there are raw 
materials. You need a market, you need people. 

The only way you can get people to settle in an area and to stay 
in an area is to provide a community, as Mr. Boulet and others have 
spoken of. They want to build a good community here. Unless we 
have some governmental basis to build that community, it will not 
exist and the people will not stay. We had that before in the good 
old days. You had hardly any taxes laid on the big mining corpora- 
tions, on heir land, on the salmon industry, and on the others. They 
came up here. They took what they wanted, and when they were 
through, they left, like Kennecott copper. There was a big develop- 
ment down there. There was a railroad, with plenty of copper mines. 
When they were through, they just packed up and left. There is 
copper down there. 

There was a need for a railroad, for that matter, down there, but 
because they couldn’t extend their copper holdings, because the world 
price of copper was too low that year, they scrapped everything. 

If we had a State railroad commissioner or something like that, 
we probably at least would have a railroad running out of Cordova, 
orsomething. If those corporations had been taxed adequately, some- 
thing would have been built. We would have roads, schools, and 
hospitals. We would have something here to have held on to. 

But instead the money went outside. There was nothing here to 
hold people. When the company left, the people left. 

It is all very fine for a company to be paternalistic and provide 
medical aid and all of this for its employees. But I think the people 
who live in a community should provide things for themselves even 
if they tax the company. That is exploiting that given area. I am 
SOrTy. 

I am sort of running out. 

Senator Barrerr. You are doing very well, I would say. Maybe 
we can help you by letting these Senators ask you some questions. 
Would that be all right? 

Mr. Koronen. Certainly. 

Senator Anverson. I want this off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Cements. Where are you from? 

Mr. Koronen. I was born in New York. I went to school in Ohio, 
and met my wife there. I came here from Ohio. I have been here 
2 years. Iam a newcomer. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Young fellow, your kind can build a State any- 
where. 

Mr. Koronen. I hope we can. 

Senator CLemMENts. You made a fine witness. 

Senator Barrett. Thank you very much, sir. 

Dr. James Ryan? We will be glad to hear from you. You may 
make any kind of a statement you desire. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES RYAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
FAIRBANKS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Ryan. I am superintendent of schools of the Fairbanks Inde- 
pendent School District. I have been in Alaska and in educational 
work in Alaska for 25 years. During that time I served at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska al later, for 11 years, as commissioner of education 
for Alaska. During my time as commissioner, as part of my duties, 
I was at least required to travel extensively over the Territory of 
\laska. I have traveled in practically every area of Alaska, not once 
but many times. I have met and have come to know, as friends, hun- 
dreds or even thousands of people in Alaska. 

I mention these facts merely to indicate to you that I am not neces- 
sarily a newcomer, although there is nothing wrong with newcomers. 
We welcome them and want them. I was a newcomer at one time 
myself, 

Also, I do have at least some basis for forming an opinion about 
the economic, the social, and the political problems of Alaska. The 
political advantages of statehood, I believe, are self-evident. At least 
some 35 States or Territories have thought so, and have asked and 
have been granted statehood. As far as I know, not a single one of 
those States, regardless of the difficulties that they have encountered, 
have requested or even wanted to go back to Territorial status. 

I, as many people here, grew up in a State that achieved statehood 
when I was 7 years of age. I do not remember from experience much 
about the Territorial government and the Territorial status of the 
State of Oklahoma, but I do remember quite clearly the problems 
and the difficulties that were encountered in the State of Oklahoma 
even in the succeeding years, or especially those immediately follow- 
ing the granting of statehood. The State encountered the same difli- 
culties which you or many people are envisioning for the State of 
Alaska. And I believe that some of those are inevitable. I believe 
that a famous American has said something about those undisputable 
or true rights which every American should enjoy, and our early 
fathers went so far as to pledge their lives and their fortunes and 
their sacred honor to achieve those things. 

I believe that same spirit is still alive in the United States and in 
Alaska, and I believe that there are some things that cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents. I believe that people often rise to 
new heights when they are given the opportunity and given the re- 
sponsibility to go on their own. The social phases of the develop- 
ment of Alaska, I believe, are also self-evident. I want to just briefly 
comment on that phase, however. 

We have developed a school system in Alaska, a Territorial school 
system, without one single cent of Federal assistance, that is second 
to none. I realize that you will discount that somewhat because of 
my profession and because I have had some small part in that de- 
velopenent, but we are indeed very proud of our school system. In 
fact, I would go so far as to say I believe our school system, and speak- 
ing of our public school systems and parochial school systems, are 
superior to those of many States who have been States for many, 
many years. We talk that if we expect the rights and privileges of 
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statehood, we must at the same time assume the responsibilities. We 
have assumed those responsibilities, and I would like to turn it around 
and say if we have assumed those responsibilities, then we, as Ameri 
can citizens, have the right to claim the privileges and the rights of 
citizens. The economic phases of our deve lopme nt have been coy 
ered, thoroughly and adequately. 1 know that you are chiefly inter- 
ested, or it seems to me from what I read in the newspaper that you 
are, in two questions : 

What will be the cost, and can Alaska afford statehood. 

I have not made a detailed study of the — and income anc 
expenses and so on of State government. For years, while I was 
commissioner of education, I sat as a member of ve Territorial board 
of administration, and had some op portunity to observe at firsthand, 
and to know, of the financi _ problems of the Territory. Fortunately, 
another group has made that study and that detai led study for me. 
1 refer to the biennial re a of the statehood commission. I believe 
they have answered the questions thoroughly and clearly and well. 
! endorse what the statehood commission has to say on that problen 

But. above all the facts and figures and eve rything else, I have faith 
in the people and in Alaska. And I know that we can pay the bill. 
It will cost us more money. I believe that. It is common sense to 
believe it. But it ought to cost us more money. Taxes, the price some- 
one has said, is the price that we pay for civilization, and we want 
more of it. We want to live as free men, stand on our own feet, and 
look the rest of the world in the face as equals. 

May I illustrate what I mean? I have a young son who is 16 years 
of age, in high school, and I have great hopes for him. That young 
man could get along much better—not much better but much easier 
by just living with dad all of his life. He would escape the headaches 
and the worries and the troubles. But some day I hope that he will 
assume his place among other men. He will get married and establish 
a home. He will worry. He will wonder how he is going to pay the 
rent and the grocery bill, and he will worry about the children who 
are ill, and he will go into debt. So have you. So have I. But I 
would not want to save him from that. It is a thing that men, free 
men, do. 

Now, you may say would I want that young man to get married 
now and assume the responsibilities of adulthood before he is ready ? 
My answer is no. But I believe that he should assume that responsi- 
bility by the time he is 86 years of age. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Dr. Ryan. 
Senator William Beltz? Is he here? 
Where are you from, Senator? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BELTZ, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Breurz. Nome, Alaska. 

Senator Barrerr. We are delighted that you came over, and we will 
be pleased to hear from you, senator. 

Mr. Berrz. I am grateful to appear before this committee, and to 
have the opportunity to express myself. I am in favor of statehood. 
I believe that I can qualify for saying so. I have been in the Terri- 
torial legislature for approximately 6 years. I served 1 term in the 
house and 2 terms in the Territorial senate. I know several of the 
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yroblems that have come up on education, welfare, and the other 
prob lems of any Territory. 

The title to land has alw: ays come up. We have to go through the 
process and then we have to send a memorial or a resolution to the 
Congress, and it is actually nothing more than a prayer. When it 
lands in Washington, D. C., it goes in and gets thrown in the waste- 
paper basket, at least I think it is. It is probably filed in No. 13, I 
don’t know. 

Senator Ciements. Is that what happens to those resolutions that 
come from municipalities over Alaska when they are sent to the Terri 
torial legislature ? 

Mr. Bexirz. Actually it does, yes. 

Senator CLements. I just wanted to get the record straight. 

Mr. Beirz. When it is so crowded that in 60 days—I say 60 days is 

0 short for a session. Sometimes you have all green hands coming 
down there, particularly this last session. The majority of them were 
all green. I happened to have been there before and, of course, I was 
in the minority. I happen to be a Democrat. 

Senator CLtements. Well, Senator, there are a couple here that are 
in the minority, too. 

Senator Barrerr. They take pretty good care of themselves. I will 
tell you that much. 

Mr. Brevrz. The title to land has always been something of a prob- 
lem, that you hi a to go through all of this process, you have to go to 
W ashington, D. C., and it has alw: ays held back prosperity, 1 would 

say, or deve eae nt. 

In Kaiya Valley, the pulp industry came up in 1949, and we are just 
now getting darted. If we had our own government now, we prob- 
tbly could take care of that thing right in our own capital. As a 
result, it is held back. Now we have the aluminum prospect coming 
up. But the problem that I would like to bring out which the others 
here that spoke on—I won't elaborate on that—is fish and wildlife. 
We have approximately 30,000 Eskimos, Indians, in the Territory. 

The problem is of wildlife that they must get. They do not get 
enough deer or wildlife. They are limited to three caribou a year in 
the Arctic. That is not enough for them to survive on. We have no 
control, actual control, over setting the game laws. They are set in 

Vashington, D. C. We have processes, yes, getting to it, or getting 
where we select someone from here, who goes to Juneau, where they 
have their hearings, and from there it goes to someone and that fe llow 
goes to Washington, D. C., and it is processed through 1 in such a short 
time that “Well, that is in Alaska, so far away,” that it is particularly 
not taken care of. 

Senator CLements. Do you mean the decisions in Washington are 
made by people who do not understand your local problem ¢ 

Mr. Bexrz. Precisely, yes, I would say. They don’t mean to do 
7 justice, but they are not on the spot. I mean, the thing is forgotten 
by the time it gets into Washington, D. C. 

Senator CLements. I want to heartily agree with that statement, 
hecause as one member of this committee I can assure you that even the 
few days I have been in Alaska I have a little different conception of 
your problems than I had last week. I did not mean to stop you; I 
Just wanted to make that observation. 
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Mr. Bevrz. I think that the sooner we have statehood, the sooner 
we can take care of our problems. I happen to be a union representa 
tive for the carpenters in this area. I know other unions that do not 
have their regular meetings in the immediate area that are controlled 
from Seattle. ‘The members that are here do not get their problems. 
They have to write and wire, and, as a result, the issue is forgotten by 
the time they get to Alaska. But as a result, the unions that have 
their own representation here get their problems solved here and are 
much happier. It would be the same thing in the government. If we 
can solve our own problems, we would be much happier. We would 
progress. ‘The sooner we have statehood, the better we will go for- 
ward. ‘That is all I have to say. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Senator, very much for coming over 
here. 

Senator Barrerr. Now I will see who will be the next witness, 
Kk. W. Hamilton is next. Where do you live, sir? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. HAMILTON, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Hamixron. I live in Fairbanks. 

Senator Barrerr. Will you have a seat and proceed? We will be 
glad to hear you in any way you desire to make a statement. 

Mr. Hamuuron. Most of the things I had meant to say have already 
been covered, and maybe in a much better way than I could have 
covered them. I do want to say that in regard to the educational 
system, that they have financed and have in operation here, Dr. Ryan 


was being rather modest about it. 

He will bear me out when I say that students coming here from 
some of our higher paid States, some of the States that spend the 
most money per capita on education, are necessarily put back a grade 
in order to be able to compete with children here in Fairbanks. That 
is pretty largely true over the Territory in general. At least that 
is one indication of what they can do and have done in education. 
Naturally, playing the part that he did in this, he wouldn’t want to 
make those statements. In regard to what the young man said who 
was just before Dr. Ryan, in regard to the copper down in the C opper 
River area, it is yim typical, al, it seems, of what big business has done 
in Alaska. Mr. Guggenheim and J. P. Morgan came up here, took 
out $242 million worth of gold, folded up the railroad he moved out. 
They were both generous sorts of individuals. Mr. Morgan built up 
a rather enviable art gallery, no one picture of which, I presume, any 
native Alaskan has ever seen. Mr. Guggenheim has given out quite 
a few scholarships to a few morons back in the States. One over in 
the hills, Senator Clements, a man whom I kept from committing sui- 
cide a few years ago, has an I. Q. of 72, went to Vanderbilt 1 whole 
year and passed in 1 subject. I have Eskimo children in Alaska with 
I. Q.’s of 135 and 140 who never got one red cent out of Guggenheim’s 
millions that he took out of the land here. 

It seems to me, and it is generally agreed, I believe, by most people, 
that taxes would be increased if we became a State, which I think is 
only one of the things that we would naturally expect. It is true that 
that we broke loose from E ngland originally, because we objected to 
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taxation without representation. It is a known fact that our taxes 
doubled, trebled, and what have you, but even so, we paid them, paid 
them gladly, and I have never heard an individual say that they would 
like to go back again under English control simply because taxes 
would be cheaper. 

Now we would pay more taxes, but I think we would pay them 
willingly. It seems to me that one of the big questions is whether 
or not Alaska is able, from an economic standpoint, to afford 
statehood. 

If what happened in the past is any indication whatever of what 
the future might turn out to be, it seems to me that the only answer 
s “Yes” on that. 

Beginning way back, during the 30 years previous to the time that 
we purchased Alaska, our Yankee shippers took enough whales out 
of Alaska waters to pay for the Territory 15 times. During the 
first year of our stewardship, we took enough fur seals out of the 
Territory to pay for it three times. Between 1870 and 1880 we took 
enough walrus out of the Territory to pay for it. Between 1880 and 
1890 we took enough sea otter out to pay for it. In all, we have taken 
out enough furs to pay for it 19 times. 

We have taken out enough copper to pay for it 47 times. During 
the past 50 years we have taken enough gold out of Alaska to pay for 
it every 7 months, and for more than 20 years we have taken out 
enough salmon to pay for it every 30 days around the calendar. 

In all, today we have paid for it more than 425 times. That is, 
judging or estimating by some of our scientific estimates. 

Senator Crements. Do you mean that is 425 times on just the items 
you mentioned ? 

Mr. Haminron. No; there are some other items, smaller items in 
there. But I mean in all the parts that we shipped out. In that 
shipping out, don’t forget that a lot of people have the notion that 
it is shipped out to get things shipped back that we can live on. 
But someone who might be opposed to statehood please explain why 
our exports from Alaska to date exceed our imports by more than a 
billion dollars. We have sent out more than $3 worth of products 
for every dollar’s worth that has been imported. The profit went 
somewhere. It is a known fact from your scientific estimates, on our 
timber, in the 21 million acres of land that has been set aside in 
forest reserves there is enough value in timber now to pay for the 
Territory more than 400 times. And we have staked, core drilled, 
and know that we have minerals in the Territory more than enough 
to pay for it 600 times, and yet there are people who continue to 
argue that it is a pauper State and that is the main reason why it 
should not be made a State. I cannot quite see that. I believe you 
gentlemen are agreed ; I don’t think you are trying to hold us responsi- 
ble, or to blame us or to say at least, or to indicate, that we have been 
existing during the past few years purely on account of the money 
that has been spent by the Government in Alaska for construction 
of your military installations. 

Since you have not brought up that point, we will not mention it. 
It might be well to mention that the bigger portion of that money 
is turned over into the hands of contractors, practically all of whom 
live in the States, 100 percent of the profits of which goes back to 
the States. 
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Now, it is true that some of that money does filter into our regular 
business around here. That is understandable. But, unfortunately, 
a good bit of that money which has filtered into our business has 
encouraged quite a bit of business that is not very substantial. It has 
encouraged a lot of racketeers, prostitutes, and what have you 
come into the Territory. Taking everything into consideration, | 
don’t think you can feel that Alaska has existed or prospered or been 
dependent upon the money spent in the Territory by the Government. 

There are a few other things, and one in particular: It seems that 

. lot of people have the notion that our sparse popul: ition is one of 
the biggest reasons why we should not become a State. It is true 
that Alaska is 231 times as sparsely settled as the Territory back i 
the States. We have now 2,909 acres of land for each man, woman, 
and child in the Territory. But how that can be held up as reaso) 
as to why it should not become a State, to me simply means there is 
a lot more room for expansion and development than you would find 
in some places. 

I am highly in favor of statehood for Hawaii. I don’t mean this 
to be used as a reflection against that. But at the same time, Hawaii 
is 321 times as thickly settled now as Alaska, which seems to indicate 
at least that it is much nearer the saturation point than we are. 
Alaska is a little more than 91 times the size of Hawaii, and there 
is no way under the sun that we can ever repeal the law of nature that, 
economically, trade routes should run north and south instead of 
east and west, in order to supply complementary products that the 
differences in climate produce. Russia after 126 years was ready to 
sell Alaska because it was not profitable. They had Siberia and did 
not need it. .As soon as they were given access to China, they could 
make money trading with China. They never had made any money 
out of Alaska. With the United States it is exactly the reverse. There 
is nothing we produce in Alaska but ae they need in the States. 
Very few things we need here but what we can get them there. 

I am not saying that Hawaii is not vallasihe but your east-west 
trade route can never be as vital to our continental United States 
as your north-south route. One thing that has given Alaska the 
edge on Hawaii is the fact that Hawaii’s three principal products 
are agriculture. Neither of Alaska’s three leading products are agri- 
culture. It is just that people in the States are more familiar with 
the type of work done in Hawaii than they are here, which to me 
does not prove that it is less important. 

There is one other thing I would like to bring up and that is the 
fact that Alaska is almost the same size, in practically the same loca 
tion as the Scandinavian countries of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark. It has as much area, just as good land, and a little better 
climate. Those countries today support a population of 16 million 
people with annual exports of more than $2 billion, which is an 
indication to me of what Alaska could do if it were given a chance, 
if put on her own, where people could move here and feel like it 
was a place they could call home, a place they would like for their 
children to be brought up. 

And, as Senator Clements mentioning this morning, there is the 
tourist trade, and does have a lot of possibilities, I think, in the way 
of tourist attraction. 
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Little Switzerland receives an annual income of more than $200 
million from its tourist trade. People, our own people, honestly go 
there and spend hard money to see those little bumps they call moun- 
tains and those little icecaps they call glaciers, when Mount McKinley 
is almost a mile higher than the tallest mountain in the Alps. We 
have 13 peaks that average 138 feet taller than Mount Blanc. We 
have hundreds of glaciers alone. 

One glacier in particular, if it was spread over, would make an ice 
cake more than a hundred feet thick over the whole Nation. We 
have a lot here in the way of tourist attractions, but it will never 
be developed as a Territory. It cannot be. 

There is one other thing, as far as the economic stability of the 
country. You can take this for whatever you think it is worth. Our 
bank loans in Hawaii are $159 more per capita than they are in Alaska. 
Our bank investments are $163 higher than Hawaii. Our bank de- 
posits are $139 more in Alaska than in Hawaii on a per capita basis. 
I certainly don’t mean that as any reflection against Hawaii, but it 
does seem to me we are on a more solid footing from a financial 
standpoint. 

Another thing, and this is certainly no criticism, or to cast reflec- 
tion on oriental or Polynesian people. It is a known fact that we do 
have, in Alaska, approximately 75 percent of Alaska’s present popu- 
lation who were born, reared, and properly schooled in Americanism, 
democracy, and your American way of life in the States. Didn't 
we have this morning a gentleman from Hawaii? Wasn’t there one 
with you fellows? May I ask a question? I am postively for Ha- 
waiian statehood. 

[ believe in it and think they both should come in together. Could 
you give us some figure on the proportionate part of Hawaii’s popu- 
lation that is either % iental or Polynesian ? 

Senator Barrett. I do not think we would want to get off the track. 
We have quite a job to take care of Alaska this trip. 

Mr. Hamitron. I hope we take care of both before you get back. 

Senator Barretr. We are very glad to have heard from you. Are 
there any questions? 

Senator CLeMents. I would like to ask a question: How long have 
you been in Alaska ? 

Mr. Haminron. Since 1949. 

Senator Cements. Have you had opportunities in that 4-year pe- 
riod to come in contact with many young people who are now settled 
in Alask a, who you think are settled here, where their future is in 
Alaska 

Mr. tt AMILTON. My work, Senator, at present, is director of edu- 
cation for the military in northern Alaska, and I am constantly work- 
ing with younger people. I don’t hear occasionally, but I hear 
constantly. They will talk about the Territory, they will talk about 
the assignments, they don’t much like the milit: ary angle, maybe, but 
there is never a day goes by but what some youngster, coming or 
going or passing through the office, makes a remark, “As soon as 
I go “back and get out, T am coming back to Alaska to make it my 
ome.’ 
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Senator Ciements. During that 4 years has there been an appre- 
ciable number that have settled in Alaska ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. That have gone home and come back, right. 

Senator CLements. What is the general attitude of those youngsters 
with reference to statehood ¢ 

Mr. Hamitron. So far as I am concerned, it seems that they—— 

Senator CLEMENts. Not what you think but what they think. 

Mr. Hamiuron. My observation of them is that they are—well, 
couldn’t give a percentage. 

Senator Ciements. Are half of them for statehood ? 

Mr. Hamutron. Much more than half. Almost entirely in favor of 
statehood. 

Senator Ciements. You think the very, very, very great majority 
of them are for statehood ? 

Mr. Hamitron. If I were guessing, I would guess at least 
percent. 

Senator CLiements. Let me ask you another question. Have you 
had opportunity in these 4 years, coming in contact with the young 
men of this area, or other areas in Alaska, where you have been, and 
had the opportunity to hear them make some observations with refer- 
ence to statehood? I am talking about young people. 

Mr. Hamivron. My first 2 years here was directing a school for 
natives over on the west coast, in a little town. Those youngsters, 
Eskimo entirely, definitely want statehood. 

Senator Ctements. You are of the opinion that a large majority 
of the young people of Alaska want statehood ? 

Mr. Hamirton. I am convinced; yes. 

Senator Crements. They are willing to accept all the responsi- 
bilities that go with statehood ? 

Mr. Hamiiron. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned the program of the Scandinavian 
countries. Have you given any thought to a possible program that 
might be worked out, ‘for example to encourage some of the people 
from Finland to come to Alaska and settle? I do not know what 
their immigration quota is, but maybe on the basis of an appropri ate 
inducement they could be eligible for citizenship in less than 5 years 
if they agreed to come into this area and to go into the agricultural 
industry, for example. 

Mr. Haminton. Well, I have had quite a bit of association with 
the man who is in charge of social welfare for Finland. Anyhow, he 
spent » time in Nome, and he spent quite a while with me at Unalak- 
leet. I have talked with him. It is a possibility. I don’t know that 
we need it. It wouldn’t hurt anything. We do have, of course, the 
Lapps who came here as reindeer herders. We have quite a sprinkling 
of them on the west coast. They were brought here for the sole pur- 
pose of teaching the Eskimos the proper way to herd reindeer. We 
could benefit from some of the information they have gained. How- 
ever, I think we already have the information. 

One thing I would like for you to get clear, though, is that the first 

gentleman ‘who testified may have given you the wrong impression 
this morning, the gentleman from Homer. I know he didn’t do it in- 
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tentionally, but he seemed to be of the opinion that Homer was an 
outstanding place of agriculture, and finally made the statement, I 
believe, that this little v valley he was ts ilking about was approxim: ate sly 
15 miles long. Please don't go out of Alaska with the opinion that 
the biggest place we have suitable for agriculture is a little area 15 
miles long. Some of the best scientific brains in the world have, way 
back in the past, made statements that the Yukon Tanana Valley here 
will furnish enough wheat to furnish bread for all North America. 

Another statement I heard this morning was that all agricultural 
possibilities stop at the Yukon. I have done quite a little experimen- 
tal work, both in vegetables, grains, and small grasses, several hun- 
dred miles north of Homer, 90 miles north of the Yukon, with results 
just as amazing as anything that has been done in the Matanuska 
Valley. I planted three different strains of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
red clover, sweetclover, alfalfa, crops of that nature. I was 3 weeks 
late in getting them planted, simply because the Palmer Experiment 
Station was late in getting the seed to me. When I moved out of the 
community the 2d day of September, and their season starts later 
there and ends later, which meant they had 2 full weeks to go, those 
plants had all reached maturity, and no possibility of a freeze hurt- 
ing them in any way, shape, or form. Wheat, higher than your waist, 
if grown by the acre, would have produced 40 or 50 bushels an acre. 

Senator Cements. Did you carry these on in connection with 
your present job, or were they carried on with some other position 
you held? 

Mr. Hamitron. That was my first position as director of a native 
school on the coast. 

Senator CLeMENTs. Do you have any other assignment now in edu- 

cation other than that with the Army ? 

Mr. Hamiiron. Not other than teaching Alaskan history for the 
University of Alaska. I do do that. 

Senator CLEMENTs. We just want you to know that the gentleman 
here in the gray suit was the first non-Alaskan who ever received an 
honorary doctor’s degree from the University of Alaska. This is 
Dr. Jackson. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Lee S. Gardner is our next witness. Do you want to file a 
statement and make a résumé of it, sir? 


STATEMENT OF LEE S. GARDNER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Garpner. I would like to file a few census figures here. 
Senator Barrerr. Without objection they will ‘be received in the 
record. 
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(The data referred to follow:) 





SOME POPULATION FIGURES, FoURTH DIVISION, ALASKA 





Following is a list of all voting precincts of the Fourth Division of Alaska as of 
February 1, 1953, not located directly on the railroad or highway, which carry 
any population figures on the latest Kroil map of Alaska for the 1950 census 




















aS aa 643 | Napamute_______- lilacs taiaabiaee 45 
Akiak icisciiaaliealiviss 169 | Sleetmute____ a til elena 120 
Nyac Sah Te A 64 | Flat {ae ete 91 
Platinum na eee Se 74) MeGrath- 4 11622 7a le 169 
Circle __ ; Kbit bile thie 71 | Takotna 4 » ebaatacks ian 15 
Central si ail! 45 | Shageluk___-_~ : oe 99 
Fort Yukon a a ha 475 | Minto a celia a eee 153 
Eagle eee Ae 54) Anvik ’ 5 soto 97 
Beaver Me se 100 | Galena wd Pes PRS! ‘ 172 
Chicken- sich tains 34 | Holy Cross ‘ i “ 158 
ster i a aali 73 | Kaltag se ae 119 
Livengood a ae ated 28 | Kokrines S 72 
.Tanana wat ees 921 | Koyukuk SO 
Hot Springs d A dea 29 | Nulato ‘ 173 
Ophir cand Ean 43 | Ruby " . 122 
Bettles a ae eles 50 | Rampart “ . 93 
Aniak ee 345 | SeeVenS VLUAR 2... .oncasccee 84 
Crooked Creek 32 
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These 





totals are not complete. A few small voting precincts have no census 
figures given, and another few small native villages have no voting precincts 
However, I believe that it is safe to assume that in this area, approximately the 
size of Te xas, the total human population does not exceed 5,000, outside of the 
railbelt and highway area. 

Subtract from this the number of persons getting their living entirely or 
chietly from Government pay checks, and you get a very small number of persons 
caining their living from the land and the resources in this vast area. 

These figures should give some sober thought to every person having a job or 
a home or any investment in the Fairbanks area. Just how solid an economic 
foundation does Fairbanks rest on? 











Senator Barrerr. Where is your home, Mr. Gardner ? 

Mr. Garpner. Fairbanks, box 396. 

Senator Barrerr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Garpner. Last February I visited the local clerk of the court 
and got a list of the voting precincts in this fourth division of Alaska, 
and I listed the population figures for all of the voting precincts 
which had figures given on this map and which were not located 
directly on a railroad or the Alaska Highway. That is the copy of this 
list that I filed with you. From that list it seems that in the outlying 
precincts of Alaska, off the railroad and highway, the population totals 
about 5,000 people, in an area pretty nearly the size of Texas. That 
seems incredible. I could hardly believe it myself. 

Here is another fact: In 1948 there were 16 recording precincts in 
this division of Alaska. A recording precinct is our version of ¢ 
county outside. 

Each recording precinct has its United States commissioner who 
acts as a justice of the peace, coroner, probate judge, and recorded for 
his precinct. Today there are 10 recording precincts in this division, 
and during those 5 years, 6 recording precincts were abandoned and 
combined with adjoining precincts simply because some commissioner 
died or left and no suitable person could be found in the whole pre- 
cinct to take over the job. 
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Those facts and figures I got from the clerk of the court yesterday. 
Perhaps 90 percent of the economy of Fairbanks rests on Government 
spending. I would say that about 75 percent of the economy of this 
outlying area of 5,000 people rests on Government spending. In that 
list there are about six small villages whose almost sole source of 
ncome is from mining. In that same list, I believe there are many 
more than six large villages whose chief s source of income is from des- 
titution relief checks, I have heard that opinion stated by traders who 
should know, and I have heard the same opinion expressed in the 
oflices of both of the local newsp: pers. That does not paint up a very 
rosy picture of the economic conditions outside of the Government 
spending in this part of Alaska, 

I believe that this scarcity of population and their poverty can be 
very fairly blamed upon the quality and quantity of the Government 

n effect in this part of Alaska. Government bureaus, regulations, 
restrictions are starving all the people out from a land of plenty. 1 

vill try to give you a few specific instances. 

Congress gave the Alaska reindeer service $100,000 yearly for sev- 
eral years to supervise the reindeer industry over western Alaska. 
(bout 1939 it gave several hundred thousand dollars more so that 
reindeer supervisors could buy up every white owned reindeer in 
Alaska. I was working with the reindeer in the Kuskokwim River 
area at the time of this purchase. When wolves were killing reindeer 
at the rate of thousands per month, every time a native tried to herd 
and protect his deer, the Reindeer Service flatly said, “No.” Today 
there are no living reindeer left on the Kuskokwim River area, I am 
told, from herds that totaled about 200,000 reindeer about 1935. 

Congress appropriates several hundred thousand dollars yearly to 
support the Alaska branch of the Fish and Wildlife Service which 
governs the fur industry of Alaska. If you were asked for that much 
money to enforce a regulation that no prairie farmer could harvest 
more than 10 bushels of wheat in any one year and do that harvesting 
only in the middle of winter, you would think it over pretty carefully. 

Exae tly that class of regulation is depopulating the outlying areas 
of Alaska. British Columbia supports several thousand families with 
most or all of a very good living from its fur resources. If there is one 
family in this division getting as much as one-half of a poor sub- 
standard living from fur, I do not know them. 

Fur resources compare very favorably with those of British Colum- 
bia, but our government of fur does not. You folks have heard enough 
about the effect of the Forestry Service in southeastern Alaska. I be- 
lieve all the money being spent is mostly spent to keep people out of 
that Forest Service. Just 2 or 5 years ago a report came out of Wash- 
ington that 2 billion board feet of saw timber and 2 millon tons of 
paper pulp are rotting there every year for want of harvesting. There 
are a lot of American citizens who have wanted to go in there, and the 
Forest Service has consistently said “No.” Congress has been paying 
plenty of money for such supervision. What the answer is, I don’t 
know. Whether we are a State or whether we are a Territory, we are 
going to have a government. 

Senator Jackson. I think it should be said, though, that Mr. 
Heintzleman, I know, and the other officials in the Territory, have 
tried very hard to get industry into southeastern Alaska to utilize the 
timber on a sustained- yield basis. I know that it took many years as 
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well as the work of Delegate Bartlett. Delegate Bartlett did a lot of 
work on the proposed pulp plant. Several companies have been inter- 
ested. It is one of those difficult problems.that is not easy of solution, 
to get the capital in there to do the job. 

Mr. Garpner. I was in Ketchikan in 1926 and 1927 and 1928, and the 
Zeller-Bachs Paper Co. was trying to get timber in there then. I am 
not familiar with all the dickering on paper, but I believe the Forest 
Service or Department of Agriculture put out a yearly yearbook 2 or 
3 years ago entitled “Trees,” and in that Mr. Heintzleman himself 
gives the conditions of the contract under which the present pulp mill 
going up in Ketchikan will work. They have a 50-year contract for 
that timber. But every 5 years that contract comes up for renegotia 
tion, and all things, including price and all timber cutting regulations. 
In those negotiations a forestry service man will set on one side of 
the table and his word will be law. You will notice that the Ketchikan 
Pulp Mill is a new organization, stock company, it is not an old com 
pany who would gamble their own money on such a contract. 

Senator Jackson. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Garpner. At no time do they have any guaranty of their 
timber for over 5 years. 

Senator Jackson. Why do you say it is a new company when Ameri- 
can Viscose owns half and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. own 
half of the Ketchikan Pulp? They are old companies that own the 
stock. 

Mr. Garpner. Well, they may own the stock. 

Senator Jackson. That is the company. The Ketchikan Pulp Co. 
is a corporation formed especially for the purpose of operating in the 
Ketchikan area. But all of the stock of the Ketchikan Pulp Co. is 
owned by two large corporations that are not exactly new, American 
Viscose and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber. 

Mr. Garpner. I jumped to a conclusion there which apparently is in 
error. But I cannot see how any company could invest millions of 
dollars on a contract which is no good for more than 5 years. 

Senator Jackson. You do not think that these two large companies 
that have available a lot of talent would exactly enter into a contract 
that would be very harmful to them, do you ? 

Mr. Garpner. Certainly not. 

Senator Jackson. I think you will find that they are not too dis- 
turbed about the contract. 

Senator Barrerr. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, our problem facing Alaska, I am sure almost 
everyone agrees, is that the bureaus, all the land, almost, and all of 
the resources, almost, of value tied up by the Federal reserves, regula- 
tions and what not. I had heard enough of the Senators here give the 
problems facing their States as almost the same thing. The Republi- 
can Party went in last election, and one plank was to open up the 
Government reserve lands in the Western States so that it could go 
into productive enterprises. That is what we face. Whether it is « 
Territory or a State, I can’t see the difference. 

If the States outside cannot solve the problems, I don’t know how 
we can solve it as a State, any better than we can solve it as a 
Territory. 

Senator Barretr. Are there any questions? 
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Senator CLEMENTS, Do you think your reindeer and other wildlife 
have been better handled had you been a State rather than a Territory ? 

Mr. Garpner. Whether as a State or a Territory, I believe I am 
positive they would have been better handled if they had been handled 
by the Legislature of Alaska. 

"Senator CLements. Well, I say do you think it would have made 
any difference as to how it was ‘handled, whether you were a State 

. Territory ¢ 

ge GARDNER. I believe if it had been a State and under the Terri- 
torial legislature as other game regulations are, I believe it certainly 
could not have been worse. 

Senator CLEMENts. And it would not have been any worse? 

Mr. GARDNER. They could not have been worse. 

Senator CLemMEeNtTs. You think, then, it would have been better 
andled had Alaska been a State rather than a Territory ? 

Mr. Garpner. I do believe they would have, yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Jerry Adams is the next witness. Do you live here in Fair- 
banks ? 


STATEMENT OF JERRY ADAMS, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Apams. Yes. I came prepared with a speech of just three 
words, I’m for statehood, but I understand you would like to hear 
from at least one group of the young people of the State, or I hope 
to be of the State. I go to the U niversity of Alaska, and we have 
had numerous and long nightly arguments over whether Alaska 
should be a State or not. It always has been resolved by about 4 in 
the morning that Alaska should have been a State definitely long ago. 
| would appreciate your asking any questions concerning the young 
people and their views. 

Senator Barretr. Senator Jackson, you are a young man. We 

vill let you ask the other young man his views. 

Senator Jackson. What kind of questions would you like? 

Mr. Apams. Well, you asked some questions to a gentleman who I 
don’t think was in the young-man group. Would you like to ask me 
those same questions ? 

Senator Jackson. With reference to the progress that the Scandi- 
navian countries had made? 

Mr. Apams. I can answer a little bit on that. The university 
extension service, through exchange teachers, there was a Norwegian 
boy all summer who headquarters out of the University of Alaska, 
who says he wants to come back and apply for citizenship. That is 
one example. There have been numerous others over the past 4 years 
who have come up here from the Scandinavian countries that did 
want to settle in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. The reason I raised the question earlier with 
reference to Finland was that it occurred to me that people in that 
area not only have the techniques but I think from years and genera- 
tions of experience probably could make a very v aluable contribution 
in this area as far as agriculture is concerned. My mother was born 
almost 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle in Nor way. I visited the 
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farm. That is near Narvik, I know that despite all of the hardships 
they have been able to do a remarkable job in making a living. 

I do not think the Norwegian quota is oversubscribed, but I believe 
there is such a situation with reference to Finland. So it was my 
thought that possibly some kind of program could be worked out on 
an incentive basis to encourage people from the northern part of 
Finland to come over here and seek homesteads in Alaska where they 
could make a very valuable contribution. 

Mr. Apams. Yes; that is definitely so. But I don’t think you will 
be able to encourage them to come over here and live in a Territory 
under our present laws and systems. I don’t think you can get them 
to live here when they can live in Wisconsin which is more or less the 
same as Alaska, and much more settled, and they at least have a well- 
wor ‘tak government there; in the States, I mean. 

Senator CLemen'ts. I would like to ask you, sir, where these stu 
dents are from that are out at the U niversity of Alaska that you are 
having these discussions at night with that run until 4 o’clock in the 
<—t. Are they natives to Alaska ? 

Mr. Apams. Several of them have been native Eskimos, three of 
them this last year. 

Three are from California, like myself. Originally, that is. There 
are more of them from the States than native Alaskans at the univer 
sity at the present time. But I think last year we had 37 States 
represened on the student body, out of 289, and from Territories, too. 

Senator Ciements. Do you think there are a good many of them 
from Alaska? 

Mr. Apams. Well, about 35 percent. 

Senator CLements. What is the attitude of these students with ref- 
erence to statehood? Are a great majority of these young people 
for it or against it? 

Mr. Apams. I can explain that by saying we have a student paper 
that comes out weekly, and we had one editor at the first of the year 
who opposed statehood. He is now an ex-editor of the paper and he 
was after the first edition. 

Senator Crements. I see that the young generation that is going 
to determine Alaska’s future know how to kick the rascals out ‘when 
they don’t give them what they want. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, too. The young people in Fairbanks 
are very active in politics, if we have to use that word at this time. 
I belong to the Young Republicans myself. But we have the Young 
Democrats Club and Y oung Republicans both at school and both were 
very active in the legislative doctors here the last two times. One 
of the students from the university was clerk of the legislature two 
sessions ago. We are very interested in politics. There are quite 
a few students at the University of Alaska that are majoring in 
government like myself. Several of them have transferred outside, 
being the University of Alaska is still principally an engineering 
school. 

Senator Crements. In your discussions in these meetings, was it 
brought out that the cost of statehood would be greater than the cost 
of Territorial government? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; I think that point was brought out. 

Senator Crements. Were they willing to assume that additional 
obligation for the privilege of having statehood? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes. We would just as soon pay for the privilege to 
have it. I think the Territorial tax is now one-tenth of the Federal 
tax, if I am correct. 

Senator CLEMENTs. You want the same opportunity to do in govern 

ent when they do not do to suit you what you did with reference to 
the editor of your paper? 

Mr. Apams. We want to elect our President of the United States. 
We want taxation with representation, which we do not have now. 
Delegate Bartlett does not even have full speaking rights in the Senate. 

Senator Jackson. He can speak in the House. But a Member of 
the House cannot speak in the Senate; nor can a Member of the Senate 
speak in the House. 

Mr. ApAms. I meant Congress. 

Senator CLiemEents. The only way you are going to get that is 
through statehood, too. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. We are for it. 

Thank you for listening. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Robert J. McNealey. Where are you from, 
Mr. McNealey ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. McNEALEY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. McNeatxy. Originally from Omaha, Nebr. My talk will 
be very short. I have been in Alaska 13 years, have raised my chil- 
dren here, or I am raising them here, I should say. I am a proponent 
for statehood. I believe that my children should have the same rights 
that the senior Senator from Nebraska has, of living in a democratic 
State, and I hope that this committee will recommend the same oppor- 
tunity for Alaska. I cannot resist this opportunity of speaking just 
a little bit for the Democrats. I was appointed United States attor- 
ney here. I resigned after the recent election, effective February 1. 
I had to stay on until August 15 and then I finally had a quit. I 
believe that under statehood and less Federal control we can elect our 
own judges and district attorneys and whatnot, and will be much better 
regardless of the additional cost it will be on the taxpayers. I might 
add that I own a little property in Alaska and I am not adverse to 
paying taxes for it. 

Senator Barrerr. Are there any questions ? 

Evidently not. We thank you very much, Mr. McNealey. 

Mr. McNeatey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrerr. Julian A. Hurley will be the next witness. You 
are from Fairbanks? 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN A. HURLEY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Hurtry. Yes. I have lived here for many years. My name 
is Julian A. Hurley. I am a lawyer. I have lived in Alaska for 
more than 31 years. And I appear here as one of the original op- 
pa of statehood. Another old-line Democrat and I, an old-line 
kepublican, appeared on a public hearing before the question was 
submitted to the voters of Alaska, in a debate that was broadeast, 
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and we opposed statehood at that time. Strange as it may seem, 
that was the only opposition that I know of that was ever publicly 
broadcast or was ever carried in the papers or anything of the kind. 
Most of the papers were for statehood. 

But strange as it may seem, the fourth division which we repre 
sented, he having been a member of the legislature, he is dead now, 
this division voted against statehood. That was Luther Hess. 

Many of the objections I have to statehood at the present time are 
the same as they were then. As a matter of fact, I didn’t think that 
Alaska had developed to the point where we were able to maintain 
i State. But since that time changes have come about. As a matter 
of history, I might say that when the United States purchased Alaska 
from Russia, by the very act of purchase they assumed a certain ob 
ligation, and * at obligation was to deve lop the Territory of Alaska. 
Not only that, in Alaska there were a certain number of natives and 
they assumed the obligation of looking after the natives. 

Since that time, the Federal Government has failed, not only in 
the obligation that they assumed, to develop the Territory of Alaska, 
but they have failed to take care of the natives and they have forced 
it on the people of the Territory of Alaska. I want to say freely 
and frankly, the people of Alaska did not purchase Alaska. It was 
purchased by the United States. So it went along, and I had hopes. 
When I came out against statehood, I had hopes that the Federal 
Government would perform its full duty under the obligation in- 
curred to the Territory of Alaska, and they never have, they never 
have. In the last 15 years there has been 1 road built in the fourth 
division of the Territory of Alaska, and that is out here on the 40- 
mile, over to Nome. When I first came here, I was in office here as 
United States attorney. Shortly, 2 or 3 years after I came here, I 
was United States attorney. They were building roads here in those 
days; they were building a road to Valdez; they were really doing 
something for the Territory of Alaska. Since that time the only 
road that has been built that I know of was the military highway. I 
was listening in this morning to a question by one of the Senators 
about the road that was built as a military highway, and he wondered 
why the people of Alaska should not maintain the burden of building 
that highway, or pay taxes in connection with that highway. I just 
wondered how many taxes the people of north Africa are paying 
for the defense that is going on in north Africa. That just flashed 
in my mind, 

don’t know of any taxes we are collecting from north Afric: 
for the defense of installations we are putting in in north Africa, 
and furthermore I will say we have abandoned none. Not a thing 
is being spent in Nome. We are not defending Nome, which is the 
closest point to Soviet Russia. Maybe that is good military tactics, 
that we give the Communists, if a war starts. and they attack us, 
that we give them Nome. Why? I don’t know. If there is any 
military sense in that idea, I don’t what it is all about. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Hurley, I did not want to interrupt you, 
but I wanted to make one observation. You mentioned that we failed 
in fulfilling our obligation to Alaska with reference to roads, the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Huruey. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. I merely want to call to your attention, because 
I served on the House Interior Appropri: itions Committee for several 
vears in the House before I went to the Senate, we have appropriated 
over a hundred million dollars for the last 10 years—— 

Mr. Hurry. For the military highways? 

Senator Jackson. May I just make the statement—over a hundred 

‘illion dollars for roads exclusive of the Alaskan Highway. 

Mr. Hurtry. No. There has not been a new road in this division 
n the last 15 years. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Hurley, I am not talking about this division, 
[ am talking about Alaska. 

Mr. Hurry. To maintain the roads. Most of it went on the mili- 
tary highway, if you look it up. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I served on the committee. I do not want 
the record to stand in this condition because your statement is not 
factually correct. Last year we appropriated, I know of my own 
personal knowledge, about $3 million for operation and maintenance 
and another $17 million for new construction. 

Mr. Hurtry. Where? 

Senator Jackson. Well, Alaska is a big area, and—— 

Mr. Hurtey. I will tell you. Alaska is about three times as big 
as the State of Texas. We are 160,000 people. Personally I was op- 
posed to statehood because I did not think we were ready for it. But 
the only way we can fight the Socialists in the Department of the 
Interior and the rest of this gang against the individual ownership 
of property, is to get statehood and get a couple of Senators back in 
Washington to fight for Alaska. I am sorry that that has to be done 
but if they would give us what we are entitled to, I wouldn’t be in 
favor of statehood at the present time. But I have watched this thing 
for years, and I see no other chance in the world for Alaska to get 
what it is entitled to, unless we got somebody back in the United 
States Senate to fight these half-baked Socialists in the Departments 
and get what we are entitled to. That is the reason I am here. 

If you have any questions to ask, I wish you would. 

Senator Barrerr. Are there any questions? Apparently not, sir 
We thank you very much, Mr. Hurley. 

Mr. Harry B. Avakoff. Where do you live? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. AVAKOFF, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Avaxorr. I live in Fairbanks. 

Senator Barrerr. You may proceed with your statement. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chai rim un, I think it might be well to place 
in the record expenditures since 1946 for the roads in Alaska and also 
a breakdown for 1953 and 1954 fiscal years, just so that the record 
will not be incomplete. 

Senator Barretrr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Data submitted by Senator Jackson follow :) 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION APPROPRIATIONS—19 19-54 


The Alaska Road Commission in 1949 entered into a major construction pro- 
gram. Prior to this time, appropriations for construction remained at a level 
of approximately $3 million per year. Following is a table of appropriations 
for construction and maintenance for the road commission since 1949. 


400385—523——23 
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Construc- Mainte , Construc Mainte 
ef ear 
Year tion nance Yea tion nance 
194u $8 601, 000 $1, 841, 300 1942 ‘ $20, 000, 000 $2 940. 00 
1950 4 ) 70 1. 841. 300 1053 17. 000. 000 , 318. 000 
1951 i 27. 900. 000 2. 600. 000 1954 14. 600, 000 3. 000. 00 


Source: U. 8. Department of the Interior, 


Estimated expenditures for highway construction in Alaska—1946-—52 





46 $1. 4 uM 7 ow $1 7, 000 1950 485, 400) $4. 600 $93 
» > + 
194; 4 700 ol l 0,4 4 64 W 
145 " 4M | r ) , 8 R4 ") 1 () 
1949... ---| 11,812, 600 | LOL, 4K 11, 914, 000 
| 
\ yw 1 lu xpenditures by the Corps of Eng rs for roads within wyr 
vat! awhly estimat $1.000,000 per year 
3 { Bureau of Public Road 
Material presented in support of 1954 budget report, Alaska Road Comm 0 
Office of Territories—Construction of roads, Alaska 
\ ) 0 ] R ed 
4 ) est ‘ I 
n oft e300. OOM ; ( enni 
in J 00 | 1 13, On 
rT) m0 ! ) s ( 
ictio Wn 
Total oo ‘ or s ) 


1. PREPARATION OF PLANS 





Appropr ation, 1953, adjusted $300, 000 








Original estimate, 1954 $550, OOO 
Revised estimate, 1954 $550, 000 
Reduction 
Page reference justification 135 
No read tio 

lh I e] vides funds for reconn sance and location surveys and fo1 
preparation of ma and designs on which fu construction and detail esti 
mates are based Following is a breakdown of the amount requested, by roads 
Cordova-Richard n H nway S40, OOO 
Livengood-Rampart 55, 000 
Chitina-McCarthy 35, 000 
Snag Point-Aleknagik Lake Rd 30, 000 
Seldovia-Yakaloff Bay 20, OOO 
Cordova-Bering River Rad 20, 000 
Nenana-McKinley Park 20, 000 
Nome-Teller Rd 30, 000 
Farm and indust road 1. OOO 
Development of ns for a highway syste thea \laska 250, 000 

] BO OOO 
) > 

Appropriation 1953 adjusted £12. 740. OOO 
Original estimate 1054 $15, 650. 000 
Revised ¢ 1 e 1054 £12. OOO. OO 
Reduction $2. 650. 000 
Page reference justificati 136 
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Revised program, fiscal year 1954, $13,000,000 


‘The estimate for this activity will permit continuation of the work already 
started on the following highways 

Taylor Highway, $500,000.—Operations during the 1952 season included con 
struction of bridges at the Forty Mile River and O'Brien Creek crossings, utilizing 
structures salvaged from the Glenn Highway in the bridge improvement pro 
gram By late fall, 1952, a passable tote road will have been completed through 
190 Liberty to connect with the existing road to Eagl Limited summer auto 
motive traffic over the entire route and its branch to Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
will be possible in 1953, though work will necessarily continue for the next several 
years on the final stages of construction; establishing the final grade through 
permafrost sections, widening of rock cuts, and constructing permanent bridges, 

Richardson Highway, $3,340,000 Che 46-mile section between Valdez and 
Guikana Junction were placed under contract for regrading late in 1952, perma 





frost areas precluding paving work immediately following grading The esti 
mate of $3,340,000 for 1954 will permit reconstruction, preparatory to paving, of 
the last section remaining unimproved, the 42-mile pot n between Paxson and 


Rapids, and the paving of the newly regraded section between Gulkana Junction 
and Paxson 

llaska Highway, $3,750,000.—This amount will permit the paving of 46.35 
miles and the preparation for paving of 47 miles at the southeastern end of this 
major traffic artery 

Richardson Highiwau-McKinley Park, $1,000,000 This estimate will permit 
continuation of construction on the pioneer route between McKinley Park Station 
on the Alaska Railroad and Paxson on the Richardson Hig! way. This estimate 

ll also cover engineering and design work on two major bridge structures across 
the Susitna and MacLaren Rivers. 


Local farm, industrial, and military access roads, $400,000 The program fo 
construction of local roads is constantly reviewed for selection of those additional 
routes or extensions having priority or serving the maximum need Final deter 
ininations each year are based upon field recommendations of the Road Com 
mission district engineers, the land development d 1 supplied by the Bureau 
of Land Management as new areas are surveyed and opened for settlement, the 


evaluation of postal star routes and school bus routes, and the petitions submitted 
by local bodies In most instances, specific requests for extensions of routes to 
serve military installations are covered by transfers of funds appropriated to the 
Department of Defense 

Glenn Highway, $4,010,000.—This estimate will permit completion of the pav 
ing of this connection between the Alaska Highway and the largest civilian and 
military installations in the Territory. 

Completion of this work, scheduled for 1955, will permit year-around travel 
between Valdez, Anchorage, and Fairbanks on paved surfaces, and after comple 
tion of the Alaska Highway from Tok to the Canadian boundary will result in 
full integration of the paved through-highway sections of Alaska 


Effect of reduction, $2,650,000 

This reduction eliminates the 1954 request for funds to continue work on 
Cordova-Richardson Highway, $2,400,000; and reduces by $250,000 the amouut 
requested for surfacing the Alaska Highway. 


he 


3. RECONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation, 1953, adjusted J $1, 250, 000 
Original estimate, 1954 - snpanantaits bial taah a $1, 250, 000 
Revised estimate, 1954 ‘ S800, 000 
Reduction : $450, 000 
Page reference justification : i 143 


Revised program, fiscal year 1954, $800,000 

This estimated amount will provide for numerous relatively small relocation 
jobs on feeder and local roads where traffic development has occurred and pro 
vides progressive improvement of old and overburdened routes. It covers curve 
and excessive grade elimination, replacement or widening of obsolete, inadequate, 
or dangerous bridges, placing of crush-rock surfacing on high traffic areas, and 
installation of traffic safeguards for protection of the traveling public. 
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Effect of reduction, $ 450,000 


This reduction will curtail the road improvement program by $300,000 and 
bridge replacements by $150,000. 


4. NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation 1953, adjusted <a ibe . $1, 660, 000 


Original estimate, 1954 $950, 000 
Revised estimate, 1954 $250, 000 


Reduction 
Page reference justification 


$700, 000 
145 
Revised program, fiscal year 1954, 250,000 
Anchorage—Elmendorf alternate through route This project consists of an 
extension of the Seward-Anchorage Highway which is scheduled for completion 
in November 1953, to bypass the city of Anchorage and furnish a direct freighting 
route to Fort Richardson and Elmendorf Field. Most vehicular traffic originat- 
ing south of Anchorage now must pass through the city, and this volume, coupled 
with normal city traffic, totals nearly 22,000 cars and trucks per day. Expected 
increases in heavy truck traffic from Seward will further aggravate this prob- 
lem, and it is planned to construct approximately 6 miles of new route around 
Anchorage. The estimate of $250,000 will cover acquisition of rights-of-way, 
location surveys, and engineering designs which will insure the ability to con- 
struct this road in 1955. 


Effect of reduction, $700,000 


This reduction eliminates the proposed construction of approximately 20 miles 
of low-grade road along the west shore of Cook Inlet to be known as the Kasilof 
Kenai-Sterling Highway. 








Ofice of Territories—Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska—Amounts 
available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
Estimate, 1953 i tila ; .__._.. $3, 318, 000 
Original estimate, 1954 dented 3, 400, 000 
Revised estimate, 1954 bak d 3, 400, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) J 
A ppropria Original Revised 
Activity tion 1953 estimate estimate, | Reduction 
idjusted 1954 1954 
(a) Major roads $1, 734,120 | $2,044,130 | $2,044, 130 
(b) Feeder and local roads 1, 523, 565 1, 305, 870 1, 305, 870 
(c) Shop facilities 60, 315 50, 000 50, 000 
Total 3, 318, 000 3, 400, 000 3, 400, 000 


Appropriation 1953, adjusted 
Original estimate, 1954 
Revised estimate, 1954 
Reduction - ‘ meat A. 
Page reference justification 


No reduction 


$3, 318, 000 
3, 400, 000 
3, 400, 000 


149 


The highway and road systems in Alaska under the jurisdiction of the Alaska 


Road 


Commission 


included 3,283 miles of roads on June 30, 


1952. The work 


programed for the summer construction season of 1952 and provided in the 1954 


construction estimate will increase this total to 


approximately 3,560 miles, an 
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ncrease of about 140 miles per season. A comparative table showing the in 
reases covered by the 1954 estimate follows: 


Estimate Fstimate 
June 30, 1953 June 30, 1954 
rough road 
Paved 657. 6 693. 6 
Gravel M). 7 205. 7 
Feeder roa 1, 187. 2 1, 238. 2 
i] road 1, 240. 1 1, 331.6 
tal 3, 41 3 1 


The main arteries of the expanding highway system in Alaska are maintained 
and kept open on an annual basis, and summer maintenance is provided for all 
roads. The following is a summary of estimated cost for the fiscal year 1954: 


Total cost 





Classification ' eatiey , — of (appropria- 
tion 
Summer maintenance 
lrhrough roads 
Paved $1, 871 693. 6 $1,2 
Gravel 1, 100 205.7 
Feeder roads 600 1, 238, 2 
Local roads 250 1, 331, € 
W inter maintenance: 
hrough roads 
Paved 500 655. 0 327, 500 
Gravel 400 233.8 3, 520 
Feeder roads 200 240.9 48, 180 
Local roads 292 622.3 181, 870 
Shop facilities , 10, 000 
Total : 4 - 3, 400, 000 


Senator Barrerr. You may proceed, Mr. Avakoff. 

Mr. Avaxorr. I was raised in Armenia, and I came to the United 
States. I found that it is a very nice country and free privileges for 
humankind and citizens in here. I drifted to San Francisco from 
New York and then came here. That is about 47 yearsago. Looking 
around, I was anxious to know all about the Constitution, and the 
situation, how they are carrying things around in America more dif- 
ferent than what I saw in the old countries, and was very astonished 
to find outstanding figures. 

Then, afterwards, of course, I want to become a citizen. In 1922 
I become a citizen. That is the time when President Harding landed 
in here for a trip. Then there was an election coming up for Presi- 
dent, and we were going to vote for President. I found out I was 
just a black sheep and cannot vote; my vote is not any good because 
I am in the Territory. Well, I started thinking a little more about it. 
I am running a jewelry store. I am more in contact with people, 
the merchants, that bring in gold from the outstanding districts. 

Well, I could see and I could visualize there is quite a strong wealth 
behind the hills and valleys that should be developed and worked for 
betterment of humankind in here than just being something, like 
when the child cry and the mother gives it something to eat and 
forgets it. I wondered why we should not have a voice equal in the 
United States as the rest of the citizens have. 

Checking into that, I find it is still carrying on, I find that you 
have to be able to take care of yourself before mother discharges you, 
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when you are still young. But I find, and I still believe so, that 
we are well develope d. I see how my friend brought up the Hawaiian 
population or country. Those people, you might say, 10 percent of 
them are capable of doing what the country needs. The rest of them, 
you tell them what to do and they do it. But here re they are well able, 
physically and mentally, here they are all Americans who came from 
different States, all who have had good experience and applied to 
living. 

Then, again, here our friends today said all citizens do not want 
Alaska to become a State. I am a businessman, a taxpayer. I am 
a businessman and I never question whether I want to or not. It is 
just that we pay them. Iam paying tax as anybody else, and I think 
it is my share. It is more than anybody else I know of. If this 
country happened to become a State, I think we would be able to 
take care of the country and develop resources. I hear some Senators 
back East said we will wait until Alaska develops the resources and 
all of that, and then we can admit them to statehood. pate 2 ee 
seen a Territory develop the’ ‘ir resources unless they became a State? 
I think Alaska ought to become a State and have eanal rights like 
the other United States citizens. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? If not, we appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Stan Caulifield? Is he here? Yes, here he is now. Where 


is your residence, sir? 
STATEMENT OF STAN CAULIFIELD, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Cavuuirrevp. I am a resident of Fairbanks. I came here in 
1948. Iam a veteran but I was not in the Territory aidan my time 
in service. Iam a printer by occupation, I am not affiliated with any 
political group, but I have come in contact with many of the college 
students, both working in the plant and socially. I have talked with 
many people in the Anchorage area, and the Fairbanks area, and there 
are a lot of questions we have on statehood. Most of us are for state- 
hood. I myself am. I think it is essential that we get it both for 
the equality of rights as American citizens and for the other require- 
ments of the so-called half citizen that we are now. 

The biggest arguments that we have heard by these Senate com- 
mittees, various congressional groups, are that your resources are not 
developed. Well, I am kind of curious to know how we are supposed 
to develop these resources until we can administer them. We are 
dictated to from the Department of the Interior, and I don’t think it 
is too bad a remark to say that frequently it is referred to as the 
“Department of the Inferior,” because of the type of management 
with which they deal with Alaska. 

We wonder sometimes about where we have been taught in school 
that the Senators and the people running the United States, Repre- 
sentatives and all, who are supposedly the leaders of our country, 
supposedly learned men, and yet in these Senate or congressional hear- 
ings remarks will come up, such as one Senator made, and I believe he 
was from Florida, and I may have the man wrong, that in the event 
that Alaska became a State, how would the Alaskan Senators and 
Representatives know how to vote on State issues? Possibly the man 
made the remark in jest. But statehood is not a joke to Alaskans. 
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I don’t believe the Senator was very wise in making such a remark. 
If he made the remark in sincerity, it is rather an insulting thought 
that that man is a Senator and leading our country 

At the same time, does he think that the people of the States, the 
State Senators and State Representatives, know how to vote on Alaskan 

ues? Have they been able to tell us how to run Alaska for the past 
countless years, 86 or 89, whatever it is? I am not too sharp on sta- 

tistics. But those people have been running us and know nothing of 

ir problems, and yet those men in the Senate will say that we know 

ot thing abeet State problems, if we become a State. I'am just curious 
to know how those men are dictating to us at the present time. 

I was curious this morning. There was an antistatehood witness 
here. She made the remark that at the present time the people of 
\laska, the younger people are hard working. They are ambitious 
ind they want to develop this country. She implied a little later that 
f we become a State we would lose that ine entive. I doubt that very 
much. I believe if we become a State our incentive would be greater, 
not less. 

The question of administering or the question of incentive to develop 
our resources has come up countless times. ‘The question of tourist 
travel and the tourist potential up here has come up many times, 
There is no incentive to me at the present time for tourists, that. is, 
for business to come up and invest some money in tourist hotels and 
tourist trade. 

I say that because you can take the case of Lake Louise, down in the 
big timber area down there, on the Richardson-Glenn Highway region, 
Men have gone in there, developed the lake, fishing, and hunting. 
They had a potential spot there for hunting, fishing, and tourist 
travel. The Army decided it wanted that area. As far as I know 
now, the matter has been pigeonholed. But things like that are very 
discouraging to anyone who wants to spend money and time in this 
country. Why should he go out and spend 4 or 5 years, building up 
land, docks, and business, and then have the Government come along 
and say they want it. There is no incentive. One other Senator 
asked if there would be any incentive for the Finnish people, to bring 
Finns over here. I'am curious to know what type of incentive he 
would mean. To make it easier to give them land? Why couldn’t we 
do that for our Americans? There are people in the States that would 
come up here, if they wanted to give that incentive. You want to 
bring in other people but you don’t want to make the equal incentive. 

You talk of tax laws.. The same antistatehood witness this morning 
advocated abolishing taxes. I will not go along with her on that 
angle. But one of the Senators made the remark, one of your com- 
mittee, that if we did that, it would not: be equal. Well, it is not 

equal at the present time. About 2 or 3 weeks ago the Department 
of Internal Revenue said that the 25-percent differential paid to the 
civil-service employees up here as a cost-of-living bonus was not tax- 
able, and therefore those civil-service employees are only going to 
pay taxes on 80 percent of their salary. But: workingmen and other 
men up here will be paying on a hundred percent of their salary. Is 
that equal tax laws? They talk about miiltary expenditures. Well, 
probably if we had administration of our own government as a State, 
had control of our lands, we in Alaska would have more right to say 
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- ‘re and when certain military installations could go. I don’t say 

I don’t believe that we should supersede the national defense and 
= that you cannot put it here for certain reasons. I believe if the 
defense is warranted, it should be there. But one of the things that 
I am curious about is the matter of Whittier. Supposedly from all 
military angles, you should always have either access by road or rail, 
both if possible, and in that case Whittier is a se aport, and yet the 
only access from Whittier after the military brings in supplies i is by 
rail, a one-track rail. One bomb could blow it out. It is one of the 
poorest places for a military installation to supply this Territory that 
I could imagine. I don’t believe that anybody representing Alaska, 
Delegate Bartlett or anybody else, had anything to say or were ever 
questioned on that. I may be wrong on that. 

Mr. Bartierr. May I put ina word there, to say that immediately 
prior to the adjournment of Congress I testified before the House 
Armed Services Committee and urged an investigation before more 
money was spent at Whittier. The decision was to spend the money 
because of the military necessity. 

Mr. Cauuirrevp. Actually, the main arguments on statehood are 
that we have the potential resources here to finance statehood. We 
have our own Territorial legislature, which representatives have 
spoken here this morning. Possibly they have stated better than I 
could how we could finance it. I firmly believe we can, and I believe 
we have all the reasons in the world, too. I won’t give any statistics, 
but I think the United States is making a big mistake in not allowing 
Alaska statehood. 

Senator CLements. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
the witness has made a very fine statement. I am of the opinion that 
his expression with reference to statehood and his confidence in the 
future of Alaska under statehood for Alaska is in line with the opinion 
of a majority of these people who have testified before this group. 

I regret Senator Jackson was not here when you made reference 
to his statement about Finnish farmers coming into this area. I do 
not think he had any thought in mind of making it more attractive 
for Finnish farmers or people in Finland to come here and settle 
on the lands than he would to people from Alaska or from any 1 
of the 48 States. I think that his discussion grew out of the home- 
stead question that was up this morning and the question of many 
of the homesteaders leaving the lands, working in other occupations 
that were at the time maybe more profitable to them. I think his ideas 
were that that land, if it was not going to be worked or tilled by 
those folks who had homesteads on it, that there might be some people 
from Finland who were searching for land of that kind to settle on 
who might be interested. I do not think you will find, and he will be 
available to you later in the day, that he had any idea of offering 
incentives to citizens of Finland that were greater than those offered 
in Alaska to Alaskans or from any 1 of the 48 States. 

Mr. Cavtirietp. Something else that made me think of vour re- 
marks on homesteads, there are many lands that have been home- 
steaded in this Territory, and people have relinquished them as has 
been stated by many men before you. But the way the present De- 
partment of the Interior and Bureau of Land Management are set up, 
many of those homesteads have been relinquished ‘after a period of 
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2 years, and yet no one else can go in there for 2 or 3 years on a matter 
of contesting them. There is certain homestead lands between here 
and Big Delta that are totally taken up, and a lot of that cannot be 
taken up by any other homesteaders because of the redtape involved 
from Washington and the Department of the Interior. 

don’t believe that that would continue to exist if the Territory 
of Alaska became a State and had the right to administer its own 
sroperties and its own resources and govern its own area. 


Senator CLEMENTS. But do you think it would be of some help in 


liminating that redtape if you had spokesmen in both the House and 


/ 


f 


enate with the voice, with the right to vote 
Mr. Caunirietp. We oe ves. I think that would solve some of 

t. but would not give us the thine we desire, which is full statehood. 
Senator CLtemen'ts. If you had two Members of the Senate and one 

or more Member of the House you we ild only have those after you 

val achieved statehood. 

Mr. Caunirretp. One other question the young people like myself 


tre curious about is. Why do the Senators and their Representa 
es constantly try to make the Hawatian statehood bill and Alaskan 


tatehood | il] joint ? I think Hawa is deserving of statehood, too. 
But the ues are entirely different. Not the issues but the resources 
nd the countries. There no comparison between the two in any 
manner, shay e, or form. Statistics will prove that, and the other 


testimony here and in Hawaii will prove that. But why do the Sen 
ators and Representatives constant] try to mate it a joint bill, which 
actually is doing more harm to both of them than aid to either of 
them? That is all I have to 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Patton is the next witness. Mr. Patton, do you reside here in 
/ 


Fairbank 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT W. PATTON, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Parron. Everett Patton, and I live here in Fairbanks. My 
father brought his family to Alaska in the fall of 1913. He was a 
missionary, and I have spent virtually all of my life in Alaska. 

Senator Barrerr. We would be glad to have you make your state 
ment in any way you see fit, Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Parron. Well, this is one man’s opinion. 

A number of years ago up here in Alaska we were given an oppor 
tunity to vote as to whether we wanted to become a State or not. T hat 
is known as a referendum. It is a recognized process of law as the 
voice of the people. Now, prior to the time that we voted, we were 
subjected to a lot of propaganda over our newspapers and radio sta 
tions and virtually all of that was against statehood. Our radio sta 
tions, when they finished these broadcasts, would announce “This has 
been a paid political advertisement by,” and invariably it had — 
paid for by some big nonresident corporation doing business in Alask 
some company whose stockholders resided in the States. 

About the only information we had on the beneficial aspects of 
statehood stemmed from forums conducted in our public schools. J] 
believe these were sponsored by the Parent Teachers Association. 
Well, we eventually went to the polls and voted. A lot of us.never got 
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to those forums. And when those votes were counted, Alaska wa 
overwhelmingly for statehood. That was the voice of the people. 

1 don’t believe anyone denies that. There are a host of people n 
Alaska opposed to statehood, and it is my observation that they are 
placed in two categories. Alaska is loaded down with Federal em 
ployees who will lose their job if A .laska becomes a State, so themselves 


and their friends are opposed to it. 

Senator Barrerr. Why do you think they will lose their jobs? 

Mr. Parron. Well, I can’t im: agine the Federal Government running 
a railroad, for instance, in a State, and I have an idea that if you con 
ducted a poll to find out how many employees per mile of main line 
are maintained in the Alaskan Railroad and « ompared those with any 
privately owned enterprise in the States, it would appall you as to 
the number of employees that are required to run a railroad with about 
t00 miles of main line. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, somebody would run the railroad if the 
Government does not, would they not? 

Mr. Parron. That is correct. Iam a firm believer in private enter- 
prise. I don’t believe in any form of socialism. 

Senator Barrerr. There would be work there for the same people 
or for some of them, would there not ? 

Mr. Parron. That is correct. 

Senator Barrerr. Who else among the Government employees 
would lose their jobs, if it were a Stat e! 

Mr. Parron. Well, there are quite a number of them. We have 
quite a group 0 people up here administering various phases of gov 
ernment that would be taken over by local government, and I believe 
it could be done more efficiently loc ally. 

Senator Barrerr. Which are you going to take over? That is what 
[ was trying to drive at. 

Mr. Parron. We would take over the legislative, executive, and 
judicial. We would establish our own courts and even have our own 
penal institutions. 

Senator Barrerr. You elect your own legislative body now, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Parron. That is correct. 

Senator Daaeer r. That is your own ? 

Mr. Patron. That is correct. 

Senator Barrerr. And you would have the right to elect your own 
judicial officers or to appoint them as you see fit? 

Mr. Parron. That is correct. 

Senator Barrerr. But take the forestry employees. What would 
happen to them ? 

Mr. Patron. If the resources of Alaska were granted to the people 
of Als iska, then we would have to administer those resoure es. 

Senator Barrerr. If the Federal Government retains the forestry 
service, they would keep the same Forest Service employees. 

Mr. Patron. They undoubtedly would. 

Senator Barrett. What about the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Parron. At the present time 1 understand that the Government 
a short time back turned the oil resources on the offshores of the States 
over to the States. I would assume that for instance the Pribilof 
Island seals would be turned over to the people of Alaska by the same 
token. 
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Senator Barrerr. What do you think about the Bureau of Land 
Management here in Alaska’ Would those employees be retained 
is Federal employee f 


Mr. Parron. If the land management was t irned over to the States, 
the State would undoubted]y have thei own ofli ils to regulate the 
und management. 
Senator Barrerr. Do you think the people of Alaska can administer 
forestry service and public domain here just as well as the Fed 


il Government is do ng? 

Mr. Parron. I believe they can; yes 

Senator Barrertr. I did not mean to interrupt your thinking there. 
] just wanted to « larify your position. 


Mr. Parron. The other faction in Alaska, it has been my observa 
tion, that are opposing statehood, are these nonre aad corporations, 
hose stockholders reside in the States. Many "of them have never 
been in Alaska. J hav e observed that they have used a certain amount 
of coercion on their ‘employees in certain instances and they are 


ifraid to speak out in favor of statehood for fear hen y may lose their 
jobs. I have known some of those people. oO they either speak 
against statehood or they don’t say anything at all. Now, the argu 
ments that we principally hear against statehood in this country are 
that Alaska has not suflicient population to become a State. Well, 
[ am informed that we have better than 130.000 bona fide voting resi- 
lents living in this Territory, and that is more population than most 
of your Western States had when they went into the Union. They 
tell us that we are too far from our seat of government. Well, when 
California went into the Union I am informed that had you lived there 
at the time and written a letter to your Senator it would have taken 
14 days by stagecoach for him to have received that letter. I can 
get on Pan American World Airways tomorrow morning and be in 
Washington, D. C., in less than 24 hours on a regular scheduled air 
line, and I can call my representative in Congress and be talking 
with him in less than 20 minutes, if Iso desire. I not only can, but 
I several times have. 

Senator CLEMENTs. You would not want to leave the record to show 
that Alaska has 130,000 voting population, would you % 

Mr. Parron. I was given that impression by one of our news- 
papermen. 

Senator Crements. That is ordinarily the total population figure 
of Alaska rather than cn voting population. 

Mr. Parron. When I inquired about my figures, he must have mis 
understood me. One of the newspapermen gave me those figu res. 

Senator CLements. I do not believe there are any population figures 
that go above 182,000. In any State, and you may take a Territory, 
as well, 50 percent of their population would be an unusual amount. 
I just asked the Delegate back here and he said that probably in the 
last election they had about 24,000 votes. 

Mr. Patron. The other argument is that we would have 2 Senators 
and only 1 Representative and it might not be fair, that it might 
swing a balance of power in Congress. I am informed that most of 
our Western States went in under a similar circumstance, and they 
never got multiple Representatives until their population increased 
after they had become a State. I am informed that a number of our 
big companies in Alaska here whose stockholders reside in the States 
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have been asked by their companies to write letters to you Senators, 

informing you of the impending calamity if Alaska becomes a State. 

I assume that is the 1 reason you are up here, bee ‘ause we people up 
here already voiced our opinion on statehood. 

Senator Barrerr. I might tell you I have never received such a 
letter, and I don’t want the record to indicate that anybody wrote 
me to that effect. ' 

Senator Jackson. I have not received such a letter. Do you mean 
we are up here because some corporation wrote to us? ' 

Mr. Parron. No: because citizens have written to you opposing 
Alaska statehood. 

Senator Barrerr. I have never received a letter like that. 

Sen: tor Ci EMENTS., | have hever received any, 

Senator Barrerr. I have never received a letter against Alaska 
statehood. 


Se ator J \CKSON, The people t | if wanted statehood are the ones 


that wanted us up here. Is that right ? 
Mr. Parron. Gentlemen, I am in the tourist business, I give lectures, 
and I handle people from the States. I have been informed by quite 


a number of them over the vears that they have written these letters. 
Who they wrote them to, I assume they wrote them to their own 
Senators of their own States, and they told me why or what prompted 
them to write these letters. I contact people from virtually every 
State in the Union. 

Senator Barri ras Well. we have the opportuni ty to talk to the 
other 95 Senators quite often, and I never heard of any Senator 
receiving such a letter. Mavbe my colleagues here have heard other 
Senators discussing the fact that they had received them. 

Senator J ACKSON, Mr. Chairman, I have received letters in opposi 
tion to statehood as I am sure most of us have, but nothing in connec 
tion with our coming up here. That has been in past Congresses. 

Senator Barrerr. I do not know that IT have ever received a letter 
Mm opposition to statehood for Alaska. I have been there for 10 years. 


Mr. Parron. Well, you gentlemen represent several of the 48 States, 
They : ire not all Repeeousites., 
Senator Barrerr. That is quite true. The only thing that I wanted 


to call to your ameaiiais was that we ought to be in a better position 
to have heard of it than the tourists that vou are talking to. 

Mr. Parron. That is correct. 

Senator Bar RETT. We ll, vou ms iV pro¢ ‘eed, 

Senator Crements. While you are on the question of letters, I just 
want to tell you that the last one I received from a constituent of mine 

caught up with me at Ketchikan. I will tell vou that it was from 
Kentuc ky and it was from one who expressed themselves right strongly 

) favor of statehood for Alaska. It was from the wife of a person 
who has served in Alaska. 

Senator Barrerr. In the second place, letters do not really influence 
the Members of the Senate or the House as much as people think 
because we have hearings and we have reports and we go into the 
thing pretty thoroughly. I hope you can realize that after seeing the 
time and work we are putting in on hearings in Alaska now. 

Is there anybody else that wants to be heard? 
You may proceed, Mr. Eidem. 
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STATEMENT OF NICK EIDEM, MANAGER, GOLDEN VALLEY 
ELECTRIC CO., FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. E:wem. I would like to first invite the Senators out to the 
Tanana Valley Fair. I think I more closely represent the rural 
people of the area, being the manager of the Golden Valle *y Electric, 
which is directly under the REA. We have at the present approxi- 
mately 8,000 people who are taking electricity through our organiza- 
tion, which is re presented by about 2,000 me mbers. We find it quite 
difficult in our organization to build to some of these people who have 
testified before you, the junk fellow from the ridge. For example, 

have to bypass a lot of vacant homesteads that are owned by 
absentee owners. We feel, after discussion at our territorialwide 
meeting in Homer 2 weeks ago, that we need a tax-incentive program 
of some type to put the land back into circulation. We also feel that 
we should not penalize a man for developing his homestead. Some 
of the States do have a homestead-exemption tax, so that if a party 
develops his homestead, a part of that can be exempt to encourage him 
te develop and make a better place to live. 

The only way I feel we are going to get a tax-incentive program is 
to be gr: anted statehood so that we will be more or less forced to put 
a tax program into effect, which, in turn, will release this land. 1 
talked to numerous farmers in Homer, and they said they were not 
going to homestead because the first 2 or 3 miles of the best land was 
taken up, everybody has left, they are stateside, they pay no taxes, 
they sit and hold the land. They have to go back 2 or 3 miles from the 
main roads, 

There is no incentive to build roads, no fund for it. In that way 
we are bottling up our potential, by putting that cordon in front of 
the land that is available. 

We also find that in our area we have a lot of Executive orders 
that are still in effect, have been in effect since the musk ox was being 
raised here in the Territory long before I arrived, which was 10 years 
ago. They still have not been released. There is still good potential 
farm area, but to get electricity in to the man we have to bypass a mile 
or 2 miles, and most of you are familiar with that. When I tell you it 
costs us from two to four thousand dollars a mile to build a line, you 
can see what it means to the man at the end of the line when we have 
to spend that to reach him. We have a considerable amount of work 
to do. We have an investment here that represents nearly half of the 
area that is developed in the Fairbanks area. We have farmers that 
are living on their farms full time that are making as much money as 
any of the fellows that are working on any other particular job. 

Senator CLements. How much land are they farming ? 

Mr. Ernem. All the way from 4 to 5 aeres to 80 or 90 acres. 

Senator Ciements. And making a substantial living off that 
acreage ? 

Mr. Eiwem. That is right. We have a fellow here who came from 
Minnesota. He used to be a piano player for some of the largest bands 
in the States. He decided to homestead and has hewed out a home- 
tead out here and is doing wonderfully. That is the type of fellews 
we have that we are building electricity to, to assist them. But it is 
costing us a terrific expense to go around these withdrawals, Executive 
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orders, that I feel is a burden to the entire Territory. By becoming a 
State I think that some of those can be erased. 

Senator CLements. Do you think there is great opportunity here 
for many more to make a good living from the land ? 

Mr. E1nem. We have an expanse here close to 80 miles wide across 
the Tanana River. I think you flew up from White Horse over the 
valley all the way. I think that gives you a breakdown of the area 
that we have. ‘There was some misconception, for example, this 
morning. The annual precipitation for the Tanana Valley is 10.58 for 
the year. That is less than the desert areas in some of the Western 
States. But due to the cool nights we have enough moisture to carry 
the crops through. This summer we suffered tremendously in the 
farming areas because of lack of irrigation. Through some means of 
«cheaper power, whether it be gas or coalfields or hydro, I feel that 
eventually, through irrigation we can develop much faster the agri- 
cultural area in here. We used to have a flour mill, we used to have 
a brewery in the area. In 1946, a group of us went in debt $46,000 to 
build a root cellar. We paid it off in 5 years. I think that proves 
what can be done in agriculture. 

We have a fair out here which the people of the city and the farmers 
are promoting, and I think you will find it is quite an institution, only 
13 months old. It would be an eyeopener to see what has been done in 
13 months by a willing group that will go out and work for it. 

Senator Barrerr. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Even. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLements. That was a good statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrerr. Is there anyone else to be heard? If not, we will 
close the hearings in Fairbanks. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you all very much for 
your cooperation. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 50 p. m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene in 
Anchorage, Alaska, at 10 a. m., August 24, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 19538 


Unrrep States. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A nchorage, A laska. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in Carpenter’s 
Hall, Anchorage, Alaska, Senator Hugh Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska: Frank S. Barrett, 
Wyoming; James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Anderson, New 
Mexico: Earle C. Clements, Kentucky; and ‘Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington. 

Also present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska. 

Kirkley Coulter, chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. Friends, we will not pay any attention to this 
photogrs ipher here, because these fellows are all used to it and I do 
ah think it will disturb them very much. We are just a few minutes 
late in getting started, so. we are not going to delay any iia ry. Tecan 
assure you that the members of the committee are going to be very 
brief in any statement that they will make. 

I want to compliment the chamber of commerce, or whatever organ- 
ization is responsible for the setup that you have here, because it is 
very splendid. Iam sure that we are going to have.a very satisfactory 
hearing. Whether the conclusion ultimately will satisfy everyone or 
not, of course, we cannot say. 

One of the essential things in the first part of a meeting of this kind 
is to present the members of the committee, so that when they take part 
in the questioning of the witnesses, you will know who is questioning. 

I will begin on my right. Senator Murray, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, Senator Murray of Montana. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I am very, happy to be here and 
to find so many able, smart, intelligent people from Montana here. I 
think that accounts for the great progress this section of Alaska has 
made. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. Senator Clinton Anderson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, the man who had charge in that capacity of 
all of the forestry reserves, not only of Alaska, but elsewhere in the 
United States, and a man who has been intensely interested in the 
development of the natural resources of Alaska. Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANperson. Senator Butler, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
all very interested in the welfare of Alaska and therefore very much 
interested in these hearings. Those of us who have been talki ng 
about Alaska for a long time are very happy to see what it is like. 
We have been saying nice things about Alaska without knowing. 
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Now we will have recent experience to back up our observations. I 
um very happy to be here and see how fine Alaska is. 

The C HAIRMAN. One of the subcommittees of our main Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Subcommittee on Mines and Min 
ing, is one of the very important subcommittees. It would be espe- 
cially important to the people of Alaska. We have with us a member 
of that subcommittee, in fact 2 members. But this next member, 
Senator Earle Clements of Kentucky, comes from a mining State. 
He is the former Governor of Kentucky. Senator Clements. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen of the 
Territory of Alaska, like other members of this committee who have 
not previously had the opportunity of being in Alaska, I have been 
amazed at the great progress that Alaska has made even in late years, 
and in my humble judgment, this trip is of great importance, not just 
to the members but this trip is of importance to bringing statehood 
to Alaska at an earlier date. 

The Cuairman. The next member of the committee is also a for 
mer governor of his State, served in the House of Representatives 
as did Senator Clements, and comes from Wyoming, Senator Frank 

sarrett of Wyoming. 

Senator Barrerr, Mr. Chairman, we like to speak of Wyoming 
as the wide open spaces. But after spending a week in Alas ka, 
I think we will have to yield to Alaska in that respect. I have been 
very much impressed with the developments here in the Territory. 
I have wondered why the streets in so many of the cities in Alaska 
are so narrow. When I came to Anchorage I want to say that your 
street system is tops, and you have a wonderful city, with fine oppor- 
tunities here to develop. I would think that this would be a pretty 
good spot for the capital of the State of Alaska. 

The CHairman. Maybe a good question for someone to testify 
on is would you rather be the capital of Alaska or have statehood. 

The next member - the committee, the last one of the six, but 
by no 5 ans the least, the only bachelor member, ladies, is Senator 
Henry Jackson of the State of Was shington. We<« all him “Scoop.” 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I certainly feel at home in 
Alaska. This is not my first trip; I have made several to the Terri- 
tory. I hope that the next time I come back here I will be coming 
to the State of Alaska. 

It has been my privilege during the six terms that I served in the 
House of Representatives to have worked first with that very fine 
delegate and the late judge, Tony Dimond, and after that with your 
very fine delegate Bob Bartlett, who has done so much for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. I served in the House on the Interior Appropria- 
tions Committee, the committee that passed on all the funds for 
the Alaska Railroad, for the other developments within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that so direcly affect Alaska. I voted for state- 
hood for Alaska in the House. I am looking forward to voting for 
it in the Senate. 

I may say that I do feel at home here because I have spent the 
entire morning talking to people from the State of Washington. I 
think, and I would be willing to take a poll, Senator Murray, that 
there are more people from the State of W ashington living in Alaska 
than any other State. 
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Of course, we do not count Texas when we make these polls because 
that is a separate country. 

The Cuarrman. We have had with us, in addition to the six mem 
bers of the committee, a number of other distinguished persons, one 
n whom you people are particularly interested, I am sure. That is 
your esteemed Delegate Bob Bartlett. 
~ Mr. Bartiert. Senator Butler, I would like to seize this opportun 
ty to thank you as the chairman and the members of the committee 
for allowing me to tag along with you on trip through Alaska. It 
as been an enjoyable trip. I want to assure every one in Anchorage 
nd elsewhere that the committee has been devoted, impartial and 
fair in every hearing it has held. You will find the same to be true 
it this hearing. I am confident that Alaska will gain as a consequence 
of this trip. It has been a pleasure to have been with you. 

The Cnarman. Thank you very much, Delegate Bartlett. 

It was impossible to bring the delegate from the Territory of 
Hawai. These two Territories are both very anxious for statehood, 
of course. 

Delegate Joe Farrington of Hawaii was invited to accompany us, 

nasmuch as Delegate Bartlett was going to be with us. So in view 
of the fact that he could not make the trip, he sent the editor of his 
daily paper published in Honolulu, the Star Bulletin. I would like 
to ask Riley Allen to stand, the editor of that paper, from Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

I might say that we had a little difficulty keeping Riley on the train, 
yesterday, when we came through the station of Honolulu out here 

There are other members of the delegation, all very important. 
One of them is William Strand, the Director of the Division of Terri 
tories. Bill had some outside duties that he was looking after this 
morning, official duties. I do not know whether he is present or not. 
If not, I want you to know that he is with the delegation. 

Then we have also Kirkley Coulter, who is the chief clerk of the 
committee. If you have any troubles or complaints to make, give 
them all to Coulter, the clerk. Stand up, Kirk, so they will know 
who you are. 

I think perhaps the most important single member of the delegation, 
taking the notes here, is a gentleman by the name of Reynok ~ We 
have been working him awfully hard. He is just about all in. We 
got here yesterday and had a doctor for him. I am not sure is can 
stand it through all the hearing today, but I hope he does. 

Now, friends, the meeting is officially open. I am going to insert 
in the record in a moment a wire that I received in Ketchikan from 
quite a number of you people here. But before doing that, I want 
to present another man who has made all of these meetings of this 
committee. I think he is a stranger in this community. His name 
is Bob Atwood. 

I want to assure you it has been a pleasure to have Bob along with 
us. I think he can make the same testimony that Delegate Bartlett 
did, that the hearings have been perfectly impartial. 

What we are after, friends, is information and arguments. Frankly, 
we are not taking a poll. You had a poll once. You may take 
another one sometime, if you do not get statehood soon. But today 
we are going to ask especi: ally that you be as brief as possible in your 
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statements so that we may hear as many as possible of this list that 

has been given to us by the chamber of commerce. 

[ am going to read two short statements. I am the only one that is 
responsible for them. But before reading them, I want to caution 
you, do not make the interpretation that Butler is against statehood 
for Alaska from the statement that I read here. I read in order to 
provoke some thought on the part of those here who are either for or 
against statehood. Maybe you can make the proper answers during 
the day. 

One of the principal objects in Alaska is to find out whether the 
average Alaskan is really willing to pay sharply increased taxes in 
order to make Alaska a State. Unfortunately, a good many Alaskans 
appear to have been given the impression that statehood will permit 
Alaska to maneuver more financial aids from the United States 
Treasury than ever before. On the contrary, in program after pro- 
gram Alaska now receives special finaicial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, more than any State, because it isa Territory. For 
example, the Federal Government maintains and operates at Fair- 
banks and Anchorage airports at great cost to the Federal taxpayer. 
The Federal Government makes large grants to Alaska cities for con- 
struction of schools, sewer systems, and the like, and all under a 
special program for Alaska. 

No State receives such a generous deal. The Federal Government 
builds and maintains roads, takes care of the insane and the convicts, 
provides services for the native population, and runs the railroad at 
a net loss. I think you are all familiar with that. 

Everywhere you turn you find a program giving special financial 
aid to Alaska, and which is not given to any of the 48 States. If 
Alaska is to demand the rights of statehood, it will undoubtedly be 
expected to accept the increasing responsibilities. Under statehood, 
the Federal Government should still support the Alaskan native serv- 
ice and might be willing to pay the net cost of operating the railroad. 
But that is about all the special financial burden for Alaska that 
Uncle Sam would be willing to assume. Of course, that is my opinion 
and it may not be the opinion of others. The Alaska statehood com- 
mission has presented what purports to be a tabulation of additional 
costs of statehood. But this tabulation, frankly, looks like an at- 
tempt to make the statehood appear inexpensive to Alaskans. There 
is nothing to be gained by self-deception. 

Alaskans already pay the highest per capita tax in the Nation. 
Your per capita tax is higher than it is in any State in the continental 
area. Delegate Bartlett himself pointed out that fact to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee this spring. I estimate that statehood 
will necessarily require an increase in State costs of government of 
between 65 and a hundred percent. We have been told by statehood 
proponents that statehood will bring new industry here. But a sud- 
den sharp increase in tax burdens will have exactly the opposite 
effect, in my opinion. I believe some of the witnesses should explain 
how any possible advantage of statehood will counteract the adverse 
effect that high taxes will have in discouraging new investment. 

The next short statement has been referred to in some of our pre- 
vious meetings, and my good friend, Bob Atwood has an editorial 
in response to it in the paper this morning, which editorial will be 
included in the record following this short statement, indicating, 
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friends, how we try to be fair, to give both sides of everything. One 
point to which Alaskans should give careful thought in analyzing the 
statehood question is the prospective loss of the ree 25-percent 
cost-of-living differential for Federal employees, if Alaska becomes 
i State. So long as Alaska is a Territory, this 25 eae differential 

an be justified on the basis that Alaska is in an entirely different 

ategory from any of the States. Once Alaska becomes a State it will 
proba bly be entirely out of the question to give 1 State something 
that the other 48 States are denied. It may be true that living costs 
here are generally higher than the continental United States. How- 
ever, Congress has never agreed to any cost-of-living differential to 
personnel stationed in high-cost-of-living stations anywhere in the 
United States, anywhere among the States, even though the cost of 
living in the large cities, for example, is a good deal more than 25 per- 
cent above that in the smaller towns. In other words, loss of the 25 
percent differential should probably be considered by Alaskans as 
one of the unavoidable costs of statehood. 

According to figures I received from the various governmental 
agencies, there were 16,174 civilian employees of the Federal Govern 
ment in Alaska as of June 30, 1952. The average salary for Federal 
employees in the States is just under $4,000 per year. The average 
25-percent differential is therefore worth approximately $1,000 to 
each Federal employee in Alaska. If all those 16,174 employees in 
Alaska now receive a 25-percent cost-of-living differential, it amounts 
to an additional payroll of approximately $15 million a year, which 
is in question. 

Before final action is taken on the statehood question, I hope some 
of the witnesses will give us the reaction of Abaease to this question. 
As I stated before making the statement, I will print immediately 
following this statement the editorial that appeared in Bob Atwood’s 
paper this morning. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[From the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times, Saturday, August 22, 1953] 
STATEHOOD GAINS MOMENTUM 


The statehood cause was rolling with snowball effect, growing larger and 
gaining momentum, as the Senate Interior Committee held meetings this week. 

Alaskans turned out in force in Ketchikan, Juneau, and Fairbanks to tell 
the Senators in no uncertain terms that they not only want statehood, but they 
ean afford it and are ready for it. 

Among the Senators, too, the cause was winning new friends. Some of those 
who may have been indifferent or cool to the statehood supplications from Alaska, 
grew keenly interested and receptive to the idea. 

They saw the fine people who appeared before them as a “natural resource” 
which is never mentioned when the potentialities of Alaska are tabulated. 
They saw the land and its possibilities as great, or greater, than that of any 
State. 

It is with this background of experiences and impressions, that the group 
will arrive here to conclude their Alaska visit with public hearings in Anchorage 
next week. 

Circumstances are most favorable for Anchorage to write a blazing exclamation 
point at the end of a Government report that will go into history as an important 
factor in adding another star to the flag of the United States. 

Opponents have been helpful as well as obstructive in the statehood hearing 
Suggestions of difficulties that could arise under self-government have brought 
new suggestions from the Senators for amendments to the pending legislation. 

Nobody has produced any evidence of an obstruction that could be an effective 
block. 
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When it was pointed out that the new State would be burdened financially 
to maintain thousands of miles of military highways, some Senators agreed. 
But instead of seeing that as justification for rejecting statehood, they suggested 
an amendment to the legislation specifying that such a responsibility should be 
retained by the Federal Government. This would relieve the State of several 
millions of dollars in expenditures each year. 

Alaskans have withstood inferences that Territorial status has benefits that 
would be lost under statehood. These inferences have included references to 
the Federal aid rendered under the Alaska Public Works Act. 

At Fairbanks, it was suggested that the $8 million community improvement 
program would not have been possible under statehood. 

Those who made these inferences did not mention that the program was estab 
lished by the Federal Government as a part of the national defense, They didn’t 
point out that it would have been necessary regardless whether Alaska was a 
Territory or a State. 

In Anchorage, it is likely the suggestion will be made that Federal employees 
stand to lose their 25-percent pay differential if Alaska should become a State 

If such a suggestion is made, it will be without explanation that the extra pay 
for Federal employees was established so that the Federal agencies could operate 
with full staffs. Nor will it be suggested that Federal agencies must continue 
to function after statehood, and that to do so the pay differential must he 
continued. 

Alaskans have successfully withstood these “red herring” that have been 
dragged across the statehood trail. The purposes of the suggestions are too 
readily apparent. 

It is well known that the few beneficial measures enacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment especially for Alaska, were the result of national rather than local 
necessity. 

The major portion of the Federal program in the Territory is not designed for 
Alaskans or for economic development. That is one of the reasons statehood 
overshadows all other considerations. If the Territory is to be on a par with 
the States, it must be a full-fledged State itself. 

Insinuations that certain aids and grants effective now could be lost undei 
statehood, are without foundation in fact. A change in the status of the gov 
ernmental position of Alaska would bring no change in Federal necessity for 
defense in all its ramifications. 

Certainly the Federal Government could not maintain its functions here 
without personnel. And it could not maintain its personnel without the cost 
of-living bonus in the paycheck. 

The only grounds for eliminating the 25-percent differential would be a lower 
ing of the living costs, The only grounds for eliminating community develop 
ment assistance would be a change in military requirements for the defense 
of the Nation. 

Unfortunately, neither is in sight. These situations will continue whether 
Alaska has self-government or remains on its colonial status under the present 
Organic Act. 

The enthusiasm for statehood among Alaskans is founded on experience and 
conviction, It has become widespread as a result of years of experience with 
the frustrations that continually thwart them in their efforts to develop. 

They know how helpless they are without voting representation in Congress 
They know that with such representation they will not only be better abl 
to maintain their present governmental services, but will be equipped to grow 
and prosper under the American system that has made the Nation great. 


{From the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily News, August 24, 1953] 
Let’s Look BeHinp THE FLAG WaAvING 


There is an ogre—myth that has been deliberately built up about Senator Hugh 
tutler who is in Anchorage today to conduct public hearings on the question of 
statehood. 

There has been a deliberate and well-planned campaign by some of the more 
outspoken and forceful pro-statehood leaders to paint a picture of the venerable 
Senator from Nebraska as a man who opposes statehood for Alaska on all 
grounds and is out to deprive Alaskans of their rights and privileges of becoming 
first-class United States citizens, come what may. 
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Nothing could be farther from the truth. Those who have met Senator Butler 
report him as a fine, understanding man, highly principled with a desire to do 
what is right for the people of Alaska 

Senator Butler has been sincere in his stand against statehood for Alaska and 

ere is no doubt that his influence has delayed statehood for the past 6 years 
But it is silly to surmise that he has taken this stand for ulterior or selfish 

urposes. 

One of the matters that still confuses Senator Butler as it confuses many 

thers is whether or not we can pay for statehood in actual money. There is a 

ide difference of opinion here. 

One analyst of costs, Mrs. Mildred Herman, an ardent proponent of statehood 

nd well versed in the affairs of Alaska through long years of residence, says it 
vill cost $7 million yearly more than to run our present Territorial government 

Mr. Allan Shattuck, also of many years’ residence in Al: 


the added costs at $14 1 ion annually 


iSKka, a SUCCESS! 


nsurance man, puts his estimate of 
\ vast difference of opinion there and enough to instill doubts as to just wh 


tatehood would mean from the standpoint of dollars and cents 





ro take one point of variance, for example rom the calculations of each 
hese people, Mrs. Herman says we will need to raise only $4 million a year 
articipate in a public-roads program through Federal aid. Mr. Shattuck say 
» million, but Senator Butler who has had vast experience in the Federal road 
iid program says it will cost 1 new State at least $6 million to share in the 
ederal-aid road program to somewhere near the extent of Federal appropria ~ 
“lay. 

There is the question of whether or not we have enough population to support 
State of the size of Alaska’s great area of 595,000 square miles It has beet! 
aid for the sake of argument that 27 of the States that entered the Union afte! 


he Original Thirteen Colonies had less population than Alaska today Our 


population has been estimated at 160,000 but 30,000, perhaps more, of these people 
are directly or indirectly attached to military installation They live in military 


cities of their own. They will not participate in our State government And 
hey will not help us pay taxes. Thus our population is reduced to not more tha! 
130,000 for the purposes of statehood Not all of these people either can be 

unted upon to actively support a new tax program \ great many are purely 
Government project workers and their families who may or may not stay when 


and if statehood comes. There are those who feel, because of this small popula 
ion which is hardly more than is contained in the city limits of Tacoma, that an 


] of the taxes. 


indue tax burden would fall upon those already paying the bi 


To meet the increased cost the only tangible and unfettered item upon which 





evy the tax immediately is the sale of gasoline None other can be found 
despite talk of property taxes and industrial taxes 
When we put aside the flag waving and ballyhoo there are many earthly ques 


ions to be decided before jumping into the respons bilities of detatching our 


selves from Territorial status, much as we would like t 

We can be thankful that such highly intelligent and able men as Senator Butler 
and his colleagues have come among us to appraise the terrific problems of state 
hood firsthand. It will be their decisions which will rule finally and whatever 


they may be they will be good decisions—good for us e may rest assured 

The Cuarrman. Also I wish to insert in the record here the tele- 
gram that quite a number of residents of Anchorage sent to me at 
Ketchikan. The wire reads: 

We the undernamed, all Alaskans, request permission to testify for state- 
hood at the hearings to be held in Anchorage, Alaska, and request that this wire 
be made a part of the record of the statehood hearings. 

And then follows the names, the first one being Mr. M. F. Alewine, 
and including quite a number of others. That wire will be printed in 
the record. 

I do not know how many of the names are duplicate of the list that 
has been given to us by the chamber of commerce this morning. 
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(The telegram referred to follows:) 


ANCHORAGE VIA KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, August 18, 1953 
Hon. Hueu F. But er, 
United States Senator, Juneau, Alaska: 

We the undernamed, all Alaskans, request permission to testify for state- 
hood at the hearings to be held at Anchorage, Alaska, and request that this wire 
be made a part of the record of the statehood hearings. 

M. F. Alwine, Ruby Alewine, E. G. Bailey, Elladean Hays Bittner 
William Bittner, Daisy Conright, Jack D. Conright, J. Bart 
Cooper, Hugh F. Dolan, John V. Gaughan, Pearl Gibson, Zebb 
Harris, John P. Irvine, Glenn Irvine, Peter J. Kalamarides, 
Wendell Kay, Evelyn McCutcheon, Phyllis McCutcheon, Stanley 
J. McCutcheon, Erma D. McFarland, R. E. McFarland, Lena 
Morrison, Barbara Nesbett, Buell A. Nesbett, James E. Norene, 
Vivian Norene, Mrs. A. E. Owen, Robert W. Owen, John L. Rader, 
Victor C. Rivers, Irene E. Ryan, John EB. Ryan, Eileen Thompson 


Corpova, ALASKA, August 24, 1958 
ALASKA STATEHOOD COMMITTER, 
Carpenters Hall, Anchorage, Alaska: 

In your deliberations for statehood, Alaskans are only asking for less bureauc- 
racy, just a littke democracy—a vote in Congress. Voice not enough. Referen- 
dum for statehood passed by substantial majority. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C,. CHESTER (RED) CARLSON, 

The CuarrmMan. We have been furnished a list. We had nothing 
to do whatsoever with the order of the list that has been given us. 
I have no reason to question that it isn’t perhaps the best plan to fol- 
low. Unless there is some objection or some other suggestion we will 
follow the list that was given to us by the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Roserr Arwoop. I would like to ask for a little clarification, 
on the remarks you made before the meeting started, about submit 
ting statements if nobody can be heard. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Arwoop. Is it the intention to confine the meeting to 1 day ? 

The CnarkmMan. It will be necessary under the program that we 
adopted before we left Washington to limit the public hearings to 1 
day. That means this morning we will run perhaps to a little after 
12 o’clock, and then we have to give the reporter a little time for rest. 
We will come back as soon as possible and continue as long as the 
young man is able to bear up. I hope that all of you will confine 
your remarks to matters that are of importance to the question, pri- 
marily statehood or the elective-governor bill, or anything else that 
you think pertains to the welfare of Alaska. If you are not permitted, 
if you do not have time, to make your statement in person before that 
microphone up there, if you will hand it to any member of the com- 
mittee or to the clerk of the committee, it will be included in the 
printed hearings just the same as though you had delivered it in 
person. 

Mr. Arwoop. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if your list shows it, 
but there are witnesses here from other cities who have come here 
hoping to be heard. 

The CuHarrman. I would specially be anxious to have their state- 
ments a part of the record. 
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Mr. Arwoop. Some of the witnesses are representing various groups, 
clubs, and associations, sent here to speak for them. I don’t knov 
if that shows on your list. It is more than individuals involved. 

_ Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I seat since we are here at 

» largest city in the Territory, if we might not give more than a 
ae day to this hearing. I can see from the size of this gathering 
here this morning that a lot of people are here and want to be heard. 
[t is not much comfort to a person who travels here to be told that his 
statement will appe ar in th e record bee: use it W ill be just mailed in. I 
wonder if it isn’t possib le, since I think the first Senation of any 
member of the committee is tomorrow night, that these hearings 
couldn’t go on today and tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Jackson and I are the only two members 
who have visited this Territory before. For one, I would be glad to 
do away with the privilege of going to Matanuska tomorrow, a1 
here, and I suspect that Senator Jackson will be glad to keep me 
company. That would give the other members the opportunity to go 
to Matanuska. But you understand much of the argument in favor 
of statehood will be gathered by the members of this committee 
who are permitted to visit other places than the four where we are 
holding public meetings. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, carrying on what Senator An- 
derson said a minute ago, I have arranged to see at least some part 
of the Matanuska Valley by leaving here in the morning at 6 o’clock. 
I will volunteer as one of the members who will sit here tomorrow 
at the hearings if there is anybody who wants to be auc 

The Cuatrman. This committee, friends, is a democratic organ! 
zation. I do not mean a partisan organization. The majority rules 
and if the members of the committee desire to stay here all day to 
morrow, it will be perfectly all right with the chairman, and I will 
serve my part of the time. 

Senator Anperson. I think it will be very useful if there is an 
announcement that we are going to meet tomorrow as well, if we do 
not finish tonight. 

The CHarrman. We can make that statement over the radio. We 
have the three stations hooked up before us. Your microphone goes 
over three stations. Everyone who is interested will know of the 
fact that before we leave here this evening we will announce definitely 
about the extent of the meeting tomorrow and the time tomorrow. 

Now, I think we will proceed with the statements according to 
the list. that was given to me here. No. 1 is Mr. A. G. Hiebert. 

understand, Mr. Hiebert, that you are going to make a very brief 
statement and then present the other members of your group. 

Mr. Hreverr. That is true. I have a prepared statement here 
which is general in nature, and will then introduce individual mem 
bers of our chamber. 

The CuHarrman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF A. G. HIEBERT, PRESIDENT, ANCHORAGE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Hresert. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Delegate 
Bartlett, and ladies and gentlemen, my name is A. G. Hiebert, and 
I am president of the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. I have been 
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a resident of Alaska for 14 years, and my home State is Washington 

As president of the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce, I wish to 
again put that organization firmly on record supporting Alaska state 
hood. Twice in the past the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce has 
voted by an overwhelming majority to support statehood for Alaska, 
feeling that it is the ke *y to our development. The Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce sponsored an Alaskan statehood flight to Washington, 
D. C..sothat 55 Alaskans from wide ly scattered parts of the Territory 
and from all walks of life would have an opportunity to testify before 
statehood hearings in 1950. 

We do not feel it is necessary for us to go over all the various items 
which have been presented in the past. However, we do think it is 
mportant to present the Anchorage economic picture because it has 
been felt that Anchorage is just a boomtown with no solid economic 
hase or probability of future development, and that other areas would 
have to end up paying the entire bill for Alaskan statehood. In re 
buttal to that sort of argument, we would like to say that Anchorage 
is Alaska’s biggest, most dynamic and prosperous city and has just 
hecun to grow. 

Anchorage of 10 years hence will differ eatly from the Anchorage 
of today—1953. T he next decade is certain n to see the city increase fur 
ther in population, comatneren, and industry, firmly entrenching its 
already solid position as the largest city on the North American con 
tinent north of Samnndtaas ‘Albe rta. 

All evidence points toward substantial expansion of both population 
and economic development during the years ahead. But the rate at 
W — the community will grow and develop is governed by many fac 
tors, 1c cluding work | polit ict al events, de fensive and ofie ns IV e milits ary 
strategy, introduction of new techniques and weapons, as well as poli 
cies which prevail in Congress and the administrative branches of the 

Federal Government. 

Further growth will depend, too, upon the extent to which the re 
gion’s natural resources are developed, either for export in their raw 
state or processed and manufactured into products for Alaska and the 
world market. The Federal Government—and in particular the De- 
partment of the Interior, not citizens of the Territory—in the main 
control Alaskan resources. In the Anchorage district resources devel- 
opment has largely been restricted to limited agricultural, fishing, and 
coal mining. Territorialism, as history has demonstrated, constitutes 
one of the limitations preventing Anchorage, and the rest of Alaska, 
from attaining its economic destiny. Statehood appears to be thea 
catalyst necessary for future development. 

Fenced in by the Pacific Ocean waters of Knik and Turnagain Arms 
of Cook Inlet, and by the Chugach Mountains and military reserva- 
tions and land withdrawals, Greater Anchorage is confined to an area 
of approximately 50 square miles, less than one one-hundredth of 1 
percent of Alaska’s total land area. The city proper occupies less than 
% square miles of land, of which 22.5 percent is the property of the 
Federal Government. 

Packed into this literal “dot on the map” are over 50,000 persons— 
nearly one-third of the Territory’s total population. In regions tribu- 
tary to Anchorage are another 24,000 people. Population means 
activity. Anchorage has an abundance of activity of all kinds. 
Unfortunately the city’s economic importance to other parts of the 
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lerritory is not generally recognized or appreciated. In many ways, 
Anchorage is an Alaskan economic colossus, feeding financial sus 
tenance to many communities through the arteries of trade and com- 
merce. The flow of products between the United States and Anchor- 
uge, and from other points in Alaska to Anchorage, illustrates clearly 
the significant role Anchorage plays in the economic hfe of the 
Territory. 

The movement of ocean freight from the States to Anchorage and 
its tributary areas largely sustains three shipping operations: The 
Alaska Steamship Co., Coastwise Line, and Alaska Freight Lines, 

recognized the fact that the volume of shipments for the Anchor: age 
area is the large factor in making steamship service possible to other 
areas of Alaska whose own tonnages would hardly merit such service. 

Tremendous quantities of freight move across the wharves at Seward 
and Whittier, vital ports for Anchorage and the interior. Handling 
of this freight to rail cars brings substantial payrolls to Seward, bul- 
warking the economy of that seaport community. Whittier is used 
mostly ‘for transshipment of defense materials, but a good part of 
that port’s payroll finds its way to the Anchorage market. It is 
largely the volume of freight for Anchorage which permits the Alaska 
Railroad to maintain its present service. 

A volume of business reflected by freight movements represents trade 
and commerce, and Anchorage is a gilt-edge customer of Seattle busi- 
ness firms. Portland and San Francisco also are finding Anchorage 
a profitable place to do business. Numerous branch offices have been 
established by stateside firms to service Anchorage accounts. Total 
Anchorage business in 1952 was estimated by the Alaska Development 
Board at $100 million. 

Less well known is Anchorage’s role as a customer for Alaskan 
products. The Anchorage market supports, to a large degree, coal- 
mining operations along the railroad, agricultural activities in the 
Matanuska Valley, and the timber industry in southeastern Alaska. 
Two-thirds of the lumber produced in the latter region—where the 
timber industry ranks second to fishing, and provides ‘signific ant year- 
round payrolls in Ketchikan, aan Wrangell, and Juneau—is sold 
in the Anchorage and rail-belt area. It is this market which is pro- 
viding the economic justification for establishment of Alaska’s first 
plywood plant at Juneau. 

Anchorage also is an excellent market for fresh and frozen seafoods 
from Br istol Bay, Cook Inlet, and Prince William Sound, including 
lesser quantities of specialty products such as shrimp from south- 

eastern Alaska. Moreover, the city offers the best market in the 
Tere for the sale of Alaskan fur garments, native arts and crafts 
yroducts, and other items, including gold-nugget and jade jewelry, 
oe ause it also is a tourist center having 52 percent of all Alaska visi- 
tors in 1952. Not to mention purchases by military personnel at this 
Alaskan Command Headquarters Base. 

Local highway traffic emanating from Anchorage has encouraged 
establishment of roadhouses and lodges, a necessary adjunct for full 
development of the tourist industry. Lodge operators depend upon 
this so-called local traffic to keep them in business throughout most 
of the year. 

Thus it can be seen that Alaskans from Ketchikan to the Arctic 
have a real stake in Anchorage and its future. What happens in the 
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Anchorage area is certain to be reflected in many other communities 
throughout the Territory. You may ask the logical question: What 
keeps Anchorage on its economic feet, sustaining the business life’ of 
the community today? The area’s principal source of income, or 
industry, is Uncle Sam—the United States Government, its Armed 
Forces, civilian agencies, and sponsored construction programs. Ex 
penditures by Territorial and municipal governments are much less 
in extent, although important. 

But what of the future? Anchorage can look forward to a period 
of further growth of population and of industry; to the day when 
its economy becomes independent of the rise and fall of the tides of 
Government spending. 

First, however, that goal cannot be attained without Government 
assistance, though the assistance required is not necessarily the kind 
with the dollar sign before it. The area must be rid of the principal 
shackle that binds it, bureaucratic control of the land itself. Many 
of the region’s most valuable resources are buried deep in the deep- 
freeze of an archaic land policy, one of obsolete reservations, and a 
hodgepodge of withdrawals on withdrawals, with the original intent 
or | purpose long forgotten. 

It is ironic that in a land as large as Alaska, the most precious 
commodity is land. It must be made available for purchase in large 
blocks by industry, if industry is to be encouraged to locate in the 
Territory. Land must be made available to the individual for pur- 
chase; rapid development never will be possible under existing 
homestead laws. 

It is now more evident than ever before that Alaska will not come 
into its place in the sun until various departments of the Federal 
Government re linquish or surrender some of the life or death powers 
they hol | over Alaska’s economic deve lopme nt. 

Alaska stands on the threshold of an area of great growth and 
prosperity, if it is only given the opportunity to progress. A good 
measure of 1 esponsibility rests on the shoulders of Alaskans them- 
selves. Good laws, for example, are one important inducement to 
development. The limited lawmaking powers Alaskans possess should 
be directed toward making the Territory as attractive as possible to 
an potential investor. But the majority of responsibility is shared 
by department heads in Washington, D. C., who have no real stake 
in Alaska and whose principal interest appears to be in maintaining 
the status quo. 

In the Matanuska Valley are coal deposits which industry wants 
to develop, but they are tied up in reserves. Deposits of strategic and 
critical minerals remain undeveloped while Government purchase 
contracts for hundreds of millions of dollars are granted companies 
operating in the wilds of Canada, Africa, and South America. Tour- 
ist lodges do not go up in the national forest and elsewhere because 
the best sites usually are located on withdrawn land, or the leases and 
regulations governing their use are so stringent and limited that 
investment money cannot be obtained. 

The preceding are but a few of the manmade problems confronting 
development. We feel that many of these obstacles can be overcome 
by granting Alaska statehood now. In comparison, the geographic 
problems are of minor consequence. Possibilities for the immediate 
future, however, are not as gloomy as the above may indicate. There 
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still are real hopes for development of the mineral, forest, fishery, 
agricultural, tourist, waterpower, recreational, and other resources 
in the Greater Anchorage area. 

Not heretofore mentioned is the importance of civilian develop- 
ments to the Military Establishment. Recently the commander in 
chief of the Alaskan Command reported : 


tasically, of course, every industry is necessary to defense whether or not it is 
overtly related. What I mean is that a strong economy is necessary for a 
strong defense, * * * 

The military would like to see a substantial commerce built up in Alaska. 
We depend a great deal on commercial shipping and aviation to keep us sup- 
plied. In wartime our needs would be far greater and more urgent. Good port 
facilities, flourishing ship and aviation lines, commercial trucking—these are 
facilities to which the military should be able to turn, and, of course, adequate 
railroads will be needed as a connecting link 

I could mention other potentials which if developed would make military 
defense easier and more effective. * * * They are hydroelectric power, exploita- 
tion of mineral resources, use of exceptionally fine gravel deposits, building 
up the cattle industry on Kodiak Island and elsewhere, further development of 
the already excellent fishing industry, and, if I may add the word industry to 
trade, there is a lucrative tourist trade which Alaskans are rightfully anxious 
to attract. How does that affect the military? Well, we are after all dealing 
with human beings and while we look for better means to support our military 
setup we have human problems as well. The more convenient resorts and recre- 
ational facilities Alaska develops, the happier in mind and body will be those 
men and women who are in Alaska to fulfill their important defense duties. * * * 





From the general’s statement it would appear evident a coordi- 
nated program should be drawn up between military and civilian Gov- 
ernment agencies. The principal weakness of the present system is 
that Alaskans and/or industry have no voice in such a program. The 
actual requirements for attraction of industry often are ignored for 
what some agency thinks is best for industry. The sincerity of the 
Government in wanting to see Alaska developed cannot be doubted, 
but the specific actions of Government departments often are difficult 
to understand. Here again, statehood would stimulate more progress 
with less redtape for location of new industry through local resources 
control. 

To delineate the boundaries of the Greater Anchorage area in the 
development picture is a difficult task. Because of the city’s central 
geographic position and the part it plays as a trade and service center 
for a large region of Alaska, activities far beyond the limits of the 
city register an impact on the community’s economy. Effects of the 
fishing industry pot only in Cook Inlet, but also in Bristol Bay and 
Prince William Sound, are felt in the city. Mining developments 
along the lower Yukon, at Goodnews Bay and elsewhere in that broad 
region reflect favorably upon the economy. Activities on Kenai 
Peninsula, the rail-belt area, Valdez, and Cordova districts are impor- 
tant to Anchorage, as are the developments of Seward Peninsula and 
in northwestern Alaska. When Fairbanks is prosperous, Anchorage 
feels the effects. In short, Anchorage’s stake in the future extends 
far beyond the 50-square-mile area that constitutes the limits of the 
city and its environs. 

Those areas, some near and some distant, will play a vital role in 
providing Anchorage with a true sense of permanency and economic 
stability. Those areas provide most of the ingredients necessary for 
Greater Anchorage to continue to grow and prosper on a sound eco- 
nomic footing. 
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With your kind permission, Mr. Chairman, the chamber of com 
merce has a number of witnesses who will cover specific items relating 
to the economy of Anchorage and other items of interest to your com 
mittee at this time. I have that list. Would you care for me to give 
it to you ¢ ; 

The CuatrmMan. I have the list here, Mr. Hiebert. In identifying 
yourself before you made your statement, you gave your name and 
location as Anchorage. Are you president of the chamber of com 
merce ¢ 

Mr. Hirserr. Yes, sir; I am. 

The Ciarrman. You spoke in that capacity ? 

Mr. Hreserr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Have these others representing the chamber a sep- 
arate statement ¢ 

Mr. Hrenerr. They each have a separate statement and each of them 
are shorter, I believe, than mine. 

The Cuarrman. If any of them have brandnew ideas, we will listen 
tothem. If it is repetition, I will prefer that they insert them in the 
record. You may go ahead and introduce them. 

Senator ANpDERSON. What is your business? 

Mr. Hieserr. Radio broadcasting. 

Senator Anperson. Did the chamber of commerce take a vote on 
this ¢ 

Mr. Hieperr. Yes, sir; on 2 occasions within the past 3 years. 

Senator Anperson. What sort of results did you get ? 

Mr. Hierert. It was an overwhelming vote in favor of the chamber 
being on record favoring statehood. 

Senator Anperson. Have you had a chance to check at all on what 
your financial obligations are going to be under statehood ? 

Mr. Hieserr. The financial obligations are a subject which I would 
hesitate to discuss at this time. 

Senator Anperson. Is somebody going to discuss it ? 

Mr. Hieeerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpERsON. Who will it be? 

Mr. Hieserr. We have Mr. Rasmuson, a banker, who will speak on 
investments. 

Senator AnpErson. No; I am talking about financial aspects of this. 
I do not have to tell you that I have been quite sympathetic to state- 
hood for Alaska, and intend to remain that way. But at the same 
time, I think Chairman Butler has raised the question that you people 
have to deal with. That is the cost of State government. We want 
to know how much thought you have given to that, how much time has 
gone into it, and whether you are prepared to face that responsibility, 
and what you plan to do about it. For example, the highway burden 
is a pretty substantial burden. You allow an industry like the pulp 
mill at Ketchikan to come in and to be not completely exempt but 
nearly exempt from taxes for a period of a few years, which is, I 
think, very proper. You have to have a development period, you have 
to have a time of encouragement. Now, in addition to that, the Fed- 
eral Government gives that pulp mill a writeoff of probably 65 per- 
cent, I believe, of its total investment. That is to encourage the 
industry. Maybe it is proper for the Federal Government to encour- 
age the States, and maybe the Federal Government ought to assume a 
portion of that road burden for a development period while these 
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ndustries are coming on the tax rolls. I am trying to find out if you 
people have given that any thought at all, and if so whether you have 
a program of any kind to suggest to us. If you have not, you have 
time to develop that later. But I am tr ying to find out whether you, 
as president of the chamber of commerce, hi id considered that. 

Mr. Hreserr. The chamber of commerce itself has developed no 
financial outline other than that which has been studied by others 
closer to that subject 

Senator Anperson. Maybe I can help make myself clear if I say 
that radio and television industries are not my business. When I 
work at my own business it is something quite different. But I am 
putting a little money into a radio and television station at Albu- 
querque. They had to have additional venture capital before they 
could put a television transmitter up on top of an 11,000-foot moun- 
tain near our city. Before I put in my $50,000, I asked some ques- 
tions. I think every prudent businessman does. I want to know 
something about how much they expected to take in, something about 
how much they expected to pay out. Have you thought about that 
in connection with statehood? That is what I am trying to ask you. 
And if you haven’t, will there be somebody to testify along that line? 
That is the principal question that we seem to be encountering. 
Everybody understands that all over Alaska there is a desire for state- 
hood. I think we are convinced that the desire is here. I think there 
is a determination for statehood. There must be along with it a 
financial study of the aspects of statehood that will help you. Who 
is going to give such testimony ? 

Mr. Hresert. I understand that Mr. Jones, George Jones, will speak 
on statehood financing. I overlooked that. 

Senator Anperson. Good. That is what I wanted to know. You 
said the other man was going to speak on investments. 

Mr. Hiesert. I think I misunderstood what you were driving at 
originally. 

Senator ANperson. I wanted to be sure that in the early part of this 
meeting some one did understand that we want to have information 
along that line. I realize you cannot commit a Territorial legislature 
to pass a particular type of taxation. We feel, maybe, for highways 
only your gasoline tax ought to be more nearly in line with what 
gasoline taxes are in the States, although that will vary. Maybe 
that. tax ought not to go against the fishing industry. Maybe that 
ought not to be charged against the aviation industry, because they 
are not using the roads. But somebody ought to be paying a large 
gasoline tax. You cannot enact that by saving you would like to see 
it, but you can at least have a program. I hope somebody will give 
us that type of program as we go along. 

Mr. Hreserr. I am sorry. I did not get what you were driving 
at originally. 

Senator ANpERsoN. You do see it now. Before we leave Anchorage 
will you make sure somebody is on the stand giving information on 
that? 

Mr. Hrenert. He is listed as No. 8. 

Senator Anperson. If he does not clear it up, do you think we would 
be obstructionists if we asked you to give us a little more light? 

Mr. Hiesert. Not at all. 
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The CHarrMan. om Hiebert, the members of the committee have 
had good meetings at each of the places we have been at before we 
came to Anchorage. 'T here was an especially good witness at Juneau, 
a fellow named Brown, who I think was employed by the chamber 
of commerce to come over here and work for you people. 

Mr. Hiesert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. He gave us the impression that he knows more 
about the potential resources and development of Alaska than anyone 
we have heard yet. If we get something along that line, it will be 
very helpful to us. 

Mr. Hieserr. I believe the testimony of our other people here, to 
answer your original question, is of specific nature which will pin 
down more adequately the general statements I made in my intro- 
ductory remarks. Along with what Mr. Brown has available we can 
provide you with any material you like. But I would encourage you 
to hear individually these various people. 

The Cuarrman. You may present the men, Mr. Hiebert. We will 
try to make it as brief as possible. 

Mr. Hresert. Would you like me to read the list ? 

The Cuarrman. No. You introduce them. 

Mr..Hieserr. Mr. Victor Fischer, city planning director, who will 
speak on population and assessed valuation. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR FISCHER, CITY PLANNING DIRECTOR, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Fiscuer. I do not have a printed statement. 

The CrarrMan. Will you give your occupation, please. 

Mr. Frscruer. My name is Victor Fischer. 1 am the city planning 
director for the city of Anchorage. My main subject is the popula- 
tion of the area, present, past, future, as well as trying to give some 
information on the assessed valuations within the Anchor: age area 

I have some reports here that have been prepared by the city 
planning commission, so I will not go into any detail as to actual 
population figures. I will hand these reports out to the members 
afterward, so that you will be able to look at them at your leisure. 

The Cuatrman. If you will give a copy of that to the reporter, it 
will be put into the rec ord. 

(The reports referred to follow :) 


3Asic EcoNOMIc DaTA, ALASKA 


Employment security commission of Alaska, Alaska Territorial employment 
service, Juneau, Alaska, June 1953 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, JUNE 1, 1953 


Local office: Third and C Streets. Defense construction center and Alas- 
Telephone : 39101. kan defense command headquarters. 
Manager: George D. Milligan. Residential, commercial, and transpor- 
WW. Baudeas : Jack M. Webster. tation center. 


Population: City, 37,000; area, 65,000. 

Area served: Third judicial division 
and fourth judicial division south of 
63d latitude. 


A. Major industries 
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B. Unions 

Highly organized. Industries covered by union organizations include construc 
tion, canneries, fishing, coa] mines, retail stores, restaurants, hotels, airlines. 
and Alaska Railroad. Major unions are AFL Building Trade Union, AFL Hote! 
and Restaurant Workers, AFT, Retail Clerks, CIO Cannery Workers, AFL Fish 
ermen’s Union, Airlines and Alaska Railroad have company unions, 


(. Geography and climate 


Situated on Knik Arm, a northern extension of Cook Inlet, elevation 100 feet. 
Temperatures range from 84° in summer down to —36° in Winter. Rainy seasou 
July to October. Average annual rainfall, 15 inches 
D. Housing and transportation 

Family rental units are considerably easier to secure this year. Some dwell 
ings for sale, few Vacant rooms Several large housing units and apartment 
buildings completed during the 1952-58 season and several more projects are 
now under construction. Rents run from $100 to $200 for 2 bedroom apartments 
or homes. City bus service covers city and nearby military base, city fare 15 
cents. Connected by rail to Seward, Whittier, and Fairbanks, and by asphalt 
surfaced roads to Seward. Fairbanks, and Alaska Highway to States. Weekly 
passenger steamer service through Seward port from the United States and 
southeastern Alaska. Daily airplane service to continental United States and 
major Alaska centers: biweekly or triweekly airplane service to more obscure 
Alaska points. Buslines to Fairbanks, Valdez, and Seward. 


E. Facilities 


Industrial and building sites are available beyond the city limits. The one 
steamer wharf here on Cook Inlet is not considered Satisfactory for genera] 
Shipping. No small-boat harbor. Headquarters of Alaska Railroad with direct 
lines to, and port facilities at Seward and Whittier. Two civilian airports and 
one military airport available to commercial planes ; also facilities at Lake Hood 
for commercial float planes. Several truck freight lines serving other Alaska 
points and continental United States. 
fF’. Community 

Thirty-four churches Seven grade and two high schools. Two large modern 
hospitals and several medical clinics. Four department stores and numerous 
smaller retail outlets. Public library. Three theaters and two large bowling 
alleys. Publicly owned power, water, and telephone utilities. Two daily news- 
papers. Several garages, filling Stations, appliance and repair shops. Three 
concrete products plants, Outlying suburbs have own facilities. Six banks. 
Three radio stations. Three first-class hotels and two large motels and several 
smaller hotels. Fraternal and service organizations. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, JUNE 1, 1953 


Local offices ; Sixth and Noble Streets Air Force installations and defense 
Telephone: 3331-8332 construction center. Mining and 
Manager: Charles C, Pugh transportation center. 

V. E. R.: Donald Hultquist Population: Town, 16,000 ; * area, 40,000 


Area served: Second judicial division 
and fourth judicial division north of 
63d latitude. 


‘Increases by up to 40 percent from April through October because of construction 
worker immigration. 
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B. Unions 


Highly organized. Industries covered by union organizations include all 
building construction, road construction, coal mines, hotel, and restaurants. 
All AFL except United Mine Workers. 


C. Geography and climate 


Situated on the Chena River near the geographical center of Alaska. Eleva 
tion, 400 feet; 175 miles south of the Aretic Circle and about 400 miles north of 
the Gulf of Alaska. Temperatures will range from —60° in the winter to 90 
during the summer. There is very little rainfall. Average annual snowfall is 
49 inches. 

D. Housing and transportation 


Modern housing has increased considerably during the last 12 months but 
is still almost impossible to obtain from May through October. Even units with- 
out running water or baths and renting from $125 per month up are hard to 
abtain. Six to eight people are sometimes crowded into a single room in private 
homes and pay $3 a night for that privilege. 

Daily airplane service provided to Anchorage and Seattle and Portland. Non- 
scheduled airlines serve outlying towns and mining camps. The Alaska Rail 
road provides passenger and freight service to Anchorage and Seward. Truck- 
lines haul considerable freight over the highway from Valdez, a shipping port 
400 miles south on Prince William Sound. Buses and taxis operate within the 
city and to College, Alaska, Ladd, and Eielson Air Force Bases. 

E. Facilities 

Industrial building sites are available. Two airports. Railroad terminal and 
warehouses. Several truck freight lines and several air freight lines. 
F. Community 


Many churches. One hospital. Two grade and one high school, plus one 
parochial grade school. (Other school facilities are under construction but as 
yet it is necessary both in high and grade schools to have students attend in 
shifts because of the shortage of facilities.) Several housing projects. One large 
department store. Several grocery, hardware, appliance, jewelry, and novelty 
stores. Two theaters, one public library, one 12-story apartment building 
erate-sized hotels, several smaller hotels. University of Alaska 
miles from city. 


, mod- 
at College, 3 
Two radio stations, two banks, one daily and one weekly news 
paper, one dairy farm. Service and fraternal organizations. Municipally owned 
power utility and telephone systems. 





JUNEAU, ALASKA, JUNE 1, 1953 


Local office: 25 Marine Way Territorial capital, lumbering, fishing 
Telephone: 713 Population: Town, 7,500; area, 16,000 
Manager: Kenneth E. Vuille Area served: First judicial subdivision 
V. E. R.: Dan Mahoney north of Frederick Sound 
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Classification 





Construction Government rrade and service 





7 | Engineering aids (rodmen | $400-$500 per month_| $300-$350 per month 
| and chainmen | 
Laborers 
| Sawmill laborers 
Laundry workers 


$2.775 per hour-. -| $2-$2.75 per hour__..| $2-$2.60 per hour, 
- - ° $2.105 per hour. 
$280-$325 per month} $1. 25 per hour. 


Warehousemen | 
Cold storage _ . _ ‘ — ..-| $2.474% per hour. 
Foreman. ‘ $3.055 per hour. 
| Wagon driller BODES DOE NO inc cnnlnccsaeses die ce . 
Jack-hammer operator $2.905 per hour . ‘ 
Powderman $3.055 per hour 


Cement finisher ge mies 


B. Unions 


Several industries are well organized, including canneries, fishing, construc- 
tion, sawmills, hotels, and cafes. Major unions are CIO Cannery Workers, CIO 
Cold Storage Workers, CIO International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, AFL Carpenters, AFL Plumbers, AFL Painters, AFL Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees, AFL Bartenders, AFL International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL Laborers, and AFL Teamsters. 

C. Geography and climate 


Juneau is located on Gastineau Channel 1,033 statute miles northwest of 
Seattle, Wash. A moderate, but damp, climate prevails with an annual rainfall 
of 81 inches; the average annual snowfall is 115 inches. Temperatures vary 
from 0° in the winter to 75° in the summer. The harbor is open to shipping all 
year. Although rainfall is plentiful, the average year-round temperature is 
mild, and summer months are warm. 

D. Housing and transportation 


Rental housing is difficult to find, especially during the spring and summer. 
Family housing can only be obtained by outright purchase. New two-bedroom 
houses sell for $15,000. Hotel rates are from $3 to $7.50 per day. Apartments 
are available from $100 to $175 per month depending on accommodations. Cabs 
and busses cover the city and suburban residential districts. Daily plane service 
is offered to Sitka, Skagway, Haines, Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Seattle, 
and Anchorage, with three flights weekly to Fairbanks. Both American and 
Canadian steamships call weekly from Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. 

Fi, Facilities 

Centrally located business or industrial sites are very scarce, but good indus- 
trial sites are available outside the city proper. Large steamer wharf. Fully 
protected small boat harbor. Three marine ways. Large cold storage. Modern 
airport 9 miles from the city. Several transfer lines. Nearest railway is at 
Skagway, Alaska, at the head of the Lynn Canal which runs to Whitehorse 
in the Yukon Territory. Passenger and car-ferry service from Juneau to Haines. 
Alaska, which latter town is the southeastern gateway to the interior of Alaska 
via the Alaska Highway. 

F. Community 


Two grade schools and one high school; one parochial school. One private 
hospital. (ne Government hospital. Two modern medical clinics. One deluxe 
and two first-class hotels, and a number of cheaper rooming houses. Two thea- 
ters. Typical service and fraternal clubs. Tliree banks. One daily newspaper 
and one weekly newspaper. Numerous churches. Two radio stations. Drug 
stores, hardware stores, and the usual retail and wholesale establishments. 
Good hiking, skiing, hunting, and fishing facilities in immediate area. City- 
owned playground. Baseball park. Privately owned light system and pub- 
licely owned water system. Four dairy farms and one creamery. Several auto 
repair shops, garages, and appliance shops. Territorial museum. Public library. 
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KETCH! Al i 

Local office, 108 Front Street ig, lumber, and logging center: 
lelephone, 55 or 915 commercia 

Manager, Jack Brounty Population: Town, 7,000 16.000 


V. EE. R., Jack Brount 
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B. Unions 

Well organized and includes coverage in canneries, sawmills, fishing, construc 
tion trades. Also for retail clerks, laundry workers, culinary workers, primarily 
AFL. 


C. Geography and climate 





Ketchikan is located on Revillagigedo Island, miles by water north of 
Seattle, Wash Average rainfall is 150 inches and temperatures vary from (?) 
degrees in mid-winter to SO° in summer; there are occasional heavy snowfalls in 
winter. Ketchikan cannot be reached except by boat or airplane; it has no rail 
road or highway connection. The population of Ketchikan at this time has 


increased to approximately 7,000 and with the surrounding area approximately 
16,000. 


D, Housing and transportation 

The problem of housing in this area is a major one during the present period 
of rapidly expanding industry Many of the construction workers are now liv 
ing various hotels in town The rates for a 2-person room vary between $15 
and $20 per week per person. Last summer no roonis were available on a weekly 
rate and tenants were forced to pay a daily rate from $4.50 single to $7.50 double 
and there were periods of time throughout that period that new arrivals could 
not find even a hotel room available. Since last September when the rent con 
trols went off here, most rents have jumped an estimated 10 to 15 percent. The 
Alaska Housing Authority’s Alder Park project is now complete and fully 
occupied. These quarters however, are available only to the lowest scaled work 
ers in the area as a person, with 5 dependents, must gross not more than $4,800 
per annum. Several bunk rooms—similar to Fairbanks and Anchorage areas, 
have been started or are contemplated. One organization (Stedman Enterprises) 
controls approximately 30 to 40 percent of the available transient housing and 
it is interesting to note that this group led the fight for removal of controls and 
was the first to raise rates last summer. bus and taxi service available through 
the city. Three steamship companies call with several trips north and south 
each week. Daily air service to Seattle and the north. Several boats are avail 
able for charter to outlying points. Bus service to the area north and south of 
town is not regularly scheduled and residents in those areas are dependent upon 
their own conveyances. 


J. Facilities 


No business or industrial sites are available in the business disrtict. Ketchi 
kan has no railroad connection with the States. Large steamship wharves and 
warehouses. Small boat landings and two small boat harbors. Two marine 
ways with capacities up to 500 tons. Good passenger and freight service pro 
vided by Alaska Steamship Co. and Canadian National Steamship Co. Adequate 
transfer and storage facilities. Repair shops of all kinds. One sawmill. One 
500-ton pulp mill under construction and scheduled to start operations in mid 
1954. Airplane floats for seaplanes and amphibians are available. Large land 
airport for interstate traffic at nearby Annette Island (15 minutes flying time 
from Ketchikan). 

F. Community 

Churehes of most denominations. One 75 bed hospital, three grade schools 
and one high school. Two large department stores and several smaller ones. 
Public library. Two theaters. Two daily; newspapers. One bowling alley. 
Several drugstores, cafes, soda fountains, grocery stores, apparel shops, and 
appliance shops. Three hotels of moderate size and several smaller ones. Pub 
licly owned power, water, and telephone system. Two banks and two radio 
stations, 


PETERSBURG, ALASKA, JUNE 1, 1953 


Local office: Lindstrom Building Shellfish and fishing center 

Telephone: 48 Population : Town, 1,650; area, 4,800. 
Manager: N. A. Heimdahl Area served: Frederick Sound and 
B. E. R.: N. A. Heimdahl Stikine River Delta, including towns 


of Wrangell (1,400) and Kake (500). 
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between Juneau and Ketchikan and way points. Intracity transportation limited 
to taxi service. One in four residents own automobiles. 
E. Facilities 

Good business properties available for purchase at inflated prices. Resi 
dence properties available at reasonable rates. Rentals very limited, either for 
columercial or residence. Two steamship docks, 3 cannery docks, 2 oil company 
docks and floats Also boasts of the finest small-boat harbor and facilities in 
Alaska. One marine ways, 3 gridirons, 2 boat shops, 8 marine machine shops, 
warehouse space, and seaplane facilities. City-owned hydroelectric plant and 
water system privately owned dial-phone system being installed. 
Ff. Community 

Seven churches. One grade and one high school. One bank, assets $3 mil 
lion. One weekly paper. One theater. One hospital. Five canneries and two 
cold storages. Usual retail outlets, two bakeries. Two taxi firms. Most na- 
tional fraternal clubs. Large fishing fleet based here. Guide service and boat 
and plane charter services available for sportsmen. 








Ciry PLANNING COMMISSION, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, PLANNING BULLETIN No. 1] 
FEBRUARY 1953 


POPULATION TRENDS 


Knowledge of past and present population trends is basic to planning the 
development of a community by its people and their government. 

This bulletin presents a brief picture of past community growth and includes 
graphs and statistics that further emphasize the rapid development that has 
taken place in recent years. 

The information contained here, coupled with an analysis of the area’s 
economic future, will be used to prepare population forecasts, Forecasting 
Anchorage’s population is extremely difficult due to the uncertainty of the 
economic development of this area. The following review of present and 
past population figures and trends demonstrates excellently the external factors 
that have affected the area’s growth. 

City growth—1915-53 

Anchorage’s first boom came in 1915 when the Alaska Engineering Commis- 
sion started construction of the Alaska Railroad. By the middle of the summer 
approximately 3,000 people inhabited the tent town located along Ship Creek. 
World War I started in 1917 and was the last external factor to materially 
affect the growth of Anchorage until 1940. The population was cut almost in 
half with the coming of the war, and for the following 20 years the area saw 
only a very small and gradual increase in population. 

In 1939 world conflict broke out again, and in the spring of 1940 construction 
of Fort Richardson was begun. The population rapidly increased: From 3,500 
in the fall of 1989 to 4,000 in April of 1940; by April of 1941 the population 
had reached 6,000 and increased to a high of 9,000 by midsummer. The Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor, and subsequently in the Aleutian Islands, caused 
the population to decrease to 6,000 in April of 1942. Gradually, the popula- 
tion of the city again increased and stood at approximately 9,000 at the end 
of the war. 

During 1946 population increased at a slow rate. The summer of 1947 saw 
the beginning of a new defense construction program which has increased in 
volume ever since and has caused an extremely rapid growth of population. 

The United States census taken on April 1, 1950, reported a population of 
11,254 for the city of Anchorage. 

The next Federal census will be taken in 1960. To obtain interim population 
figures other means must, therefore, be used. The most accurate proven method 
ts through the use of dwelling unit statistics. 

A count of all dwelling nnits in the city was completed during the summer of 
1952. The information is kept up to date by reference to building permits for 
new construction or for demolition of existing dwellings. In addition to this 
tnformation, a determination was made of the average number of people occupy- 
ing one dwelling unit in the various subdivisions of the city. By adding the 
number of persons residing in rooming houses and hotel rooms to the total com- 
puted from the above data, the current population is obtained. 
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On the basis of the dwelling-unit method, the population of the city of An 
chorage was 16,550 on January 1, 1953. 

By determining the number of additional dwelling units that would be occupied 
during the succeeding 3 months, the population as of April 1, 1953, was computed 
at 17,480. 


Growth of the Anchorage area’ 

During the forties a new population factor was added, one that has become 
rapidly more important—the increasing amount of residential development out- 
side of the city. 

In 1945 it was estimated that approximately 3,000 persons resided in the fringe 
ireas of Anchorage. This figure increased by more than 5,000 during the next 
5 years to reach 8,178 on April 1, 1950, for a total of 19,482 in the Anchorage 
area. Thus, whereas the people residing outside the city in 1945 accounted for 
nly 25 percent of the total area population, in 1950 they made up 42 percent of 
the total. 

3y January 1, 1952, the area population had risen to 34,000 and as of January 1, 
1953, it had reached 44,500. These figures are based upon the number of elec- 
trical consumers and potential consumers in the Anchorage area. This method 
of determining population was used due to absence of dwelling-unit statistics for 
the whole area.’ 

It should be pointed out that the preceding figures reflect what might be 
called the permanent population, which, at the same time, is the minimum popu- 
lation for the year. Each summer season sees a large influx of population into 
the Anchorage area, and a large proportion of this influx remains in the area. 
Further studies will make possible a more detailed study of annual fluctuations. 


Population 
City of Anchorage: 


Apr. 1, 1950- . 111, 25 

Gn. 3. 1eeeeséonnn inaaunenes ‘ 4 . _. 16,550 

Apr. 1, 1953 ne ite nn be whee 17, 430 

Increase: Percent 
Apr. 1) 1000, te dan: 1, 3908..—......._- Litumecdodnionnmanninndl 47 
Apr. 1, 1950, to Apr. 1, 1953 cs ‘ : tsiasnena dinette 55 

Anchorage area: 

Apr: 35: 105025 us - ; *19, 432 

Jan ' FF WS2.u4- JG ‘ es s seoatlh ddl iets , _._ - 34, 000 

Jan. 1, 1953- ; ‘ ——— wisi Bion on _. 44,500 

Increase: Percent 
Apr. 1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1952 ‘ carainminenanpeiede TD 
Apr. 1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1953__-- ; a ses oom 129 
Jan. 1, 1952, to Jan. 1, 1953__-~- Lu , 31 

Proportion of total population inside and outside city: 

July 1945: Percent 
Inside city. abealkaniieaiadl a ements = ; ie 75 
Oetnide.. ere... 2c. staid 25 

Apr. 1, 1950: 

Inside city. ben ili thle : - 58 
Cae eee... ; P cssneensnt is atic derc laid eee 42 

Jan. 1, 1953: 

Inside city... _- ae De ; ee eal 38 


Outside city__- . ; ; : 62 
Population of city subdivisions (Apr. 1, 1953) : 

Original townsites chile bide ba : 6. 480 

North addition_________ Be a apes 4, 630 


South addition— ee 4, 390 
East addition 1, 090 
Third addition 840 

Total . 17, 430 


1 United States census 


1The area included in this population analysis extends from the military reservation 
boundary south to Potter. People residing on the military reservations were not cout ted 
and this accounts for the difference between the figures presented here and those contained 
in the Alaska Development Board report on Greater Anchorage 

*The ratio of number of persons to each domestic electric service was found to be 
3.275: 1. The aid of the Chugach Electric Association and Inlet Power & Light Co. in 
obtaining the necessary information on electric consumers is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Mr. Fiscuer. The only facts that I want to bring out in my testi- 
mony are those facts which affect the future. Basic to that, of course, 
is an analysis of past growths of Anchorage. To give you a little 
bit of history, Anchorage was first started as a railroad town when 
the railroad was being constructed in 1914. The population took a 
quick increase and then dropped down during World War I. Then 
afterward, the people came back and continued construction of the 
railroad and they finished it. The construction workers stayed 
others came to take their places, and the Anchorage area continued to 
grow in population at a slow and gradual rate until about 1939 or 
1940. 

At that time the construction of Fort Richardson began and what 
has been called the boom of Anchorage started. Population jumped 
in no time at all, and with the exception of a decrease in the period of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and the attack in the Aleutian Islands, it 
has increased since. 

The most significant point I would like to mention in the analysis 
of past growth is the fact that after the last war, after World War I, 
everyone assumed that the military defense character of the Anchor- 
age area had come to an end. The base was beginning to retrench, 
people were not being employed in defense construction any more. 
However, the interesting fact is that instead of the population drop 
ping down from about 9,000 to about 6,000 as everyone expected, the 
population actually increased. People came up largely due to an 
interest in Alaska. We saw a tremendous number of veterans come 
up here to settle, to work. They worked hard at finding opportunities 
for employment and they made homes here. 

The last stage, of course, is the one that started in the late 1940's, 
with new defense construction. This is sort of a preamble to the 
future population as we see it from our point of view. We are very 
often asked a question in Anchorage: What will happen when the 
military pull out of the Anchorage area? We try to look at it from 
a real'stic standpoint. We have made quite a re w stu lies of a gen 
erally economic nature. I think some of them will be brought out 
later. But the question is more or less synoi aad with some one 
saying what will happen to Washington, D. C., if the Pentagon is 
closed down and all defense activities in the United States ceased. 

Of course, it is true it might cost a tremendous loss of population. 
\t the same time, however, looking at it realistically, considering 
the present world conditions, we cannot expect that to happen in the 
very near future. In the meantime, one also must consider the area 
as to its potentials, as will be presented later. The fact is that it will 
take up any slack that will come from the cessation of defense activi- 
ties. I would like " put in the remark here to the effect that even 
that is questionable, the cessation of defense activities. As Senator 
Case stated in Juneau, according to reports in the papers, Alaska, if 
anything will see an increase in defense construction. 

However , aside from defense construction, what are the factors if 
we do have a slowdown? First of all, we have quite a bit of seasonal 
labor here. The Alaska Development Board, Mr. Brown, who testi- 
fied in Juneau, made a study of the Anchorage area. One of the 
things they came up with was the population fluctuations that oceur 
in Anchorage. 

The typical graph, you might say, that you would find in the popu- 
lation field, is an increase every spring of 10,000 to 15,000 people, 
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and a decrease in the fall of about 5,000. In other words, a net gain 
of about five to ten thousand people per annum over the last severs! 
years. ‘Those are the people who came up here in most cases on 
temporary jobs, and they became interested and wanted to remain 
here. We might lose the 5,000 factor, the strictly seasonal labor. 
The others have a stake in the community. I would like to just 
mention a few figures to substantiate what has happened in the 
Anchorage area, the investments that people have made. One basic 
factor that one can use to measure the investments, of course, is the 
assessed valuation of property. 

In the greater Anchorage area we have had a 230 percent increase 
in assessed valuations from 1947 to 1952, and an increase from $25 
million to $85 million. The assessed valuations, of course, don’t 
give the—— 

Senator Crements. That is new construction or increase in the 
assessments on old properties 4 

Mr. Fiscuer. In most cases it has been new construction. 

Senator CLements. Has there been any general increase in assess- 
ments on old properties ¢ 

Mr. Fiscurr. There have been some increase in land valuations. 
I think as part of the development of the present Anchorage area, 
we have seen an increase in the land value, so that there had to be an 
adjustment made on that. 

Senator Crements. Roughly, what percent is your assessment of 
the fair cash value of your property ¢ ? 

Mr. Fiscrer. It is roughly, I think about 50 or 60 percent. T think 
something that will illustrate the values even more as to the stake 
that people have made in the community, and in terms of new con- 
struction, and I have a list on that that I have supplied, is the value 
of building investments since 1946. We have had a very large num- 
ber of people, firms, Government investments, with new school con 
struction and civic construction. But in addition to that, the First 
National Bank, you may see the building going up on Fourth Avenue, 
is investing approximately $500,000. The Travelers Inn, called one 
of the best hotels on the west coast, is a prime example of the new 
investment with somewhere between $450,000 and $500,000. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fischer, I am sure that your voice is going 
out over the three radios, but I wonder if the people in the audience 
ean hear. Speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Fiscrer. I will. I have a whole list of investments made in 
the community, new construction and new buildings. They rank from 
$200 to $114 million. This is the type of investment that has been 
made. 

I have been able to produce this for the record. That shows the 
faith people have in the community. It is not necessarily the money 
of private individuals but also the Government. FHA insurance, 
various forms of Federal loans, These loans are not just made on 
the basis of throwing money down the rathole. The Federal agen- 
cies are just as responsible for the money they invest as anybody 
else. 

I think the tables in one of the planning reports that I will be 
able to submit to you gives some sift ation to you as to the char- 
acter of the community. We have young people who are energetic 
in the high productive angles. We have an educational level in 
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\nchorage that is second only to very few communities in the whole 
United States, The edu itional level of the people in Anchorage 

a high level high-school education. In addition, you may find off 
nterest some tables showing the employment status of people in the 
Anchorage area. 

One of the things you will find is that over 50 percent of the people 
) Anchorage are employed by the Federal Government. Within that 
vou will find of course figures which reflect employment in the Alaska 
Railroad, which is not a straight Federal operation in terms of offices 
and so on, but is more of an industrial operation which can be counted 
is a basic part of our economy. 

I think it is interesting to compare the actual public administration 
employment. We have a total of 23 percent of the employed people 

orking in public administration. This compares to about 30 percent 
of Washington, D. C. What will happen to people with statehood ? 
\ lot of the people are working in activities that are definitely tied 
n to general Federal activities. 

The CAA, for instance, is carrying on a lot of activities that are 
tied in with military work, and that the CAA carries on throughout 
the United States. We don’t look to any decrease there, maybe 
light. You have people working in the Weather Bureau who fall 
in the same category. <A lot of the Federal functions may be taken 
over by the Territory, but those would not be deducted from the 
Federal payroll. 

One thing I think that should be realized, is this: The fact that 
the Federal employee is here and we have a high proportion does not 
mean that we don’t have a proper basis for the economy. It is just 
as much as in Washington, D. C., and Denver, Colo., and a lot of 
other communities public service is as much a basic employment as 
any other, and Anchorage is the center of public administration, and 
we expect to continue it as such. 

I think I will cut the statement short in this. I could go on at 
length. If there are any questions, I would 
them. 

The Carman. Thank you, Mr. Fischer. 

Unless some of the Senators are really anxious, very anxious, to 
ask a question, I would prefer that we get the testimony into the 
record first. We can talk about it later among ourselves. 

Senator AnNprerson. Did you submit those tables 7 

Mr. Frscumr. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Fischer’s prepared statement follows :) 


d certainly like to answet 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Victor Fischer 
and I ain the city planning director for the city of Anchorage 

I have been requested by the chamber of commerce to testify regarding the 
population of Anchorage, and especially the factors that may affect the future 
population insofar as defense activities and statehood might be concerned. We 
have made a number of pretty thorough studies of the Anchorage population, 
and copies of the reports containing the results of these studies will be pre 
sented to committee members for their information. I will, therefore, not go 
into any detailed statistical analysis as may be contained in the reports, but 
rather will touch upon the highlights insofar as they affect the question under 
discussion, 

Anchorage’s growth has been very clearly and directly affected by operations on 
an international and national level. Anchorage first began to grow when the con- 
struction of the Alaska Railroad commenced in 1914-15. With World War I the 
population saw a sharp decline, but the loss was restored as soon as the war wags 
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over. After the construction of the railroad was completed, either the people 
who came up during the construction period stayed or were replaced by others, 
for during the next two decades Anchorage saw a slow, gradual increase in 
population. 

In 1940 work began on Fort Richardson and marked the beginning of a rapid 
population increase for Anchorage that has continued ever since, with the 
exception of the period following the attack upon Pearl Harbor and the Aleutian 
Chain which caused a temporary population loss, 

Now the interesting part of the whole thing is what occurred at the end of 
World War II. Most people who were here at the time, and who were concerned 
with such things, assumed an immediate population drop as soon as the war 
effort was over, and it was predicted the population would decrease to a level 
of approximately 6,000 and continue there 

However, no such decrease in population occurred. In fact, the population 
kept growing during 1946 and 1947. The growth was caused by the new mobility 
of the population in general and the interest that had been aroused in Alaska 
among soldiers who had served here during the war. Many came up to home 
steud at that time, and to find new opportunities in this country. 

There is another important factor that I would like to bring out at this time, 
and that is the seasonal fluctuation of population. Mr. Ralph Browne of the 
Alaska Development Board, whom you gentiemen heard in Juneau, made a com 
prehensive analysis of the Anchorage area not very long ao. In his study he 
found that during the last several years a cycle was being repeated: The area 
saw an influx of from 10,000 to 15,000 persons during the spring and a decrease 
of about 5,000 in the fall. This meant that each yeur there was a net increase 
through migration of anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 or more people. 

These cyclical variations were largely caused by the construction industry 
The seasonal workers would come up in the spring to return in the fall. At 
the same time, however, we saw a larger and larger number of the seasonal 
workers bringing their families to Alaska and settling down as permanent 
residents of the area. This is an important factor to bear in mind when analyzing 
the future of this area. 

At this point I would like to discuss how the future defense effort in this 
area will affect the population of the future. 

We are occasionaily asked: “What will happen to the Anchorage area if the 
military pull out?’ We try to look at these things realistically and not just 
speculate on totally unpredictable factors. We may ask: “What will happen to 
Washington, D. C., if the Pentagon is closed down and all defense activities cease 
throughout the United States? In both cases we must realize that the inter 
national situation is of such a nature that we cannot foresee a complete disarma 
ment program in the very near future, and until then we must work to meet the 
problems that are ahead of us rather than speculating on these hypothetical 
possibilities, 

We are also often asked: “What will happen to the Anchorage area if defense 


construction slows down or ceases?’ This is a more important question a 
this time and we have done a lot of thinking about it We must, of course, 
realize that the end of construction within the next few years is not a foregone 
Senator Francis Case reportedly said in Juneau a few days 


conclusion, for, as 
ago, Alaska will probably see renewed defense construction in the near future. 

Assuming, however, that construction ceases, What can we expect to happen? 
First, we will lose the seasonal workers, roughly 5,000 who come and go eac! 
season. Secondly, we can expect a further decrease of maybe several thousand 
persons so closely tied in with the construction trade that they would move 
elsewhere to other construction jobs As a whole, however, we do not foresee 
any major population loss. 

The people living here now have developed roots in Alaska and have acquired 
a major vested interest in the community. I would like to cite a few items that 
will demonstrate the stake that these people have established in the Anchorage 
community. 

A good index of the investment is the assessed valuation for taxation purposes. 
From 1947 to 1952 there has been more than a 230-percent increase in the value 
of real property in the Anchorage area—an increase from approximately $25 
million in 1947 to $85 million in 1952. It should be realized that this does not 
represent actual value but only assessed yaluation for tax purposes, 

I think we can even better demonstrate the stake that has been made in the 
community by listing some of the major investments that have been made since 
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1946, and I would like to present the following list showing the new construc 
and the actual value of the improvements: 


First National Bank__- $500, 000 
rraveler’s Inn--- wie : 450, 000 
Alaska Plumbing & Heating 260, 000 
National Bank of Alaska : 300, 000 
Anchorage Oxygen 180, 000 
Mount McKinley Apartments 1, 500, 000 
1200 L Corp i wh 1, 500, 000 
Abel Apartments_- $50, OOO 
Knik Arms_- 650, 000 
Turnagain Arms-— 750, 000 


10, OOO 
350, OOO 


Olson Apartments 
Anchorage Cold Storage 


Automotive Parts 150, 000 
North Star Motel LOO. OOO 
ith Ave. Bldg HOO, OOO 
Denali Bldg 75. OOO 


200, OOO 
150, OOO 


Carpenters Hall 

Hillside Apartments 
Northern Consolidated International Airport 200. OOO 
Northwest Airlines International Airport 0, 000 
radio stations, each 100. 000 
\. EF. Shaw 
S. Birch 


> 
p ao), CMD 


165, OOO 





The above projects were financed by private 





funds, the latter coming through FHA, Mo)! ge Insuran¢ ywther n ns 
We must assume that both the private financial institut he Ft 
agencies made this money available with faith in the futm irea 1 
than knowingly throwing money down a rathol 

In addition to major investments, there are around 30 homes in the 
Anchorage alone that cost more than $40,000 to build There are more thar 
100 houses that have been built recently with a value of $50,000. 

Not to be forgotten are the many homes built by the little man-—homes tha 


may cost only $10,000 or $15,000, but which to these people mean as much 
$100,000 home to someone who can afford it. These people have a definite stake 
in the community and will not pull out at the first provocation 

1 would next like to touch upon some population characteristics that we com- 


piled recently and are shown in one of the above-mentioned reports. One of 
the outstanding things about Anchorage, as well as all of Alaska, is the large 
percentage of people in the young, productive age brackets. It is these peopl 


that can build Alaska into the great State that we expect it to become. These 
people, further, have an educational level that is matched by few groups in the 
United States. The people of Anchorage have an average of 12.4 years of 
schooling under their belts—an average that is matched by only 2 or 5 com 
inunities in the United States. 

We have also analyzed the employment status of the people of this area \ 
total of 45 percent of the male employed and 30 percent of the female employed 
are Government workers. These figures include employees of the Alaska Ra 
road and other agencies that carry on activities that would elsewhere be carried 
on by private enterprises I might mention that the comparable figure fo1 
Washington, D. C., is 40 percent. Another important employment characteristi 
is the very high proportion of employed in the professional, managerial, and 
skilled trades. 

A more important analysis is that of the major industry groups In that 
we find that 21 percent of the male employed and 20 percent of the female 
employed are in Federal public administration Again, for your information, 
I might mention that a comparative figure for Washington, D. C., is approxi 
mately 30 percent. 

Now, what do all these figures mean? First, I think they show that the 
Federal employment here is not as high as has been implied by some people 
At the same time, however, it does emphasize the important role that publi 
xudministration plays in the Anchorage area. 

I think it is important to realize that Federal or any other public admin- 
istration employment is not necessarily something that should be considered a 
temporary, unreliable factor. A community should have certain basic industries. 
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These may be anything from coal mining to tourism. Public administration 


as much of a basic employment as any other, and, therefore, should be given 
full attention when discussing the future of any area. 
lhe question has been raised as to what will happen to Federal employment 


if Alaska achieves statehood. 

There are many functions that are presently being carried on by the Federal 
Government that will be continued if Alaska becomes a State. Most of the 
CAA and Weather Bureau activities are of a character generally carried on 
throughout the United States. These activities will not be curtailed. 

Other activities carried on by the Federal Government will automatically be 
transferred to the new State government, While this will mean a decrease in 
Federal employment, it will certainly not mean a decrease in total employment, 
as the economy will not be affected by the employer, whether he be the Federal 
Government or the State. 

Lastly, I would like to bring out an example of a State being able to help in 
case of decreased employment caused by the moving away of part of the basic 
economy. During the last 25 years the New England States have seen a definite 
decrease in certain fields of manufacturing. Textiles are one example. In 
some communities, such as Manchester, N. H., the loss of the shoe industry during 
the depression was a tremendous blow to the people. However, these events 
did not mean that as a basic industry was lost, the population moved away. 
Nor did it mean that the New England States were less qualified to be full 
fledged States in the Union, and no one suggested that they be destatized. In- 
stead, the State government realized its obligations to its people, and we have 
seen some admirable efforts on the part of the New England States in the 
development of new industries to provide employment for its people. 

I believe that Alaska will have to be a State before the economic future of 
Alaska can be assured. Under the present conditions, we can never be secure. 

The Cuatrrman. We have heard from most of your people. If they 
all take the same amount of time, we are not. going to finish within 2 
days. It will take 3 days to hear the chamber of commerce. I also 
want to hear from some of these people here who do not belong to the 
chamber of commerce. Can you sie them up a little bit? 

Mr. Hieserr. I will ask them to condense their comments. TI now 
would like to introduce Mr. Croul, manager of the chamber of com 
merce, who will speak on employment. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. CROUL, JR., MANAGER OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Croun. Senator Butler and members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, my name is John E. Croul, Jr., I am manager of 
the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce and have been a resident of 
Alaska for 114 years. 

I obtained most of my statisties on employment from the basic 
economic data supplied by the Territorial employment service. The 
territorial agency found in 1953 that the Anchorage region, including 
the third division and parts of the fourth division south of the 
63d° latitude had 30,655 wage earners. That was more than twice 
as many as the Fairbanks region, more than 6 times as many as the 
Juneau region, more than 4 times more than the Ketchikan area, and 
approximately 8 times more than the Petersburg area. 

Of the 30,655 wage earners there were 7,000 engaged in construc- 
tion—just a bit more than one-fifth. At least 3,000 of the construc- 
tion men are in permanent local jobs. 

The study shows that the Anchorage area has an estimated 15,730 
year-round workers while 14,925—mainly fisheries, mining, and con- 
struction workers—were on seasonal jobs. The Fairbanks area has 
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5,900 year-round workers and 9,100 seasonal. Juneau area has 2,160 
vear-round workers and 2,840 seasonal worke1 The Ketchikan area 
has 1.650 nonseasonal and 5.550 seasonal workers. The Petersburg 
area has 675 nonseasonal workers and 3,150 seasonal workers. Thus, 


has more than half 


the Anchorage area is the only 1 of 5 areas that 
of its wage earners on year-round jobs. 

The compilation showed the government workers (city, Territorial, 
and Federal) outnumber all other categories. There are 7,500 listed. 
The Fairbanks area has 2,100; Juneau area, the capital, has 1,100; 
Ketchikan area, 150: and the Petersburg area, 100. 

The work of these agencies is not related to defense construction. 
The jobs will continue regardless of the defense construction program. 

Other large employment categories in the Anchorage area are: 
Transportation, 4,080; trade (wholesale and retail), 2,000; service, 
1.500. If the 4,000 defense construction workers were to leave An 
chorage there would be a shrinkage in some of the other categories. 
The gloomiest prediction we have heard was that the additional 
shrinkage would be another 4,000, making 8,000 jobs lost. 

Should this occur, Anchorage would still have 22.000 wage earners 
active, which is more than any other city in the Territory. Even if 
this worst prediction should become a reality, Anchorage would still 
be the largest city in Alaska and a good place to live. 

The prospects for such a development are exceedingly slim. 

In the first place, there is no evidence to support the prediction that 
defense spending is going to end within the next few vears. The 
world situation is still tense. The Nation must continue to build up 
its defenses for the eventualities that remain within the realm of 
possibility. A nation is never ready for war. So construction must 
continue. 

In the second place, the operation and maintenance of the facilities 
now under construction will require tremendous sums of money and 
large forces of workers. These are not shown in the statistical tabu- 
lation. New jobs will be created when operations and maintenance 
get under way. 

In the third place, men who lose their jobs do not just disappear. 
They resist economic shrinkage. Hundreds of them would find new 
sources of employment. Others would create new enterprises that 
would give them a livelihood. This would result in new expansion of 
the local economy that would offset the shrinkage substantially. 

In the fourth place, the statistical study did not show any of the 
many new activities coming to Anchorage that will provide new 
sources of employment. Not the least of these is the Alaska Native 
Service Hospital which will have from 400 to 500 employees and an 
annual payroll of $1,500,000. Indirect benefits from the hospital will 
more than double those figures. 

Other prospects include that of an oil boom which could bring this 
city to a population of 225,000 almost overnight. 

During the first half of 1953 many indexes have shown business 
increased for the same period over last year. The expansion is still 
going forward. 

Wholesalers reported their sales up. The railroad carried more 
tonnage. The post office did more business. Bank deposits were up. 
New people are still arriving. ‘The city is still on the march: 
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Anchorage and its hinterland have been blessed with such great 
wealth and possibilities that it is sound to predict the big boom has 
yet to come. 

L would like to, if I might, turn this map in, which will supplement 
the testimony of Mr. Ralph ‘Brown, a map of this region showing all 
the resources and hydroelectric facilities. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. We will keep that in the 
committee file. 

Mr. Hirverr. Next we will have Mr. Walter J. Hickel, contractor, 
who will speak briefly on specific land problems. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. HICKEL, BUSINESSMAN AND RESIDENT, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 














Mr. Hicxen. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter J. Hickel. I am 
in the contracting investment business and a resident of Anchorage for 
13 years, 

At the outset I wish to state that as a Te rritory we are ina helpless 
situation regarding our lands. By that I mean our unsurve aa lands, 
our reservations, and such. We realize that statehood would not cure 
all of these prob lems. But knowing the utter helplessness we have 
tox un d ourselves in, in a territorial status, it is our firm conviction that 
with statehood many of these problems could be simplified, especi¢ ally 
4 the new State were given many of its rich resources to which we 
feel we are entitled. 

I want to say that any criticism we make of the functioning of the 
public land laws is not directed at the administration of these laws. 
lt is rather the cumbersomeness and complexity of the body of laws 
themselves which are the cause of frustration and confusion. It has 
been said many times here today that we are not developed. I will 
attempt to point out some of the reasons Why we are not. 

Probably the greatest single detriment to the set ttlement of Alaska 
has been lack of a simple, direct method for acquiring lan: 

One of the great obstacles to the growth of Alaska has been its 
withdrawals and reserves. In Alaska it is estimated that more than 
120,000,000 acres or approximately one-third of the total area has been 
so removed from access for settlement and patent. 

Che President has the right to restore these lands but the result 
has been the continued piling up of reservations and very, very few 
restorations, 

We reco mmend that procedures be established for the periodic re- 
view of all withdr: awals and that the agency in whose favor the with- 
drawal was made be called upon to justify its continuation or permit 
its return to the public domain. 

We are against the withdrawal of large tracts of land for purposes 
of classification. 

In 1947 the Secretary of the Interior withdrew a 600-foot wide rib- 
hon of land along the Alaska Highway reaching from the Canadian 
border to the Big Delta and a similar 300-foot strip along Glenn 
gon ay. We stron gly recommend the restoration of these reserves 
and the substitution of land easements for roads and other rights of 
way not to exceed 300 feet. 

Perhaps the greatest delay experienced in the transfer of title from 
the United States to a private individual occurs when the individual 
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seeks to procure land in the unsurveyed portion of the public domain. 
\t the present time it requires approximately 1 year from the time 
the survey is made before the entryman may proceed with his final 
steps necessary to secure patent. 

The Small Tracts Act is operative only on land which has been 
surveyed. Because of this fact it is im possible for an individual to go 
into any area outside of the very limited surveyed part of the Terri- 
tory and secure for his personal use a small tract or cabin site. The 
Small Tracts Act should be broadened to include unsurveyed lands. 

Under the Public Land Sales Act the prospective buyer of a chosen 
piece of ground must enter into competitive bidding against all comers 
and under no circumstances can he purchase more than 160 acres. 

We feel that a new law revising the Public Land Sales Act be 
enacted to provide for direct negotiated sale of land within the public 
domain, of an amount not to exceed 2,560 acres or 4 sections. 

It is our opinion that with statehood we would have a better chance 
to orderly develop our lands, specifically through a highway system. 
At the present time two major agencies have the ee for 
Alaska Highw: ly deve lopme nt, one within the national forest reserves 
and the other throughout the remainder of the public deri: There 

ire occasions where the passage of a highway from one area to another 
p resents serious problems, both in policy and administration. State- 
hood would put us under the Federal Highway Act. 

It has been pointed out many times that Alaska as a State could 
not economically support itself. I wonder if any State or States 
could support themselves economically if their visible means of sup 
port were taken from them. I refer to two sections of bill H. R. 2982. 


One section states, and I quote: 


That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever dis- 
claim all rights and title to any lands or other property not granted or confirmed 
to the State or its political subdivisions, by or under the authority of this Act. 
We feel that forever is too long a time and recommead that some time 
limit be set for review. 

Second, and most important, is the section granting us our lands 
and I quote: 

The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
shall be entitled to select within 25 years after the admission of Alaska into 
the Union not to exceed 100,000,000 acres from the vacant unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands in the State. 

We wish to state that some of the best lands are in the reserved area 
and the argument against statehood from the standpoint that we cand 
not economically support it would fall completely flat if we had the 
right to choose the acreage granted us from these reserved lands which 
have not been reserved for any specific purpose, such as parks, national 
defense. 

No, we cannot support ourselves when everything is taken away, 
such as the control of our seals, fisheries, and minerals. I wonder if 
the great State of Nebraska could economically support itself with 
2 percent of its lands, if its vast agricultural riches were under Federal 
control, as our fisheries are; or if the huge timber stands of Oregon 
were governed by the International Treaty. I could go on for hours. 
but we only ask that you give us what we have and let us develop it 
without bureaucratic control. We will develop it not only as a great 
State of the Union but as a great nation of the world. 
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In closing, I would like to point out that as a Territory we are stag- 
nant; therefore, it is obvious that as a State we could not go anywhere 
but forward. 

The Cuatmrman. I want to thank Mr. Hickel for that fine statement. 
I believe he has touched upon the most umports unit point. It is one of 
the best, most practical we have had today, and 1 hope it will be an 
example that will be followed by others. When you have an idea I 
suggest you put it forth. That is our purpose in being here. Whether 
you are on one side or the other, we are not dictating what you should 
say or what your views should be. I want to say to Mr. Hickel that 
I believe he must have come from Nebraska. The State of Nebraska 
has practically no reserved lands. It was all homestead farmland, and 
almost every acre of it pays taxes to the State and to the Nation. You 
ure going to have to gain control of a large part of this great area of 
Alaska if you support statehood. Mr. Hiebert, you may introduce the 
next speaker. 

Mr. Hievert. | should like to introduce now Mr. Elmer Rasmuson, 
a banker, who will speak on investments. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER RASMUSON, BANKER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Rasmuson. I have 2 short statements here. I am appearing in 
2 capacities. The first is to submit a statement which places the An- 
chorage Republican Club on record in support of statehood. 

The Anchorage Republican Club, by unanimous vote at a regular 
meeting on April 21, 1953, adopted a resolution endorsing immediate 
statehood for Alaska. At the same meeting the club voted to make 
presentation before your committee in behalf of Alaskan statehood. 

A wealth of factual material has been introduced over the years 
into the record of Alaska’s claim for statehood. Presumably, your 
visit to Alaska is to hear the Alaskan residents’ viewpoints. Accord- 
ingly, our presentation will be made through individuals, a number of 
whom are members of our club. However, we believe that it is sig- 
nificant that our club, which is representative of public opinion 
through its having the largest membership of any political club in the 
Territory, strongly urges immediate statehood as beneficial to both 
Alaska and the Nation, and affirms that we are ready to accept the 
responsibilities. 

May I put on my business hat now? 

The Cuarrman. That is one of your statements? 

Mr. Rasmuson. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I will identify myself as 
a resident born in Alaska of parents who came to the Territory at the 
turn of the century. My conclusions on statehood stem from years of 
living in and contact with many parts of Alaska. I am a banker and 
therefore approach the issues with full consciousness of the financial 
aspects. 

Statehood would be a change, and I strongly advocate this change 
because of the benefits which cannot come in any other way. These 
benefits are two-way—for Alaska and for the Nation. These two-way 
benefits are also of two kinds—economic and social. 

Taking up the economic development of Alaska itself, we are pres- 
ently a |: and of shackles. W e have restrictive land laws which are an 
absurdity. Our organic act is obsolete. We are restricted in control 
of one of our major industries, namely, fishing. We are excluded 
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from the Federal Highway Aid Act. The Jones Act restricts our 
shipping. Our wild came with all its tourist potentialities is out of 
O ir control, We cannot settle the Indian-claim problem. We have no 
power to coordinate military spending to facilitate economic develop 
ment. 

These restrictions can be remoy «1 automati lly by the substitution 
if statehood. Local administration is more economical, more flexible, 
nd more informed. A State is entrusted with powers whic 1 permit 
prompt olution of its probl ms. To the extent that action is ae 
by the Federal Gover nment, our State officials and elected Members of 
the Congress would furnish direct information and liaison. 

That state ‘hood woul lst imulate th economic development of Alaska 
is apparently so well accepted that it has not been questioned In any 
ot the published hearings. Equal emph: LSIS should be pl aced on the 
benefits to the Nation. There would be an outlet for the labor and 
capital of the older States. Confidence would be stimulated and a 
tremendous migration would be caused by those wishing to be in on the 
birth of a new star. 

Drawing on my own experience, I am confident that the private 
capital necessary for the de ‘velopment of Alaska would be much more 
readily obtained under statehood. Under the present high tax rates, 
capital seeks stability. There is no insurance money available in 
Alaska today for non-Government-guaranteed mortgages. We have 
been informed by one of the national insurance companies that when 
Alaska is a State, they will feel more reliance in loaning in our area. 
Our cities are handicapped in selling their bonds because in some 
States the legal investments for trusts and savings banks exclude issues 
of a Territory. As you know, muc +h of our land is owned by the Fed 
eral Government even within the cities. Building on such land will 
not qualify for a loan by a national bank because it is a short-term 
leased ground. A similar handicap exists in regard to improvements 
on homesites. 

Recently the city of Anchorage arranged for an economic survey 
in connection with the sale of its bonds. Very interestingly, this 
searching survey by a Chicago firm of analysts concluded: 


l 


»I 
| 
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Last, but not least, among the important factors which will influence the 
destiny of the greater Anchorage area is the Territory of Alaska’s being granted 
statehood * * *. With statehood we believe that the whole development program 
for the area could be accelerated, financing would become less of a problem, and 
the general economy of the area could soon be put on a more sound basis, 

With respect to the noneconomic aspects, the case for statehood seems 
equally conclusive for both Alaska and the Nation. Political equality 
appears to be an innate desire of man, and without equality there is 
frustration and an unhealthy sublimation of the drive that is produced 
naturaly in a young country. Our status as a minority group is 
purely artificial because it is based on residence alone. Any of 
native or white, can go to the States and have equality; but not if we 
stay at home. No country can develop ahead of its own leaders, and 
second-class citizens cannot produce first-class leaders. 

Why is statehood the only way? Because the alternatives are un- 
realistic. Without statehood, development involves continuous studies 
by the Congress and the Federal administration, when we have at 
hand local knowledge for the asking. It would require special acts 
of Congress ins stead of the normal operation of State government. 
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It means taking time from the Congress and the administration, when 
they are selected primarily for other reasons or for other duties. It 
would mean a reorganization of the Department of the Interior and 
of the Cabinet along geographic rather than functional lines. It would 
mean retention in the legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of trained personnel to obtain the continuity which is automatic under 
statehood. It would mean voting by the Congress against their con- 
stituents’ own interests when in conflict with those of Alaska. 

A theoretical case can be made that Alaska can be developed with- 
out statehood. But that is a case completely unsupported by experi- 
ence either in Alaskan history or elsewhere. Statehood is a positive 
answer to our problems and our aspirations. Statehood is a proven 
way. It has never produced a failure. 

Th ink you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rasmuson, I want to say that we became ac- 
quainted with you when we were up here before and that I served on 
the Republican National Committee with your father. I know him 
very well and I compliment you on your statement. I now turn you 
over to Senator Anderson. 

Mr. Rasmvuson. Will you stand up for me if I get in tough water? 

Senator Anperson. I think that was a very fine sti 1tement. I want 
to ask you what financial institutions are you connected with up here? 

Mr. Rasmvson. I am president of the National Bank of Alaska. 

Senator Anprerson. Is there more than one national bank here in 
Anchorage? 

Mr. Rasmuson. Yes, two national banks. 

Senator Anperson. Are the level of deposits relatively high? 

Mr. Rasmuson. I think they are. I have a chart here which gives 
all the financial statistics for the banks of Alaska. The first four 
are banks in Anchorage. 

Senator Anperson. Now I see you have the total deposits shown. 

Mr. Rasmuson. Our deposits were approximately $24 million at 
June 30. 

Senator Anperson. You have a good capital structure. You have 
roughly $1 million in your capital structure ? 

Mr. Rasmuson. That is correct. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you know whether or not the financial sit- 
uation of Alaska as far as bank deposits are concerned compares very 
favorably with Hawaii, which we also hope to welcome into the Union 
as a State? Did you ever see a comparison between Hawaii and 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Rasmvuson. No, I have not made such comparisons. 

Senator Anperson. Would it surprise you if the fact was that the 
per capita deposits here in Alaska are as high as and perhaps higher 
than they are in Hawaii? 

Mr. Rasmuson. I would be surprised if they were not much higher 
in Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. They are much higher. I am getting around 
that by saying that we Democrats are much more conservative than 
you Republicans. Is not that a pretty good indication of the rapidity 
of flow of lifeblood in your commerce up here? 

Mr. Rasmuson. Yes, and we have made studies showing the turn- 
over of deposits, the checks and debits and bank accounts and they 
go up like that [indicating]. 
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Senator AnpErson. Now, you, as a banker, are in contact steadily 


with businessmen I am sure, are you not? 


Mr. Rasmuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator AnpeRsoN. Do those businessmen fear the tax burden that 
may come from statehood? Do they understand there may be some 
new responsibilities to shoulder ¢ 

Mr. Rasmuson. I think they do. I do and in discussion with my 
friends I think they are all aware that there is a cost of everything 
worthwhile in this world. 

Senator Anperson. If you build a new bank building you wonder 
if it is going to pay for itself. That does not keep you from going on 
and trying to keep your community progressive. Have you felt there 
is a determination to carry that load when statehood comes ? 

Mr. Rasmuson. I think that is borne out, not only by my personal 
observations but by the votes taken by members of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Senator Anperson. Your family has been here, you said, quite a 
while? 

Mr. Rasmuson. Well, I was born here and have spent most of my 
life in Alaska and I was east to school. I was in business in New 
York for approximately 10 years. I married an eastern girl. We 
came back here and I have three children. My last child was born 
in Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. That is fine. I merely wanted to establish the 
fact that as a banker you have to be familiar with the assumption 
of financial burdens on the part of institutions. If a wholesale firm 
is about to build a new plant, they have to one to you for advice 
and friendly counsel, usually for financial help. You know they will 
have burdens and you are going to face the same situation with 
reference to statehood. I am glad to have your testimony as a 
banker and probably value that “nearly as high as I do your testi 
mony as a Republican, although I am delighted with your testimony 
as a Republican. 

Mr. Rasmuson. Senator, may I make one little statement? I do not 
think it has been brought out sufficiently on the financial side. When 
somebody is discussing the expansion—whether it is building a home 
or whether it is building a business—you have in mind two things: 
What your existing income might be and what your income is going to 
be, particularly when you are in business, as a result of this expansion. 
Now, unfortunately, we do not have the quantitative statistics in 
Alaska we would like to have, so that no matter which way you might 
pose the problem, that is, what the tax rate might be, what the effect in 
government spending might be either, you would have the figures 
whereby you could adjust them. Is it not reasonable to assume that 
if we are in reasonable minds close to balancing our State budget at 
the present time, that we are entitled to project into the future and 
take credit in our analysis what we would do in a business way for 
the increased revenue that is going to come from a capital investment ? 

Senator Anperson. That is exactly what I wanted you to say. I 
am so happy. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Rasmuson, I want to concur in what Senator 
Anderson has said with reference to your statement. I think you 
have made an excellent one. It is a fine presentation of the. situation 

with reference to statehood. I wonder if any consideration has been 
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iven locally to the development of semevof your power potentials, 
xclusive of Federal participation ? 
“Mr. Rasmuson. To my knowledge there has been consideration 
given to it, but we have a problem of financing. 

Senator Jackson. These government-local-municipal bonds are tax 
exempt and that has a great deal of appeal these days. 

Mr. Rasmvuson. Perhaps I did not understand the question, Senator. 
I thought you said nongovernment. I thought you would exclude both 
Federal and municipal, 

Senator Jackson. No, I mean local development of power potential, 
either through private operation or through public 
municipal light plant, for example. 

Mr. Rasmuson. Let us take the two in order. First, take the private 
development. The history of the electrical generation by hydro 
electric power, particularly in Alaska, is one of a constant transition 
from private ownership to municipal ownership. I can only recall at 
the moment one town in Alaska that has a privately owned electrical 
generation system. 

Senator Jackson. That is Juneau. 

Mr. Rasmuson. All the rest have gradually gone over to municipal 
ownership. Why is that so? One of the main reasons has been the 
difficulty of getting capital. The municipality can get the capital 


easier than the private owner can, and I could develop that specifically 
but I think you know that. 


Senator Jackson. Yes. 
Mr. Rasmvuson. Let us carry that to the next stage of development. 

If the private capital is short to produce the electrical energy for, 
let us say, a municipality not interested so much in power develop- 
ment but just taking care of the light load, how much more difficult it 
is to raise the capital for the industrial development. We are finding 
here in the city of Anchorage that the city has a difficult time, among 
all of its other obligations, to raise the capital to expand the electrical 
generaion for our industrial demand because, as you know, the load 
is very elastic. So, therefore, we are faced with two alternatives, 
as I see it. One is to have Federal aid in the power development. 
The other would be to get some very large industrial private user 
to make the investment. You are familiar, I know, with the Alcoa 
ease. There were two problems there and they are just symptomatic 
of our problem under statehood. One was that we didn’t have the 
land so if they made a deal with Canada, they could not have gone 
ahead with the development restricted to 560 acres. The second 
problem was one of international relations. Is it not more reasonable 
then to ee § that if we had State government that that matter 
could have been worked out quickly and more smoothly with our 
Canadian friends and neighbors? Now, in the western part of the 
area of Alaska there are several other great potential power sites. 
I know that you have had them under consideration. 
in the Copper River and one is on the Susitna River. 

Senator Jackson. The Susitna will produce about 1,250,000 kilo- 
watts. I think that is an estimate. 

Mr. Rasmuson. I think that is at the start, 
stantially beyond that. 

Senator Jackson. It occurred to me under statehood you could form 
2 municipal corporation to operate a generating facility, that 


operation, a 


One is down 


have expanded sub- 
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construct one of these dams so that you can produce a large block of 
power that will help lay the groundwork for new industry to come 
into the area and thi al you would be making some real progress. 

Mr. Rasmuson. That is a definite possibility it seems to me because 
we would have the stability then of having the State charter, which, of 
course, we are not permitted to under our present organic act and it 
would help. In addition—I come back again to this problem of taxes— 
years ago a gener: ation pr lor to ours, when you went into business you 
hoped to make a good profit. Nowadays the tax rates are so high 
capital must seek stability and we cannot attract capital in any form 
until we have the stability of statehood. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you have the great resource potential « 
power here which is a firm base in every country today for om west 
All you need is the ae ‘velopment of that resource, which is so close to 
Anchorage and to this area gener: ally. I think it is most important 
that you have the means of developing those resources. If the Federal 
Government does not develop them, the people of Alaska should 
develop them and I think that if you had statehood you would be 
able to establish by law the kind of municipal corporation, for ex- 
ample, that could carry out such a project. Iam sure that you would 
be able to market eae bonds. What is your thought on that? You 
are a banker and you are familiar with municipal bonds: If such a 
project is undertaken on a sound economic basis, ce} tainly that munici- 
pal corporation should not have any great dithi« ulty in marketing its 
bonds. 

Mr. Rasmuson. If the economic analysis showed that there was this 
demand for the power, which I agree with you I think it would show, 
I believe that those bonds could be marketed without difficulty. 

Senator Jackson. If you had cheap power you would not have any 
trouble about getting industry in, I mean, if you had a power develop- 
ment underway now. You have one but that is all the power. From 
the Eklutna project 30,000 kilowatts is already taken. 

Mr. Rasmuson. Right. 

Senator Jackson. But if you had a quarter of a million kilowatts 
available for sale to take care of the needs of the area and for new 
industry, you would not have any difficulty getting industry in, as- 
suming that the power is at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. RAsSMUSON. You have touched on one of the great problems of 
Alaska. Wearea high-cost economy how. What can we do to cut the 
cost itself? Of course, cheap power is one of the basic ways of doing 
that. 

Senator Jackson. I think the Eklutna project is 11 mills. Bonne- 
ville powers is 2 mills in my area. You have the power potential here 


and if you develop the right projects, you can get the cost down to a 
point where industry will come to this area and 7 hope that the people 
here locally will pursue that undertaking with great diligence. I 


believe statehood would make possible the facilities to undertake some 


of those projects locally. 

Senator Anperson. I understand the city manager is prepared to 
discuss that question. 

Senator Jackson. Is that right? 

The Cuarrman,. Senator Barrett, of Wyoming. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Rasmuson, I was ve ry impressed with the 
fact that the plant at the State university or the Territorial univer- 
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sity, rather, at Fairbanks was all frame buildings and I assume that 
that is possibly the best that could be done in view of the fact that 
the Territorial tax system does not permit more expensive operations 
up there. But, of course, if you become a State, in a period of 

years you would me ant to build up a State university you would be 
proud of and the boys and girls of Alaska would attend rather than 
go out to the States for their se hooling. Now, as a banker, I suppose 
that you have to look at these things in a rather realistic way. 1 want 
to ask you this question: If you were loaning money to the State of 

Alaska as you woul l to aly other cor poration, exclusive of the func- 

tions of the State, its tax, and you found that an absentee landlord 
in the Atlantic seaboard owned 99 percent plus of the area of Alaska, 
you would look at the sheet a 
big advances, would you not ? 

Mr. Rasmuson. I would like to get two men to sit on that board of 
directors. 

Senator Barrer. I should think so—one with glass eyes, would you 
not? On the other hand, if the situation were reversed and that 
absentee landlord on the Atlantic seaboard had 1-percent interest 
in the area of Alaska and the State of Alaska had a 99-percent interest, 
why you would be smiling when you made a loan to them, to the State, 
would you not? 

Mr. Rasmuson. I think we would be better off. May I just com- 
ment on the university? You see you touched a very close spot to 
me. Jam amember of the board of regents and I wonder who showed 
you around the buildings. All the new buildings are made out of 
reinforced concrete; the Eielson Hall, the administration building, 
the new School of Mines, of which we are very proud, and the Hess 
Hall, the new dormitory for the girls. The new Andrew Nerland Hall 
ope ‘ned up this year and I think Dr. Jackson, to your left, is an honor- 
ary alumnus. Did he show you the wrong buildings? 

Senator Barrerr. Oh, no. 

Senator Jackson. No; I was not with Senator Barrett that day. 

Senator ANpErson. That, Mr. Rasmuson, indicates the value of 
these hearings. We bring these questions out and you have a good 
answer to it there and we need those answers in trying to develop a 
case for statehood for you and it is fine. We appreciate it. 

Senator Barrerr. I saw the School of Mines and I understand it 
is an excellent school. There is no question about that but as far as 
the plants go I say this. We are a pretty small State in Wyoming 
also, but we have $130 million invested in a plant at our State univer- 

sity there and I am not trying to play down the University of Alaska 
because of the fact that it has been constructed during the Territorial 
days. But you are never going to have a big university, anything 
comparable to the University of W yoming, if the ratio of ownership 
of lands remains as is. I will tell you that much. Now, on the other 
hand, I can say this much to you—that in 50 years if the Territory 
gets a fair treatment and gets practically all of the resources of Alaska, 
which I think they are entitled to and has that as a base, that you will 
be the richest State in the Union up here. You will have an oppor- 
tunity to build up a plant there that will be second to none, at least 
among the Western States. But as it is at the present time, and as 
1 fear it will be unless you make a determined fight for it 


long time before you would make any 


, you are not 
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going to have the chance to grow and to develop and to become a great 
State in this Union. So I would make a fight if I were you to get 
these resources which belong to the people of Alaska. The Western 
States lost out mainly because of that. Wyoming today would be one 
of the richest States in the Union if the United States Government did 
not own 70 percent of all the minerals in our State. There is no good 
reason why we should be dividing up with New York and all these 
Eastern States. 

The CHAIRMAN. I just want to say one thing, Mr. Rasmuson. The 
point that is brought out by this last questioning I think is the most 
important point to be considered when you are talking statehood. 
Do not grab statehood just to get a vote and two Senators and a Con 
gressman or two and let the Federal Government own 99 percent of 
vour resources and your land. The bill that was introduced and passed 
by the House, not the last one but the first one, gave you, I think, less 
than 1 percent of the area of Alaska. Do not be too anxious. Drive 
as hard a bargain as youcan. Thank you. 

(Chart of financial statistics referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Hieserr. I might mention in answer to some of your questions 
of municipal problems in connection with statehood Mr. Shannon will 
comment on those. He is the city manager. I would like to intro 
duce Mr. Palmer, engineer, to speak on electrical power. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. PALMER, ENGINEER, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Paumer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, first, I would like to say that there have been quite a few 
references made to the Republican Party. I am a Democrat and I 
would like to go on record as saying that Alaska has made its greatest 
progress under that administration. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Palmer, what is your occupation ? 

Mr. Paumer. I am a registered engineer, Senator, and I attended 
the University of Alaska. I have been here for 17 years. 

We recognize that the key for stabilizing the economy of the 
Greater Anchorage area, the Kenai Peninsula, and Matanuska Valley 
lies in ultimate power development of hydroelectric sites. The de- 
mand for electric power is in excess of the present generating capac ity 
due to our expanded economy. Further growth of the area and i 
development is being retarded by the lack of installed power. Not 
only is Alaska assured a normal rate of growth, but two intangible 
factors add to our advantages of location and natural resources: 

(1) Prime importance in national defense demands a strong, well- 
defended Alaska with a strong local economy to aid this defense. 

(2) The normal search for new opportunities always bring large 
numbers of people and industries into undeveloped areas. 

In the rail-belt area you will find the most power-deficient section 
in the northland. Civilian power requirements alone increased from 
10 million kilowatt-hours in 1940 to over 100 million kilowatt-hours 

1950, 

Take the city of Anchorage in October 1943, for example, acquired 
the old Eklutna plant of 2,200 kilowatts. They also installed a small 
diesel plant of 600 kilowatts. In 1946 the city installed another diesel 
of 700 kilowatts. In 1947 they placed Sackett’s Harbor in use on the 
waterfront of 4,000-kilowatt capacity. In 1949 the new diesel electric 
plant was necessary of 1,136 kilowatts. Again, in 1949, another diesel 
plant of 1,000 kilowatts was necessary. This brought a total of 
9,636-kilowatt capacity to the city of Anchorage, and gentlemen, that 
power was acquired under adverse conditions. When supplies were 
hard to get and our population increased tremendously during that 
period there could be no time for planning. Now we have the 
Chugach Electric and the Alaska Railroad. Their steam plant will 
have a capacity potential of 9,500 kilowatts and they also have a 
1,700-kilowatt diesel plant, making a total of 20,836-kilowatt capacity. 
We hope some day to have Eklutna which, estimated, will add an- 
other 30 000 kilowatts and that is the electric rates in the Anchorage 
area are 5 times the rates in western United States. 

They h: ud to expand during the war period and they had to take 

very inefficient means of supplying that power, the same is the 
Sackett’s Harbor of 4,000 kilowatts. Then we have the high cost of 
fuel and the high cost of materials and labor. 
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Now, let us look at the future power requirements. The Federal 
Power Commission made a study of future power markets in 1948. 
They estimated a population of 20,700 for Anchorage in 1948. They 
assumed a population of 28,000 by 1960. The average use per cus- 
tomer, as estimated by this study, was 3,500 kilowatt-hours per year or 
a total of 28 million kilowatt-hours. The commercial requirements 
were based on 1 for every 22 domestic or 25 million kilowatt-hours 
based on an average use of 20,000 kilowatt-hours per year. The same 
conservative estimate was made for all supplementary requirements 
and summarized as follows: 

Utility : The domestic requirements for Anchorage, 28 million kilo- 
watt-hours. The commercial for Anchorage, 25 million kilowatt- 
hours. For the Matanuska domestic and commercial, 6,000, or a peak 
demand of 15,700 kilowatts capacity. Then they allowed 20 million 
kilowatt-hours for industrial growth in the Anchorage area. Then 
they took in the Kenai-Homer area, domestic and commercial, the same 
as Matanuska, 6 million. Then they had other, which is street light- 
ing, company use, and other small and unaccounted-for requirements, 
which brought the tots al to 96 million kilowatt-hours. Now, the non- 
utility of another 130 million brought the total estimated by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to 226 million kilowatt-hours in 1960. 

This report further estimates that a 5-percent annual load growth 
can be assumed after 1960, which will require an installation of approx- 
imately 90,000 kilowatts by 1975, or 22 years from now. 

The above estimates were made in 1948 by the Federal Power Com- 
mission based on an assumed population of 28,000 for Anchorage and 
adjacent areas. Before the war Anchorage had a healthy erowth of 
about 10 percent a year until 1940 when it had 3,488. By 1944 there 
were about 9,000. It was in 1944 that the city planned on a population 
of 15,000. In 1950 people laughed at the idea that 50,000 would some- 
day live in Anchorage. We now know that we have more than 50,000 
persons living in Anchorage and the adjacent areas only. As one of 
the local papers stated, “Anchorage has actually blossomed out as a 
large city while a segment of the popul: ition was waiting for the bubble 
to burst and predicting economic collapse.” Some of these same 
people of narrow vision and who are lacking in courage state that 
we cannot afford statehood. 

The history of western United States illustrates that military out- 
posts have grown into prosperous communities; for instance, Salt 
Lake City, which is'adjacent to Fort Douglas, and again Sacramento 
is built around Sutter’s Fort, which is now a museum. Our expand- 
ing economy is a big invitation to men of vision and men of vision 
see the urgent need for additional hydroelectric power to support that 
expanding economy. 

Our population trends show that the estimate made in 1948 by the 
Federal Power Commission for the Anchorage area for 1960 has been 
reached 7 years early and we do not have the Eklutna power as yet. 
We believe it is time that action be taken immediately to provide ade- 
quate power at low cost to'prevent Alaska’s development facing the 
same power shortage as the Pacific Northwest. 

With this in mind, the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce wishes to 
submit the following recommendations: 

The immediate development of Cooper and Crescent Lakes adja- 
cent to Kenai Lake. The Cooper Lake will have a prime power of 
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1.450 kilowatts or 8,900 kilowatts with a 50-percent load factor. It 
will be capable of producing 39 million kilowatt-hours at a cost of 
7.3 mills. The Corps of Engineers who have made this study estimate 
the construction cost will be a little over $5 million. Crescent Lake 
in the same vicinity will have a prime power of 4,750 kilowatts or 
9,500 kilowatts with a 50-percent load factor, giving an annual 41,500,- 
000 kilowatt-hours at a cost of 8.3 mills. The estimated cost of 
construction for this project is $5,882,000. 

A complete transmission line from Eklutna down to Crescent Lake. 
It is a distance of 113 miles. The estimated costs of the network, 
complete with necessary switchyards and substations, would be $9,500,- 
000. The average cost of transmission would be 3.2 mills. The total 
service lines for this will be in the neighborhood of 300 miles and 
the average cost of the production to the consumer is estimated at 
present at $12 million. We recommend, third, that they allocate suf- 
ficient funds to the Civil Works Department of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of the Corps of Engineers to complete their study of the Susitna 
River with its potential development of 655,000-kilowatt capacity. 
The corps has the personnel and has made the preliminary survey. 
This study should be authorized immediately and this can serve the 
entire rail-belt area. Fourth, provide necessary funds each year to 
carry on adequate power development as determined by the Corps of 
Engineers’ estimates. We ask that you give the subject of power 
development serious consideration now. ‘With adequate power we 
can build a strong local economy; and with a strong local economy, 
we can give you a strong, well-defended State, which is so vital to 
the defense of our other 48 sister States. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you, Mr. Palmer. 

Senator Jackson. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. You men- 
tion 600,000 kilowatts for the Susitna project. 

Mr. Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The information I have is that the total poten- 
tial is in excess of 1,250,000 kilowatts. That is a report this month 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Patmer. I am quoting from the authority of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Senator Jackson. Would you have departmental differences ? 

Mr. Parmer. We do have. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any idea what the cost would be? 
I realize an investigation is under way. Has there been an estimate 
as to the cost of the Susitna project ? 

Mr. Paumer. No, sir; there has not, for the simple reason that I 
have seen some figures but there would not be any difference than 
we would be discussing here. 

Senator Jackson. W ell, what would be the power rate? How 
many mills ¢ 

Mr. Paumer. That has not been determined yet. There is a report 
which should be coming out very shortly which the Corps of En- 
gineers is preparing. That is their interim report on this particular 
urea and they are going to submit that to Congress in a very short 
while. I do not know whether it has been submitted yet or not and 
that has a fair picture on the preliminary but they have not had suffi- 
cient funds or the time to go into the necessary design, and estimates 
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are that it would be low-cost power, the kind of power we are talking 


about which would bring big industry in. 


Senator Jackson. But Eklutna was to be low-cost power and run- 
ning 11 mills. That is far from low cost. apeornrac 

Senator Anperson. I think we understood from the beginning it 
was going to be high-cost power. 

Senator Jackson. Not that high. It occurred to me, Mr. Palmer, 
it would be wise before undertaking any additional projects in Alaska 
that we start in on the low-cost power projects first and by doing that 
you will not only help the users of electricity here in the area but, 
of course, you will have a better opportunity to lay the foundation 
for industrial development, if you are going to produce power; but 
if it is going to be high-cost power, I do not think you will achieve 
more than to supply the immediate needs of the householders. 

Mr. Patmer. That is exactly the point we have and that we bring 
out. We are short of power and we will be short of power for our 
normal growth. For instance, they estimate 3,500 kilowatt-hours for 
domestic users in their estimate, and Ketchikan has over 5,000, pretty 
nearly 5,500 kilowatt-hours, in domestic use due to low power, which 
in turn will develop more use for the electricity and we can expand 
noend. But we are short of power. We will be short of power and 
we recommend an immediate stopgap which we can fall into right 
now with the two sites that have been designed and estimated and 
then take immediate steps to find out what we have to bring low 
power in the Susitna Valley. I would like to point to a headline we 
had in the Anchorage Daily Times on August 17—“Plan Huge Hydro 
Plant, Metal Firm Seeks Site Near Chitina.” Gentlemen, we have 
individuals interested in power in Alaska, but we cannot do it all 
and we have to look to the Government for a certain amount of help 
for the simple reason that I do not believe it is fair to ask the State 
of Alaska to carry the entire financial burden of defending the rest 
of the 48 States. 

The Crarmman. Thank you. 

Mr. Herperr. | would like to call on Mr. Alfred Owen, a member of 
the City of Anchorage Port Commission, who will speak on ports and 
transportation, another one of our vital problems. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED OWEN, A MEMBER OF THE CITY OF 
ANCHORAGE PORT COMMISSION, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Owen. Senator Butler and members of the committee, the 
statement which I have just given is not the whole of my remarks but a 
basis for some of the needs for adequate development of our port 
facilities. 

Now, as a port commissioner I naturally delve into the economic 
status and potential of the area. Now, I don’t get paid for that. I 
make my living as a public relations representative for the Building 
and Common Laborers Local Union 341 here and we belong to the 
chamber of commerce for the simple reason that we are very mindful 
that there has got to be a transition from the primed economy that you 
gentlemen have participated in to one we have, standing on our own 
feet and to this area labor and management has given a great deal of 
thought to what might be done to build Alaska so that it may compare 
favorably with some of the economies of your States. In the develop- 
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ment of the resources Mr. Brown in Juneau gave you certainly a won- 
derful exposé of what we have and what we are doing but your port 
commissioners, in looking into the development of these resources, 
find two very definite problems. One of them Senator Jackson brought 
up here and that is cheap power. If the Federal Government or the 
State government will finance or help to finance the power, then the 
potential investor can put the bulk of his funds into productive 
capacity. But when we come to that we find out that the man is up 
against it in competing with world markets because he is up against 
adequate transportation. Either he doesn’t have the port facilities or 
he doesn’t have the roads. In passing I would like to mention that 
the road system that Alaska has at the present time has been built to 
facilitate the military necessity. It has not necessarily tapped our 
mineral area, for instance, or it has not necessarily tapped some of our 
better agricultural areas. It has been set up for the movement of mili- 
tary tactical missions. We are very grateful for what we have, under- 
stand, but it does not go far enough. 

Now, in the development of port facilities you gentlemen have re- 
habilitated the Alaska Railroad and made a very fine railroad out of it. 
Recently you appropriated $1,500,000 to fix up the port facilities in 
Seward and, frankly, gentlemen, $1,500,000 is like sending a boy to 
market. It will not do the job so it matches up with an efficient opera- 
tion as you have made the railroad capable of engaging in. 

At the port of Whittier down here, which was just destroyed by fire, 
I think in round figures the Congress of the United States has ap- 
propriated altogether up to now at last $25,000,000 for that port. 
Part of it or the actual dock facilities burned down. You recently ap- 
propriated $6 million to restore a portion of it. I want to point out 
that that investment is not enriching the economy of Alaska to any 
great degree because it has been operated as a military port, exclusively 
with the one exception that a few of the heavy pieces of the equipment 
for the Alaska Railroad, some of its heavy steel has been permitted to 
come through that port, but I often wonder why the Congress of the 
United States does not spend about $10 million along with this $125 
million they have already spent and give adequate ports of entry in 
Valdez and Seward and Anchorage The activity there will bolster 
to a great extent the local economies. 

We find too, in trying to find out what sort of business and eco- 
nomic development we have here, that we are missing a tremendous 
amount of business that is here right now and I am speaking of Gov- 
ernment competition with the private industries that are right here 
in Alaska. Now, you have the Alaska Road Commission; this year, 
for instance, 17 percent of the funds that you have appropriated are 
earmarked for force account work. There area lot of contractors here. 
There is a good big labor force that can very well do that work. In 
touching on that I would like to say that the contractors here have 
about $35 million worth of equipment. Since Senator Butler was last 
in Alaska we have had very extensive housing programs financed 
through the Alaska Housing Authority and the Federal Housing Au- 
thority, which you gentlemen made possible. What that has done is to 
make a stable labor force here. We have the people as residents here on 
tap who have done all the work that was needed to be done this year. 
We did not have to import but a few specialists, It is unfortunate 
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that a lot of people come to the Territory who have not been able to 
find employment because of the freeze on military construction. 

Now, we find that the Military Sea Transport Service is com- 
eting extensively with the tr ansportation companies that we have up 
ere in business. We find that there is a large amount of obsolete, 
worn-out military equipmert, for instance, going southbound and our 
private carriers cannot get it and that has a very definite effect upon 
the rate structure. We cannot expect to have favorable steamship 
rates and have a one-way haul, especially when the Government comes 
in and competes and takes away the southbound haul. Naturally we 
have had a lot of competition in the stevedore businesses. I am not 
going to touch on those changes and all the business that that does 
because, very frankly, it is out of my field. There is an amend- 
ment that should be made to the Saylor bill that comes up for dis- 

cussion in the Senate. The Saylor bill provides for the transfer of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to the State of Alaska. I think all the 
road building equipment should be transferred to the State of Alaska 
and the State of Alaska could be liquidated and do something with 
it when it gets there. But we are very resentful of a lot of Govern- 
ment competition with the industry which is trying to get on its feet. 

I want to touch on another thing which is current. The Secretary 

of the Interior at the suggestion of Governor Heintzleman has sent 
a mission to study the coal requirements of Alaska through the year 
1956 and he hopes to be able to step up the production of Alaskan 
mines to meet that requirement. Mr. Charles O’Connor is the man 
who is in charge of this mission, whom you probably know. He was 
Administrator of the Defense Fuels Administration. He is up here 
on a 90-day mission. Thirty days have gone. We would appreciate 
it if you gentlemen could arrange to enlarge the scope of his mission 
to include a look at the export market for coal. He is presently not 
authorized to look into that phase. Secondly, we have a whale of a lot 
of coal here that would adapt itself to the distillation or low carboni- 
zation of coal. It is a chemical process. I don’t know much about it 
but he is not supposed to be looking into that. But, gentlemen, those 
are the two fields that will do us the most good and enable us to de- 
vee what we have. 

Each time you talk about those things you come back to the trans- 
portation. How are you going to get the coal out of the country for 
the production plants. Now, we have a very competent man here that 
will talk about fisheries. He is a member of the Territorial Fisherie 
Board. But the fisheries are another very important phase of our 
economy and our resources and it enters into our transportation 
system, too. But I think that if the Government would refrain from 
some of its competing activities and its waterborne transportation, it 
would give us quite a shot in the arm and I do not mean by any 
stretch of the imagination—I do not mean to say the Alaska Rail- 
road should be restricted or taken out of operation, by no means. 

Now, in passing briefly, I believe that if the Federal Government 

will, as I say, give us a little relief from Government competition 
that we can build ports and we may be able to even do it ourselves 
with our own money through financing through the sale of bonds but 
nobody is going to buy these bonds when they know that we are up 
against a restricted tonnage due to too much competition from the 
Government. 
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Now, I would like to speak very briefly, too, concerning Senator 
3utler’s elective-governor bill. aie about 1777 in the fall of the 
year the Parliament of England was disc ‘ussing a bill which would 
1ave given the Thirteen Colonies dominion status and I think that 
the comparison is somewhat apropos. It was not suitable or accept- 
able to the Thirteen Colonies that were in the midst of a revolution 
and the elective governor as a substitute for statehood is not acceptable 
to Alaskans. We feel that as long as we are a Territory the Governor 
should be appointed by the administration. I think’ that probably 
Senator Anderson can tell you that as a Cabinet officer he would be 
more prone to listen to an appointee of the administration than he 
would have some citizens of Alaska who happened to be elected and 
came down there to Washington. 

There is just one thing more, as Senator Butler has very wisely 
inquired into, and that the cost of statehood and its has been brought 
up here by Senator Anderson. But it strikes a good many of us that 
the question is somewhat beside the point. It would be like asking 
the peoples of the States if they could afford the National Government 
and, very frankly, they cannot afford not to have the National Gov- 
ernment. We cannot afford not to have statehood. Thank you. 

(The statement Mr, Owen referred to follows :) 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE REPORT 


The transportation subcommittee of the economic development committee for 
western Alaska herewith presents its findings: 

1. The port of Whittier should not be rebuilt. 

The Whittier fire made it necessary to divert all shipping normally channeled 
into Whittier to Anchorage, Seward, and Valdez. The accompanying chart 
(fig. A) shows these facilities have not only handled the Whittier tonnage, but 
could handle substantially more. The port of Valdez has not received any of 
this tonnage. From an economic standpoint there is no justification for the 
rehabilitation of Whittier. 

As a military port, Whittier drastically infringed on the civilian economy by 
utilizing troop labor at great cost to the taxpayer, because of the additional 
difficulties experienced in Whittier due to weather and isolation, the low pro- 
duction of troop labor in comparison with civilian labor enjoying good wages 
and working conditions, and enjoying civilian managerial efficiency. Whittier, 
as a civilian port, would require large expenditures for family housing and 
facilities normally required for a civilian community. The restricted area of 
the port of Whittier would handicap the development of a civilian town. From 
a military standpoint, we, as laymen, believe the railroad tunnels, which are 
the only access to Whittier from the rail belt, are as vulnerable and possible 
of destruction as the Whittier dock installations proved to be. Further, it is 
uneconomic and highly extravagant with the taxpayers’ money to build and 
maintain a $6-million-plus investment when the installation destroyed by fire 
June 17, 1953, was utilized only to the extent of approximately one-twelfth of its 
eapacity during the years 1949 — 1952. The capacity of Whittier before 
its destruction was reputed to be 1,200,000 short tons per annum.) For ~ 
fiscal years 1949 through 1952, the northbound dry-cargo average per month 
81,279, 88,899, 110,395, 116,881 short tons.*) 

The existing civilian ports need the stevedore business that accrues to Whittier 
as a military port to strengthen their economy which has begun to sag. 

2. A study of the general depot system of the armed services should be made 
looking toward savings which might accrue through direct shipments from the 
States to such installations as Big Delta, Ladd, and Bielson Air Force Bases. 
It is understood that these interior areas are currently supplied from a general 
depot at Anchorage, which results in multiple handling and additional trans- 
portation charges. Economy in public expenditures should dictate the use of 
direct routes, i. e., Seattle to Big Delta via Valdez. 


2 O'Conner report. 
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8. The Military Sea Transport Service should refrain from engaging in the 
operation of cargo ships in direct competition with private shipping companies. 
If all of the administrative and operational charges involved were properly 
prorated against the tonnage transported in MSTS ships, it is our belief that 
the cost to the taxpayer per ton would exceed commercial tariffs. MSTS compe- 
tition with American-flag-line ships is not in keeping with the traditional Ameri- 
can policy of maintaining a prosperous, efficient merchant marine in the world’s 
commerce, 

4. The Army Transportation Corps should cease its stevedore and terminal 
operations at all ports of entry to Alaska. Such military operations stifle tax- 
paying private enterprise in this field, and reduce the employment opportunities 
of the civilian population. There can be no justification since the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea for the military to continue handling cargo at any ports 
of entry. 

5. It is recognized that an adequate system of roads is essential to further 
opening up of Alaska’s resources, and that Congress has, in a sense, issued an 
ultimatum that Alaska must finance its road system to a greater degree. There 
fore, we urge the Governor of Alaska to call a special session of the legislature, 
and to include on the agenda a review of the automotive gas tax with a view 
to levying a reasonable increase in the automotive gas tax to further improve- 
ment of the road system. 

Committee members: 

GEORGE GILSON, Chairman, Valdez. 
RUSSELL PAINTER, Seward. 
A. A. OWEN, Jr., Anchorage. 


Days of Vessel | Days not 
use in use 


| 

June 22 to June 27 5| U. 8. N. 8 
Kimbro 

June 29 to July 3 irlo L. Olson 

July 6 to July 7 b 2); TAKL 

July 10 to July 13 3 | Seafair 

July 14 to July 18 LST 1072 

July 18 to July 19 Tanker Paul M. 


. Truman 


Cregg 

July 21 to July 23 3 | Towing barges, POL 
July 23 to July 25 2| TAKL 34 

July 30 to Aug. | 3 | Arlo L. Olson 

Aug. 3 to Aug. 6 } John R. Towle. 

, a ee x Foss 618 

Aug. 8 LST Rarge 

Aug. 7 to Aug. 10 3 U. S. N. S. Leo 
Aug. 10 to Aug, 12 ; 3 | LST 618 

Aug. 13 to Aug. 14 - 2 | Nashua Victory 


Total days not in use during period of 53 days 


Mr. Heerr. Mr. Phillips is a travel operator and he will talk on 
the tourist industry. 


STATEMENT OF E. BRADFORD PHILLIPS, ALASKAN MANAGER, 
ARCTIC TRAVEL SERVICE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Pumutes. Senator Butler, members of the committee, and 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is Bradford Phillips and I am the 
Alaskan manager of Arctic Travel Service. 

We have to have certain basic industries to support and justify 
statehood. Alaska has at this time a working model of a potentially 
great industry. A working model that has been tried and proven 
beyond all expectations for what it can mean financially for the entire 
Territory. I speak of the tourist industry. 

The success of any industry depends largely on four basic factors 
in order that it perpetuate itself and grow beyond the status of the 
original idea. These factors are: (1) Capital, (2) raw materials, (3) 
markets, and (4) good mangement. 
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Capital: Capital requirements in the tourist industry are indeed 
necessary, but unlike most industries are not needed in staggering 
amounts to initiate production. The tourist industry in “Alaska 
started within the framework of the existing facilities available, and 
as it grew, facilities and services were added, here and there, to fill 
in the gaps, and satisfy the needs and desires of the first visitors. 
\s the industry has grown capital has been added by individuals by 
means of providing additional accommodations, sightseeing and food 
services, transfer and entertainment services, and so on. Now the 
industry has reached the point where we need capital beyond the 
sources of individuals. We need hotels, buses, steamships, convention 
facilities, and the development of tourist attractions, in order that 
we can build this industry into a vitally needed supplement to our 
economy. 

This is where you gentleme can help us. Not by giving, or even 
lending us money. The m: jor obstacle we battle constantly, in our 
quest for financial support, is the unstable nature of the economy of 
a country governed by the expediency of the Federal Government. 
Risk capital is unwilling to invest in a country that does not even 
control part of its own destiny. 

Raw materials: By this time, you gentlemen should be convinced 
that we have raw materials in mountains, glaciers, lakes, interesting 
people, history, and just about everything to make Alaska an attrac- 
tive vacation land. 

And these raw materials do not cost a nickel. In fact, they do not 
deteriorate or deplete themselves with use. Instead, they improve in 
attractiveness with development. We have raw materials—more than 
God has graced most places on this earth. If we can have control 
over them so that they are not needlessly wasted or selfishly obliter- 
ated, we will have them a hundred years from now. 

Markets: We have literally an unlimited market of potential visi- 
tors to our country. According to one survey there were well over 
29,000 tourists visiting Alaska during June, July, and August of 1952. 
Bear in mind that this was a year ‘that was marred by a crippling 
steamship strike in the middle of the season. Even with this obstacle 
an estimated $614 million was spent in the Territory by these people. 
This is a conservative estimate. Iam sure that when the final account- 
ing of this year’s season is in, there will have been at least 30,000 
tourists leaving behind them an estimated $12 million. 

This is not an insignificant amount for an industry in its infancy. 
The important point is that this money is put into immediate circula- 
tion at all levels of the economy. The bulk of it does not go “outside” 
to benefit other communities or companies, completely divorced from 
the Alaskan economy. There are no strings attached to these dollars. 
They are left here and go to work for the benefit of e1 rery citizen— 
not just a few. They are not a Government gift or the result of 
Government spending. They are the fruit of our own work and our 
own ingenuity. We have markets that are being tapped and that will 
continue to be developed that will make everyone sit up and take 
notice. 

Management: At the risk of indicating too much self-approval I 
will venture to say that the management in our industry has the 
proper background, the know-how, and the foresight to make it a 
definite asset to Alaska. 
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The management participating in the many facets of the tourist 
industry were on the most part trained in the tough school of trial 
and error. We have made many mistakes and have learned a lot. 
We know where we are going and are endowed with a great deal 
of enthusiasm and confidence in the future of Alaska. We are not 
asking you to help us. We are only asking you to help us help 
ourselves. I feel, and I am sure that most of us feel, that statehood 
now will go far in that direction. 

Senator CLements. I understand that you are suggesting that all 
you need to provide the basic needs for your tourist industry is the 
granting of statehood. 

Mr. Puiures. Statehood and what it means to get risk capital in 
the State. 

Senator CLements. You are convinced that with the granting of 
statehood you will have no difficulty in developing the tourist 
industry ? 

Mr. Puiures. The thing I have run into in the past is trying to 
get money to develop things like hotels, getting more equipment that 
requires quite a bit of capital. The agencies that have the money, 
the risk capital, will not invest it in Alaska when things are as 
unstable as they are at the present time. 

Senator CLements. That is the reason I asked you the question. 
There is no doubt in your mind that if you have statehood, you will 
meet the basic needs to develop your tourist industry ¢ 

Mr. Putures. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hreserr. We now have the man to answer an earlier question 
and that is in regard to statehood financing—Mr. George Jones 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. JONES, ACCOUNTANT, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, one of the great concerns of 
this committee and every committee that has held hearings on Alaska 
statehood is the cost of statehood and the ability of the people of 
the Territory to pay those costs. We believe it proper that each 
committee should be concerned. However, we in Alaska recoenize. 
as I am sure you do, that the cost of statehood is our responsibility. 
It is a responsibility we will be happy to meet. While there have 
been three recent estimates as to cost the estimates given are entirely 
dissimilar. 

By profession I am a public accountant maintaining what I believe 
to be the largest single practice in Alaska. Accordingly I, too, am 
interested in costs of statehood and will attempt to show you that 
the costs will not be burdensome nor excessive. 

After a study of these estimates that have been given and a careful 
compilation, I find myself substantially in agreement that the added 
cost will be approximately $714 million. 

In analyzing the various estimates given I have discarded Mr. 
Jensen’s, of Juneau, as being so fantastic as to be ridiculous. Cer- 
tainly his figures are not substantiated in any public records available 
to me. 

I believe I can show from the presentation and analysis of my own 
estimated added costs that the Shattuck figures also are excessive 
and exaggerated. The fact that Mr. Shattuck has himself reduced 
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his figures as presented in April by $3 million immediately raises 
some question as to the accuracy of any figure presented by him. 

It would also appear significant that Mr. Shattuck by his vote to 
recommit the Territorial income tax bill of 1941 to house committee 
helped to deprive the Territory of not less than $25 million of income 
between 1941 and 1949 when an income-tax bill was finally passed. 

The estimated tax revenue for the current biennium as presented 
by the tax commissioner in April 1953 was approximately $30 million. 
The most recent report of the tax commissioner in July 1953 showed 
tax collections for the first 6 months of this year to be $9,300,000. 
Projecting that figure over a biennium we would have tax revenue of 
$37,200,000. 

The 1953 legislature appropriated approximately $2414 million in- 
cluding special and deficiency appropriations and a loan to the Ter- 
ritorial department of agriculture of some $200 million. 

Dividing the appropriation bill by two, we got an annual cost 
of Territorial government of $12,250,000. We have estimated added 
costs to be approximately $7,500,000 making the total cost of State 
government of $1934 million per year. 

Using the latest figures from the tax commissioner of $18,600,000 
per year leaves some $1,150,000 to be provided either from nontax 
revenue or from added taxation. 

Senator Anperson. I thought that $18 million was a projected 
figure. What is the total? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, the $18 million is a projected figure based on 
current income. 

Senator Anperson. Will you give us a full year’s income? What 
is the largest full-year income? 

Mr. Jones. I think I have that later on, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jones. The nontax revenues that will accrue to the State of 
Alaska should be, according to our estimate, approximately $3 million. 
A breakdown on this figure is as follows: 

One-half the net proceeds of the Pribilof seals, as computed on a 
4-year average would be about $1,800,000 (those are figures from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Washington, D. C., as of April 1953). 
Fines and forfeitures, fees and licenses from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 50 percent of the total of which now reverts to the Federal 
Treasury under present law and all of which would come to the State 
would give us an added $200,000. 

Sales of timber, public-land sales, oil and gas royalties should ene 
us some $700,000. Our United States Forest Service has estimate 
that the sale of public timber would net us $448,000 in 1955 based on a 
3714-percent return as provided in the bill. The figure of $200,000 
for oil and gas royalties is strictly an estimate. However, based on 
the income to various States from oil, I believe it conservative. 

Court fines, penalties, forfeitures, etc., should produce $300,000. 
Adding those known items listed above we have: 


RN TU asa cick eel cdg cceoherananiquilrepiet 
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This figure added to our press income brings our total to 
$21,600,000 against a total cost of $1934 million—a net surplus of 
$1,850,000 per year under statehood. 

Potential sources of tax revenue include the item of added gas tax. 
At present we have a gas tax of 2 cents. This must be increased to 
bring highway users : into paying a fair share of our highway costs. 
I suggest an increase of 2 cents per gallon to bring us in line with other 
States. This would produce an added $144 million. 

Senator Anperson. Is that confined only to highway use? 

Mr. Jonzs. No, sir; confined to the total gas tax, equivalent amount 
to the gas tax now produced by the 2 cents tax. 

Senator AnpEerson. You would not add a 2-cent tax to users of a fish 
boat ? 

Mr. Jonrs. We have roads and highways to be developed also. 

Senator Jackson. They are exempted at the. present time are they 
not—fish boats ? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. I run a farm tractor and I do not pay the State 
highway gasoline tax. 

Mr. Jones. That is the point that killed it in the recent legislature. 
Everyone wanted to be exempt for a particular industry. 

Senator ANnpERsoN. I do not see where a farmer using the tractor 
on the farm is wanting to be exempt. 

Mr. Jones. Airplanes and certain industries want to be exempt. 

Senator Jackson. You are going to use the gas tax for general 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Jones. We are going to use the gasoline tax for roads, airports, 
and harbors. 

Senator Jackson. Will it be earmarked ? 

Mr. Jones. It is earmarked at present. 

Senator Jackson. Will you be using the gas tax for airports and 
harbors in addition to roads? 

Mr. Jonegs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANnpERSON. Subsequently, are you going to break down 
your : 714 million figure ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Our legislature recently repealed a general 
property tax. I feel that under statehood we must have a general 
property tax. The amount which will be produced per year from 
the general property tax is estimated to be $450,000. 

At present we have a proposed pulp mill in southeastern Alaska 
which, I believe, will average some 400 employees and a plywood 
plant that will average 120. The pulp mill represents an investment 
of $46 million and the playwood plant some $1,200,000. The em- 
ployees of these new ventures will produce income also in the form 
of property taxes, income taxes, gas taxes, and so forth. Estimating 
an annual income per person of $5,000 for the 520 employees would 
produce in income tax per annum $25,000. 

In addition, any new company would contribute to our general 
economy. They would pay income taxes, general license taxes, and 
property taxes, tobacco and liquor taxes, school taxes, and so forth. 

There are many sources of income which I have not touched upon. 
For example, we have no severance tax on timber, oil, coal, gravels, 
and so forth, removed from our lands. We have no stock-transfer 
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tax, sales tax, as such, no gift tax, no admissions and amusements 
tax. 

It is impossible to intelligently estimate the amount that could be 
produced from these sources, and, while I do not advocate additional 
taxes, I do believe that we have many untapped sources of income 
available to us if needed. As industry mores and property becomes 
subject to taxation, our ability to pay increases. Also, industry pro- 
duces payrolls which, in turn, produces income. 

An argument has been advanced that we will go into a recession 
as soon as defense construction stops. I personally think that de- 
fense spending has been overrated. It is important but the primary 
benefit has been to suppliers and outside construction firms. In addi- 
tion, our own economy has been disrupted by high wages and com- 
petition for employees. For instance, we no longer have available 
hard-rock miners. Farmers have left their farms for higher-paying 
defense jobs. Certainly defense spending has been important, but I 
feel that if the decline is gradual that new industry will take up the 
slack. Also, I believe a factor forgotten is that many of our building 
projects have actually produced stability. A prime example is the 
local Alaska Native Hospital. It has been stated that it took 100 
construction workers directly employed to build the facilities. How- 
ever, it will take some 300 employees to staff and operate after 
CPOning . 

Certainly the pulp and plywood plants are other examples where 
the number of persons directly employed in operation will exceed 
those employed during the construction period. 

Of course, I realize that new industries also create new problems. 
Each industry brings in families which need sewers, streets, schools, 
and all public facilities. However, we have produced a surplus from 
the operation of our Territory in the past few years and I believe we 
will continue to produce a surplus. 

We come now to the increased costs of government under statehood. 
It is on this point that the opponents of statehood have trained their 
biggest guns. By including costs for services already being financed 
und padding costs which must be assumed under statehood, they come 
up with staggering totals in no way representative of the true in- 
creased costs of government that will come with statehood. 

Actually there are only seven additional functions to be assumed. 
We estimate the administration of the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
cost $1,500,000. This figure is from the last completed Federal 
Bureau of the Budget of $2,800,000 from which we have subtracted : 

The amount appropriated by the legislature for the office of fisheries 
department, $60,000. Migratory fowl control, predatory animal con- 

trol, research, and so forth (a proper function of the Federal Govern- 
eet) 6 $300,000. So that we have the net for the biennium, $2,440,000, 

*, to reduce it to a round yearly figure, $1,500,000. 

“Sanntee Anperson. Thatisa biennium figure you have used whereas 
I thought you said the annual figure was $2,800,000. Is that right? 
Did you not give a $2,800,000 figure for 1 year? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. What did you give? 

Mr. Jones. I gave $2,800,000 which T believe is the biennium figure. 

Senator Jackson. Oh, no. Two million eight is the annual appro- 
priation by Congress for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Senator Anprrson. All I am trying to get, Mr. Jones, is that you 
have been critical of Mr. Shattuck’s figures. I want to be, too, but I 
want to be on the basis of figures that are reliable and this figure of 
yours is not reliable. The two million eight figure is the ‘annual 
uppropr iation and we do not believe it is enough. 

Senator Jackson. Two million eight represents only the appropri- 
ations traceable directly to activities in Alaska. It does not include 
research work done for Alaska outside of Alaska so that when you 
say two million eight for Fish and Wildlife Service it is bare mini- 
mum and I think you will find that when you bring in the additional 
services that it may run over two million eight. Now, how much did 
the Territorial legislature appropriate for fishery activities for the 
biennium ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. The figure I have is $60,000 for the office of the fishery 
department. 

Senator Anperson. That is for 2 years! 

Mr. Jones. That is the yearly figure. 

Senator Jackson. What is the total for all the activities that come 
within the j jurisdiction of the commission set up by the Territorial leg- 
islature ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not have that figure here. I think I can get it for 
you. 

Senator Jackson. That is very important because you cannot deduct 
those figures unless you know whether they are going to be supple- 
mental or they are a duplication of activities of the F ish and Wildlife 
Service. You were reading off some figures. You mentioned preda- 
tery control and some other items. You had a breakdown. 

Mr. Jones. That is the predatory control and the migratory fow] 
control. That is the amount that I believe is appropriated by the 
Federal Government and used for those purposes as part of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Why did you break that down? I do not 
follow you on that. That is included in the two million eight total. 

Man From Avpience. Could I assist the witness? I am a member 
of the board. 

The Cuarrman. Your name, please ? 

Mr. Rornwety. Harry Rothwell, a member of the Territorial Board 
of Fisheries. 

The CuairrmMan. Will you bring him the figure ? 

Mr. Rornweu. I can. It is a little over $500,000 from all funds 
available from the Territory for the next biennium in helping to sup- 
port the Fish and Wildlife Service in perpetuating our fisheries. 

Senator CLements. Be $580,000.14. That is the figure I see in the 
budget here. 

Mr. Roruwett. There is some little overhang from the last legisla 
ture that was not expended and not taken from us. It is available 
to us for this next biennium. 

Senator Clements. In addition to the $580,000.14 in the 1953-54 
budget? 

Mr. Roruweuw. I believe it is correct. I will have those figures 
if allowed to testify at a later date at these hearings. 

Senator Anprerson. You will be allowed to testify. We are trying 
to find out what the actual figures are. 
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Mr. Roruwetw. Very well, sir. The $60,000 figure he has brought 
up could be a portion of our predatory control work. The last Ter- 
ritorial legislature allocated $50,000 for predatory control work for 
the next biennium. However, again we had some unspent balance 
from the previous biennium, which is not taken from us and we will 
show that our Territorial agency has heen supplementing the Federal 
agency on an average of a half million dollars per biennium. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, if they are supplementing the 
appropriation of the Fish and Wildlife Service, that means you should 
add to the two million eight the sum of $250,000, which will bring 
you a little over $3 million. The question in my mind is whether it 
was supplemental or in duplication. 

Senator Anperson. If the amount is now carried in the budget, you 
do not take credit for it. 

Senator Jackson. I say you cannot deduct it from the two million 
eight figure, Senator Anderson. We are now on a figure. What is 
your estimate, Mr. Jones, as to what the new State would have? 

Mr. Jones. I have the figure of $1,500,000. 

Senator Anpverson. I do not see a basis for that. 

Senator Jackson. I think you will find if you deduct the Pribilof 
funds, certainly it would only be that much net, but you have already 
put the Pribilof funds in your new revenue category so we are deal- 
ing with an item of two million eight hundred thousand for Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Anverson. Is it permissible to revise your $7,500,000 figure 
upward to the extent of a million four hundred thousand ? 

Mr. Jones. I would say $1,200,000 a year because I rounded it off. 

Senator Anperson. You started with $2,800,000 and divided by 2 
and get $1,400,000? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jones. The Bureau of the Budget has set up $1,184,700 as a 
court and prison system for the Territory for the 4 Federal courts 
for the biennium. This is salaries, witness fees, etc., of $440,000. 
Law enforcement salaries, expenses of United States marshals, dis- 
trict attorneys, etc., $309,700. This figure we have reduced by 
$154,700, making a total of $155,000, for the reason that our Terri- 
torial police force will take the place of the United States marshals 
and we have already provided funds for the police. 

Senator Jackson. The Territorial police force cannot take all of 
the functions of the United States marshals. 

Mr. Jones. It will take the Territorial functions of the United 
States marshals. Of course, the Federal Government will still have 
functions for the United States marshals. 

Senator Anperson. But the Federal Government will pay. You 
do not have to worry about that. 

Mr. Jones. The Government will, of course, pay those costs. 

For the support of non-Federal prisoners, as a starting caseload for 
the first biennium, we have estimated $200,000. Superior court costs, 
estimated, at $300,000. We have put in an additional police for outly- 
ing communities, $400,000, giving us a total biennium cost of $1,495,- 
000. When reduced to round figures, of $800,000 per year. The health 
and welfare and care of insane I have put at $200,000. This figure is 
based on a 10-year average of 340 patients at an annual cost of $1,443 
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per patient per year. We could start out with the estimate of the 
Territorial Health Department of only 50 persons the first year if 
the Government took over the present caseload. Obviously, the 50 
persons committed at the $1,443 per year per person does not come to 
$200,000 but I sincerely hope that the State of Alaska would do a bet- 
ter job of taking care of the mentally ill than what the United States 
Government has. 

Senator Anperson. Are you going to take care of these patients 
for $3.50 or so a day ? 

Mr. Jones. At the present time we are paying $1,443 per year per 
patient. 

Senator Anperson. That was not my quae. 

Mr. Jongs. Does $3.50 a day figure out $200,000 for 50 patients the 
first year ? 

Senator Anperson. Oh, no. 

Senator Jackson. What is the Federal Government spending now ? 

Mr. Jones. $1,443 per patient. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but the total a year? I have to know the 
number of patients, of course. 

Mr. Jones. We have a caseload at the present time of some 340 
patients. 

Senator Jackson. $1,500 a year would be $450,000, right ? 

Mr. Jones. Approximately. 

Senator Jackson. You have it down to what you have lowered it? 

Mr. Jones. I did not start with 340 patients, started with a case load 
of 50. 

Senator Anperson. If you wanted to pick up 50 this year and 50 
next year, and so forth, you would then reach the total of 340. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no reason why the Federal Government would 
come in and take care of the 340 when Statehood is achieved. 

Mr. Jones. I believe it is provided under the bill. 

Senator Anprerson. Whether it is under the current bill or not, if 
you are going to take over statehood you would naturally assume the 
care of the insane. 

Mr. Jones. We also hope some of those committed will eventually 
be released. We hope to have a turnover. 

Senator Anperson. You do have a turnover. Where do you get 
$1,443 ? 

Mr. Jones. If the cost per year per the Federal budget at present is 
$490,600, it will figure out to $1,443 per year per patient. 

Senator Jackson. You have a figure now of how much? 

Mr. Jones. $200,000. 

Senator Jackson. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Jones. Because of that average caseload of 50 patients per year 
our own cost of $1,143 per year per patient. 

Senator JAcKson. You are going to have fewer patients. 

Mr. Jones. To start with; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Why is that if the Federal Government turns 
over the entire caseload ? 

Mr. Jones. I understand that the bill provides they will not. 

Senator Jackson. The Saylor bill? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. There.is a 5-year interval before they take over. 
But in order to talk properly about what the costs of statehood are 
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going to be you must give what it is going to be, not just today, but 
5 years from now. 

Mr. Jonrs. Sir, I was not attempting to give what the cost of state- 
hood is going to be 5 years from now or how many people we are 
going to have committed 5 years from now. 

Senator Jackson. All you are getting is like buying a life-insur- 
ance policy. Some companies will charge you $75 a year for the 
first 5 years and after 5 years it goes up to $125. That is a means 
of selling the policy. But in order to have accurate financial figures 
I think we should have the actual cost. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like me then to estimate what our actual 
income will be 5 years from now ¢ 

Senator Jackson. No. I am trying to help statehood. We are 
going to the crux of the problem. Unless we have figures that will 
stand up and make sense when we get on the floor of the Senate, you 
are going to be in an awful mess. I am trying to be helpful. The 
Fish and Wildlife item is off a million. On’'the insane item you have 
$559,000 for the current year and my understanding is that the care 

Alaska is very inadequate. 

tia Jones. The care of insane patients outside of Alaska is very 
inadequate, Senator, not in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. If you are going to have a realistic picture of 
this cost, I think we should not try to cut back and hold back what 
the real costs are going to be. It never pays to tell the people you 
are getting something for a lot less and you have to come around 
later and say we were just a little optimistic. I would rather have 
it all out, have the actual figures, and then we are in a better position 
to meet them. I think Alaska can meet this cost. I am honestly 
with you. I have been listening carefully and very intently to each 
and every item on the cost of statehood and every place I have gone 
I have been given a different figure. I have dealt with figures in the 
House for a long time and it is discouraging to be given a constant 
difference of opinion on financial costs. 

Senator Anperson. I think, Mr. Jones, our trouble is like when you 
talk about a witness coming up and testifying. I am not speaking 
of this but in a court case. We have your truth, my truth, the whole 
truth, and then there is the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help me God. We are trying to get to the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help me God. I am not try ing to accuse you of 
anything. I am not trying to speak disrespectfully to you. There 
are men on this committee who are lawyers. I respect them for their 
knowledge of the law. I do not know anything about law. I do 
know something about figures and budgets and how you would figure. 
We catch this figure with reference to Fish and Wildlife. We come 
to the care of the insane and as a matter of practical experience we 
know if a resident of the new State of Alaska were domiciled by the 
Federal Government in a Federal institution somewhere outside the 
borders of the State and returned home and then demanded his right 
as a citizen he must be cared for by the Commonwealth and no longer 
by the Federal Government, regardless of whether it is in the Saylor 
bill or any other bill. I am trying to find out what it is going to cost. 
Do you not think somewhere between $500,000 and § $600,000 is a fair 
figure to put into a budget for the care of the insane? 
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Mr. Jones. If I were talking about 5 years from now, I would 
say “Yes, sir.” As a matter of fact I started in with a caseload of 
50 persons per year at this $1,400 figure, which would produce a cost 
of some $72,000. 

The Cuairman. You have ua caseload of what now / 

Mr. Jones. Three hundred and forty average for the Territorial 
Department of Health. 

The Cuarrman. I have been trying to sit here and figure out how 
you arrived at it and I figured that your conclusion was that people 
will not go insane under statehood like they did under the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Jones. Would you care to debate that ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Jones, if Alaska continues to grow and we 
all believe it will grow faster under statehood, you are going to have 
a great caseload 5 years from now. 

‘Senator AnpERson. When that happens you get a greater income- 
tax payment and greater property values. I am willing to take it 
as it looks now. 

Senator Jackson. I am willing to do the same. I do not think it 
is right to get down to the 5-year amortization program next year. 
We should deal with the cost as it is tod: ay. It is agreed the present 
service is not adequate. It might cost more to give the kind of treat- 
ment that is needed. 

Senator CLtements. Why do you not put a half a million dollars 
in your figures and let us go from there. 

Mr. Jones. I hate to give up that easily, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Suppose you take the figure you have given 
us with the understanding it is this type of figure and a number for 
the caseload. When we start to figure what the possibilities were, we 
would have to put in a figure that represented what the caseload 
would cost. 

Senator CLrements. Perhaps we have more confidence than you 
do that Alaska will be able to raise $300,000. 

Mr. Jones. $300,000 and $1,500,000. 

Senator Anperson. I am tremendously impressed with the testi- 
mony Mr. Rasmuson gave. I believe that as soon as you get into a 
position where you can attract industries, where you have the sta- 
bility that goes with statehood, that this thing will snowball pretty 
rapidly. I am very happy to concede that. We are only trying to 
arrive at the basis of your current figures and if we seem to be arguing 
with you, it is only because we are trying to arrive at a common 
understanding. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. The Governor’s office and mansion and the Sec- 
retary’s office per the Federal budget is $100,000. Expenses of the 
legislature now paid by the Federal Government is $24,000. Those 
are costs we will have to assume. 

Transportation and communication per the Federal budget is ap- 
proximately $10 million. We feel that we should deduct $50,500, 
which is the amount we already pay the office of highway engineer. 
We also pay as maintenance item to the Alaska Road Commission, 
$500,000. 

Senator Jackson. How much was that figure ? 

Mr. Jones. $500,000 we pay to the Alaska Road Commission for 
maintenance of our roads. We feel we should deduct $70,000 per 
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biennium for roads in national parks and approximately $10,000 for 
private contributions to road maintenance. 

Senator Anperson. What is the $70,000 for? National parks? 

Mr. Jones. That is an estimate of the purest kind. In other words, 
those are costs we feel are in the present budget and as submitted by 
the Federal Government. That is spent entirely within national 
parks and highways and forests. 

Senator ANperson. We were just in McKinley National Park and 
the highway commission was busily at work there but being reim- 
bursed by the Park Service. Does the State now spend $70,000 within 
the national parks? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. What I started out with was a figure of $10 
million, some of which will be retained as a cost of Federal Govern- 
ment, not Territorial government. 

Senator Anperson. I see. 

Mr. Jones. That is the $70,000 figure. For example, we have the 
Bureau of Public Roads within the United States forests in Alaska. 
They maintain the roads within the United States forests and I 
believe they should continue to maintain the roads. 

Senator Anpverson. Do they do that in other States? 

Mr. Jones. I can’t answer that question. 

Senator Jackson. What is this $10 million figure, Mr. Jones? I 
am mixed up. 

Mr. Jones. My understanding is that that is the amount budgeted 
to the Territory of Alaska through the Alaska Road Commission in 
the Bureau of Public Roads. Can you answer that? 

Senator Jackson. No. It is more than that. I can tell you what 
it is. Last year we appropriated to Alaska Road Commission roughly 
as follows: Seventeen million dollars for road construction, $3 mil- 
lion for maintenance. Now that is just the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Then, I believe, under the Department of Agriculture’s appro- 
priation there are funds appropriated for Forest Service roads but 
some of that would continue if they remained as national forests. 
So you start. with a $20 million figure on roads and road maintenance. 
There was a cut for the fiscal year 1954 beginning July 1. 

Senator ANnpERsoN. $14,600,000. 

Senator Jackson. But it has been running the last 6 years; we put 
the figures in the record in Fairbanks. We spent $100 million on 
road construction and operation and maintenance in Alaska, exclu- 
sive of the Alaska Highway. That was built as a military project. 

Mr. Jones. I think perhaps that much of our differences are coming 
from the fact that I do not have the last Federal budget. I am quoting 
from the prior budget. 

Senator Jackson. Then you will have to start with the $20 million 
figure from the Department of the Interior alone. 

Mr. Jones. For road work within the Department of the Interior? 

Senator Jackson. That is right, $17 million. The reason I know 
is because I was 1 of the 5 that sat on the committee for a long time 

appropriating the funds for the Department of the Interior Subcom- 
mittee, so you i should up that from $10 million to $20 million. 

Mr. Jones. Well, if my figures are off $10 million I will quit. 

Senator Jackson. Not wishing to be critical but trying to be help- 
ful, I think it would be better to have figures that we can understand 
and which will be helpful in trying to project the cost. I think, 
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instead of starting with $10 million or $20 million, you should tell us 
how much the State would have to appropriate, the new State, to 
take care of road construction and road maintenance. Now road 
maintenance has to be paid in its entirety. On road construction 
you will get as a State matching funds. Now, that is what you should 
start talking about. It is not all one way; you will receive aid under 
the Federal Highway Act. 

Mr. Jones. I have such a figure but the method I used to arrive 
at it I would not attempt to protect due to the questions that you 
have asked. I came up w teh a figure of $4,685,000. 

Senator Jackson. Operation “and maintenance at the present time 
by the Alaska Road Commission is a little over 3 million. You will 
have to pay all that as a State. 

Mr. Jones. I have some suggestions on that, sir. One of which is 
that the State should not be charged with the maintenance of defense 
roads that are built strictly for defense purposes. Would you charge 
the State with the maintenance of the Alean Highway in Alaska? 

Senator Jackson. I am not saying all of that, Mr. Jones. Let me 
ask you this: We come from States where we have large defense 
projects and I think you will find that in California and my State we 
have a great many defense activities. If you start asking the Federal 
Government to pay the expenses of highway operation and mainte- 
nance, you are going to become involved in a difficult situation. If it 
is a military access road, we appropriate funds to build that road and 
the maintenance, I believe, of military access roads is handled locally 
but the capital outlay is by the Federal Government. If you are go- 
ing to anticipate the Federal Government taking care of operation 
and maintenance on some of these roads, Alaska Highway and others, 
I think you are asking for something that could never be approved by 
Congress. 

Mr. Jones. I could point out those roads are built without any 
request from Alaska. I am not saying that they are not good roads. 

Senator Jackson. You do not want to cut off the Alaska Highway, 
do you? 

Mr. Jones. It was built without consideration of our needs. It was 
built with a consideration of the needs of the Federal Government. 

Senator Jackson. Has the Alaska Highway not meant a lot to the 
people of the Territory ? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, a tremendous lot. 

Senator Jackson. I would not want the record to show the people 
of Alaska want to repudiate the Alcan Highway. I do not know 
where you would be up in this area without it. 

Senator Cements. Is it not a fact that the heavy expenditure for 
roads has been at the demand of the military ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Cremenrs. Is it not a fact that prior to 5 years ago that 
Federal road expense in Alaska was nearer $1 million or $2 million 
than the figure being talked about here today ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I do not have that figure but I know there was very 
little. 

Senator Ciements. I have an item before me that the estimate in 
1946 was $1,256,200 and only in 1949 did it ever reach a large figure. 
In that year it went to seven million some hundred some thousand 
dollars but the 3 years prior to that it had never been over $2 million. 
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Senator ANprrsoN. Let me see if we cannot close this up. We can 
talk budget all day long and not progress very far. Will you give us 
vour figure on roads? 
~ Mr. Jonrs. $4,685,000. 

Senator Anperson. Will you tell us how you arrive at that figure. 
Perhaps we will decide later whether your method of arriving at it is 
rood or bad. 

Mr. Jones. My method, which has been open to some question 
already, was the deductions I took on $10 million and someone tells 
me its is twice the amount. 

Senator Anperson. It is $4,600,000 for construction of roads for the 
Alaska Road Commission. You have a figure there. You will take 
so much out for maintenance and then you have an additional amount 
left for construction purposes. You have to then try to apply the 
present formula and see how much that actually gives you for con- 
struction; take into consideration the Federal Government wiil 
probably own a large portion of the area of Alaska. If the Federal 
Government does not own a large portion of the area of Alaska, if 
the resources are turned over to you, you have money coming in out 
of which you.can build roads. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, if we were to come under the Federal High- 
way Act under the same basis there wouldn’t be any question. We 
would have sufficient money to maintain the roads. I do not think we 
have any hopes of coming under the act. 

Senator Jackson. You do not get any money. I think what would 
be helpful would be for you to obtain the figures from your highway 
commission. Colonel Noyes used to be head of it when I was on the 
committee. And supply the committee with the information as to 
what the approximate road requirements are. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. Would you move on to the next item? 

Mr. Jonns. The only remaining item I know of which we would 
assume is the cost of new buildings. I believe we should construct a 
courthouse type of building with places for confinement for minor 
offenses wherever State courts are located. We already have a surplus 
in the Territory of unrestricted and unencumbered funds per the 
Territorial Treasurer’s report of March 31, 1953, of $8,250,000. Under 
our present tax laws (and our non-tax revenues) I feel that we will 
accumulate a surplus. However, assuming a $5 million cost to be de- 
preciated over a 20-year period, the cost per year would be $250,000 
for new buildings. 

Senator Anperson. $250,000? Your own statehood commission 
here has a report on page 25, which says, “Public Buildings, $500 
million.” 

Mr. Jones. They are borrowing that money. That figure includes 
interest. 

Senator AnpErson. I agree with you. There is a cash balance of 
several million dollars that would build all the new public buildings 
required for the State of Alaska, particularly if hospitals for your 
insane were built. You might be able to use Hill-Burton money. I 
am not sure but I believe Hill-Burton money could be used and various 
other kinds of money are available. If you have people up here with 
yreat ingenuity and know-how, these funds would become available 
and I believe the public building figure you have used is all right. 
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Senator CLements. Following up what Senator Anderson said, 1 
my judgment there is no better way of using your surplus than in 
capital investment because that is not a recurring expense. 

Mr. Jones. Well, gentlemen, to make a summation here, I believe 
that rather than bemg unable to afford statehood, I believe that 
Alaska within a comparatively short period will be the richest State of 
the entire United States. I would like to take a further example, if 
I may, of being able to afford statehood and ability to pay. IL would 
like to take the example of the Mayflower p: = ngers, where 102 people 
set out to achieve the things in which they believed. They succeede:| 
because success was their goal. The Mormon people in their journey 
westward succeeded without consideration of ability to pay or cost. 
Americans have frequently succeeded because of belief in an ideal 
whether that ideal is the right of worship or of self government. 
We in Alaska can afford statehood because we cannot afford to fail. 

Senator Anprerson. Mr. Jones, as I understand it, if we take your 
budget and make some corrections, without regard to the highway 
figure, you would come out with an additional sum of Fish and Wild- 
life Service added about $9 million. 

Mr. Jones. $1,685,000. I gave you a round, liberal figure. 

Senator Anperson. The highway figure is a very flexible one because 
the State can do about what it wants to. Nine and a quarter million 
dollars on top of the present $12 million would make $21 million, some- 
where in there, and the State shows its ability now, without too much 
trouble, of raising 15, 18, maybe 20 million dollars. So that, as an 
accountant, you recognize that when the outgo is going to be some- 
where over $21 million and the income is going to be just around $20 
millon, it is not going to take too much work on the part of the legisla- 
ture to balance the State budget. Is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. We have sources of income, as I re- 
lated, we haven’t touched. 

Senator Anperson. I agree with you. We are not dealing in the 
imponderables. I hope that not every acre in Alaska is transferred to 
the new State, as I think there are certain things we need to protect. 
But if every acre was transferred it would increase your road-building 
costs and your administrative costs and have the revenue from it at 
the same time. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Senator Anperson (presiding). Thank you very much. The hear- 
ing will adjourn to 2 o’clock. 
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Senator AnpeRson (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
Mr. William H. Olsen will be the next speaker. 






STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. OLSEN, LAWYER, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 






Mr. Otsen. I am a lawyer, born and reared in Alaska, 33 years of 
age, have 6 children, and I practice my law profession in the city of 
Anchorage, and in the past have been an outspoken critic of statehood. 
Today I favor statehood for Alaska, now. In my opinion, there is no 
real substance to the arguments against statehood. 
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To the best of my limited ability, I am going to attempt to refute 
some of the arguments of the minority report with reference to state- 
hood for Alaska. 

In common with other Americans, Alaskans are deeply concerned 
with the problem of establishing proper curbs upon ruinous policies 
launched at the whim of the bureaucrats. We look to the power of 
Congress as the proper source from which to derive such curbs as are 
necessary upon irresponsible administrative actions, After over 85 
years under the American flag, in dependent status, however, Alaskans 
are convinced that the power of Congress will not serve as an adequate 
curb from their standpoint until they achieve the added voice in the 
exercise which comes from statehood. I am convinced that statehood 
affords Alaskans the only real protection for them against such abuses 
as they might be subjected to at the hands of distant and irresponsible 
bureaucrats. 

Now, with reference to the land problem—lI believe that it can be 
said that the Indian claims cast a cloud on land titles, which might 
be a possible hindrance to the development of certain Alaskan re- 
sources, and that the lack of preliminary land surveys could delay the 
ultimate conveyance of land grants to the new State. Both matters 
can be taken up, however, in appropriate legislation which would 
require and enable the Interior Department to deal with them imme- 
diately. So long as Alaska is a Territory the solving of both of these 
basic problems is a responsibility of Congress, in my opinion. It has 
been said by some that Alaska is not contiguous to the United States, 
and therefore, should not be granted statehood. I can only say that 
if this idea had prevailed early in the history of the United States, 
this country today would be a weak and stagnant Nation, cramped 
into the area embraced by the Original Thirteen Colonies. I like the 
words of the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
when he stated in the Hawaiian statehood hearing, that “In the first 
place, the people of Hawaii want statehood.” I think that statement 
is apropos to the situation in Alaska. Alaskans really want statehood. 

I am not going to attempt to touch on the finances or the feasibility 
of the cost of statehood, inasmuch as I believe that has been borne 
out by proper statehood people. It has been said by many that the 
present population of the Territory is too small to support statehood. 
Let us look at Alaska’s tremendous growth. A percentage of increase 
in the last 10 years has been approximately 100 percent. The minor- 
ity views hold that the present population of the Territory is too small 
to support statehood and adds: 


Out of the 108,000 inhabitants of Alaska (aside from military and naval per- 
sonnel) between 30,000 and 35,000 are natives who are nonproducing and who, 
therefore, contribute little revenue to the Territorial government. The effect, 
of course, is to increase the burden on that segment of the population that does 
produce. 

Now, the 1950 census reported the total population of Alaska as of 
April 1 of that year as 128,643. The statement quoted reveals two 
means used by the minority to reduce the population figure appar- 
ently in order to make the per capita burden of statehood appear as 
large as possible. The first is the inclusion of military and naval 
personnel stationed in the Territory. I believe it is safe to say that it 
should be anticipated that the Alaska defense installations will be 
maintained upon a fairly permanent basis. The defense personnel and 
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their dependents will constitute a reasonably permanent segment of 
Alaska’s future population and should be counted as such. 

Some people use the device of discounting the native population in 
the Territory by characterizing it as nonproductive, and therefore not 
capable of sharing in carrying the burden of statehood. This tactic 
to me seems, certainly to be a misunderstanding of a fine people, many 
of whom I grew up with, who have fought a long uphill battle to make 
the transition from their ancient culture to that of western civiliza- 
tion, and to achieve a secure place for themselves in modern industrial 
economy. Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos are engaged in fishing, min- 
ing, agriculture, manufacturing, transportation, trapping, mechani- 
cal trades, business, and commercial pursuits, in fact, the whole range 
of occupation presented by our economic system. Natives have en- 
gaged in the operation of their own business. I do not have the full 
statistics, but during the 1950 season, five wholly native owned and 
operated canneries with a total capital investment of $2,097,023, and 
did an estimated gross business of $3,048,680; 50 owned and operated 
stores with a capital investment of $250,000 and did an estimated gross 
volume of business in excess of $770,000. One native achieved the 
singular distinction of being elected unanimously by his colleagues to 
serve as the president of the senate (Territorial) during the extraor- 
dinary session of 1949. 

These are hardly the characteristics of a nonproducing people. 
Again, as to population, I might say that the Bureau of Census’ 
population figures do not give a true picture of Alaska’s population. 
The enumeration is made only of resident Alaskans. In addition, the 
Territory accommodates a seasonal influx of some thirty to fifty thou- 
sand workers, and probably in excess of 50,000 workers, who maintain 
their permanent residence elsewhere, but who are dependent upon the 
resources and industrial and business activities of Alaska for the 
greater part of their livelihood. In addition, I believe I can safely 
say that within the last year, over 100,000 tourists visited Alaska. 
This regular seasonal population of Alaska contributes substantially 
to the support of government. I am trying to show that the census 
figures, therefore, should be taken only as a measure of one classifica- 
tion of the population of Alaska. Over and above this figure is the 
important group of part-time Alaskans who make regular annual 
migrations to and from the Territory. 

The history of Alaska reveals that Alaskans have long sought to 
leave behind their dependent colonial status and advance to full state- 
hood. We have very few rights, not even the right to vote for the 
Chief Executive of the Nation, a right granted to all other American 
citizens except those living in Territories and the District of Columbia. 
I, myself, have never had the opportunity to vote for or against a 
President of the United States. The only positive remedy for these 
shortcomings is statehood, which Alaska must strive for and obtain 
at all costs. It is our only salvation. Possibly one of the reasons 
that Alaskans have continually sent the Honorable E. L. Bartlett to 
the House of Representatives as their Delegate, other than the fact that 
many people feel that Delegate Bartlett has done a commendable job, 
is the Fact that he has been a most outspoken and unequivocal advocate 
of statehood since his first campaign for the office in 1944. Many 
Alaskans have continually made treks to the Nation’s Capitol at their 
own expense, to fight for this cause in which they believe. It has been 
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said that aside from the canned-salmon industry, and the claim 
made that it is declining, Federal spending constitutes the Territory’s 
main industry. When this bubble bursts, Alaskans will be faced with 
extreme economic hardship. The population must decline without 
industries to replace the Government building program, and so forth. 
Actually, the value of the Alaska salmon pack has increased 31 million 
in 1940, and nearly 100 million in 1950. You must remember that 
the salmon industry—like other industries dependent upon the peri 
odie yield of nature—is subject more or less to regular cyclical fluctua- 
tions and although a general decline in physical output, aside from 
eyclical variations, has been observed with growing alarm in recent 
years, there is no need to assume that an irreversible secular decline 
has set in. Now, I believe that the claim of the minority—that fish- 
eries have been declining—is a real powerful argument for statehood. 

When Alaska becomes a State, regulation of fisheries will pass to 
the people of Alaska in the same manner as now applied in all other 
States. Alaska fishermen, in overwhelming numbers, have main- 
tained that the reason for the fisheries’ decline is that the Federal 
Government, up to now which has exclusive control of the fisheries, 
has administered the resource unwisely. ‘Time after time, the Terri- 
torial legislature has memorialized Congress to transfer the fishery 
to the administrative control of local self-government regardless of 
whether Alaska is a Territory or a State. This demonstration of the 
knowledge of the local people of the dangers toward which the indus- 
try was slipping and the determination on their part to make more 
adequate funds available if they had administrative authority was 
climaxed by the establishment of the Territorial department of fish- 
eries by the 1949 session of the legislature, and the expi anded program 
of predatory control provided by ‘the 1951 session. Please do not mis- 
understand me. The salmon industry is important, but it is by no 
means the whole of Alaska’s fishery picture. The importance of 
halibut fisheries and shellfish has grown substantially over the past 
two decades and broadened and stabilized the base of Alaska’s basic 
industry. 

The statements that there are no new industries in the immediate 
prospect now and that there have been none added to the Territorial 
economy in the past few years, are not in accord with the facts. In 
spite of the hindrances caused by the defense boom, there has already 
occurred significant new activity in the field of mining; most par- 
ticularly, in the development of strategic and critical minerals. The 
recent past has seen the establishment of the Alaska Copper Mines. 
Inc., in the Wrangell Mountain area, the expansion of the United 
States Tin Corp. operations, the construction of Permanente bulk 
cement facilities at Anchorage, and the petroleum development work 
of the Northern Development Co. and Alaska Petroleum Syndicate 
and the establishment of the number of new shellfish processing and 
canning plants. 

I will not touch on the farming program, as I believe there are others 
here more qualified to do that than myself. 

The United States was born in the belief that government must 
he based on the consent of the governed. Must now we shame ourselves 
by giving only lip service to that ideal ? 

Fair play: A regard for the basic right of self-government calls for 
immediate action on statehood for Alaska as demanded by Alaskans. 
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Surely the American principles of constitutional self-government 
demand quick action, favorable action toward statehood. 

Faith: Faith is a wonderful thing. We have faith in you, gentle- 
men, that our cause will be given every consideration. Knowing this, 
I cannot help but feel that you will pass this bill, or at least one no 
less liberal than it, at the second session of Congress. 

There are those that honestly feel that Alaska cannot support state- 
hood. In the past, I felt the same way. I had an open mind. I do 
not think these people should be exceedingly criticized. Difference of 
opinion is what makes this a great country to live in. I believe Vol- 
taire had the idea when he said, and I paraphrase, “I may disagree 
with everything you say but I will defend to the death your right to 
say why 

What if it does cost somewhat more in taxes to shoulder the cost. of 
statehood. With taxes, one buys civilization, by no means a bad 
bargain—citizenship, responsibility, the price of freedom. 

Some have honestly thought that if Alaska was granted statehood, 
education would suffer, public services would deteriorate, highways 
and other means of communication would fall into disrepair. But I 
am sure that these people have not been given the correct facts. State- 
hood to me would mean only a change for the better. Territorialism 
too long prolonged, is not a desirable way of government. 

Government boom: We have it and so do the other 48 States, but we 
are on the threshold of a great new development, our natural re- 
sources are hungering for capital to develop them, but capital needs 
stability. It is my firm belief that Alaska will not fully develop with- 
out statehood, as there can be no deyelopment without the real stabil- 
ity that statehood can give. We are now in the position of a ship 
without a keel. 

Alaska will be admitted to the Union as surely as the night follows 
the day. What must we do to convince you? The people want state- 
hood now. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. It is a very fine state- 
ment, Mr. Olsen. We appreciate it. While Mrs. Crittenden is com- 
ing up I want to mention that we are going to start now with a group 
led by Donald Hume headed by the Alaska Senate Community Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWIN B. CRITTENDEN, HOUSEWIFE, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. CrirrenpeN. My name is Mrs, Edwin B. Crittenden. About 
5 years ago my hus band and I decided to make our home in Anchor- 
age and we have never been sorry. Mr. Crittenden is an architect. 
I will tell more about myself in my statement. 

You want to know, Senator Anderson, whether we as individuals 
are willing to assume the added cost of statehood. I feel that my 
statement Tnight help to convince you of our capabilities of assuming 
added burdens for we as individuals are human investments in this 
Territory. 

Since I first read in the ne wspaper that Senator Butler and mem- 
bers’ of his committee were coming to Alaska to hear what the “little 
men” of Alaska have to say about ‘statehood, I have been reading with 
great interest what other little men like myself have had to say about 
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it, men from Ketchikan, Juneau, Sitka, and Fairbanks. To tell you 
the truth I have become worried = all of these statements and 
particularly about how impressed or unimpresed you might be by 
them. For after all what new can be said for statehood that has not 
already been said? As it stands now I am afraid that you will go 
back to Washington with a report that reads something like this: 
Attended a hearing in Ketchikan on such and such a day; 400 state- 
ments were made and some were written out, with 375 for and 50 

gainst, and so forth, with practically the same report to file for each 
of the other cities in Alaska. 

You have come here to hear what the little man has to say about 
statehood for Alaska. I do not think any of us have ever been as 
impressed by what a man has said as by what that same man has 
done. I feel, Mr. Butler, if you were here this afternoon, that if you 
and your committee could get out to see what some of our Alaskans 
have done up here that you would be much more impressed by that 
than by what they might have to say. You would at the same time 
take back a much clearer and more convine ing picture of Alaskans 
and their capability of managing a State. Also. the thought occurred 
to me of the big things that individuals have done up here and how 
they will continue to help Alaska grow. No, they will not leave when 
defense spending is discontinued “for they believe in this country so 
much so that they have left loved ones and have invested themselves 
in it. Has their investment proved sound, Uncle Sam asks. Well, 
I feel that you should be the judge. You have asked to hear from 
the little man, but why not see what the little man has done—not with 
Government funds but with small funds, not with large corporations 
but with individuals, not by doubts, fears, and questions but by con- 
victions, courage, and faith. Then at the same time try to picture 
what our country could be like if one big man, like Uncle Sam, had 
enough of those same qualities to make us a State. 

Let me tell you about a few of these men who favor statehood and 
who have done big things for Alaska. They have given me the privi- 
lege of issuing you, Mr. Butler, if you were here, and the members of 
your committee a special invitation to visit their places of business 
in order cr at you might carry more than words back with you. 

A few years ago Mr. Edwin Suddock felt that Anchorage needed 
a swimming pool, a place where our children would have the chance 
to learntoswim. Today that pool is a reality and indicative of other 
similar projects that will follow—an effort on the part of one man, 
backed by Alaskans who believed in his idea. 

The Alaska Crippled Children’s Association is another strictly 
Alaskan project, which today gives free corrective aid to hundreds 
of crippled children each year—an Alaskan project backed by 
Alaskans. 

A few years ago my neighbor wanted to start a business school, with 
her own finances, mind you, and a belief that Alaskans needed and 
could support such an enterprise. Today that school, Franklin Busi- 
ness School, is a going concern and a direct result of the efforts of 
one woman. Yes, the little man believes in this country, in fact, he 
seems to have more faith in it than his Uncle Sam has. 

Are Alaskans capable of doing things singlehandedly? I'll say 
they are. Just ask Mr. Jack Anderson for one and take a trip to 
his office to see what faith he has in, and what plans he has for, the 
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future of this country. The Thomas Anderson Transportation Co., 
inique in that it is a brandnew business hauling nothing but air 
freight, was his idea and it did not wait for statehood until it was 
born. We will grow and we will continue to give birth to new ideas 
on our own but try to imagine what we could do with the wholehearted 
support of Uncle Sam. Many of these men have said a great deal 
for statehood but have you seen what these same men have done? 
They believe in this country. Can you? 

My husband and I both favor statehood. Mr. Crittenden is an 
architect. We love this country, in fact, the whole of Alaska, and 
are proud of its beauty. We do not think that statehood will mar 
the beauty or cut off the tops of the mountains. We were married 10 
years &g0 in Ketchikan and our children number 4, 3 of which have 
been born in Alaska. About 5 years ago my husband and I decided 
to make our home in Anchorage. We have never been sorry. Ed’s 
work speaks for itself but he could not have done what he has today 
had it not been for the interest and faith that fellow Alaskans have 
shown. Mr. Crittenden would be more than happy to show the Sen- 
ators around his small office which is packed full of dreams for Alaska. 
Not just his dreams but the hopes and plans of many men who are 
equally interested in our country and who feel that this is the place 
to make those dreams come true. 

Briefly, about 5 years ago Mr. Frank Walkup with his wife and four 
crown children drove up the Alaska Highway from Minneapolis to 
make their home in Anchorage. Mr. Walkup is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Anchor age and a great believer in men and 
in Alaska. Words cannot dese ribe what he has done to build a beauti- 
ful church for our city but seeing is believing. 

Mr. William Stookey has his own person: al success stor y; it started 
about 3 years ago, with 1 truck, 2 men, and a store front or 2. Today 
there are many more men, trucks, and store fronts and today the 
Stookey Glass Co. is a growing concern with men who believe in this 
country and in statehood. It is difficult to describe what Mr. Stookey 
has done—one must see it. 

I wish that it were possible for you to take a trip to Glenallen, 
Alaska, to see what the people up there have done. I think of one 
doctor, Dr. Chester Schneider in particular, who looks forward to 
the day when he will not have to drive a very sick patient into An- 
chorage for medical treatment and also I think of Mr. Vincent Joy, 
pastor of the Interior Alaskan Mission there, who, together with Dr. 
Schneider, has erected a fine hospital which, though not yet complete, 
will serve the people of that interior country as they have never before 
been served. 

Mr. John Parmenter, owner and operator of the Save-More Grocery 
Store is an outstanding example of what an individual who had faith 
in Alaska can do. Mr. Parmenter’s business a for itself and 
as he has said, “People who want to keep Alaska as it is are not think- 
ing right. Everything, I don’t care wh at it is, hi is to go forward or 
backward. There is no inbetween and Alaska has reached that point 
today.” The Woodland Park Presbyterian Church was built by 
parishioners who felt that their area could support a church of that 
size. Mr. Ed Bentz and Mr. Ray Plummer, Alaskan statehood sup- 
porters, were hard workers in starting that church. They worked 
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long hours to make their dream come true but today it is a reality. 
Mr. Plummer, an Anchorage lawyer, or Mr. Bentz will be happy to 
show you Senators what has been done and accomplished in Wood- 
land Park by men—little men. 

Mr. Wellenstein, a draftsman in my husband’s office and member of 
the Anchorage Ski Club and also a statehood supporter, said that he 
would be more than happy to drive the Senators to the top of the 
Chugach Mountains if it would help the cause of statehood. For up 
there is a high example of what men, little men, have done for the 
winter-sports enthusiasts of our city. Mr. Wellenstein designed and 
helped build the modern closed-in structure which is up there now. 
With the help of interested Anchorage citizens our ski bowl will some 
day be on a par with Sun Valley. A trip up there would be a thing 
of beauty. 

Senator Butler, or whoever is acting as chairman of your commit- 
tee this afternoon, Senator Anderson, would you be able to schedule 
approximately 2 hours of your committee's time for a tour of these 
little men’s places of business in order that you might see for your- 
selves? A hearing is one thing but seeing is another. In fact, see ing 
is believing. ‘These men believe in Alaska. Can you help Uncle Sam 
to believe, too? 

Thank you for coming up here and thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to speak. 

Senator ANpERSON. We not only see what the little men think but we 
see what the little woman thinks also. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES E. O’MALLEY, PHYSICIAN AND 
SURGEON, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Dr. O’Matiry. Tam a physician and surgeon in the city of Anchor- 
age and I have been in the Territory since 1946, a matter of 7 years. 
I came to say a word today about the effect of statehood on the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill citizens in this State. 

At the present time we have a most archaic method of committing 
individuals to the insane asylum. By that I mean our system of pro- 
viding treatment for the mentally ill is quite primitive and goes back 
to the Middle Ages. It is the practice in this Territory to cause an 
individual, who is believed to be insane or mentally ill, to be arrested 
and charged with the crime of being insane at large and lodged in the 
local jail, which has been reported by many people as a tremendous 
obscenity. Then a jury of six disinterested individuals, who have no 
idea what mentally ill or mental illness is, are called upon to decide 
whether this individual shall receive treatment or shall he be turned 
loose. Then the individual is carried off to Portland, sometimes in 
irons if he is violent. The treatment at the Morningside § Sanitarium 
costs probably more than any other insane asylum in the United States. 
The cost per day is $6, or more. The cost in most institutions through- 
out the country is $1.50. I feel that if we were—— 

Senator Anperson. Per day? You are completely wrong, Doctor. 
I am sure you are. Well, go ahead. 

Dr. O’Mauixy. To be a State and could provide our own treatment 
for the insane and to change our laws in such a fashion that an indi- 
vidual could be voluntarily committed or an individual could be 
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committed without calling upon six disinterested people, who have 
no idea about mental illness, that the citizens on the streets would 
be greatly benefited by such a move. If there is any question about 
the validity of my statements, I brought my friend, a psychiatrist, 
with me. 

Senator ANnperson. We appreciate your statement. I think par- 
ticularly significant is the fact that the method of commitment of 
these people who are mentally ill is not in keeping with the best 
American tradition at the present time. 

Dr. O’MatLey. We Alaskans have been trying to have this method 
changed since 1912 without a bit of success. 

Senator Anperson. Could not your Territorial legislature deal 
with this? 

Dr. O’Matiey. Not under the provisions of the enabling act and 
the organic act, they cannot. They have nothing to do with it. 
It is a Federal function. The Department of Justice takes care of 
that until the people are turned over to the insane asylum. 

Senator Anpverson. Could not the Department of Justice change 
their system ? 

Dr. O’Mattey. They don’t seem to do anything about it. In the 
last 6 weeks we have had 13 people tried and committed here. I 
cannot always do it. The juries do not believe. They feel if you can 
read and write you must be sane. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES ANDERSON, PSYCHIATRIST, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Dr. ANperson. My name is Charles Anderson. I am the psychia- 
trist associated with the Alaska Department of Health. I am certified 
by the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology in the field 
of psychiatry and was certified in the year 1946. I have had a little 
over 12 years of experience in the field of psychiatry, 11 of those 
years in Ohio and almost 1 year now in Anchorage and the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Now, what Dr. O’Malley says about the method of commitment, 
of course, is true. I came up here for the first time in June of 1952 
and words failed to describe how shocked I was when I found that 
the mentally ill were confined to an evil jail. Now this past week we 
had occasion to see a 14-year-old boy, who was emotionally very 
immature, who looked about 9 or 10 years of age. This boy is sick 
mentally. His parents put him on a plane down in the chain some 
place and we received a telegram saying he is coming. We were in- 
formed that he was violent. As it turned out he was not. He was 
lodged in jail and was there crying for his mother—a most pitiful 
case. He had | to be in jail because that is the way it is in Alaska, 
I could tell you of many others. I could tell the residents of Cali- 
fornia, the residents of Nebraska, the residents of Colorado—a resident 
of Colorado right now is in the Federal jail—a 17-year-old girl who 
should not be in jail. She is mentally sick, true, but she shouldn’t be 
there. These people are treated with less consideration in general 
than the criminal because the attendants in the jail know how to 
handle criminals and are very often afraid of the mentally ill. 

Now, you wonder why we feel we should talk about this in a hearing 
for statehood. Well, Dr. O’Malley has already said that the Organic 
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Act of Alaska specifically reserves to the Federal Government the 
care of the mentally ill. So the Territory of Alaska can do nothing 
about it no matter how much they wish to. It is illegal. So when 
& person comes to me who is mentally depressed and needs hospital- 
ization and is willing to go, I can’t say, I will send you to the hospital. 
I have to say, we call you a criminal and put you in jail and go 
through this jury-trial system. It is very cruel to talk to the jury 
about the inmost secrets of some sick person’s life. Often it is very 
damaging for me to say what I know sa the patient in the hearing 
of the patient. 

Now, a word about this cost of the care of the mentally ill and the 
cost that Dr. O’Malley referred to, of course, is the cost of Morning- 
side. The $1.50 a day figure that Dr. O’Malley cited, the authority 
for that figure is Dr. Daniel Blane, medical director of the American 
Psychiatric Association, That is its figure. 

Senator ANpbERSON. Would you have any idea where he used such 
a figure? 

Dr. Anperson. He used it to me personally, in a personal con- 
versation in Los Angeles last May. 

Senator Anprerson. Is he a psychiatrist ? 

Dr. Anperson. He is a psychiatrist, as I indicated by his position. 

Senator ANnperson. Why do you suppose it costs the Government 
$10, $12, $14 a day to run the veterans’ hospital if they could handle 
medical cases for $1.50 a day ? 

Dr. Anprerson. I will admit that this $1.50 cost is inadequate and 
many States do give inadequate care. Our point is not the amount 
being spent is too much but the kind of care they are receiving for 
that approximate $6 a day is not what it ought to be. 

Senator Anperson. You used the figure of $6 a day. We had a 
figure of $1,443 a year here earlier in the day. 

Dr. Anprerson. Well, the figure is about $550,000 a year that the 
Federal Government has spent at Morningside but recently the Presi- 
dent requested an additional appropriation of some $200,000. I do 
not have the exact figure in mind. That would be some $750,000 and if 
you multiply 340 patients that are there—a lean census of course— 
it varies—by $6 a day, 365 days, you get $744.600. So the figures do 
seem to tally both ways. 

Senator Jackson. How much do you think it would cost to do an 
adequate job in taking care of the mentally sick people in the Terri- 
tory at the present time? 

Dr. Anperson. Well, I think that the amount that is being spent 
is not out of line with really good care but the point is that the care 
they are receiving is not as good as many State Leapitals. Of course, 
my background of practice before I came to Alaska was that of a 
private institution with private practice and there the cost is greater. 
I am perfectly aware of that. 

Senator ANnperson. How much greater? 

Dr. Anperson. It would cost twice as much. 

Senator ANpEerson. Twice the $6? 

Dr. Anperson. Yes. That is in a private institution. 

Senator ANnpgerson. How do you expect you are going to be able 
to do it for 10 percent of that amount? 

Dr. Anpverson. I don’t think we will. 
Senator ANpEerson. You say Dr. Blane says $1.50? 
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Dr. Anperson. That is a national figure, an average. We are not 
going to be able to do it for that cost in Alaska. 

Senator Anperson. I assure you it is not the national figure. I will 
stake my reputation on it. We will try to find out. It is impossible 
in this modern world to take care of mental patients for $45 a month. 
You cannot feed them for $45 a month. 

Dr. ANperson. I am aware that figure is very low but if you could 
see some of the back wards in State hospitals maybe it would be possi- 
ble to understand why that figure is so low. If we were to care for 
these patients in Alaska, I am sure the cost would be fully as much 
as the Federal Government is now spending. 

Senator ANprrson. I think so, too, and it ought to be prepared to 
pay that much. 

Dr. Anperson. It will not be cheaper, that is certain. The reason 
we feel this is tied in with statehood is because for 40 years efforts 
have been made, off and on, to have something done about the mentally 
ill of Alaska. Nothing has been done. We have about decided if 
anything will be done, it will be when Alaska becomes a State. 

Senator Jackson. What about the juvenile program? You men- 
tioned the young lad who is mentally ill. Perhaps this is out of 
your field. If it is, we will pass it over. 

Dr. ANpERSON, It is out of my field. 

Senator Jackson. When I say “juvenile program” I mean juvenile 
delinquency. 

Dr. Anperson. That is a problem which some of the citizens of this 
city are trying to do something about. 

Senator Jackson. As I understand it, only the bad cases are handled 
now on a containment basis and they are sent to Utah. 

Dr. Anprerson. Yes; they are sent to Utah, both boys and girls. 

Senator Jackson. How about taking care of the children that need 
some kind of direction and assistance ? 

Dr. Anperson. I can illustrate that with a case. I have been seeing 
professionally a 9-year-old boy who killed a 5-year-old girl. There 
was no place to put that boy and he is being boarded out. I have 
been riding around the various institutions in the State to see if he 
can be cared for somewhere. At present the only choice was for him 
to:-be either boarded out or put in the Federal jail. That is a problem. 

Senator Jackson. Has the Territorial legislature given any con- 
sideration to the problem ? 

Dr. Anperson. Not that I know of. They have appropriated some 
funds at different times. The issue has never been met squarely. I 
know some legislators with whom I have worked have been very 
much interested in this and that, I believe, is a problem that the 
Territorial legislature could act upon without permission of Congress. 

Senator Jackson. I do not think there is any question about it. 
It is something to look into immediately. With a city of this size, 
growing rapidly, I am sure you must have a real juvenile problem to 
deal with. 

Dr. Anperson. We do have. This past Friday a group of inter- 
ested individuals met to start the ball rolling on that very subject 
so something is being done locally toward that problem. 

Senator Crements. I understand you were 11 years in Ohio. 

Dr. AnpERsOoN. Yes. 
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Senator CLements. Were you with the welfare department there? 
Dr. ANperson. No; in private practice. 

Senator CLements. Were you familiar with what it costs to take 
care of the mentally ill in Ohio when you were there ? 

Dr. Anpverson. I don’t know the exact budget on the State costs. 
My knowledge was of private institutions. 

Senator Cements. Is it your opinion that the State costs were 
considerably more than $1.50 per day @ 

Dr. Anverson. I think they probably were in Ohio. 

Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, many different formulas are 
used in the several States to determine what the costs are. Some will 
use a lot of items in there, like capital outlay, amortizing the build- 
ings, and other items added into it. Others carry nothing but the 
cost of the employees that are looking after them and the food that 
has to be purchased, But I daresay you will not find any State in the 
Union that can take care of the mentally ill for anything like $1.50 
a day. 

Dr. Anperson. I have no proof except the word of this man in 
whom I have considerable confidence. 

(Dr. Anderson subsequently submitted the following letter to the 
committee clerk. ) 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, 
Anchorage, Alaska, September 4, 1953. 
Mr. KirKLEY COULTER, 
Clerk, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Room 224, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CouLTerR: In my testimony at the statehood hearings in Anchorage I 
was questioned regarding the amount of money spent by various States for the 
care of the mentally ill. I said that $1.50 per patient per day was the average 
amount spent in the United States and gave as my authority the medical director 
of the American Psychiatrie Association, 

I would like to present more detailed evidence which I obtained from Public 
Health Service Publication No. 233, entitled “Patients in Mental Institutions 
1949.” This was published by the Federal Security Agency in 1952 and gives the 
latest figures available. From figures presented on page 67 we were able to 
determine the cost per patient day in the States represented by the Senators 
at the hearing, for the State of Ohio where I came from, for St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, and for Morningside. 


United States 


a a al neieiaieimcadeseaaiah aiciititelahintinsd olagidnatvchetate’ 1. 80 
II a nseksmenepannsso Sapianeienaitinntinenghilaiceen ligne teguanieaiutiicelinds tats tale Radidinegie ceenitneacicitbens 1. 80 
St. Elizabeth’s_- aU Aina eo alle veeleet tinea tniesiaiias ap oscaa aaaesia ae an eit taliaieh ens dendieineslemenaad ape 3.98 
Org nl eh ES hd tid ace Bhs clase eR a ia wie eigia renee 1. 02 
Mem th Ric ad._cnrndicivndpphitindh-westtelhndentlbidtaibinelehindadeb hgh dbp db ilies 1, 63 
I iiaatal anne amas veetgunaacadiae’l nghesen stiligitlnthan beiitbiens Ghqitlchenctislanentidtialisbicbttinn 1, TE 
DU a ia os ncn es maleate paces ole mailed See Oa ia eR 2. 05 
Pe ND ae aceeten ee ak aac nlacee ep aa alenaeaalatl edlendtsitntinnes eid iiss 1. 97 
Or i ei ici etl Shisbetih d tel cth ietanilem a telin hcelanelenttuamatin 6. 00 


Please make these figures a part of the official record of the statehood hearings. 
Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES L. ANDERSON, M. D., 


Chief, Section of Mental Health. 
ce: Delegate Bartlett. C. Earl Albrecht, M. D. 


Senator CLements. There are two ex-governors in this group and I 
am sure they do not think their States paid that. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN UTTERSTROM, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Urrerstrom. My name is John Utterstrom. I was born in the 
northern part of Sweden, farther north than this. I spent a great 
deal of time in Aalaska and I am a real estate broker. (¢ ‘onsequently, 
1 am going to deal with one phase of the problems that meet the people 
when they come to Alaska and it might prove we need statehood. 

Under all is the land. Upon its wise utilization and widely allocated 
ownership depend the economy of any country, the survival and 
growth of free institutions and individual enterprise 

The majority of men desire ownership of land and history proves 
that men move to the frontier in quest of land. There he will select 
his tract and build a home and cultivate the land. We all know the 
birth of the Western States. 

Alaska is our last frontier. Many people have come to our office for 
information on how to locate a homestead, or a business site along the 
highway, especially on the Kenai Peninsula. We refer them to the 
land office. Later these same people return frustrated as there is 
nothing available, all the good land is tied up in reservations and with- 
drawals. There is some land, of course, that is open but it is secondary 
land. 

As a Republican I was convinced that surely the new administration 
would see the folly of this handicap and open up the land for settle- 
ment. 

To date I know of no land release except a few 5-acre-or-less tracts 
which are put out as a teaser to the highest bidder. A rather mer- 
cenary procedure. What can a man do with 5 acres, or 21% acres in 
a wilderness? You couldn’t even change your mind. 

Going south on the highway toward Seward, from Portage, we 
have the Chugach Forest Reserve. It is open for settlement or busi- 
ness sites, yet, there is no timber of any value for commercial interests. 

Next we have the Kenai Moose Range, where one can only have 
a tent for 30 days in one place. No permanent structure, in other 
words, no settlers, yet there are innumerable acres of valuable farm- 
land in this vast moose domain. When the moose discovered signs 
of their two-legged enemy specifying a moose range, the majority 
of these game animals decided to pull out so they came over to the 
Anchorage district and Susitna Flats, where no suc ‘h signs were found. 
The moose can take care of themselves if man does not kill them with 
firearms or automobiles. We had five moose around our house all 
winter, only 5 miles out of town. 

From the moose range we have the Kenai-Kasiloff withdrawal. 
Here we have some excellent farmland. However, no land is avail- 
able for settlement there and this withdrawal’s south boundary bor- 
ders unto the much poorer land which is not very desirable for 
cultivation. 

I have toyed with the idea of securing 160 acres on the Kenai adja- 
cent to the highway, to cultivate the land and put it into production. 
I have consulted with the land management offic ‘e and there received 
wonderful cooperation but there was no land available. I asked if 
there was a chance that our Government would again open up the 
land for settlement and was told if this were the case the veterans 
have 90 days’ priority and they are required to only build a habitable 
40035—53——29 
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dwelling and live there for 7 months. Then the veteran receives a 
patent to the land. He is now the owner and in most cases he leaves 
it and waits for someone to pay him from $10,000 to $20,000 for his 
raw land. 

My conclusion is that in order for Alaska to develop and prosper 
we need statehood. Then we can release and allocate the land to 
bona fide settlers. 

Senator Anperson. Did you live in Sweden? 

Mr. Urrerstrrom. I did. 

Senator Anprerson. Was the area where you lived approximately 
in the same latitude as this? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. It was as far north as Fairbanks. 

Senator Anperson. I am not too sure of my geography. My father 
was born in Dalecarlia. 

Mr. Urrerstrom. I was born farther north, 

Senator Anperson. Were there farms where you were born? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. There were. I was raised on a farm. 

Senator ANperson. Was there lots of farming? 

Mr. Urrersrrom. The farming was done in between the little hills 
and mountains and it took care adequately of the population and their 
products. 

Senator ANprerson. In the part of Dalecarlia where my father was 
born there was plenty of farming. I have been there and looked 
at the farms and farm buildings. There were lots of animals around 
the place. Would you think that you could farm in this area if given 
a chance? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. Definitely; in fact, better. There is so much more 
good land available here, down to the Kenai Peninsula. We have more 
land than we have up in the Matanuska Valley that could be used. 
If you are going to use it for moose range, you certainly cannot use 
it for farming. 

Senator ANperson. You will find there are a great many men on 
the committee who are sympathetic with what you are talking about 
Senator Barrett has frequently spoken on the question and says you 
have to have a chance to get your hands on some of this land and 
utilize it if you are going to have statehood. I am trying to find out 
if you think the conditions which obtain in the northern countries— 
Norway and Sweden—particularly, could be duplicated here. 

Mr. Urrersrrom. Absolutely. I am convinced of that because the 
climatie conditions and the amount of rainfall we have is just right, 
and especially for produce and berries. 

Senator Jackson. I might, Senator Anderson, be able to do you 
one better. My mother was born about 200 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle in Norway. They have lumber and fishing and substantial ag 
ricultural production. That is Narvik. That is quite far north. I 
believe it is on the same parallel with Point Barrow, perhaps a little 
| it below. 

Mr. Urrersrrom. I come from Button Strait, north of Narvik, 
farther north. 

Senator Barrerr. How many acres are there in the reservation for 
moose ? ! 

Mr. Urrerstrom. That lays in the greatest part of the Kenai Penin- 
sula. I have a map, if you are interested. There are just thousands 
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of acres. I have hunted in this district and have seen this valuable 
farmland—just raw land. 

Senator ANpEeRSON. Can you tell Senator Barrett whether it is 10 
million, more or less? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. I would say 150 square miles. 

Senator Anperson. That is a very substantial farming area. I 
think that is what he was trying to find out. 

Senator Barrerr. How many acres in a homestead if you were 
going to settle up here? 

Mr. Urrersrrom. A man needs 160. Out of 160 acres all of it would 
not be usable for farmland. 

Senator Barrett. Should he not have another block for pasturage in 
the event he wanted to run sheep or cattle? 

Mr. Urrersrrom. If you want a cattle range, then, of course, you 
have to have more rangeland, but I don’t think that the land is too 
adapted for cattle raising. We have too long a winter, except for 
dairy. 

Senator Barrerr. Has there ever been any classification made of 
these lands? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. Yes, sir. there has. The land-management offi 
has classification charts. 

Senator Barretrr. How many areas are there around here that are 
suitable for agricultural development, would you say? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. We have the western part of the Kenai Peninsula 
around Anchorage limited. We have the Susitna Flats and the 
Matanuska and all the way up the rail belt up to, on past Montana 
or nearly up to C urry, farmland in this district. 

Senator Ciements. If you have advocated statehood you mean to 
carry with that the giving to the State of Alaska sufficient land to 
permit the settlement of a great m imbe rr of people in Alaska and 
unless you received more th: an this 1 or 2 percent, why you would not 
favor statehood, would you? 

Mr. Urrerstrom. Statehood must have land. If you cannot work 
the land, then you are handicapped. 

Senator CLemMEnts. I wanted to be sure your statement covered both. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Utterstrom. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SHANNON, CITY MANAGER, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Suannon. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on In- 
sular and Interior Affairs, Delegate Bartlett, I am George Shannon, 
city manager of the city of Anchorage. I am a “Cheechako,” been 
here 10 months and prior to that in the State of Texas. I want to say 
something about statehood and the instructions of the city council. 
I want to develop three points and try to answer any questions you 
might have concerning city government and statehood. 

At present the right of self-government in Alaska cities is not 
founded on home-rule principles. Alaska cities are incorporated 
under enabling legislation of the Territorial legislature, which in 
turn is limited by the organic act. Under home rule the people of 
the cities can formulate their own charters, establish their own rules 
of local government procedure by local democratic process, thereby 
having the same democratic privilege that is exercised by most citizens 
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in the States. As Alaskan cities grow in size and have to meet more 
complex problems of serving their people in concentrated areas, the 
privilege of home rule becomes more and more a necessity. To meet 
these local problems, it is necessary to seek permissive legislation from 
the Territory, if the organic act can be interpreted to permit the 
legislature to grant such permission. Several examples on how this 
works adversely on Alaskan cities are: 

City-operated parking lots are not permissible without specific 
legislative authority. Methods of special improvement for district 
assessments proceedings cannot be altered to fit local situations. 
Special boards and authorities, such as a port authority, must be ap- 
proved by the Territorial legislature. Existing city planning, zoning, 
and subdivision procedures are limited and cannot fit every local 
situation without legislative approval. Now think what that means. 
These and many other local governmental problems remain unsolved 
because the specific local situation does not exist in the Territorial 
legislatures in other cities of the Territory; therefore, these problems 
cannot be of interest to a sufficient number of legislators or be of 
much concern to the United States. These local problems can be 
resolved by statehood when Alaska can act on charters of cities that 
permit home-rule government of cities. 

It has been long recognized that the grassroots of democracy is 
found in home-rule local government; yet in Alaska the government of 
cities cannot be founded on these true democratic principles. Under 
home rule the voters and qualified electors of the cities, the people who 
are on the scene, can govern themselves and regulate their special 
problems without bogging down legislative bodies, who have higher 
level decisions to determine that affect all the people of the State 
of Alaska, not just the people of one community. Home rule for 
Alaska and its cities as an end product of statehood should be a 
major consideration of the Congress. 

Without statehood, the relations between Alaskan cities and the 
Federal Government are unique. The city of Anchorage—I think 
this has been brought out before—has been investigating the building 
of a seaport. In talking with governmental officials, private dock 
contractors, and other experts, we have been reminded in several in- 
stances that what we need most in the development of a seaport is two 
Senators in Washington. This condition is further exemplified in 
the city’s apportionment of Federal grants-in-aid from APW funds 
and Public Law 139 funds, communities facilities assistance for de- 
fense-impact areas. Anchorage, because of its growth and the re- 
sultant overtaxing of its community facilities, can show the greatest 
need for these funds of any city in Alaska. Applications for projects 
were made, bonds voted for the city’s share, and facts presented to 
substantiate the need. Yet, to our amazement, Anchorage has been 
bypassed from time to time because other cities in need sent local 
delegations to Washington to push their particular projects. An- 
chorage did not send local delegations to present our applications. 
This failure to travel the long distance to Washington to present our 
cause personally to appropriate Federal departments and congres- 
sional committees resulted in Anchorage needs being minimized. It 
appears to us that truer evaluations of Alaska’s cities’ needs can better 
be accomplished through the knowledge of locally elected Congress- 
men who have voting power. They can best distinguish between a 
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“squeaking wheel” and the wheels that must be lubricated because of 
the heavy burdens that such wheels carry. 

The Congress of the United States now sets the bonded debt limi- 
tations for the city of Anchorage in Washington, D. C., because of 
the limitations set forth in the organic act. Even after obtaining 
congressional authority to create bonded indebtedness for munic ipal 

‘urposes, absence of statehood has imposed hardships on creating a 
ond market for the bonds of Alaskan cities. The city of Anchorage 
sold $1,150,000 in general obligation bonds on August 12 of this year 
after a public-bid opening. The interest rate paid was 5 percent. 
This rate was 2 percent higher interest rates than the municipal bond 
index showed for the same date. In order to sell these bonds, it was 
necessary to contract with a bond broker to conduct the sale. This 
broker employed the well-known financial analyst firm of Duff & 
Phelps to prepare an economic report on Anchorage. If you read 
this report that was prepared by an unbiased outside firm of expert 
economists, you will visualize the economic optimism they forecast for 
this city. You will also read their statement- 

All factors considered, it would appear to us that the city of Anchorage is in a 
comparatively sound financial position. 

With this type of report, it is difficult to understand why the city of 
Anchorage must pay 60 percent more for borrowed money than com- 
parable cities in the States. The bond buyers point out that bonds 
for cities in Territorial possessions are always higher than for cities 
of comparable financial conditions in the States. Duff & Phelps sup- 
port these comments in the following excerpts from their report. 

Now, this is the same quotation that Mr. Rasmuson gave this morn- 
ing but I want to repeat it because I think it is important that it be 
reemphasized in coming from outside people rather than from those 
of us who have statehood so close to our hearts. It is well to know 
what someone who has come in unbiasedly and examined our economic 
condition has to say about statehood and the area around Anchorage. 
I quote from the report: 

The greater Anchorage avea, one of the fastest growing areas under the 
American flag, has the largest concentration of population in the Territory of 
Alaska. Its rapid growth, however has presented many problems and has 
inspired much forward plaiming for stabilizing the long-range cconomy. So 
few of the facts concerning this area are generally known in the States except 
in very limited circles consisting of those who have done business in or visited 
the Territory with the resu)t that a serious dollar shortage exists. The Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and particularly the greater Anchorage area, could have a bril- 
liant future, but, if it is to prosper and develop its long-range economy, capital 
must be supplied not only by the Federal Government but by private investors 
in the States as well. This need of outside capital is further stressed in the 
conclusion of the report and the necessity for statehood to open the door to 
outside investors. 

Last, but not least, among the important factors which will influence the 
destiny of the greater Anchorage area is the Territory of Alaska’s being granted 
statehood. Anyone who reads the newspapers knows that in the past two legis- 
lative sessions in Washington much discussion has been given to the granting 
of statehood to both Alaska and Hawaii. Apparently not much headway has 
been made, particularly from the standpoint of Alaska’s obtaining statehood. 
It would appear that the proponents of the measure have been unable to get 
over to their colleagues the real importance of Alaska to our national economy 
and the true position that it occupies in our national defense. We are sure that 
continued efforts will be made in this regard and ultimately it is probable that 


success will result. With statehood we believe that the whole development 
program for the area could be accelerated, financing would become less of a prob- 
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lem, and the general economy of the area could soon be put on a more sound 
basis, 

You have heard our emotional appeals for statehood, all of which 
are well founded. You have heard how city government can be im- 
proved through statehood and the adoption of home-rule charters. 
In addition, you have accumulated a great deal of factual informa- 
tion. This report of outside economic experts supports these appeals 
for statehood for Alaska. The city of Anchorage presents it to your 
Senate statehood committee as an exhibit of factual information. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Shannon, were you born in ‘Texas ¢ 

Mr. SuHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. How far is it from here to Ketchikan, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Suannon. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Barrerr. I understand it is about 950 miles. Do you think 
there is anything to the rumor that the Senators and Representatives 
from Texas are going to vote against statehood for Alaska because 
Texas will be a small State after Alaska comes in? 

Mr. SHANNON. Sir? 

Senator ANperson. You answer that at your own peril, you un- 
derstand. 

Mr. SuHannon. I am sure I have Texas friends in the audience but 
until I joined the Navy I didn’t know there was anything else besides 
Texas. I never returned to Texas after the end of the war. The 
reason is, I thought California looked better. I have come to Alasks 
because Alaska looks much better than California. 

Senator Barrerr. I have traveled around Alaska. It looks pretty 
good to me, I will say that much to you. 
~ Mr. Suannon. I would like to hand this report in. 

(The report referred to (by Duff and Phelps) follows:) 














REPORT ON GREATER ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
(By Duff and Phelps, public utility security analysts, Chicago, Ill.) 
INTRODUCTION 


The Greater Anchorage area, one of the fastest growing areas under the Ameri- 
can flag, has the largest concentration of population in the Territory of Alaska. 
Its rapid growth, however, has presented many problems and has inspired much 
forward planning for stabilizing the long-range economy. So few of the facts 
concerning this area are generally known in the States except in very limited 
circles consisting of those who have done business in or visited the Territory, with 
the result that a serious dollar shortage exists. The Territory of Alaska, and 
particularly the Greater Anchorage area, could have a brilliant future, but, if it is 
to prosper and develop its long-range economy capital must be supplied not only 
by the Federal Government but by private investors in the States as well. 

The area has been hard pressed to keep up with the rapid growth in providing 
schools, utilities services, sanitary facilities, streets, and other services. Much 
financial help has been received from the Alaska Public Works, but the large vol- 
ume of badly needed improvements has made it necessary for the city and the 
school district to issue debt securities from time to time. It is now contemplated 
that the city of Anchorage will issue a total of $1,150,000 municipal bonds, of 
which $200,000 will be used for street paving, $600,000 for telephone-system im- 
provements, and $350,000 for providing library facilities. In addition, the school 
district proposes to issue $2,500,000 of school bonds. Starting on page 24 of this 
report will be found financial statistics on the city of Anchorage. We have also 
included, starting on page 30, a chapter on the independent school district, in which 
is shown pro forma debt per capita, assessed valuation, and the 1953-54 operat- 
ing budget. 
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Several months ago we were requested by financial agents for the city of An- 
chorage to make an economic study and report on the Greater Anchorage area. 
It was hoped that such a report would enable private investors in the States to 
vain a better picture of the area and an understanding of its possibilities and 
problems. In carrying out this assignment we visited several cities in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and spent about 3 weeks in the Anchorage area collecting informa- 
tion and getting the feel of its people. 

In the chapters of this report which follow we will try to present as best as we 
can the background of the city of Anchorage and its environs, as well as its prob- 
lems and possibilities for the future. Much data was collected during the course 
yf our investigation, and we should lixe to express our gratitude for the splendid 
cooperation received from the Alaska Development Board, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation of the United States Department of the Interior, the officials of the city of 
Anchorage, and the many civie and business organizations with which we came 
in contact. 

BACKGROUND OF THE GREATER ANCHORAGE AREA 


History records the fact that the famed English explorer, Capt. James Cook, on 
June 1, 1778, was the first white man to view the site on which Anchorage now 
stands. For many years, however, the whole ' erritory of Alaska was under 
foreign flags on it was not until 1867 that the Territory was purchased by the 
United States from Russia for $7,200,000 in cash 

There was very little development in the Anchorage area until 1915. During 
the previous year the Alaska Railroad bill had been signed by President Woodrow 
Wilson authorizing the construction of a railroad in the Territory to provide 
rccess to Alaska’s interior and to permit development of the Matanuska coal 
fields. In the spring of 1915 work was started on the railroad and there occurred 
almost overnight a big influx of people. Large numbers of workers, merchants, 
nd others emerged on the community from every boat entering the harbor. By 
July 4, 1915, it was estimated that the transient population numbered almost 
3,000, substantially all of which were living in tents lining the streets of the 
newly created townsite. 


This boom was to be shortlived, and after the United States entered World 


War I in 1917 the railroad working force was cut in half and many people 


returned to the States. Attention was turned to development of dock facilities 
at Seward rather than in Anchorage because of the deep water location of the 
latter and the shorter distance to Stateside ports. Nevertheless, Anchorage 
became the headquarters of the Alaska Railroad and lived a quiet existence 
thereafter as a railro: = town and supply center for a large area of Alaska until 
1935. Colonization of the Matanuska Valley was started that year, and about 
200 farming families an Minnesota, yencemaiia and Michigan were trans- 
planted into this frontier but fertile and beautiful valley. New impetus was 
given to the Anchorage area since the entire Territory had never been self 
sustaining and virtually all of the commodities of everyday life, except fish and 
game, had heretofore been imported from outside the Territory. It now appeared 
that at least a part of the subsistence of the inhabitants of Anchorage could be 
supplied from the farming operations in the Matanuska Valley. 

Hardly had the farming experiment gotten well under way when Anchorage 
became the object of widespread attention World War II was upon us and 
Anchorage’s strategie geographical position brought it into national prominence, 
It was selected as the defense headquarters in the Territory, and it is still head- 
quarters of the Alaskan Command. Again boom conditions prevailed, and this 
time there was something different and very real in back of it. There then 
started a growth which continued unabated until after the end of the war. In 
1940 Anchorage proper had an official recorded population of only 3,495 and 
there was not a great lot of development outside the city itself. During the war 
years, although there had been tremendous growth, it was difficult to estimate 
with accuracy the population at any given time. 

Following World War II some population shrinkage occurred in the area. 
Very shortly thereafter, however, world conditions became unsettled and the 
communistiec nations became a threat to our national security. More recognition 
was given to the strategic position of Anchorage in our national defense scheme 
and new technological developments and new concepts of polar strategy caused 
the Federal Government, Army, Air Force, and Navy to pour untold millions of 
dollars into the area. By 1950 Anchorage proper had reached a population of 
11.254 and the development outside the gity had been responsible for an addi- 
tional population of 8,178. As of April 1, 1953, a recheck was made of the popu- 
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lation, indicating 17,430 within the city and 44,500 inhabitants within the greater 
Anchorage area. In making this recent check all persons residing on military 
reservations were excluded. During the summer months there is a large influx 
of people into this area, many of whom are construction workers and many of 
whom take up permanent residence in the area. The recent estimate, however, 
excludes the summer influx and may be considered as representing the mini 
mum permanent population. 

The Alaska Railroad extends from Seward on the south to Fairbanks on the 
north a distance of about 470 miles. The area served by the railroad is known 
as the rail belt and it has always been tremendously rich in natural resources, 
but no great effort has ever been made to develop them on a commercial basis. 
Alaska lacked dollars, it lacked electric power, and it lacked cheap transporta 
tion. Government spending in the area continues at almost astronomical levels, 
but the people realize this cannot go on forever and plans must be made to build 
a stable long-range economy if a sizable segment of the present population is to 
be retained in the area after Government spending and construction subsides. 
This is true not only of the Anchorage area, but also for the whole of Alaska 
Later on in this report we shall comment to some length on what steps have 
already been taken and what steps are planned for the future to improve and 
stabilize the economy of the area and to supply its greatest needs—electric 
power, manufacturing industry, labor, and transportation. 


GENERAL STATISTICS ON GREATER ANCHORAGE 


The Territory of Alaska is divided into four political subdivisions officially 
called judicial divisions. Anchorage is situated in the third judicial division 
which comprises an area of approximately 140,031 square miles and had a 1950 
population of only 59,518. The city is located on the Knik Arm of Cook Inlet, 
an arm of the Pacific Ocean in the southwestern part of the main body of Alaska. 
It is about 1,840 statute miles by water through the inland passage route and 
about 1,520 miles by air northwest of Seattle. Actually Anchorage is farther 
west of Seattle than it is north, being almost as far west as the Hawaiian 
Islands. Another example of its position westward is that it is in the Alaska 
time zone, which is 2 hours slower than Pacific time, 4 hours slower than Chi- 
cago time, and 5 hours slower than New York time. Northerly, its latitude is 
almost the same as Helsinki, Finland. 

Anchorage has been described as the geographical center of Alaska. Actually, 
within a 800-mile radius are two-thirds of all the settlements in the Territory 
with a population of over 50 persons. It is about midway between Fairbanks 
and Kodiak (270 and 260 air miles respectively), and Skagway and Nome (723 
and 524 air miles, respectively). 

As already mentioned, the city is headquarters for the Alaska railroad. This 
is the only railroad of any consequence in the entire Territory and is owned 
and operated by the Federal Government. This railroad is the primary artery 
for the flow of supplies into Anchorage and Fairbanks, and for the Matanuska 
coal fields and colonization project. The rail belt is rich in natural resources 
such as basic metals, precious metals, coal, and timber, and we believe it is 
destined to play a very important part in the future economy of Anchorage. It 
is a surprise to the visitor in seeing for the first time the Alaska railroad, 
While it traverses some very rugged country, it is well constructed and oper- 
ates equipment one would expect to find only in the States. Much of its motive 
power is dieselized and modern streamlined passenger equipment is operated 
on regular schedules, 

While Anchorage has deep water port and limited dock facilities, these, as 
presently developed, are not of outstanding importance to the area. To begin 
with, Anchorage has one of the world’s highest tides with a 36-foot range. 
Furthermore, a considerable amount of shoaling is caused by the silt in Cook 
Inlet. Then, too, during about 4 months of the year ice flows clog the inlet 
to the extent that navigation is hampered. Consequently much of the freight 
tonnage is transferred at the port of Seward to the railroud which, of course, 
affects the already high freight rates. At the present time the local port fa- 
cilities are used mostly for unloading oil imported from California and cement 
from the Pacific Northwest. We are advised that freight rates for Anchorage 
are now among the highest in the world on a ton-mile basis. Recently the city 
of Anchorage had an engineering study made to determine the feasibility of 
developing its port facilities. Later on in this report we shall comment further 
on the conclusions of the engineers as*well as what might be done in the future 
regarding the currently high freight rates. 
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In addition to the freight handled through the local port and by the Alaska 
Railroad, growing tonnages are trucked in. Anchorage is situated on the Glenn 
Highway, a hard surfaced road which connects with the Richardson and Tok 
Highways and ultimately with the Alaska Highway at Tok Junction about 
36 miles from Anchorage. By highway, Anchorage is approximately 2,500 miles 
from the Montana-Canadian border and about 2,630 miles from Great Falls, 
Mont. Despite the great distances necessary to reach Anchorage by highway, 
there is an ever-growing amount of traffic over these highway routes, including 
oth trucking operations and tourists. Of great importance in the transportation 
economy of Anchorage is the airplane. The city is one of the world’s important 
ir terminals. To begin with, the geographical location of Anchorage makes 
t a desirable refueling and supply stop on the commercial flights to the Orient 
ver the northern route. It is also highly important in military air transpor- 
ation. The distances in Alaska are great and transportation facilities other 
than aircraft are limited. As a consequence, Anchorage is probably one of the 
nost air-minded cities in the world. Many of its citizens own and fly their 
own planes and there are a large number of commercial airlines, large and 
mall, operating out of the area 

During the course of our stay in Anchorage, we attended a luncheon at which 
in official of the Civil Aeronautics Board told of the progress being made in air 
ransportation in the Anchorage area. This official reported that air-cargo 
onnage in Alaska is 100 times greater than that of the States and that the 
ratio of air passengers is 14 times greater and airmail is 46 times greater than 
nthe States. He further reported that, within Alaska, the airlines carry 205,000 
passengers a year. In addition to the intraterritorial air-passenger traffic, 
this official of the CAB cited the tremendous airlift between Seattle and 
(Anchorage which transports between 100,000 and 200,000 passengers annually. 
We were somewhat surprised to learn that the CAB has only one branch office 
in all the world, that being in Anchorage. Certificates for operation of air 
service to the Orient, now held by Northwest Airlines, are to expire this year. 
Recently hearings have been held in Washington where it developed that there 
was much competition among some of the major airlines to obtain the Orient 
franchise. Regardless of which line or lines emerge the victor, it is almost 
certain that the schedules as well as the equipment will be improved. Bven 
now it is possible to fly from Seattle by Northwest Airlines, which provides non- 
stop stratocruiser service in only about 6 hours’ time. 

Since 1938 the city-owned and operated Merrill Field served as the principal 
base of all civil air operations in the Anchorage area. In addition, Elmendorf 
Field, operated by the United States Air Force, handled the overflow and the 
large commercial planes requiring extra long runways, as well as a large volume 
of military air traffic. Recently, however, a new and most modern airport was 
completed outside Anchorage, which is known as International Airport. This 
field is equipped to handle the largest aircraft in commercial use today and 
most of the commercial air traffic has been transferred to International Airport. 

According to statistics furnished us, 67.4 percent of Alaska’s total air work- 
load originates in the Anchorage area. We are also advised that there are 
more licensed private pilots per capita in the Anchorage area than in any other 
place in the world. Undoubtedly Anchorage’s position in the air transportation 
industry is well established. It will probably always be an important hub on 
the oriental routes, and polar flights to north European countries already in the 
development stage will likely make use of the Anchorage facilities. Long after 
military construction stops, air transportation will remain as an important 
segment in the economy of the Anchorage area. 

There is much misconception concerning the climate of the Anchorage area. 
It is definitely not in the frozen Arctic waste as so many people in the States 
believe. Actually the climate is little different than in our Northern States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, or Michigan. Weather Bureau records indicate an averag 
temperature of 11.2° F. in February and 57° F. in June, with a record maximum of 
92° and a record minimum of —36°. Summers are mild, and, while it is only 3 to 
4 months between the last spring frost and the first fall frost, the summer days 
are long with almost perpetual daylight. The last snowfall of any consequence 
usually occurs in April, and the first fall of snow in October, usually around 
the 19th. In July, Anchorage has more than 19 hours of sunshine possible every 
day, 18 hours in June, and 17 hours in August. An annual affair in the com- 
munity is a midnight baseball game played in July without lights. Thus the 
shortness of the growing season is offset by the extremely long periods of sum- 
mer sunshine and almost total lack of summer darkness. 
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Average total precipitation is 14.6 inches annually, 
58.4 inches. When we arrived in Anchorage early in October we found the 
climate little different than we had left in Seattle. Many flowers were still 
in bloom and truck garden vegetables were still being harvested. Thus we are 
convinced that climate should not be a detriment to Anchorage’s forward progress, 
The same cannot be said of all of Alaska, of course. As one travels north into 
the interior greater extreme in weather is found. For example, at Fairbanks, 
only 270 air-miles north, minimum winter temperatures of as much as 65° to 70 
below zero occur, and extreme summer temperatures sometimes reach 100 

There can be no denial that the principal contribution to the economy and to 
the income of the greater Anchorage area, and in fact the force responsible for 
the large and modern city that Anchorage is today, is the military operations 
located nearby. The construction of defense facilities in Alaska has cost our 
Federal Government about $465 million since 1950, including some $240 million of 


construction now under contract or definitely scheduled for the current 
year. It 


and average snowfall is 


fiscal 
is obvious, upon seeing the two major military installations in the 
Anchorage area, that much of this money was spent here. Fort Richardson, 
which is located a short distance out of the city, was started shortly after the 
first Army troops arrived in Anchorage in 1940 and Elmendorf Field was started 
shortly thereafter. As a part of the unification program of the Armed Forces, 
the Alaskan Command was created in 1947 and Anchorage was designated as its 
headquarters. Construction at both these 
almost constantly ever since, 

While we were unable to obtain any recent 


installations has been carried on 


figures, it was reported that in 
1951 Fort Richardson had a plant value of $98 million and Elmendorf Field a 
value of about $35,378,000. This makes the 1951 value of these 2 installations 
alone $133,378,000, and that was some 2 years ago. Now, we are sure, the value 
would be well over $150 million and probably closer to $200 million. 

The military strength at the 2 Anchorage area installations was not obtain- 

able, but we are advised that in 1951 approximately 8,800 persons, including 
service and civilian personnel and their families, lived outside the military reser- 
vations. Even this figure is probably somewhat increased by now. If we were 
to assume that the number is now increased to 10,000, a segment representing 
about 221% percent of the total population of the Greater Anchorage area is 
represented by people directly dependent on the military for their livelihood 
which is also the reason for their residing in the area. 
Certainly no one expects military construction to continue unabated in the 
area, It just cannot go on indefinitely, although we would expect to see the 
operation of these installations continue at a high level for many years. There- 
fore, the military will probably go on being one of the major contributors to the 
economy of the area, at least for a considerable time in the future. Many of the 
construction workers are only in the Territory from spring to fall, and, while 
their total disappearance would be felt by the merchants, the overall basic effect 
on the economy should not be disastrous. Other kinds of economy must and 
undoubtedly will be developed, thus providing employment for the many who 
may wish to remain in the area and to attract still more people. 

By and large, the permanent residents of this area, particularly those respon- 
sible for the business and civie developments, are a young and energetic group. 
It is said that the area is populated by a group of people whose average age will 
not exceed 40. They have visions and with outside financial help will in time 
develop a more diversified and stable economy. 

This area is woefully lacking from the standpoint of being able to feed itself. 
In the entire third judicial division embracing more than 140,000 square miles 
there was, in 1950, only 371 farms with an average size of 1,081 acres. This 
represents only 0.4 percent of the total land area in the third division. Of 
course much of this area is of rugged mountainous terrain and wasteland. In 
1949 the total value of all farm products sold in the third division amounted 
to only $980,778 which is 62.4 percent of the total value of the agricultural pro- 
duction in the whole of Alaska. Of the foregoing total value of farm products 
sold, all crons sold constitute $373,961 or 38.1 percent, and livestock and livestock 
products $606,817 or 61.9 percent. Principal crops sold are Irish potatoes and 
other field crops with a value of $274,674; vegetables with a total value of 
$67,930: fruits and berries with a value of $21,626: and small grains and hay 
with a value of $9,731. Thus it is apparent that the principal farm crop har- 
vested and sold in this area is by far Irish potatoes, with a 1949 harvest of 
158,286 bushels. Important fruits grown are raspberries and strawberries. 
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As revealed by the foregoing figures, agricultural pursuits in this area are 
rather largely confined to dairying, cattle raising, and the production of other 
livestock products. The 1950 census of agriculture reports that the 1949 total 
value of livestock and livestock products sold was $606,817. Of this total, 
$359,878 represents the value of dairy products sold, $144,550 the value of poultry 
and poultry products sold, and the balance the value of wool and other livestock 
products, 

While the quantities of farm products presently being grown are by far inade 
quate to support the people of the Anchorage area, what are grown are of 
unusual size and quality. Because of the long periods of sunshine and daylight 
during the growing season, such things as cabbages weighing 50 pounds per 
head and extremely large strawberries of luscious flavor are common Vhile 
there are several farms in the valley extending north of Anchorage which 
specialize in truck farming, most of the farms in the area are in the Matanuska 
Valley about 50 miles to the north, and these specialize in dairying and poultry 
raising. Milk production, which is confined largely to grade A products, is by 
far inadequate to supply the needs of the area. Thus canned milk, both fresh and 
condensed, is imported from the States in large quantities. So are fresh and 
frozen poultry, eggs, and meat imported from the States, large quantities of 
which are flown in daily. 

The development of farming in Alaska is only just started. In order to even 
begin to develop farming to the extent that very much of the requirements 
of the people in the greater Anchorage area can be supplied, much more land 
will have to be cleared. There is a large amount of rich valley land available, 
but clearing presents somewhat of a problem. Nevertheless, farming operations 
are expanding constantly in the Matanuska Valley and Palmer, the principal 
tuwn in the valley, is becoming more and more prosperous. 

Because virtually everything required in everyday life must be shipped long 
distances from the States, living costs in the Anchorage area are quite substan- 
tially higher than in the States. Wages are likewise much higher than in the 
States and, in fact, the wage differential, particularly in the building trades, is 
undoubtedly greater than in the cost of living. Despite the fact that Alaskan 
residents are subject to the same Federal income tax rates as residents of the 
States and no credit is allowed for the excessive living costs, the Alaskan 
workers seem to do very well financially. High wage rates are another thing 
that must be adjusted in the development of a long-term economy and undoubt 
edly will be, to some extent at least, when the large scale emergency construction 
subsides. 


THE CITY OF ANCHORAGE 


The city of Anchorage, with its estimated present population of 17,430, is the 
largest city in the Territory of Alaska. It is a commercial, residential, and 
business center, and is the central distribution and wholesaling point for an 
area of more than 100,000 square miles. This is a modern and progressive city, 
although it has been handicapped by an extreme case of growing pains. Besides 
a commercial and business center, it ranks among the world’s most important 
aviation centers and is the location of scores of Government offices. The city 
manager-council form of government provides what we believe to be excellent 
municipal management. The present city manager, while having been in Alaska 
only since last October, has had considerable experience in management of 
rfipidly growing communities. Before going to Anchorage, Mr. George C. Shan- 
non occupied a similar position as city manager at Oxnard, Calif., which for some 
time had been undergoing rapid growth. The 6 councilmen, each of which is 
elected for a 3-year term, are all local businessmen, as is the mayor. who is elected 
for a 2-year term. Utility services are provided within the city and to some 
extent in adjacent unincorporated areas by a municipally owned and operated 
electric system, a good water system, sanitary sewer system, and by a completely 
modern automatic telephone system. Mass transportation is provided by a 
privately owned and well-equipped bus system which serves the greater Anchorage 
area. 

The city has one of the highest rated fire departments in the Territory which 
is exceptionally well trained and equipped. The police force is likewise well 
trained and efficient. The seat of the municipal government is the city hall 
built in 1986. This building presents a pleasing appearance and is constructed 
of reinforced concrete. The municipal government has necessarily grown with 
the community and, while the city hall was probably more than adequate at the 
time it was built, it now is seriously overcrowded. Actually the city has under 
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consideration the renting of office space for some of its departmental operations 
and ultimately the city hall will have to be enlarged. 

At this point it might be of interest if we were to give some descriptive com- 
ment on the various municipal utility operations which contribute substantially 
to meeting the cost of local government. 

The city operates directly the electric distribution system and retail sales of 
electric energy within the city, as well as in parts of the adjacent unincorporated 
suburban areas. Other parts of the suburban areas are served by an REA coop- 
erative known as the Chugach Electric Association and the Alaska Railroad 
currently supplies its own electric energy requirements. Still other minor parts 
of the suburban areas are served by a small privately owned electric system. 
The large military installations in the area supply their own electrical require- 
ments from a series of Government-owned steam plants. The city-owned electric 
distribution system is modern in most every respect and includes an extensive 
and up-to-date mercury vapor street lighting system comprising 440 standards 
with 200 more to be installed this year. At the end of 1952, the city books show a 
gross investment of $1,749,262 in this electric distribution system. Depreciation 
reserve is shown in the amount of $88,227, leaving a net book value of $1,661,035. 

The power supply for the city is furnished by a separate municipally owned 
corporation, the Anchorage Public Utilities. This is a rather unusual situation 
whereby a municipality created a separate corporation to acquire the electric 
production and transmission system formerly owned by private interests and 
which supplied the power requirements of the city’s distribution system. This 
acquisi tion was made in 1948 at which time the city advanced $100,000 in cash 

representing its equity in the new corporation) and the balance of the total 
purchase price of $1 million was raised by the sale of general obligation bonds 
which were direct obligations of the city itself. Plants of the Anchorage Public 
Utilities include a 2,000 kilowatt hydroelectric project at Eklutna, about 30 
miles north of Anchorage, which is operated under Federal Power Commission 
license. There are also 8 diesel-electric generating stations, 1 located at the 
site of the hydro plant and the other 2 within the city of Anchorage. These 3 
diesel plants have an aggregate installed capacity of 7,836 kilowatts. There is 
also a unique steam plant with a firm capacity of about 3,500 kilowatts. This 
consists of the stern half of a T—2 tanker which was broken in two in the Bering 
Sea. It was purchased by the city from War Assets Administration and towed 
to Anchorage where it was run aground in Sackett’s Harbor within sight of 
downtown Anchorage. It is well equipped with General Electric equipment and 
has facilities for using sea water for condenser cooling as well as for boiler 
makeup. While this plant is somewhat of a monstrosity as a base load generat- 
ing station, there is no doubt that it has proven of great value in enabling the 
city to meet its electric power demand. 

The electric demand of the municipally owned system has expanded so rapidly 
that it has been necessary to install in the diesel plants any kind of units which 
could be obtained quickly. As a result about 88 percent of the present diesel 
eapacity consists of war surplus, high speed rebuilt engines which had prev- 
iously been used in marine service. The remaining diesel units are old, slow- 
speed engines and were acquired as a part of the Anchorage Public Utilities’ 
purchase. In December 1951 a system peak of 11,300 kilowatts was reached and 
was carried on the generating equipment as it presently exists less two 1,000 
kilowatt diesel units installed in 1952. The load was growing constantly and 
there was much concern about the city’s ability to carry a much greater peak 
without adding substantially to its power-production system. There was al- 
ready under construction at Eklutna Lake near the site of the city’s hydro plant 
a new hydroelectric project with an estimated firm capacity of about 30,000 
kilowatts. This project was being constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and it was only recently that the city received any assurance that it would be 
able to purchase firm power from this project upon its completion at reasonable 
rates. In addition, a new coal-burning steam plant located within the city 
limits of Anchorage was put on the line last winter as a joint project of the 
Chugach Electric Association and the Alaska Railroad. This steam plant is of 
modern design and has a steam-electric generating capacity of 10,550 kilowatts, 
plus a diesel-electric capacity of 1,700 kilowatts. Before completion of this 
steam plant substantially all of the load of the co-op and the railroad was car- 
ried on the city’s system. Arrangements have been made whereby the Bureau 
of Reclamation will take over the operation of this steam plant when its Eklutna 
project is put into service, and the steam plant will be used for firming up 
the hydro capacity. 
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The city of Anchorage had practically completed the engineering design for 
a new 7,500-kilowatt steam plant of its own to cost between $5,500,000 and 
$4 million. It had even gone so far as to let contracts for some of the equipment 
which would require many months in manufacture. A study made last fall, 
together with some more authentic and specific information obtained from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, however, proved the inadvisability of proceeding with 
the construction of this plant, and we are now advised that the city has aban- 
doned the project. The Federal Government is expected to enter into a contract 
with the city for supplying it with 16,000 kilowatts of firm eleciric power from 
its Eklutna project upon its completion in 1954. The presently installed gener- 
ating capacity of Anchorage Public Utilities would probably be able to carry 
the peak load of the city’s system during 1953 and 1954, particularly since the 
Chugach Electric Association and Alaska Railroad load, which in 1951 aggregated 
3.000 kilowatts, was transferred to the Knik Arm steam plant, thus relieving 
the city’s system of the responsibility of carrying it. Nevertheless the Bureau 
of Reclamation has informed the city that it will give it priority on 3,000 kilo 
watts from Knik Arm steam plant as an interim or emergency safeguard. Nego 
tiations are now under way by which the Federal Government will acquire 
Anchorage Public Utilities’ 2,000-kilowatt Eklutna hydro plant for operating in 
conjunction with its new larger Eklutna project. Terms of the acquisition by 
the Government presently under consideration appear to be quite favorable to 
the city. 

It would appear at this point that one of the big problems with which An- 
chorage has been faced will soon be solved. That is, an adequate supply of 
electric power with which to meet the evergrowing demands of the area. It 
would also appear that the contracts now in the formative stages with the 
Bureau of Reclamation will result in a reduction in power costs to the end 
that the city can reduce its presently high rates. 

The city of Anchorage owns and operates a modern telephone system which 
has been converted to automatic dial. Connections with the Alaska Communi- 
cations Service are provided for rendering long distance toll service to most 
points in Alaska and the States. Alaska Communications Service is operated by 
the Army Signal Corps and, while it constitutes the only means of long-distance 
communications in the Territory, it is well operated and renders good service. 

Like all other city utility services in the Anchorage area, the municipal tele 
phone system has had to be enlarged almost constantly. The central office equip- 
ment at the time of our inspection consisted of 3,000 lines of relaymatie equip 

ent manufactured by Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. In addition to the 
3,000 lines of relaymatic equipment in service, an additional 1,000 lines of like 
equipment was being installed and has since been placed in operation, so we are 
advised. This central office, together with the telephone department’s operating 
and commercial offices, are housed in an attractive brick building which was 
completed in 1949 at a cost of $175,000. This building is located some distance 
from the downtown business section and is, incidentally, 1 of only 2 brick build- 
ings in the city. 

The outside plant is modern in most every respect and contains considerable 
quantities of both aerial and underground cable. This telephone system last 
year served 8,800 stations and handled an average of 87,000 calls per day, or an 
average of almost 10 calls per station, a large percentage of which were stateside 
calls. The city employs 69 people and operates a fleet of 20 trucks in the tele- 
phone department. At the end of 1952 it had a gross investment in the telephone 
system of $2,930,473. Against this gross investment a reserve for depreciation 
in the amount of $249,758 had been accrued, leaving a net book cost of $2,680,715. 

Many problems are presented in the operation of this telephone system. The 
city has grown so rapidly and residential building, which has gone forward at 
rapid pace, has not followed a pattern which would ordinarily be expected 
There have, of course, been the usual subdivision developments, but, then, too, 
many large apartment buildings have been constructed in areas in which it was 
thought were fully developed from the standpoint of telephone service coverage. 
This necessitated larger cable and rebuilding of much of the outside plant system. 
Considerable money has been spent in an effort to provide telephone service to 
the entire greater Anchorage area, and undoubtedly it will be necessary to 
continue making comparatively large expenditures for some time to come. In 
addition to the muncipally owned telephone system, Elmendorf Field is served 
by a Government-owned system comprising 5,000 stations, Fort Richardson by 
a Government-owned system comprising 3,000 stations, and the Alaska Railroad, 
the CAA, the Alaska Communications System, and other large telephone users 
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have 1,420 telephone stations not included in the 8,800 stations previously men- 
tioned as being served by the Anchorage municipal system. The Alaska Com- 
munications System handles all long-distance calls originating or terminating 
in the Anchorage area through a 17-position manually operated board. The 
ACS operator is able to dial direct into any subscriber’s line in the Anchorage 
exchange, and only the billing and collecting of toll charges is handled by the city. 

The water supply for the city of Anchorage is taken from Ship Creek at a 
point 8 miles above the city. A small impounding dam is located here which 
is owned by the Army. From this reservoir water flows through 28,500 feet 
of 24-inch wood-stave pipe and 14,930 feet of steel pipe to the distribution 
system, There is a 28,500-gallon suction storage well at the pump station with 
additional gravity flow from a seepage gallery near the pump station to the 
suction storage well. The distribution system operates at average 


pressures 
of 58 pounds and is constructed of 


vood-stave, steel, and asbestos-cement pipe. 
rhere are 182 hydrants in the system. This municipally owned water system 
serves, addition to the incorporated community, certain adjacent suburban 
areas including Spenard, and other developments near the city limits. Like all 
other municipal utility systems, it has been necessary to spend rather sizable 
sums of money on the water system to keep up with the growth. Most of the 
extensions and improvements made in recent years, however, have been financed 
through grants and advances from Alaska Public Works. There is now an 
application under Public Law 139 for funds from the Alaska Public Works to 

nance the construction of a purification plant at an estimated cost of about 
$1,700,000. There are also other applications with the Alaska Public Works 
for funds and still others which have already been approved for the construction 
of extensions to the system. 





4 } 


n ora 


re has several new schools and is building others as rapidly as is 
possible. The school system is excellent and is consolidated with the Anchor- 
age Independent School District. The population throughout the greater An 
horage area has grown so rapidly that it has been impossible to build schools 
fast enough to take care of the growth. As an example of the critical situation 
at the time of our visit to Anchorage the schools were being operated on a shift 
systen some classes lasting until 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening. This was still 
not adequate and a 38-shift system with school lasting as late as 11 p. m. had 
rgested as a possibility for the next school year. The school situation 
the most critical with which Anchorage has 
made to handle the situation as best possible. 

Work was recently started on a new high school to contain 38 classrooms, a 
library to seat 300, and a cafeteria to seat 800. Classrooms will include special 
facilities for chemistry, physics, biology, and general science laboratories. <A 
domest science section will be included which will incorporate eight unit kitch- 
nd a large sewing room. There will 


been faced, but every effort 


] as hes n 


also be provided special classrooms 
photography, journalism, commercial courses, ceramics, and art. 





future ex 
ensions ontemplated include a gymnasium and an auditorium to seat 2,000 
persons, including a large stage and dressing rooms. We recently reviewed the 
1953-4 fiscal vear budget of the Anchorage Independent School District, which 
indicates that the cost of operating all departments of the educational system 
will be substantially increased over the previous year. Additional 
ade on the school district starting on page 30. 
As the population of Anchorage increased, its importance as a financial 
enter for the trade area likewise increased. At the present time there are 
t financial institutions in the community, 2 of which are national 


comment 1s 


banks and 


are Territorial banks. There is no question but what Anchorage is the financial 
capital of Alaska, with more than 50 percent of all bank deposits in the Territory 
heir n the city’s banking houses. 

A tabulation showing the tremendous growth which has been experienced by 


Anchorage’s financial institutions between June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1952, 
is shown below. 
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This tabulation shows the aggregate total 


assets, deposits, and loans and 
discounts for the four Anchorage financial 


ag institutions. Between June 30, 
1945, and June 30, 1952, the total assets of the 4 banks increased 233 percent 
with an almost exact ratio in total deposits. One thing revealed in the fore- 
going tabulation of consideration significance, we believe, is the fact that 
in 1945 to $17,192,735 in 1952, 
an increase ratio of 969 percent, which indicates the confidence of the local 
banks in the future of the area 

Receipts of the Anchorage past office in 1951 amounted to $621,000, and in 
1952 the postmaster advised us that, for the first time in history, they would 
exceed $1 million. In 1939 gross receipts were only $26,000. We were further 
dvised that parcel-post work in the Anchorage post office is about 10,000 
times more than in a normal stateside city the size of Anchorage. 


ans and discounts increased from $1,837,169 


One of the great surprises to the visitor first arriving in Anchorage is the size 
and permanency of construction of many of the newer buildings. There are a 
number of large apartment projects which have been completed within the past 
3 or 4 years, 2 of which are 14 stories in height All of the newer apartment 
ind business buildings in the community are constructed of reinforced concrete. 
Although cement must be imported from the States, the immediate area around 
Anchorage is rich in deposits of excellent concrete aggregates. Since there are 
no brick manufacturing plants in the area, the importation from the States 
of brick results in substantially higher construction costs than reinforced con- 
rete made with local aggregates While such local 
satisfactory for concrete construction, they are to 
voleanie ash and result in seasoned concrete 


aggregates are completely 

a large extent deposits of 
with a dark dray color. In the 
photographic appendix to this report will be found views of some of the newer 
buildings in the Anchorage area which will give tl 
irchitecture and perma ( or construct 


he reader an idea of the modern 
nstruction which has been employed in de- 
veloping the new modern city. 


Anchorage is the home of a new $4,500,000 hospital and nurses’ quarters 
constructed by the Alaska Native Ser 


rvice. There is also a public hospital 
equipped with a total of 86 beds and 20 bassinets. According to the defense 
mpact on population as estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Anchorage 
s entitled to an additional 45 hospital beds at public expense under Public 
Law 139. 

Anchorage is Alaska’s leader in retail 


sales as well as in the related service 
trades. 


In fact, retail sales in Anchorage exceed the total for the entire first, 
second, and fourth judicial divisions. Stores in Anchorage are well stocked. 
Che many grocery and meat markets carry a complete line of practically all 
varieties of fresh fruits, vegetables, and meats, much of which is flown from 
the States daily. There is a number of large general merchandise and ready- 
to-wear stores which are stocked with the very latest styles and highest quality 
merchandise. In fact, one can purchase ladies’ ready-to-wear clothing of a 
quality and advanced style which would ordinarily be found only in the larger 
metropolitan centers in the States. Of course prices are higher than in the 
States, but the volume of sales is comparatively high. 


The city has 17 hotels including 2 quite modern ones. The new Westward 
Hotel is of reinforced concrete construction throughout and is decorated and 
furnished in modern decor. There are many amusement places, including two 
new and very up-to-date theaters. The Fourth Avenue theater is exeptionally 
luxurious. It is reputed to be as fine as any theater on the Pacific coast for its 
size. 

There is much more culture in Anchorage than anyone could conceive without 


visiting the area. Several restaurants and deluxe night clubs serve as fine a 
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meal as can be obtained any place. Many of the citizens prefer to dress for 
dinner, and it is a common sight to visit some of the better restaurants where 
one party will be in formal attire and perhaps at the very next table will be 
seated a party in woodsmen’s dress. There is actually less class distinction here 
than in any place we have ever visited. It is also common practice for many 
of the people to hold formal gatherings in their homes. The city has a 50-piec 
symphony orchestra which is well supported. About 35 churches of all denomi- 
nations have been established in the area, some of which are not as yet fully 
finished. 

Few of the streets in Anchorage are as yet paved. The city has, however, 
a substantial paving program, and over the next few years several millions of 
dollars will have to be spent for that purpose. Residential and commercial 
building is going forward unabated and recently a large mortgage loan com 
pany in the Pacific Northwest opened up a branch office in Anchorage. A con- 
siderable amount of private stateside capital is being poured into the area to 
the extent that there appears to be no letup on the housing program. Housing 
is one of the city’s greatest shortages. All of the city and surrounding area 
is not laid out with neat and modern houses and apartments. In fact, there 
are still untold thousands living in tar-paper shacks even in the shadows of 
towering new apartment buildings. This is a condition which is being alleviated 
as rapidly as new housing developments can be completed and they are sold or 
rented immediately. 

Today Anchorage is a thriving and busy city striving to provide the hordes 
of people who have emerged on it with modern living quarters and to make 
the city a good place in which to live. The residents, as pointed out earlier, are 
enthusiastic and have visions of building a model city which will surpass any- 
thing north of Seattle. They look for further growth and visualize ultimately 
a city with a population of 75,000. It is our opinion, however, that achievement 
of this goal will depend on how soon Government construction and spending 
subsidies and how soon and to what extent a more stable long-range economy 
ean be built. 


PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPING A SOUND ECONOMY FOR THE FUTURE 


General.—Before discussing the prospects for developing a sound and more 
diversified future economy for the Anchorage area we should like to make some 
brief comment on what is taking place generally in the Territory of Alaska 
Some time ago the Alaska Development Board was created to not only publicize 
the natural resources and advantages offered to industry in the Territory, but 
to promote the establishment of new industries and to promote the exploitation 
of the great wealth of natural resources in Alaska. In the board’s report to 
the Governor of Alaska and the Territorial legislature dated December 31, 1952, 
it was mentioned “Today Alaska stands on the threshold of its greatest series 
of expansions. The postwar surge of industrial growth in America and in- 
dustry’s need of raw products have begun to reach Alaska. There has been an 
awakening on the part of United States and foreign industry to the tremendous 
Alaskan timber, mineral, and power potential.” It is estimated that there are 
80 billion board-feet of commercial spruce and hemlock with an average annual 
value of sawmill cut of about $9 million available in the Territory. There are 
tremendous possibilities for furthering the development of agriculture. Prac 
tically every mineral in commercial use is known to be present among the re- 
sources of Alaska. Furthermore, there has been much exploration recently 
in regard to petroleum and natural gas and this will probably become an im- 
portant segment in the future economy of the Territory. Ane of Alaska’s greatest 
resources is its waterpower and potential hydroelectric development sites. The 
fishing indutry is now perhaps the most important of all industries, and the 
salmon, halibut, herring, shrimp, and other catch has an average annual value 
of about $90 million. Fur seal, mink, beaver, muskrat, ete., have an average 
annual value of about $4,700,000. 

One of the major industrial developments lying ahead for Alaska is the Taiya 
project of the Aluminum Co. of America. This $400 million industry, to be built 
in the valley at the head of the Taiya Inlet near Skagway, will begin as soon as 
water rights now under negotiation with Canada have been completely settled. 
It is proposed to develop the hydroelectric site, which will generate 800,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power, sufficient to produce ultimately 400,000 tons of aluminum 
annually. A new plant of the Alaska Plywood Corp. at Juneau, costing about 
$1,200,000 and employing 120 men, will produce 3 million square feet of plywood 
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monthly. It is further likely that the capacity of this plant will be doubled at a 
later date. Also, several new sawmills are planning operations in various parts 
of Alaska. Another important industry moving into Alaska is the pulp industry. 
Construction was started last year on the Territory's first big pulp mill near 
Ketchikan. This plant, costing approximately $46 million, is scheduled to start 
production in 1954 at the rate of 325 tons per day initially and 550 tons per day 
later. The venture will employ 750 people and support an overall population of 
3,300 in the immediate area. Thus, it would appear that stateside industry is 
now looking to Alaska more and more as a source of raw products and as a site 
for industrial expansion. 

Electric power.—Before any large-scale industry can be developed in the An- 
chorage area adequate low-cost electric power must be made available. We 
already mentioned that the United States Bureau of Reclamation had under con- 
struction a 30,000-kilowatt hydroelectric development at Eklutna, approximately 
}) miles north of Anchorage, which it expects to put into operation late in 1954. 
rhis plant, however, will do little more than relieve the present situation, provid- 
ing practically nothing of consequence for large-scale industrial development. 
In addition, much exploration has been done in the area locating sites for future 
hydroelectric developments. 

Last fall a reconnaissance survey was completed and a report filed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, United States Department of the Interior, on the hydro- 
electric development potentialities of the Susitna River Basin. The mouth of the 
Susitna River lies across Cook Inlet from Anchorage and covers a vast area to the 
north. The Bureau of Reclamation proposes an ultimate plan contemplating 11 
hydroelectric plants with an aggregate installed capacity of 1,249,000 kilo 
watts, with average annual firm production of 6,180 million killowatt-hours and 
nonfirm production of 336 million kilowatt-hours. Initial development would be 
the Devil Canyon project, on the main arm of the Susitna, 12 miles above the 
Gold Creek station on the Alaska Railroad. Here a 500-acre dam would permit 
initial installation of three 65,000-kilowatt generating units (195,000 kilowatts 
aggregate capacity). Annual output of this station would be 970 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm power and 240,000 kilowatt-hours of nonfirm power. With construc- 
tion of Denali Reservoir as a second step, the capacity of this 1 plant could be 
nereased to 390.000 kilowatts, with an annual production of 1,850 million kilo- 
watt-hours of firm power and 200 million kilowatt-hours of nonfirm power. 

Development of this project would not only provide large quantities of low- 
cost hydroelectric power to the greater Anchorage area as well as to the entire 
rail belt, but would open up for development vast acreages of fertile farming land. 
Of course the development of this project is in the preliminary stages and no 
appropriations have as yet been made other than for the reconnaissance surveys. 
Chis is a project that cannot be developed by private capital without an estab 
lished market, and the responsibility therefore must fall upon the Federal Gov 
ernment. its development would open up many potentialities for industry in 
the area and would accelerate the exploitation of many kinds of mining and 
timber production in the rail belt. 

In addition, there are numerous other hydroelectric development sites within 
reasonable distance of the Greater Anchorage area In fact, it is believed that 
nearly one-fifth of all hydroelectric power potential in Alaska is located in this 
area. Investigations made by the Bureau of Reclamation indicate that this 
potential, if fully developed, would be capable of producing more than 81% billion 
kilowatt-hours of low-cost electric power annually. 

Establishment of industry in the Greater Anchorage area to utilize large quan- 
tities of low-cost electric power would make the development of the large poten- 
tial in the area economically feasible. Such development would go far to make 
the area self-supporting and would result in a reduction in transportation costs 
by providing outbound cargo in the form of manufactured products and reduce 
living costs. 

Petroleum and natural gas.—We shall next discuss the potentialities for the 
development of petroleum and natural-gas production in the Greater Anchorage 
area, not because it is second in importance in the area’s future economy, but 
because of the widespread and intense interest taken recently in oil exploration. 
At the present time intensive exploration of petroleum possibilities are underway 
by some of the major oil companies as well as by certain governmental agencies. 

The presence of oil in Alaska has been known for almost 100 years but drilling 
has been limited. There are, however, a substantial number of oil and gas leases 
held hy individuals and corporations. The possible oilfields throughout the 
Territory have been rather well charted by geologists and one of the most promis- 
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ing lies for a distance of 250 miles along the east shore of Cook Inlet just south 
of Anchorage. It is this potential field that is now receiving most of the atten- 
tion and it is expected that drilling will be started soon. 

Alaska’s consumption of oil, all of which is now shipped in from California, 
is growing daily and the discovery of a substantial oilfield in the Anchorage area 
would lend much to its economy It would not appear that such a possibility 
is just a drenm and the indications for success would seem promising. For 
several months crews from Shell, Standard, and other major oil companies have 
been headquartering in Anchor: From February through August more than 
61 square miles in Alaska were taken up through 45 separate oil and gas leases 
Thus it is entirely within the realm of possibility that petroleum and natural 

is will play an important part in Anchorage’s future economy, 

Vineral development 





While the mineral resources tributary to the Anchora 
ea are known to be great, the Territory as a whole 


va 
] 


has experienced litt 


development of the mining industry Many problems confront development of 
mining in regions adjacent to Anchorage. Prospecting is probably the most 
important phase of the work which needs to be done Access roads must be 

structed and transportation facilities provided for getting the ore to shipping 
points. Then, too, perhaps the most difficult obstacle of all to the development 
f the mining industry in the area is the obtaining of adequate financial backing 
Alaska is thought of throughout the world as a mining territory It is true that 
arge quantities of gold and other minerals have been taken ont of the Territory 
but, considering its great wealth of mineral resources, the State of Kansas out 
mines Alaska 10 to 1, and the Territory’s annual mineral production is less 


than 6 percent of Utah’s. Since Alaska has been under United States ownership 


gold has accounted for more than 60 percent of the total mineral production 
while copper accounted for about 25 percent The small balance consisted of 
coal, tin, platinum, and a seattering of lead, zine, antimony, mercury, 
silver, and other minerals 

In the recent Alaska Development Board’s report it 
Alaska’s mineral possibilitic have received more 


tungst 


was pointed out that 
attention from industry and 
Government during the past 2 years than in any previous period 


This interest 
was prompted in part by the heavy domestic demands for critical 


and strategic 
minerals used in the national defense production program. It resulted 


ilso 
rom a growing appreciation of the contribution Alaska’s mineral wealth can 
make to our national economy. ‘The development board made a comprehensive 
study of the mining industry incentive programs of the various Canadian Prov 


neces 


It then adopted a resolution urging a prospectors’ assistance program for 
Alaska. The board has been receiving i 


a considerable number of inquiries r 
varding the mining of antimony, asb 


stos, beryl, bismuth, chrome, coal, copper, 
old, graphite, iron, lead, zinc, limestone, manganese, mercury, mica, molybdenite, 
ckel, sulfur, tale, tin, titanium, and tungsten. Already a number of n ng 
properties have been examined by private industry and mineral en 
exploration and development loans under various Government progran 
been made. 
We believe that, if the mining industry is to be developed in Alaska to even 
1 small extent of its potentialities, the Government must provide some incentives 
to prospectors in the area. Our own Federal Government has appeared to dis- 
play some shortsightedness in not lending the assistance needed to develop the 


vast mineral resources in the Territory. VProspectors’ assistance loans in greater 
mounts, as well as development loans and income-tax incentives, would, we 
believe, go far toward accelerating the development of the mining industry in 
the Anchorage area. Furthermore, the establishment of an ore-purchasing 


depot by the Defense Materials Procurement Agency would be a great aid in 
the program. 

Building materials—Demand in the area for locally produced building mate- 
rials would indicate a great many opportunities in this particular field for 
establishment of new industry. The area adjacent to Anchorage contains de- 
posits of materials suitable for the manufacture of cement, insulating mate- 
rials, aggregate, ete. The United States Geological Survey has also completed 
examination of gypsum deposits in the region. It was previously pointed out 
that there were only two buildings of brick construction in the city of Anchorage, 
the reason being that no brick are now manufactured in the area and any of such 


product used must at the present time be imported from the States. There are 


deposits of suitable clay for brick manufacturing within the immediate area and 
at one time a small pilot plant was erected in Anchorage but its manufacture of 


brick was limited. The brick industry was never successful despite a large 
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iemand for the product and an almost unlimited supply of clay and sand. Its 
failure is largely due to the promoters’ inability to obtain adequate financing. 
rhis same factor will probably be encountered by any industry which might 
lesire to engage in the production of building materials despite the fact that the 
ocal demand would support a sizable industry in this field. This is another 
example of the great need for private capital in the economic program with which 
the area is faced. 

Forest resources.—The forest resources of the Anchorage area, although hay 
ing experienced relatively little development, offer much opportunity for expl 
tation both in the immediate and long-range picture. The value of the stands 
of white birch, white spruce, cottonwood, and other species, have, as a result 
of intensive investigation, been found to be of substantial value Recognition of 
hat value should give added emphasis to the importance of adequate fire control 
nd other protective measures At the present time a total of 61 sawmills, the 

ajority of which are small portable outfits, operate on the public domain, the 
ut amounting to only about 

We are advised that the largest white-birch stands we f the Mississippi 
River are located in the Cook Inlet region and one of the most favorable of such 
stands, from the development standpoint, is located across Knik Arm from 


250,000 board-feet per year 


» 
} 
hi 


Anchorage. This particular stand is estimated to contain 90 million board-feet 
ind another stand estimated to contain approximately 100 million board-feet is 
ocated near Talkeetna. Both of these stands possess development possibilities. 
It would seem that from the standpoint of the development of forest resources 
this white birch presents the most promising prospect. Surveys made by the 
development board indicate that there is probably a good market for birch floor 
ing, interior trim, and similar products, not only in the Anchorage area but 
throughout Alaska. The board further believes that once a trade reputation for 
Alaska birch has been established, a good export market to the States could be 
eveloped. Associated with the development of the local birch resources, allied 
ndustrial activities could include a veneer plant, as well as woodenware, novelty, 
and furniture-manutacturing enterprises. 
igricuiture—It is reported by the Alaska Development Board that t 
‘icultural possibilities of the Greater Anchorage area, although believed 
never have been determined. The principal development ar has taken 
in the Matanuska Valley, and this colonization project I 
in this report. Development of the waterpower resource I le Susitna 
would open up for development close to 100,000 acres of fertile vailey lat 
agricultural enterprises. The best-known agricultur region in Alaska 
Matanuska Valley with about 318,000 acres, of which only about 18 peree 
estimated to be suitable for crop production. There till much land su 
for cultivation in the Matanuska Valley which is yet developed, and it is 
expected that as time go¢ 1 agricultural activities | in this valley and 


elsewhere in the Greater Anchorage area will be accelerat 


Foreign trade It is believed that one of the greatest potential m 


for Alaskan raw materials is located in the Orient, particularly 
which has a large industrial capacity but a gross inadequacy ; 
sources. For its industry, Japan must depend on imports of 
other resources to maintain its economy. Japanese indust1 
much interest in Alaska as a source of supply and s« 
have visited the Territory recently At the moment the grea 
Alaskan raw products for exportation to Japat Ss Matanuska Vs: 
Samples of such coal sent to Japan for testing eet specifications fo 
industries, It is believed that, if adequate development takes place in t 
mining industry, a market of from 1 million to 1,500,000 tons per yea 
in Japan. <A considerable amount of effort has been put forth to de 
Japanese market for raw products of the Greater Anchorage 
mately some benefit to the area's economny will probably result 

The tourist industry rhe Greater Anchorage area offers recreational 
tractions surpassed by very few places in the world his Territory po 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the world, including lofty mountain 
glaciers, the midnight sun, Arctic regions, the finest of fresh and saltwater 
ing and big-game hunting which attract an ever-g ing number of visitors 
to the area each year. The trip to Anchorage, whether it be by boat, airliner 
or highway, is an experience that will be long remembered. 

The area has already benefited to a considerab'e ex t by the annual increase 


in tourists and visitors Chis has been brought about partly by the many service 
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men who served in the area during the war. They were so impressed with its 
beauty and its recreational attractions that many have returned for visits and 
have exploited the wonders of the Territory to their friends and relatives. As 
more and more becomes known about Alaska, the tourist trade will undoubtedly 
play an ever-increasing part in the economy of the Greater Anchorage area. 

Wiscellaneous.—While we have enumerated some of the development possi- 
bilities for the Greater Anchorage area, there are many more manufacturing 
and service enterprises which might be established and operated successfully in 
this area. The area has a great need for a creosoting plant. In past years 
Alaska poles have been shipped from the Territory to the Puget Sound region 
where the butts were creosoted and the poles shipped back to Alaska to be used 
in the rail-belt region. There would appear to be sufficient demand in this area 
for creosote-treated poles, ties, and timber piling, to the extent that a creosoting 
plant could probably be operated successfully. 

‘There are also good potentialities, we believe, for the manufacture of furniture, 
millwork for the building trades, boatbuilding, small foundries, warehousing, a 
cannery, and expanded operations of the fishing trade, including a fish- and 
meal-processing plant. These are only a few of the opportunities for develop- 
ment of industry in the area. As time goes on and the Territory and its re- 
sources become more widely known, stateside capital will probably recognize 
this new field for investment and exploit the possibilities which it offers. 

Conclusions.—We have enumerated herein and commented briefly on the 
many possibilities for the development of the Anchorage area. All of these 
possibilities, however, will require more thorough and detailed study and, most 
of all, will require investment of stateside capital. At the present time there 
are many obstacles in the path of full development of the area, prime among 
which are the availability of low-cost electric power, high living costs, and 
high transportation costs. Another factor which retards somewhat the develop- 
ment of the area is the limited amount of land not under Government control. 
Our Federal Government could do much toward starting the industrial ball roll- 
ing in this area by developing some of the hydroelectric potential in order to 
provide abundant cheap power. It could also help greatly by relaxing its policies 
on land withdrawals. 

To a certain extent the presently high cost of transportation will in part take 
care of itself when more materials and products are available for export. Earlier 
in this report we mentioned that the city of Anchorage recently had prepared an 
engineering study on the development of port and dock facilities. While this 
report was not completely enthusiastic, conclusions were reached to the effect 
that potential movements of cargo across the Anchorage dock are certain to be 
above present levels with establishment of industry and growth of the community 
as a distribution point for much of interior Alaska. It was further concluded 
that construction of projected highways into now inaccessible regions and subse- 
quent growth of the trucking industry will stimulate traffic movements through 
the Anchorage gateway. It was also concluded that a strong factor in the real- 
ization of a hope for developing industry, mining, and agriculture, will be the 
Anchorage port facility which should assist in reducing by some degree high 
transportation costs to and from the region. One of the big problems in develop- 
ment of the port is the method by which it could be financed. 

Last, but not least, among the important factors which will influence the destiny 
of the greater Anchorage area is the Territory of Alaska’s being granted state- 
hood. Anyone who reads the newspapers knows that in the past two legislative 
sessions in Washington much discussion has been given to the granting of 
statehood to both Alaska and Hawaii. Apparently not much headway has been 
made, particularly from the standpoint of Alaska’s obtaining statehood. It 
would appear that the proponents of the measure have been unable to get over 
to their colleagues the real importance of Alaska to our national economy and 
the true position that it occupies in our national defense. We are sure that 
continued efforts will be made in this regard and ultimately it is probable that 
success will result. With statehood we believe that the whole development 
program for the area could be accelerated, financing would become less of a 
problem, and the general economy of the area could soon be put on a more sound 
basis. Nevertheless, regardless of whether or not Alaska is granted statehood, 
the greater Anchorage area will be dependent upon Federal aid to a large extent 
for the development of the hydroelectric potentials and other phases of the 

overall development plan. 
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CITY OPERATION AND FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The city of Anchorage operation is dependent, but not fully, on taxation for 
ts financial support. According to the 1953 operating budget the total assessed 
valuation of real and personal property within the city is $67,318,940. The 
Anchorage Independent School District estimates the total assessed valuation 
f real and personal property outside the corporate limits subject to taxation at 
$48,327,952. Thus the combined assessed valuation for the greater Anchorage 
irea is $115,646,892. Even this does not include the value of the nontaxable 
Military Establishments which are estimated to be in excess of $150 million. In 
1943 the total assessed valuation of the entire area was only $12,501,624, substan- 
tially all of which was represented by city property. Thus in only 10 years time 
the assessed valuation of real and personal property in the greater Anchorage 
area has increased 825 percent. 

It should be noted, however, that in 1952 reassessment of all real property was 
completed. Land was assessed at its true value by establishing basie land values 
in each land use zone and by applying plus and minus value increments to 
established equitable assessed value on land. Appraised values of improvements 
vere computed on the replacement values as of 1950 less factors for accrued 
depreciation which were applied to the age of the buildings. Assessed value was 
then placed at 80 percent of the appraised value. In addition to the reassessment 
of real property, new policies concerning the assessment of personal property were 
established. Special field tax assessors were employed to ferret out the personal 
property assessments and this activity has reflected equalization of assessments 
and a large increase in personal property assessed values. Thus some of the 
increase in assessed valuation during the past year results from the foregoing 
reassessment and new policies concerning the assessment of personal property 
taxes. The city has had an excellent record in regard to tax collections and 
allows only 1 percent in its budget estimates for delinquencies. The 1953 tax rate 
within the city will be at 20 mills, 10 mills of which represents taxes applicable 
to the Independent School District, and the rate outside the city is 10 mills. This 
year the city rate was increased 2 mills to effect a reduction in the general-fund 
deficit. 

As already mentioned, not all of the financial support for the operation of the 
city government comes from taxation. In addition, the city’s utility operations 
represent a substantial contribution in total revenue, and there are also revenues 
received from the utilities as payments in lieu of taxes, special assessments, pen 
alties and interests, parking-meter collections, licenses, and permits, court fines, 
forfeitures and penalties, rental revenue, subventions and grants, service charges, 
and other miscellaneous revenues in comparatively minor amounts. 

In the tabulation on page 26 we are presenting a summary of the financial 
operations of the city as shown in the unaudited financial statement for the 
calendar year 1952 as prepared by the city comptroller, as well as the budget 
estimates for 1953. 

This statement shows that for the calendar year 1952 total revenues received 
into the general fund amounted to $2,016,877, which includes $416,514 of tax 
receipts collected for the independent school district. This left the city general 
fund with $1,600,363 with which to finance the cost of operating the municipal 
government and meet other financial requirements of the general fund. Such 
expenses amounted to $1,714,674, or $114,311 more than the net available revenues. 
The 1953 budget estimate, however, presents a much improved picture whereby 
total revenues available to the general fund after reimbursing the independent 
school district for taxes collected by the city amounts to $2,022,203 and total 
expenses to $1,955,385. This would leave the general fund with a surplus of 
$66,818 at the end of the year. It should be noted also that provided under 
expenditures from the general fund is an amount of $134,291 for reduction of 
the prior years’ deficit. This amount represents the estimated additional gen- 
eral property taxes which will be collected as a result of the 2-mill increase in 
the tax rate made effective this year. Thus, if in future years the city can 
conduct its operations on at least as favorable a basis as indicated by the 1953 
budget estimate, the present general-fund deficit will be eliminated in a few 
years. 

On page 27 we are presenting a tabulation as of December 31, 1952, as prepared 
by the city’s comptroller, showing the balance sheet for the general fund only 
and a consolidated balance sheet for all of the city’s operations, ineluding the 
utilities and other funds. While the general fund shows a surplus deficit of 
$421,062 at the end of 1952, it will be noted that on a consolidated basis, inelud- 
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ing the utility operations, the city’s surplus amounts to $2,416,866. Even this does 
not reflect the entire picture of the city’s operations, inasmuch as there is 
excluded from the consolidated balance sheet the financial position of Anchorage 
Public Utilities, a separate municipal corporation. Since Anchorage Public Utili 
ties is, in fact, merely another branch of the municipal government, although it 
is operated as a separate entity, any analysis of the city’s financial position should, 
in our opinion, take into account the financial position of Anchorage Public Ufili- 
ties. While we were unable to obtain an audit statement of Anchorage Public 
Utilities for 1952 in time to quote the figures in this report, the audit statement 
for this operation at the end of December 1951 showed that it had cash in invest- 
ment and fund accounts amounting to $329,469, plus working cash of $86,801, 
or a total of $416,270. Net depreciated value of its utility plant amounted to 
$1,388,738 and net current assets or working capital to $573,770. The surplus 
account amounted to $683,326, which, if added to the consolidated surplus account 
as shown on the December 31, 1952 balance sheet of the city of Anchorage, would 
result in a total city equity of $3,100,192. Furthermore, the figures we have 
quoted above are the 1951 figures and we are sure that the operation of Anchorage 
Public Utilities, being as profitable as it is, will result in a higher cash balance 
and greater surplus at the end of 1952. 


City of Anchorage, Alaska, financial statement—General fund 


1953 budget 


| Actual, 1952 | estimate 


City revenues, general fund 

General property taxes 

Payments in lieu of taxes 

Special assessments 

Penalties and interest , 500 

Parking meter collection OOK 

Licenses and permits » 4, 200 

Fines, forfeitures, and penalties 000 

Rental revenues 28, 573 . 400 

Subventions and grants 500 

Service charges 57, 685 119 

Miscellaneo 

Sale of pronerty 

Contributions by municipal utilities 
Water utility , 368 
Televhone utilit 136, 3 5, 751 
Electric distribution utility 104, 48 000 


OOO 


500 


Subtotal : 2, 016, 87 2, 343 
Less taxes collected for school district 2416, 5 2 581, 140 


Total, general fund revenues 1, 600, 363 2, 022, 203 


Expenditures from general fund 

General gove ent departmental: Operation, maintenance, and capital 

improvements 1, 538, 886 , 715, 679 
Contribution to water utility fund 23, 144 
Contribution to special assessment funds for construction 116, 533 59, 859 
Reimbursement to Alaska public works 12, 613 2, 700 
Interest on bonded debt us 6, 498 5, 856 
Principal payment on bond 17, 000 000 
Reduce prior years’ deficit 34, 291 


Total expenditures from general fund 1, 714, 674 , 955, 385 
Surplus....... rs ; ,3 818 


1 Included with licenses and permits. 
2 Denotes red figure (or deficit). 
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City of Anchorage, Alaska, balance sheet—Consolidated and general fund only, 
Dec. 81, 1952 


ASSETS 


1 and cash in reserve accounts 
its with fiseal agents 
s and assessments receivabk 
~unts receivable: 
Utilities 
Others 
eimbursable job orders 
e from other fund 
entories 
estments 
ecial assessment improvement 
yunt available and to be 
Deferred charges 


Subtotal 


operty and plant, utility 
s reserve for depreciation 


Subtotal 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding debt 
Matured bonds and interest 
Accounts payabk 
Accrued liabilities 
Advances and contracts payabl 
Due to otherfunds 
Security deposits 
evenue collected 
Deferred credits 
Appropriations, balances, and reserves 
Appropriations 
Reserve for future expenditures to be authorized 
Fund balances 
Reserve for encumbrances 
irplus (city equity 


in advance 


Total] liabilities 
1 Denotes red figure (deficit 


Anchorage Public Utilities could contribute substantially to the general fund 
of the city if it became necessary. In the past it has appropriated for capital 
improvements most of its earned surplus to the extent that its contributions 
to the general fund have been negligible. As we visualize the situation, if the 
Eklutna hydroplant is transferred to the Bureau of Reclamation and the Federal 
Power Commission license under which it is operated thereby surrendered, there 
would be no reason for continuing Anchorage Public Utilities as a separate 
municipal entity. It would therefore seem advisable to us that its operations 
be consolidated with the city’s electric distribution operations and in so doing 
substantially greater contributions to the general fund could be made by the 
electric department. 

A schedule showing the city’s bonded indebtedness is presented on the fol- 
lowing page. 

Of the total bonded indebtedness outstanding at December 31, 1952, in the 
amount of $4,827,500, including $54,500 of Anchorage Independent School Dis- 
trict bonds, only $168,000 principal amount is serviced out of the general fund. 
The other issues are all serviced by special assessment or by utility revenues 
and taxes collected by the school district. 
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Shortly the city proposes to issue the following additional bonds: 


ERNE OCU dn secrerernaiacia ‘ : = $200, 000 
Telephone bonds_- : ; z ne : : Se 600, 000 
Library bonds ianeaie - ; icabaieens : , -. 850,000 


Total se — ‘ saat ; : 1, 150, 000 


Of the entire foregoing $1,150,000 principal amount of bonds which the city 
proposes to issue at this time, only a part of the $200,000 paving bonds will be 
serviced out of the general fund. At least 60 percent of the interest and principal 
requirements from the paving bonds will be paid for by assessments against the 
benefiting property owners. The remaining 40 percent will be paid out of the 
geenral revenues of the city because the nature of the improvement is considered 
general purpose rather than directly benefiting the adjoining property. 


City of Anchorage, statement of bonds payable, Dec. 31, 1952 


ligation water bond 


ll sewer bond 
r improvement b 


bond 


Debt serviced by Anchorage Public Utilitie 
General obligation bond 3 52-5 5, 000 


Do { . 5 25, 000 


Do 


), 000 
otal, Anchorage Public Utilities 000 


Debt assumed by Anchorage Independent School Dis- 
trict 
School building bond 


Do 
lotal, Anchorage Independent School District 


Grand total 


The entire issue of telephone bonds in the principal amount of $600,000 will 
be serviced out of revenues from the telephone utility operation although, as 
further security, they will be a general obligation of the city of Anchorage. 
The $350,000 principal amount of library bonds are to be paid for out of earnings 
from the Loussae Foundation. The Loussac Foundation is a large office building 
which has been paid for and the income therefrom has been devoted to public 
purposes, of which the library has been designated as top priority. Thus, it is 
unlikely that the general fund will ever be called upon to contribute toward the 
interest and principal requirements on these library bonds. All factors con- 
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sidered, it would appear to us that the city of Anchorage is in a comparatively 
sound financial position. 

In order to show the importance of the city’s utility operations we are present- 
ing on the following page a summary of the distribution of 1952 utility net 
revenue. 

ANCHORAGE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 


All school facilities in the Greater Anchorage area are operated by the Anchor- 
age Independent School District. This district is supported by a 10-mill-tax 


levy assessed against the real and personal property both within 


and without 


the city of Anchorage. 


Territorial government and a 


smaller 


In addition, substantial contributions are 
contribution 


Government as an aid for maintenance and operation. 


The budget estimate of the school district for the 1953 


condensed form follows: 


Revenues: 
Territoréal... 5. 
LE 6 cenit cdien ; 
Local 


Total revenues 


Disbursements : 

General control-_ 

Instruction —_~_- ; a 

Operation of plant____-_~_- 

Maintenance and repair 

Auxiliary agencies 

Fixed charges___--~~-- 

OUEIRG on ssisin ini 

Debt service: 
Principal on bonds sien 
Interest on bonds__--- 
Banking service 


Total disbursements 


is made by 


made by the 
the Federal 
54 in 


school year, 


. $1, 432, 777 
- 160, 000 
1, 149, 940 


145, 610 

, 569, 306 

277, 840 

111, 500 

168, 050 

39, 302 

110, 000 
$152, 950 
167, 750 
409 

321, 109 


2, 742, 717 


City of Anchorage, electric distribution, telephone and water utilities distribution 
of net revenues, year 1952 


Total net revenues..-_-.- 


Contribution to or (from) general fund_.-- 

Bond retirements. . .- “A 

Bond and interest cash reserves . al 

New construction (other than built under 
depreciation reserve) ; 

Net increase or decrease in current assets over 
current liabilities 


VID ie ina a a casted 


1 See the following table: 


New plant constructed from depreciation 
reserve aon 
From 


net revenues : 
Total plant addition 1952 from 


operating revenue and deprecia- 
tion reserve. -_.....- peda 


Electric 


| distribution | 


$573, 376. 82 


104, 481. 51 
25, 000. 00 


1 436, 853. 77 


7,041. 54 


573, 376. 82 


Electric 
distribution 


$32, 955. 00 
436, 853. 77 
469, 808. 77 


Telephone 


| $183, 197. 39 


136, 243. 85 
35, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 
1 3, 123. 21 
2, 830. 33 


183, 197. 39 


Tclephone 


81, 959. 21 


Water 


$41, 638. 33 


$798, 212. ! 


(23, 144. 42) 
50, 000. 00 
12, 000. 00 


217 580. 
110. 000. 
18, 000. 


867. 440, 
, 915. 6 11 


638. 3: 


$157, 163. 00 
440, 844. 09 


598, 007. 09 
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On May 12, 1953, the voters of the district approved an issue of $2,500,000 to 
complete construction of a new high school. Including these bonds, soon to be 
issued, the district’s outstanding pro forma debt is as follows: 


Purpose 


1] School 
1949 1969 Denali North Star and Talkeetna Schools 1, 480, 0 
53 197 etion of new high school 2, 500, 000 











In the budget estimate previously presented provision is made for meeting 
the principal and interest requirements on all of the above bonds. ‘The district 
has always operated on a cash basis and has kept well within its budget. 

As pointed out earlier in this report, the total assessed valuation of the 
Anchorage Independent School District is about $115,600,000 including real and 
personal property both in the city of Anchorage and in the unincorporated area. 
Total pro forma debt of $4,055,000, including the $2,500,000 of bonds now pro- 
posed to be issued, is equivalent to only about $91 per capita. This figure is 
based on the population estimate discussed on page 3 of this report and is quite 
a reasonable per capita school debt, in our opinion, 

Mr. Suannon. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether the mayor 
has listed his name. I think he has a short statement that he would 
like to make, if it is permissible. 

Senator ANDERSON. Come right up, Mr. Mayor. Mayor Taylor, we 
are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD TAYLOR, MAYOR, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Maynard Tay- 
lor, mayor of the city of Anchorage. 

The message I have to give you is as to the action taken by the city 
council last Friday. Prior city councils in the city of Anchorage have 
endorsed statehood. This particular council, after considering the 
financial problems imposed by statehood, the wishes of the people, and 
weighing the justice and the right of statehood, unanimously endorsed 
statehood for Alaska at last Friday’s meeting. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. WALSH, COMMANDER, DENALI POST 
1685, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Warsu. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Joseph Walsh, the post commander of the Denali 
Post 1685, and the department chief of staff of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. The Veterans of Foreign Wars warmly 
greet the Senators of this committee, who have so generously given 
up part of their badly needed vacation to come to Alaska to get ac- 
curate information on the reasons why the people of Alaska and par- 
ticularly the veterans, need statehood now. 

The following facts are presented for your consideration : 

1. The delegates from the Veterans of Foreign Wars posts in 
Alaska, in their Department of Alaska encampment at Kodiak the 
3d of June 1953, unanimously voted in the form of a resolution, advo- 
cating immediate statehood for Alaska. 
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2. This resolution was taken to the national encampment of the 
VFW held in Milwaukee, Wis., on August 2 through 7, 1953. There 
it was bottled up in the committee on resolutions by a Florida dele- 
gate. Finally a delegate from Alaska demanded it be brought out on 
the convention floor where some 1,500 delegates, representing 1,200,000 
overseas veterans voted overwhelmingly to ask Congress to give im- 
mediate “statehood to Alaska.” 

3. Many veterans who have served in Alaska are returning here to 
settle, but are finding it extremely difficult under the existing inade- 
quate land laws, to find suitable land that has not been withdrawn by 
the Federal Government. 

t. These veterans, many of them members of our local post, resent 
the fact that although they have fought overseas to defend the States, 
because they have decided to live in Alaska, they are denied the right 
to vote, in fact most of the rights and privileges enjoyed by residents 
of the 48 States, except to be drafted and to pay their Federal income 
tax. Why not withdraw these privileges? 

5. The members of this post feel that with statehood vill come 
industrial development which will more than offset the income de- 
rived from governmental agencies and will be sufficient to support a 
model State government. 

6. Because they have fought for their country, they feel the need 
of two Senators and one Representative in the Congress so that the 
Congress may be left accurately informed relative to the defense 
measures needed in this most strategic area, so that our enemy may 
never land again on United States soil. 

Senator Barrerr. You do not think you would be limited to one 


Representative very long after you had statehood do you? 

Mr. Watsu. No; I do not. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you very much, Mr. Walsh. Is Mr. 
Nelson here? Iam very much interested in having a statement from 
the American Legion. 


STATEMENT OF AL McCUEN, EMPLOYEE OF ALASKA RAILROAD, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. McCuren. My name, sir, is Al MeCuen and I work for the 
Alaska Railroad. I have a small petition here. It is small because 
it is only the work of one man and I am not organized as apparently 
the rest of the people are. Any way, it says here: 

We the undersigned, are not in favor of statehood until such time as the popu- 
lation and development of industry warrants same. We feel this is far from the 
case at the present time. 

That is for Seaator Butler. 

Avuprence. Who is he? 

Senator Anprerson. His name is Al McCuen and he works for the 
Alaska Railroad. 

AvupIENcE. Is that a private corporation ? 

Senator Anperson. I want to say that Senator Butler and I have 
not always agreed on the question of Alaskan statehood but Senator 
Butler has been as fair as he could be and has been willing to hear 
both sides of it. I feel I am a little prejudiced on behalf of statehood. 
This is an open hearing. 
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Mr. McCuen. Well, first of all, we had a lady up here who said that 

all Alaskans would be in favor of statehood and if they had to tighten 
their belts and eat beans instead of steaks, they would be willing to 
do so. I know of only two types of individuals that do that. One 
of the group is a vegetarian and the others are more or less in the 
moronical class because I don’t care who they are, they aren't going 
to eat beans. A lot of people have eaten beans in the past. 

Senator Anperson. [ come from the great bean-eating State of New 
Mexico where it is wholly a part of our diet and it is pretty good. 

Mr. McCvuen. That might be, but I would rather have the right to 
just eat moose steak than your beans, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Every man to his own taste. 

Mr. McCuen. Then, another thing, I don’t think our legislature 
are, shall we say, politically mature. 

Senator Anperson. You will have to speak about your own people. 
We will not get into that. 

Mr. McCuen. If we have a State, we want somebody to represent 
us. The way they are going now, I don’t think they are too capable. 
For example, the first thing they did when they went down to Juneau 
was to add about $5 to the cost-of-living expenses. That was the first 
crack out of the box, and then Congress, way back in Washington, 
D. C., is smart enough to know that our roadbuilding program should 
be taken care of a little bit by us Alaskans; especially if we all want 
statehood, we should pay a little toward it. ements they didn’t do 
anything about that. In fact, Senator Heinie Schneider was going 
to put a bill in against these big trucks, gargantua trucks, would not 
be running up the road, tearing them up, in case you happened to 
notice. I have friends that are truckdrivers and what not. I like 
them a lot, and I say they should be allowed to run their business. 
However, they should pay a fair share of the road costs. So Schneider 
tried to get that through, and that was defeated. Now, the fact that 
the trucking lobbyists went down to Juneau had nothing whatsoever 
to do with the bill being defeated—much, I might add. 

Senator Anperson. Again I say you know your own people and I 
do not. 

Mr. McCurn. These are the people we have to depend on for state- 
hood, if we are going to have a State, to take care of it the way it 
should be. I mean it would be great to havea State. I am not against 
it in that sense, if we could afford it, but I don’t think we can now. 
I make trips up and down this road from Seward to Fairbanks, and 
last year you go to Fairbanks and you go in a restaurant—one in par- 
ticular; I am not advertising; I won’t mention the name—go in the 
restaurant a year ago at 12 o’clock you could not get a seat. You go 
now and there are lots of seats. The same thing holds true here. We 
have just had a restaurant strik> because the restaurant owners said 
we can’t afford to pay our help any more because we are not taking 
inenough money. If they are net taking in enough money, there must 
be a lack of people working around this area to support the restau- 
rants. Yet they got their raise and the prices of food went up and 
it naturally falls back to the consumer and it doesn’t make much 
difference. 

Then we have the Alaskan Visitors’ Association and money is appro- 
priated for them. It is supposed to be more or less a private deal by 
the chamber of commerce. The way I understand it, they are sup- 
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posed to pay so much money in and our Territory is matching it, 
ipparently, but yet you go down and see the boats come in you don’t 
ee anybody on them. I mean they are not doing anything with the 
money except paying high salaries to people that are on the Territorial 
payroll. I am glad I have some friends here clapping. I thought 
I was like the wise minnow with a bunch of barracudas. And another 
thing, somebody made a remark about the road commission. Oh, they 
ire building the roads and this and that for the Army. I don’t care 
who they are building the roads for. It is a doggone good thing we 
have the Alaska Road Commission up here building the roads or we 
vouldn’t have any roads, and that can be borne out by an article in 
esterday’s paper—or maybe the paper before that, I don’t know— 
but that is the money the Territory had set aside for roadbuilding and 
set over to the Territorial police organization, whatever you want to 
all it. That is how much roadbuilding you would get if it was just 
the Territory. 

Another thing, how about these little kids? I was just reading in 
the paper where they have knocked off about 20 percent of their allow- 

nce for dependent little kids and if they can’t take care of the little 
children and want to make it into a State, I can’t see it. The legislature 
had a good idea to put aside some money and save it in case of 
depression but that was canceled right out and they now spend it as 
it comes in. 

For the past 10 years we have been wonderful, no doubt about it. 
If nobody can see that big old bubble bursting I am not one of them 
a. ause I think it is going to burst. 

don’t see many little men against statehood. They are all for 
salam here. You know why they are not here. It is because they 
are not organized. Never heard of any little men being organized. 
Darn few. Another thing, they are talking about the minerals we will 
develop, the national resources. Some fellow down in the legisla- 
ture—I don’t know which one—wanted to introduce a prospectors’ 
bill along the lines of the one Canada has, to supply them and supply 
their grub, and whatnot. Didn’t even do that and they talk about 
developing the Territory. The only way they develop it is with Fed- 
eral dough. That is about all. If they have to put in anything they 
don’t want to. They want a lot of big moneyed political jobs. Just 
| minute. I don’t know if I have that note or not. At any rate, it is 
on the Alaska Development Board. I don’t know what you people 
think about the Alaska Development Board but I know that they 
haven’t developed even a sauerkraut factory up here and everybody 
knows we develop the biggest sauerkrauts in the world. Here is the 
Alaska Development Board financial statement on the : appropriation 
for March 1951—$70,000. It gives the salaries of the general manager, 
some $14,000; an assistant general manger, some $11,000; secretary, 
some $5,000; and so on. In other words, there is $44,690.66 for the 
office staff. No wonder they can’t develop it; they haven’t any money 
left. 

Now, I don’t want to appear to be, you know, a smart guy, or noth- 
ing like that. In my heart I love Alaska and I wouldn’t have come 
up here otherwise and when I die I will be pushing up fireweeds 
instead of pansies. Anyway I'll be here when all these people are 
still talking about how wonderful statehood is, and so on and 
forth. I wonder, just out of curiosity, why they came to the Territory. 
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They knew it was a Territory. Why, if statehood was so good, they 
didn’t stay in the States. People came up here and made fortunes. 
1 am happy for them. I am eating very well and I am very happy. 
That’s about all I have to say. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. 

(The petition referred to, signed by approximately 50 residents of 
the ‘Territory, follows :) 

We, the undersigned, are not in favor of statehood until such time as the 
population and development of industry warrants same. We feel this is far 
from the case at the present time. 


STATEMENT OF HERALD STRINGER, LAWYER, MEMBER OF 
ALASKA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Srrincer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Herald Stringer and I have been a resident of Anchorage since 
my discharge from the Army in 1945. Iam an attorney: a member of 
the Alaska Legislature and Republican committee for the third judi- 
cial district. I have recently had the honor of serving Alaska as 
department commander of the American Legion, an organization which 
supports statehood 100 percent, both territorially and nationally. 

Before I present my statement I would like to request permission 
to have admitted and made a part of the record a brief statement 
which was handed to me a few moments ago from the audience before 
I came down the aisle. It is from a lady and a housewife who has 
small children. She said she had to go home, she couldn't stay, and 
she asked me to make sure I got it in the record. She is a former 
resident of Wyoming—one of Senator Barrett’s former constituents. 

Senator Barrerr. I move that it be made a part of the record after 
Mr. Stringer’s statement, but what’s her name? 

Mr. Srrincer. I believe it is Mrs. Crane. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that Alaska is entitled to statehood 
at the next session of Congress; I believe that after 86 years as a 
Territory we have developed to a position which entitles us to admis- 
sion as a State of the Union; and I believe that we are willing and 

able to support a State government. 

There is one pectic ular phase of this matter which I would like 
to touch on very briefly. That is the problem of present law enforce- 
ment in the Territory and the prospects for adequate law enforcement 
at reasonable cost under State government. It is probably unneces- 
sary to point out to you that law enforcement in the Territory at 
the present time is unsatisfactory. We have some good municipal 
police departments. We have an eflicient and expanding department 
of Territorial police, but in the outlying areas, especially in the fringe 
areas around our major cities, we do not yet have adequate police 
protection. The Federal Government has assumed responsibility for 
policing these areas, but it is not doing the job at the present time. 

The United States marshal’s office, the agency coineeeila for law 
enforcement in these areas, has been understaffed and underequipped 
for a long period of time and there is no apparent prospect that the 
situation is going to improve. Our courts have likewise been over- 
worked and understaffed for many years. The last administration 
left us without a judge in the second division for a long period of time 
and the present administration is doing the same thing here in this 
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ivision. Someone has said that “Justice delayed is justice denied,” 
nd we are certainly observing the truth of this saying here in Anchor- 
ge at the present time. 

What would we do with these problems under State government? 
We have the nucleus of a fine law-enforcement agency in our present 
department of police. With the addition of about 40 men to replace 
the field deputies of the United States marshals’ offices and with the 
cquisition of additional mobile equipment, I believe that law enforce- 
ment throughout the Territory would be improved 100 percent under 
State government. We are already ap propriating $475,000 per year 
for this department. The cost of the additional personnel and equip: 
ment which I have suggested would approximate S200.000 per year. 
lhe cost of 4 courts of general jurisdiction and a supreme court, 
neluding clerks, deputies, and care of prisoners, would not exceed 
$800,000 per year. This figure is considerably in excess of the annual 
amount appropriated by Congress for the Federal courts in Alaska 
during the last biennium. 

I feel confident, therefore, that the total additional cost of a reason 

ble, efficient, and adequate system of law enforcement in the new 
State, would not exceed $1 million per year. Considering our present 
revenues and the other costs of State government which I have not 
touched upon here, I am convinced that this expense can be met from 
our present revenues without additional taxation. 

In closing, I should like to direct your attention to Secretary Mc- 
Kay ’s testimony in support of H. R. 49 which prov ides for statehood 
xr Hawaii. Mr. McKay testified before the Subcommittee on Te = 
tories and Insular Possessions last April. During the course of his 
testimony he made what he called four salient points which I believe 
can be applied with equal force to the question of admission of Alaska 


to statehood. Mr. McKay said: 


In the first place, the people of Hawaii want statehood. On more than one 

casion they have overwhelmingly so indicated by their vote at the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Alaska have likewise overwhelmingly 
ndicated their desire for statehood, by referendum in 1946, and at the 
hearings which you have conducted throughout the Territory. 

Again quoting from Governor McKay’s testimony : 

In the second place, Hawaii has served a long apprenticeship as a Territory 
during which it has amply proved its capacity to discharge the responsibilities 
of Statehood. 

Gentlemen, Alaska has likewise served a long and honorable appren- 
ticeship as a Territory. I should add that it has been a profitable 
apprenticeship so far as the United States is concerned because Alaska 
has paid for itself many times over. Its citizens, like those in Hawaii, 
as Mr. McKay pointed out, have demonstrated unwavering loyalty to 

United States and complete devotion to the American form of 
government. 

Mr. McKay said further: 

In the third place, our Nation came into existence because our people believed 
that government must be based on the consent of the governed. If we are to con- 
tinue to be true to that principle, we cannot continue to demand that Hawaii 
remain a Territory when, in fact, it has met all the qualifications for statehood. 

The Secretary is correct. I agree with him, and believe that his 
statement has equal application to the question before us. As he 
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pointed out, in these circumstances 


for statehood. 
Mr. McKay’s fourth point was, and I again read from his testimony 


in support of the Farrington bill. “In the fourth place, the grant of 


statehood to Hawaii would be an advantage to the Nation as a whole, 
and not just to the people of Hawaii.” 

Statehood for Alaska would likewise be of tremendous advantage 
to the Nation asa whole. No one has even contended that this area is 
not of great importance from the standpoint of national defense. As 
in the case of Hawaii, statehood would link Alaska with the rest of 
the United States by sound political, economic, and social ties. It 
would increase the stability of the Territory and strengthen the posi- 
tion of the United States in world affairs. 

Statehood is an American heritage and I believe that we Alaskans 
have the right to live ina State just as do other Americans. I sincerely 
hope that you will carry to the Congress of the United States the deep 
feeling of Alaskans in their desire for statehood now. 

Senator Burter. Thank you very much, Mr. Stringer. 

(Statement of Mrs. Crane follows:) 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, August 24, 1953. 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR HEARINGS ON Srarencde. 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

GENTLEMEN: We have been residents of Alaska since 1946. Our former 
residence was in Wyoming, Oklahoma, and California. (My father was a 
pioneer of the Indian Territory—what is now the State of Wyoming. My 
husband was born in Oklahoma.) 

We recently built and are operating a service station at Fourth Avenue and 
Gambell Street (Seward Highway), Anchorage. 

We have absolute faith in the future of Alaska. Even as our parents worked 
hard to help settle the West, so do we expect to work for Alaska. 

Only by making Alaska a State, allowing equal representation in govern 
ment, and allowing the residents of Alaska, the pioneers of today, to participate 
in administration and government of that portion of the Nation in which our 
interests lie, can we really progress. We deeply resent taxation without proper 
representation. We fathers and mothers of future American citizens of Alaska 
are willing to sacrifice and pay the price, economically and in every way, for 
independence and the welfare of Alaska and the Nation. Our heartfelt interests 
demand this—and we believe that statehood must be attained before our future 
and those of our children can be secure. 

Respectfully, 
ARrTIE H. CRANE, 
Mrs. Robert H. Crane. 


Senator Burier. There is a gentleman here, Mr. Mitchell Abood, 
who is given a minute and a half to make a presentation. 


STATEMENT OF MITCHELL ABOOD, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Anoop, This is not my statement, I might add. Mr, Chair- 
man, members of the Senate committee, ladies and gentlemen, I rep- 
resent the little man, much to the discouragement of Mr. McCuen. 
However, we do have some representation here and I believe this 
might sum up the feeling by which the little man is represented 
here today. 

The instrument of statehood for the Territory of ene is the 
only vehicle by which the people ef this great country can fulfill 
the obligations that each citizen has in the United St: eeu Alaska 














a just regard for the basic right 
of self-government calls for prompt action on the wishes of the people 
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was purchased by the United States for a reason and that reason 
being development and the people living in Alaska are the most 
logical persons to do the developing. While we are developing Alaska 
we want equality, particularly, deep roots in this country for our 
children and, above all, we want a home in our own United States. 
lrankly we are tired of living in a boardinghouse. A nation is 
founded on its people and without its people there is no nation. 
(Therefore, the will of the people is a true feeling upon which state- 
hood for Alaska should be acted. This feeling and this alone is the 
reason for the Declaration of Independence. We want to be able to 
be heard in Congress as to the governing of our country and we want 
to vote and be in the act, helping to make the house. The people 
of Alaska have the courage, the will, and youth that is needed to 
develop the country that will surpass many of the States of the Union. 
However, we need the help of the Senators and Congressmen of the 
United States Government in the granting of statehood. We can 
give much to the United States and will gl: udly do it and lay our 
hands and our hearts to work. This is our country oh we want it to 
be our State and your State. Our home is here in Alaska and our 
whole lives and hearts are here. Grant us then statehood so that 
we here in Alaska can be a State in your United States of America. 

With this I submit the names of 3,129 little men throughout Alaska, 
that is the Matanuska Valley and the city of Anchorage, to go on 
record as favoring statehood. Thank you. 

(The list of names referred to is made a part of the record and filed 
with the committee. ) 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET RUTLEDGE, REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE- 
WOMAN, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Ruriepver. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
statement is based on an emotional theme. My name is Margaret 
Rutledge. I am secretary-controller of Reeve Aleutian Airways. I 
am ee 30 the Republican committeewoman in the Third Judicial Divi- 
sion in Alaska. My statement is based on an emotional theme, but 
since our country was originally colonized as a result of emotional 
differences and since the Declaration of Independence has emotional- 
ism as its foundation my statement is justified. It is a concrete exam- 
ple of discrimination of Alaskans under Territorial status. 

At midnight on December 24, 1952, a law became effective which 
required persons arriving in the States from Alaska to pass through 
an immigration examination to establish their legal and loyal citizen- 
ship before proceeding on to their destination. On Janu: ary 14, 1955, 
[ first entered the States under that law. I had received an invitation 
to attend the inaugural ceremonies attendant upon the inauguration of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. I had no trouble being cleared—Mr. 
Clumpner, immigration representative in Anchorage, had provided 
me with a document declaring my right of entry. But I did need some 
such document and I did have to stand in line and wait my turn to be 
cleared before being continued up the stairs into the main floor of the 
SEA-TAC Air Terminal in Seattle. 

As I stood in that line I was profoundly and unjustly humiliated. 
I was—and I still am—seething with indignation. I could not escape 
the feeling that some degrading influence had robbed me of the thing 
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I value most—my birthright as an American, my freedom in my own 
country. 
Now I want to jump ahead a few months to one of the final bills 
enacted in the 88d Congress. I have no quarrel with the bill—it fol- 
lows the great American tradition so ably expressed on the bronze 
tablet installed in the pedestal of The Mother of Exiles—our Statue of 
Liberty : 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
I refer, of course, to the bill providing the entry of 240,000 refugees 
to America—a quarter of a million potential voters for a President of 
the United States within a probable 5 years from entry—a quarter of 
a million people from foreign shores who will, presumably, in a short 
time be privileged to vote for two Senators and an appropriate num- 
ber of representatives in the House from the States in which they 
become citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, and other honorable Senators, we in Alaska are al- 
ready American citizens. Very nearly 100 percent of Alaskans today 
were born as American citizens. Volumes of testimony already heard 
and reams of statistical evidence prove we have always performed as 
American citizens in every capacity permitted us. Yet, we are denied 
a voting expression in the Congress of the United States on matters not 
only affecting Alaska, but the entire Nation. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that had Alaska had two Senators in 
the Congress when the McCarran bill was being considered, and grant- 
ing the debatable possibility that it has any merit on a sec urity basis, 
this bill would have been amended to examine entrants both from and 
to Alaska. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that Alaskans are entitled to all the 
fundamental and prior rights of Americans to self-government and 


participation as a State and to a voting voice in the administration of 
the United States of America. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JOSEPH FRENZ, MINISTER, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 









Reverend Frenz. Honorable Senators and ladies and gentlemen, 
I have listened to quite a few of the discussions and I am not going to 
elaborate upon the political, upon the industrial, upon the economical 
phases why Alaska should become a State. That has been done very 
wonderfully by people more ws ilified—lawyers, legislators, doctors, 
businessmen, and so forth. I do, however, appear before you as : 
clergyman and pastor of the Anchorage Lutheran Church. I have 
been in this country here since the year 1948. Prior to this I have 
been a pastor at St. Louis for 25 years. I have come up here and 
I have seen this Territory grow. I have particularly seen why 
Anchorage has grown and it ‘burns me up every time when I read 
articles, for instance, like the scurrilous stuff that has again been 
written in one of the recent issues, telling us what Alaska really is, 
telling us, vilifying and at the same time deliberately and maliciously 
telling us the facts that they don’t know anything about. It is not 
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at all unusual for people to come up here and make a few calls, walk 
up and down Main Street and then sit down and write an article which 
some of these people down in the States take and which the average 
person culpably swallows. Now that is not true, gentlemen. I can 
speak as a clergyman and our people here are religious. True, they 
are no better here than anywhere else in the States and I know wh: at 
I am speaking of because I have seen them in Missouri, in New York, 
and in Iowa, and so, therefore, in order to be brief and short I do 
hope that you, too, also will teke my plea with you and submit the 
facts that we need statehood up here in Alaska. We need it from a 
physical standpoint; we need it from a legal standpoint; we need it 
from an industrial standpoint; we need it also from a spiritual stand- 
point, as you look upon the history of the church throughout the 
entire country, particularly the United States. I thank you. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. J. Earl Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF J. EARL COOPER, FORMER JUDGE AND LAWYER, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, Delegate 
Bartlett, fellow Americans, my name is J. Earl Cooper. I am one of 
the little men and a Democrat and I do not want to leave the inference 
that I am a little man because of being a Democrat. 

The CHarrMan. Perhaps the remark has been made before but I 
would like to say, Mr. Cooper, that we are not deciding anything on 
this tour on the basis of whether people belong to one party or the 
other but we are glad to hear from all parties. What is your occupa- 
tion here, Mr. Cooper ? 

Mr. Coorer. As of the adjournment of Congress I retired by neces 
sity as district judge of the second division. I had since November, 
however, made plans to engage in the private practice of the law 

I would like to touch very briefly upon what I consider to be the 
underlying principle of all the remarks that have been mace. 
Whether they point toward the economics of statehood, the physical 
attributes of government that might exist here, or what not, some of 
these phrases might be considered platitudes and it may be that some 
of what I will say will be taken for granted. But I think there is a 
danger among Americans in taking | our liberties and our freedoms 
too much for granted. We have seen liberty disappear in certain 
parts of the earth because citizens of particular countries were too 
prone to take the rights and privileges for granted. 

One of my most pleas: int experiences on the bench was conducting 
naturalization hearings and I have seen strong men who have followed 
the rugged occupation of fishermen, stand before me in the district 
court on the shores of the Bering Sea while the colors were presented 
by a group of Veterans of Foreign Wars, while a group of schoo! chil 
dren were singing our national ‘anthem, and while certain civie lead 
ers were announcing the principles of democracy—stand there with 
tears streaming down their cheeks because they were finally realizing 
their ambitions to become American citizens. But I felt a little 
ashamed, upon presenting them with their certificates of citizenship, 
of having to inform them that by virtue of the fact that they lived 
in a different geographical section of the United States that part of 
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those privileges and rights of citizenship would, of necessity, have 
to be denied. 

I have watched with considerable interest the testimony that has 
been adduced before this committee relative to the cost of statehood 
and as to whether or not we are ready now for statehood. When the 
chaff is cleared away, in effect, all those people have said to you— 

and I am chagrined and ashamed that Americans would stand before 

a body such as this and say—in effect, I am not ready for freedom. 
We cannot afford the price of liberty. That is what it amounts to. 
Suppose this committee in fearful caution denied the right to state- 
hood. There has existed throughout the age of man no greater prin- 
ciple that could have been realized. Why, from the very foundation 
of the earth when the Lord placed Adam here he gave him his own 
creation the right to self-determination and it is true that the Lord 
had his little fireside chats with Adam and tried to convince him of 
what was right and what was wrong. But he left it up to him to 
determine what his destiny would be and from that time on you will 
find the expression in him of our public documents that we are en 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, no small part of which, of 
course, is the right of suffrage. 

There was not that timidity and caution which prompted our patri- 
ots in 1776 to defy the strength of the British Empire who declared 
in no uncertain terms in the Stamp Act of Congress that they resented 
being taxed without a voice in the British Parliament, merely because 
they were colonies not existing in the motherland. Nor was it that 
timidity or caution, Mr. Chairman, which prompted Madison to 
instruct Livingston and later Monroe to negotiate with Napoleon for 
the Louisiana Purchase. Those men were bold and they took upon 
themselves, contrary to instructions, the purchase of some 1 million 
square miles of land from which was carved the most of Woraane 
and all of Nebraska. 

Senator Barrerr. I might say “and a dozen other States along with 
them.” 

Mr. Coorrr. Because those are the States represented by you gen- 
tlemen here today. Now, I think it would be too inappropriate at 
this time to mention just a little bit concerning some of the difficulties 
that some of the States had in attaining statehood. I think it would 
be well to note that. I think I am right in my figures—that Nebraska, 
I believe, remained a Territory for approximately 15 years before she 
was finally granted statehood. And incidentally, if the figures I read 
are true, the vote of the people in that area at that time, out of 7,700 
votes, only carried by 100 votes. Mr. Chairman, that is how close 
you came to not sitting here today. 

The Cuarrman. You will be satisfied, I presume, Judge, if the 
Alaska statehood bill carries by one vote in Congress ¢ 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, if it carries by one vote I'll be satisfied and ha ippy. 
I don’t say this to be pointed because it is part of the history of our 
country and I know you will take it as such. You perhaps are much 
better aware of the history of your own State than I am, Mr. Chair- 
man. But I was interested in knowing that Stephen Long, when 
making a map and survey of the great State of Nebraska indicated 
it as a great desert inc apable of carrying on any type of agriculture. 
The Cuamman. That wasn’t the only State. 
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Mr. Coorrer. A little later on—I think it might be well to note in 
this connection that after it had formed its Territorial government 
that the majority of the legislatures became involved in a feud over 
where the capitol was to be located and finally when it was located in 
Omaha, which I understand was your home town, they were so in 
censed over the matter that a majority of the legislature actually 
ceceded in the South Platte section. 

The Cuatrman. That was a long time ago. 

Mr. Coorrr. They held a convention and applied to Kansas for 
annexation. Now, it might well have been argued, and probably 
was, that Nebraska was not able to support itself and certainly not 
sufficiently intellectually mature, under those circumstances to become 
a State and which it did over the veto, I might say, of President John 
son and, as a result of the courage of those early day Senators, mani 
fested always, has come to us as a model State. It is a State which 
has produced some outstanding, progressive, liberal Senators—and 
without any attempt to flattery, Mr. Chairman, an outstanding, con 
servative Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Coorer. I feel it is difficult to discuss this question of statehood 
without, as Maggie Rutledge said, becoming a bit emotional but be 
cause I am inclined to look upon this, not so much as a hearing, as a 


group of American citizens coming as beggars with hats in hand to a 
group of other American citizens, pleading with rn to give us 
privileges which should have been accorded to us by divine right. 


Were I in your shoes, if I had been elected to the highest office, which 


you gentlemen hold, it would make me happy to know that some day 
I could look at an additional star in Old Glory with the satisfaction 
that I assisted in placing it there. 


STATEMENT OF BARBARA DIMOCK, MEMBER OF HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Dimock. My name is Barbara Dimock. I am a resident of 
Anchorage and a member of the Territorial house of representatives, 
elected from the third division. 

First, I wish to thank you and the members of this committee for 
the great service you are rendering to the people of Alaska in coming 
to us and seeing this far-flung Territory of ours. 

The committee has, during this series of hearings, been presented 
with all the facts and figures available to show that we are in a posi- 
tion, economically, to support statehood. I believe that the question 
of whether or not we should be granted statehood goes even further 
than the economic phases, where the wealth and riches of our natural 
resources have hardly been touched and with proper development 
and venture capital, there should be no limit to the success we will 
achieve. I believe, rather, that it is now a question of whether or not 
Congress is willing to consider Alaska, not merely as a political entity, 
but rather as an integral part of the United States with citizens who 
want the same rights ‘and privileges enjoyed by the millions of Ameri- 
cans of the 48 States. We who live here believe in the future of 
Alaska. Weare willing to come to this land and forego those inherent 
rights and privileges because we believed in this new land of oppor- 
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cunity and all of us came with the same spirit of pioneering which 
has made the United States the great Nation she is today. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia almost a hundred years ago for 
the paltry sum of $7,200,000, an amount which has many times been 
taken out through development of our natural resources. The cry 
during the days ‘of Russian exploitation was “God is on high and the 
Czar is far away.” Russia learned through bitter experience that an 
extended holding could not be adequately governed from a remote 
capital. 

At the turn of the century, Alaska was entering a great era of de- 
velopment, not only because of the gold found in its hills and streams, 
but because of the men with foresight and capital who willingly came 
to Alaska to develop the untouched treasures of her natural resources. 
For a few years there was a period of prosperity and development un- 
like anything we have witnessed yet. Railroads were built against 

almost insurmountable odds. Coalfields were opened up and the great 
Kennecott copper holdings were developed. Remote areas of the 
interior were made accessible and railroad routes were surveyed which 
would connect the flourishing towns of that time. Then the death- 
blow was struck when Congress in 1910 passed the Conservation Act 
which withdrew from entry the coal and oil lands. Just within the 
past few years has Alaska begun to recover from that retarding action, 
but as a direct result of that act, the population dwindled, people 
lost heart and what had been prosperous towns turned into sleepy 
villages and ghost towns. Gradually others have come to the Ter- 
ritory to take the place of those hardy souls who died believing that 
Alaska would come into its own as a great and wealthy State. We 
are willing to work toward that end and the work has hardly yet begun. 
Without a voice in our own destiny it is discouraging to face the frus- 
tration which comes through the antiquated terms of the organic 
act restrictions. As an elected representative of the people of this 
clivision it is indeed difficult to hear and know the needs of the people 
and of the Territory and yet be unable to accomplish the constructive 
acts necessary because of the restricted powers of the legislature. 
Ever since 1913, when the first Territorial legislature convened, the 
people of Alaska have pleaded for control of their own fisheries, our 
great natural resource. To this day Congress has not seen fit to grant 
us that control even in the face of the overwhelming referendum held 
last year. We who live here know that this vast resource is being 
rapidly depleted and yet we are powerless to stop the yearly invasion 
of our fisheries by people who take all and leave little behind. We are 
even powerless to stop freezer ships from entering our waters, taking 
the salmon catch and processing it outside. If we were a State, we 
would be able to control this ravishment of our fisheries so that we 
could be assured of having this as a continued resource. 

I believe that for all the restrictions by which we are bound, we have 
proved that we have people who are w ell able to capably handle the 
affairs of state and that there should be no question of our ability to 
govern ourselves. There has been some talk in recent months of our 
politic al immaturity, emphasized largely by the change of adminis- 

ration. A child cannot mature into adulthood until the apron strings 
are cut and the child is given the opportunity to rely on its own re- 
sources. ‘Thus it is with us. If the people of the Territory are given 
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the right to elect their own officials and have a voice in their own 
government or in the Government of the United States—if the apron 
strings from Washington are cut—it would be readily seen that we 
are fo as politically mature as any other people. Since we are de- 
pendent upon Washington for the appointment of our officials, the 
voices of the few who are the most vocal are heard, and the voice 
of the many is lost in the resulting clamor. We are no longer in 
swaddling clothes. We have grown too big and our problems are too 
complex in this day to rely upon the good faith of those who are so 
far removed and who, in many instances, have never seen this country. 
An outstanding example of this failure to understand our problem is 
the mockery of justice which is resulting from the failure to ap- 
point a judge for this district, which has resulted in an almost com- 
plete disintegration of our judicial system. Had we a State judicial 
system, this situation would never have arisen and been allowed to 
continue. 

Alaska is and has been ready for many years to bear the burden 
of self-government. Our wealth is here and our potential is limitless 
when it can be developed by those who believe in it and who are willing 
to bring venture capital to Alaska, but until Alaska can hold its head 
high among the family of States, those people are going to be dubious 
of coming in because of the antiquated land laws and the many re- 
strictions. But we of Alaska stand ready and able to assume the 
responsibilities of statehood. We stand as a people ready to bring 
to each citizen of the United States and to every section of the land 
the benefits to be derived from the development of our great store- 
houses of riches and wealth which have, as yet, been barely tapped. 
And, last, but not least, we stand ready to give you farseeing men 
of sound judgment who can most ably participate in the business of 
governing the United States. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GORSUCH, FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Gorsucn. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of this committee, my 
name is John Gorsuch. I am a factory representative, wholesale dis- 
tributor of telephone supplies. In 1 month I will have finished 5% 
years as a member of the Anchorage Independent District School 
Board and I am a member of the Territorial senate, elected this past 
year. I have also served as chairman of the statehood committee of 
the senate. 

It. would ill behoove me, it seems, today to try to add to the facts 
and figures that have already been given to you. I would, however, 
feel derelict in my duty as a member of the Territorial senate, elected 
by the people of this district, if I did not voice what I felt was the 
very great majority’s opinion of the Territory of Alaska for state- 
hood. During the past year I covered practically all of the third 
division of this Territory. During the campaign I talked with count- 
less people about the issue of statehood and I do not hesitate to say 
to you today that at least 90 percent of the people with whom I spoke 
favored statehood for Alaska and those people were willing to accept 
and assume the responsibilities that go with statehood. I have heard 
much said here today about the cost of statehood. I have heard some 
emotional speeches made regarding the desirability of accepting those 
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responsibilities. I am in hearty accord with those. I believe that 
we cherish our American citizenship and we want to be full-fledged 
citizens in Alaska. 

It is a mystery to me why the Members of the Congress have failed 
up to this time to accept Alaska as a State, when they can see 160,000 
people and I believe that is our approximate population at this time, 
willing and eager to become a part of the sisterhood of American 
States. With the great natural resources that are abundant in Alaska 
and considering the strategic military position of the Territory of 
Alaska, it is beyond my comprehension to understand why statehood 
has been delayed thus far. I hope that it will come during the next 
session of the Legislature. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator ANpERSON. I am very much interested in what you said 
about 90 percent of the people favoring statehood. How far do you 
think a man would get as a candidate for the State senate who is 
opposed to statehood ¢ 

Mr. Gorsucu. Well, I think that would depend very largely on the 
individual, Senator. I think we have heard here today, this after 
noon, a very fine demonstration of that. We heard a man come into 
a very unpopular audience and proclaim the fact that he did not want 
statehood. I think the people of America welcomed his thinking and 
I believe that is exactly the same way that any candidate would be 
received if he laid his platform properly before the people. I think 
there are other issues to be considered in our Territorial legislature 
rather than statehood. I hope that answers your question. 

Senator Anperson. However, you think the great m: jority are for 
statehood. I have a great deal of faith in a man running for public 
office going around, as I hope you did, ringing doorbells and handing 
out a few cards. 

Mr. Gorsucu. I assure you I did. 

Senator Anprerson. I assume you did get elected. I have a notion 
that he acquires a good understanding of how people feel on these 
things and it is your conviction, as a man fairly new to holding public 
office, that these people are overwhelmingly in favor of statehood ¢ 

Mr. Gorsucn. That is my opinion. TI will say, however, I also 
testified for statehood in 1948 before I considered running for public 
office. 

The Cuatrman. In 1948. 

Senator ANprrson. You did get a chance, when you were a can- 
didate for public office, to see a lot of people and discuss State prob- 
lems with them ? 

Mr. Gorsucu. That is right, I did. 

Senator Anperson. That persuaded you that a great majority did 
believe now in statehood ? 

Mr. Gorsucn. It persuaded me that a larger portion favor state- 
hood than I previously thought. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Gorsuch. 

(Brief recess. ) 

The CuarrMan. Friends, we are making good time this afternoon. 
I want to say that the members of the commitee certainly appreciate 
the cooperation of those who have taken part. By putting some sin- 
cerity into your short statements, as you have done, you are doing 
yourselves far more good than if you read a long dry statement with 
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lot of figures. We are going to take the statements, long or short, 
but we appreciate your cooperation. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PAUL CLUMPNER, ANCHORAGE WOMEN’S 
CLUB, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Ciumpner. I am Mrs. Paul Clumpner, president of the 
Anchorage Women’s Club. We are just 1 club of some 11,000 clubs 
in the United States who have come out in favor of statehood and 
we are one of the first national organizations to come out and take 
this stand way back in 1944. I am going to submit my statement 
to you now. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Clumpner, and I as- 
sure you that your statement will be printed in the record and read 
by the members of the committee and the other Members of the Senate. 

Mrs. CLumpeNeER. I would be only too glad to have you listen to my 
statement but they know how we stand. We are 250 members in our 
yroup. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


ANCHORAGE WOMAN’S CLUB, 
inchorage, Alaska, August 24, 1953. 
Senator Hucgu Burt er, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 

DeAR Str: The Anchorage Woman’s Club wishes to go on record as favoring 
tatehood for Alaska. 

This progressive club, with a membership of 250 women, is only 1 of some 
11,000 such clubs in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs who have made 
a study of this subject and have beer advocating it since 1944. In fact, they 
were one of the first national organizations to endorse statehood for Alaska 

The Anchorage Woman’s Club was organized when Anchorage was little more 
than a tent town. Thirty-eight years ago their first project was a united effort 
to secure a public school for the children here. Since that time this club has 
aised and expended thousands of dollars in charitable and civic work. Today 
this club stands high, not only in cultural and social leadership but in its 
courageous promotion of legislation which will benefit not only our own com- 
munity, but the whole Territory of Alaska. 

Our project is a campaign of Americanism and a return to our great American 
heritage; but here in Alaska intelligent clubwomen find it hard to reconcile the 
fact that although they have met their responsibilities as citizens of a democracy, 
they are continually thwarted by an outmoded Territorial form of government, 
which does not allow Alaskans to enjoy the full privileges of citizenship. 

When we hear the complaint that Alaska should not be admitted as a State 
because the Territory is not contiguous to the present boundaries of the United 
States, you can see that our forefathers held no such mental barriers when ther 
envisoned the future development of our country as is evident in the following 
quotation. In reading about the problems that confronted the wise statesmen 
who labored to perfect our United States Constitution, I came upon these words in 
a speech of explanation to the Pennsylvania Convention, November 24, 1787, by 
James Wilson, one of the drafters and signers of this important document : 

“To frame a government for a single city or State, is a business both in its 
importance and facility, widely different from the task entrusted to the Federal 
Convention, whose prospects were extended not only to 13 independent and 
sovereign States, some of which in Territorial jurisdiction, population, and 
resource, equal the most respectable nations of Europe, but likewise to innumer- 
able States yet unformed, and to myriads of citizens who in future ages shall 
inhabit the vast uneultivated reaches of the continent. The duties of that body 
therefore, were not limited to local or partial considerations, but to the forma- 
tion of a plan commensurate with a great and valuable portion of the globe.” 

Today you are the statesmen who must have the vision to look beyond the walls 
of prejudice and personal greed to give all Alaskans the opportunity to enjoy 
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the full rights of citizenship in our great democracy. Let us heed the words of 


George Washingtcn when he advised, “Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can renair.” 


Yours faithfully, 


Mrs. Pau. V. CLUMPNER, 
President, Anchorage Woman’s Club. 





STATEMENT OF LARRY NELSON, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








Mr. Netson. My name is Larry Nelson and I am one of the little 
men sitting here in the audience. I came to the Territory in 1940 
with $75 in my pocket. I look around me and I see many faces of other 
little men who came up here under the same circumstances. Am I right, 
fellows and ladies? |Applause.]| When I came to the Territory I had 
voted already for a President of the United States—President Roose 
velt. When I left my home State and came up here I gave up my right 
to vote for a President. I gave up my right to vote for a Congress- 
man. I therefore gave up my right to have a vote in Congress. ‘There- 
fore, I have taken on a rather psuedovote. I have friends here from 
different States. They have Congressmen. Therefore, in one way or 
another, through conversations and in writing, 1 can make my desires 
known to those Congressmen in the States. Senator Anderson here 1 
could consider a psuedo-Congressman of mine. I think many of you 
have the same thoughts. I have friends here who happen to know 
Senator Anderson so if I wanted something I can tell my friend and 
my friend and I quite often agree and Senator Anderson might get a 
letter. The same is true with Senator Butler from Nebraska. I know 
a man who used to live here, a Mr. Emery. He lived here for 2 years. 
I write to him oe often and I say, would you carry this message to 
Senator Butler. I do not know whether he does or not, but at least I 
feel I have a pseudovote that way. I am sure some of the rest of you 
have done it the same way. Senator Jackson is from my home State 
of Washington. I have a small house there and I still pay taxes so 
Senator Jackson is my pseudorepresentative from Washington. 

Now, I want to answer some of the questions that Senator Butler 
brought up this morning directly. Senator Butler said that the spend- 
ing of the Federal Government would cease with statehood largely. 

The Cuarrman. That is a little bit exaggerated, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Did I understand you, sir, to say that such things as 
money for schools would cease ¢ 

The Cuarrman. No. Asa State, Alaska would get exactly the same 
treatment as the other 48 States and the only point I made this morn- 
ing definitely was that the 25-percent cost-of-living bonus that all Fed- 
eral employees get in Alaska, about 16,000 plus of them, would prob- 
ably stop. Now, I do not say definitely that it would because Congress 
might possibly vote you that 25-percent bonus, even though you are a 
State. But I can hardly conceive of 96 Senators doing that or even a 
majority of them when every one of them have a large number of 
Federal employees i in their State. 

Mr. Nevson. Thank you, sir. I am very happy that you cleared that 
up. That was my impression and in case it was anyone else’s it is 
gratifying to know that we would not be left out in any greater propor- 
tion than the other States. 

Now, with regard to the 25-percent differential I would like to call 
your attention to one fact. The differential is a cost-of-living basis. It 
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is not based on what type of government we have here in the Territory. 
The United States Congress and the Government, in the first place, is 
responsible for the wage structure we have in the Territory. When I 
came here in 1940 laborers’ wages were 50 cents an hour. On the day 
that the Government started the construction of Fort Richardson and 
the payroll sheet was stuck up on the board in the hiring office, labor 
became 90 cents an hour. [Iam sure that you Senators, who are busi- 
nessmen as well, can realize the snowballing effect of that practically 
100-percent increase in our basic wage structure overnight. That was 
started in 1940 and it has snowballed ever since. 

I believe when the talk starts about the elimination of the 25 per- 
cent that it is an impossibility for this country because of the high 
cost of living up this far away from the United States. Now, the 
reason for that is as follows: Labor, like any other commodity, is 
based on the law of supply and demand and the Government in order 
to carry on its functions must pay a living wage in such a way that 
it can attract people to work in the Government offices. Ot herwise, 
if they reduce the 25 percent or take it away, they will lose their 
employees to the extent that the Government functions will be seri- 
ously hampered. Therefore, I do not believe that we can say, if we 
become a State, that we will lose our 25 percent. I personally hold 
that the type of government in the Territory has no basis for a con- 
sideration when it comes to the 25-percent differential. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Nelson, just to give you something to think 
about and others who are interested in statehood, as we all are, the 
Congress this last session provided that the 20-percent bonus that 
applied to a great many in the military service was stopped. Now 
they can do it just as easily on the 25-percent bonus to the Federal 
civil-service employees and as a matter of fact there was an attempt 
made to do it and I think perhaps the other members of the committee 
insisted on its continuance, not only here but in Hawaii as well. 

Mr. Netson. May I say this, sir, that the law of supply and de- 
mand does not apply to the military forces. 

The Cuatrman. No. 

Mr. Neuson. There is another thing which was brought up by the 
Senator this morning, which I would like to touch on. I would title 
this particular item as follows: What monetary value do I place on 
my right to vote? The Senator said the people of the Territory of 
Alaska pay the highest taxes of any, that is, the highest per capita 
taxes of onyone in the United States. You are right, gentlemen, we 
do, but why do we pay the highest taxes? Taxes are : after all a per- 
centage figure. They are, therefore, higher because our incomes are 
higher. Now we do not pay a greater proportion than anyone else in 
the States. In other words, the rating for the Federal tax is the same 
for those of us in the Territory as it is for you folks in the States. 
If our tax burden or rather our tax payment is greater here than else- 
where it is because we have the income which is pene by the per- 
centage figures and results therefore in higher taxes per capita for 
Alaskans. We have a Territorial tax here of 10 percent of our Fed- 
eral tax. That would be the a, as your State tax. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Nelson, I dislike to inte rrupt you again. 
Again you are also confused on the statement I made. My statement 
was that the Territory of Alaska pays a higher tax percentage, a 
higher tax to the Territory, than any State pays to its State govern- 
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ment. In other words, if Alaska were a State today, it would have the 
highest State tax of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Nevson. Well, sir, you know why that is—because our tax struc- 
ture for the Territory is 10 percent of what we pay the Federal 
Government. 

The Cuarrman. That statement I made has nothing whatever to do 
with your Federal income tax. You people pay an income tax to 
Uncle Sam just like the people from all the other States. Then, in 
addition to the State tax or Territorial tax, you pay 10 percent of 
what you pay to the Government. That along with the other taxes 
you collect make your taxes as citizens of Al: ska higher than in any 
State of the Union. 

Mr. Netson. I will say this in closing. With that, sir, I would be 
willing to pay a 20-percent State tax if it were nec iibetty to pay 
that to assure my right to vote for a Senator, 2 Senators, and a Con- 
gressman, and for the President. I have one more point I would 
like to bring up. I hope that I am not causing any antagonism. I do 
not mean to do that. I don’t mean to be sharp; if so, maybe it is 
the pressure of the place. But I do want to point out another thing 
since finance seems to be the most important item. The good Senator 
from Nebraska comes from 1 of the 48 States which are definitely 
unique in their financial structure. Isn’t that right, Senator? 

The CHatrman. We think so. 

Mr. Netson. Now the Nebraska people are extremely proud of the 
fact that they have no State bonded indebtedness. I am sure the 
Senator will stop me any time I go wrong on Nebraska here. How- 
ever, as I understand it, they have—well we will call it—a working 
capital fund of about $150,000. When their legislature meets it can 
only appropriate funds equal to the amount that is collected in taxes 
for the biennium. In other words, they are not permitted to go into 
debt in planning for the future. Am I right, sir? 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. I think perhaps we are not unique in 
any different way than any other State. But they have in Washing- 
ton what we_are trying to have, but have been unable to get, and that 
is a balanced budget. If our taxes are estimated at a certain figure 
and our expenses are estimated at a certain figure, we make a tax 
rate that will bring in that amount of money in order to pay the 
bills. 

Mr. Netson. I want to say that that is very admirable, but I want 
to say something else along with that. I believe that there are prob- 
ably more one-room schoolhouses with outside facilities in the State 
of Nebraska than in most of the other States of the Union. 

The Cuatrman. I can say this, Mr. Nelson, that the educational 
facilities of the State of Nebraska are equal to any other State in 
the Union. I attended school in a sod house. I am not ashamed 
of it. 

Mr. Netson. We are not ashamed of our University of Alaska’s 
wooden structures either. 

The Cuarrman. You should not be. 

Mr. Netson. It is the quality of the men inside the university that 
makes it a powerful university and probably the same is true for 
your Nebraska school system. However, I point that out as a facet of 
the economy and balanced budget, which has to be balanced against 
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monetary values. I believe, also, I have traveled quite a bit in Ne- 
braska. Once you get off the Federal highway system you will find 
many, many roads which are the same as our road from Palmer to 
Wasilla. 

The CHamman. Gravel top. 

Senator Anperson. I do not believe how good Nebraska or Ken- 
tucky or New Mexico is deals with this subject. 

Mr. Netson. Sir, I am trying to point it out to say this much— 
that we do appreciate the good Senator from Nebraska’s point of view 
of economy and concern about finances. But I believe that I can 
speak for many of the little people—the working fellows like my 
self—when I say that we are ready to assume the responsibilities of 
statehood and to pay for it. 

The CHairman. You stated your name at the beginning but I do 
not believe you gave your occupation. 

Mr. Netson. My occupation at present is concerned with the con- 
struction industry and I have one D-8 caterpillar which I have out on 
a rental basis and from that I am deriving my summer’s income. In 
the construction industry that is about as little and as small as you can 
get. 

The CuHarrman. We have a great many citizens in Nebraska oper- 
ating . same way. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you very much for your time. I appreciate it. 

The Cuamaan. I received a letter that was in the post-office box 
after lunch. I am willing to read only one or two lines of it because 
I hope that the people here, regardless of their views, their politics, 
their race or creed, or anything else, will not refrain from speaking 
their mind to the members of this committee. This is addressed to me, 
under date of the 23d: 

DEAR SENATOR: I would have liked to testify at the statehood hearings as being 
against statehood. But since I am afraid of the recriminations that woul. be 
made against me and mine, I can only take this method of telling you that there 
are countless others— 
and so forth. I am not going to read the rest of the letter except to 
say— 
that after 23 years of residence up here I am very proud of this wonderful coun 
try and its people and it is with regret that I must tell you that forbids me fr m 
signing my name— 
and his name is not signed. I would like very much to have had the 
gentleman sign his name and to have him appear in public, as you 
people have here, because it is impossible for us to pay any serious 
attention to a communication like that, much as some of us might have 
liked to have met the gentlemen. So I hope those of you who have 
views will be typical Alaskans and have no fear in expressing those 
views. 

Delegate Bartietr. Morris Reese, coowner of a grocery stor> In 
Ane horage, was scheduled as a witness. He had to leave and Z 
requested me to ask permission to incorporate in the record a lette 
to the committee, to which he has attached newspaper editori: als an 
articles from magazines, simply for your inspection. 

(The letter referred to is made a part of the record and filed with 
the committee. ) 

The Cuairman. Fine. Thank you very much, Delegate Bartlett. 
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STATEMENT OF WENDELL P. KAY, LAWYER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Kay. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Wendell P. Kay and I am a practicing lawyer here in town. I have 
lived here since 1946. It is my firm conviction that the great majority 
of Alaskans want statehood and want it now; that Alaska is ready for 

statehood, historically, politically, morally, economically, and every 
other w: iy you can think of; and we will not see the full development 
of Alaska until we achieve statehood. 

I would like you to look for just a moment at history, Senator. In 
1787 the Continental Congress of the United States, under the Articles 
of Confederation, adopted the Northwest Ordinance, which bears the 
name of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 that had been drafted 
previously by Thomas Jefferson in 1784 when he was a Member of 
Congress. The Northwest Ordinance laid down the principle that 
the lands which the Colonies had given to the Nation west of the 
Allegheny a \ins would be divided into territories and that as 
they reached a certain state of political maturity they would be 
admitted to the Union as States. 

Now, the mechanics of the Northwest Ordinance are not important 
to us here today. What is important, it seems to me, is that for the 
first time they established a national policy that we would not consist 
of the Thirteen Original States governing a great system of colonies 
but that we would consist, as these territories became established, as 
territories and as they matured politically they would be admitted to 
the Union as States. If it had not been for that wise policy, we 
would still consist of those Thirteen Original States and a great sys- 
tem of colonies to the west of the Allegheny Mountains and none of 
you would be sitting here as Senators of the United States but as 
De ‘legates from Ne braska or Delegates from New Mexico or the other 
States you represent in the Congress of the United States. I do not 
think anyone could quarrel with the wisdom of that policy. Under 
that policy we have grown great; we have seen the States west of the 
Allegheny grow and develop. We do not want to argue with that 

olicy. It has never been deviated from before in the history of the 
United States and I see no reason to deviate now. I feel that Alaska 
is ready for statehood. They say we cannot afford statehood. Well, 
Isimply feel that that argument is without merit. We owe not a cent 
of indebtedness. We have a substantial surplus in the treasury. I 
do not know whether anyone mentioned the amount of it yet but it 
looks as though it is in the vicinity of $12 million at the present time 
and growing all the time. I have studied the additional costs of 
statehood. I cannot say that I have studied them to the dollar but 
I would be prepared to debate the cost of statehood with anyone, any- 
time, and anyplace. I feel the additional costs of statehood would 
not bring the cost in excess of $20 million a year and as I see the costs, 
the income, which we now have the first 6 months of this biennium, 
is $9,300,000. That is a total of $18,600,000 with the income from the 
Pribilof seals and the other additional income which will come to | - 
as a State. I feel that we have an excessive annual income of $ 
million a year. Therefore, I feel that we could afford statehood, con- 
trary to what some of the other folks seem to think, and do it w ithout 
levying an additional cent of taxation. 
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One thing I would like to argue about—we have heard the gentle- 
man who just left the stand here expound the fact we are the heaviest 
taxed people in the United States. I do not believe that under any 
circumstances, sir. Just take some of the taxes that we do not pay 
that the people in the States do pay. We pay a 2-cent gasoline tax. 
That will not last long, I grant you; after the special session it will 
go up to4 cents. The national average is 2 cents. We pay no prop- 
erty tax. Practically every State in the Union levies a property tax. 
We pay no property tax. We pay an income tax and there is no 
more fair and equitable basis of taxation than to tax the people on 
their ability to pay. That is our primary source of revenue. There is 

. lot of talk about per capita taxation so I had a study made of it. 
One thing we forget when we talk about per capita taxation is that 
Alaska has a peculiar tax and we keep on paying the severance taxes 
Now, it would not make any difference with regard to the population 
of Alaska on those severance taxes. We pay the same severance taxes 
the canned-salmon industry pays, whether $2,000 or $100,000 and the 
gold-mining industry would pay the same severance tax whether a 
hundred thousand Alaskans. We depend on that for 27 percent of 
our Territorial income whereas your national average is 2.6 percent. 
That is where you get the difference. If you adjust. your per capita 
tax figures taken from your national tax foundation to allow for that 
severance-tax figure, Alaska’s per capital tax would then be $67, not 
way up in the astronomical figures and there are about 20 States that 
exceed us substantially. For instance, Arizona’s per capita tax, $65.71; 
California, $96.24: Colorado, $77.26: Delaware, $27.22: Kansas, 
$68.18; Michigan, $76; Minnesota, $77; Nevada, $84; New Mexico, 
$91; New York, $68.12. Skipping on down—State of Washington, 
$102.71. So I don’t feel that Alaskans are the most heavily taxed 
folks in the world by any manner of means. I feel we now pay a fair 
tax; we have a fair, equitable tax system. It was enacted by the 1949 
legislature to meet the cost of government, to meet the cost of bringing 
ours in line with what a previous congressional committee said we 
should. 

We demonstrated by enacting a liberal, fair tax system to bring in 
enough revenue. They said, we can’t let you in statehood now. You 
are too heavily taxedalready. Well, I think wecan all afford it. The 
way we are now I really feel we can afford it without a single cent of 
taxation and I do not feel we are overtaxed at the present time. No- 
body likes to pay taxes. The taxes most people are squawking about 
and do not realize is the local property tax and that is something we 
do not have much control oer as far as the Territorial government 
goes. I was going to take the trouble to go through the statement 
that Allen Shattuck made down at Juneau and discuss some of the 
errors I feel he committed. 

Senator AnDrerson. May I stop you there and say we asked Mrs. 
Hermann to make an analysis of Mr. Jensen’s figures and Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s figures and various other sets of figures. If you have an analy- 
sis of Mr. Shattuck’s figures, why not give us that analysis for the 
record. 

Mr. Kay. I haven’t putiton paper. I will doso and submit it later. 

The CHatrMan. That will be an accommodation, Mr. Kay. 
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Mr. Kay. I certainly will be very glad to do it. I don’t know if 
my figures will be more acceptable than anybody else’s. I will submit 
them for what they are worth. 

Senator ANpERSON. We have been trying to get a broad range view 
of this from many different individuals. 

Mr. Kay. I was majority floor leader in the 1950 session of the legis- 
lature and minority leader in the 1952 session. That is how that goes. 
They left me off the ways and means committee. There was some 
question raised about the mental health program. I was not here 
when the question was asked. 

Senator Anprrson. The question was raised because both these 
doctors said that the reason the insane were committed by a jury - 
six, charged with a crime and thrown into jail, was because of : 
requirement in the Organie Act and Enabling Act. I took the sinaliie 
of reading the acts and I can find no such requirement. 

Mr. Kay. There is no such requirement. The doctors were mis- 
taken. What they meant to say was that the Terirtorial law for years 
has required this obsolete and obscure and you might say, horrible 
system of committing a person by jury verdict and committing to 
jail while holding for trial. There is no provision in the law for 
housing the people who are sick. They are not criminals and should 
not be confined in the jail. In fact, nobody should be confined in a 
cell in that Federal jail. 

Senator Anperson. It is within the power of the Territory to correct 
al least a part of that difficulty ¢ 

Mr. Kay. May lexplain. The Territorial legislature realized that, 
Senator in 1950. We enacted a law setting up what is known as the 
Alaska Mental Health Authority to cooperate with a mental health 

authority to be established by Congress. In other words, we tried to 

“ away from that jury system by setting up the model procedure. 

s I understand it Congress now has that bill under consideration but 
a yet enacted. Ibe lieve I am correct in saying that. 

Senator AnpEersON. Thank you. 

Mr. Kay. Just to sum up, if I might for a minute, we do not ask 
for a single thing than other American citizens. We don’t want 
epecial privileges in housing, transportation, roads or law or govern- 
ment or anything else. All we want is just the same rights as all 
other Americans you know. 

The Carman. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Kay subsequently wrote the committee stating that the infor 
mation he had expected to contribute regarding the prospective cost of 
statehood was being covered by the statement later filed with the 
committee by Mrs. Mildred Hermann. See p. 185.) 


STATEMENT OF KEN C. JOHNSON, INSURANCE BROKER, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Jounson. Hon, Senator Butler, members of the committee, 
esteemed friends, Delegate Bartlett, my name is Ken C. Johnson. 
I am a local businessman. I would say I am a small-business man. 
Whot I have to say to you today is very close to my heart. It is based 
upon the conviction bred into my bones, going back to my Presbyterian 
grandmother’s parents, who trekked into ‘Ohio by covered wagon 
protected only by their zeal and their Christian faith. 
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During my 19 years residence in Alaska I have visited practically 
all parts of the Territory. For the past 7 years I have been engaged 
in the general insurance business in Anchorage. I have followed the 
statehood movement with interest. My attendance at previous state- 
hood hearings in Anchorage in 1947, my conclusions based on reading 
various publications of the statehood committee and testimony pre 

sented before various committees in Washington, have all firmly 
convinced me that Alaska is ready for statehood. There is an urgent 
need for two Senators and Representatives from Alaska, voting for 
Alaska. 

We are all American citizens. As American citizens we are entitled 
to the rights and benefits of American citizenship. A part of that 
right and benefit. is statehood, 

All governments demand taxes, military~ service, and sacrifices. 
Democracy makes a singular demand, one that sets it apart from 
other forms of government, and most importantly one that confers 
a rare privilege. That privilege is the vote. We in Alaska meet all 
the demands of a democracy by paying national taxes, we serve in 
the military service. And one has only to query pioneer mothers 
and fathers of the sacrifices. But of the very sustenance of democ- 
racy—the vote—we share only a meager part without statehood. 

As a small-business man, I realize statehood is going to cost me 
some money and it means additional taxes. You ‘have heard con- 
siderable testimony on the matter today but, as a resident of Alaska, 
1 am willing to pay my share for a full share of American citizenship. 


STATEMENT OF DOROTHY PRIOR, ACCOUNTANT, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 





Miss Prior. Senator Butler, members of the committee, Delegate 
Bartlett, and Alaskan friends, I do not have a prepared statement. 
My name is Dorothy Prior. I am an accountant by profession, a 
member of the Territorial legislature. I served on the ways and 
means committee, attended every meeting and did a lot of work on 
our appropriation bill. I do not have a prepared speech because, 
like many women, I can talk 2 hours without writing it out, so if 
I talk too long, Senator Anderson, stop me. 

I first came to Alaska in 1939 and left after a year and a half 
to accept employme nt with the same ying elsewhere. I came back in 
1947 and in all those 6 years that I was away I was unhappy and 
unsettled and trying to get back. I am back now and it will prob- 
ably be my home for some time to come. Originally I am from 
Senator Jackson’s State of Washington. I am one of those who is 
not emotional about statehood, although I am a fairly emotional per 
son. I think probably my lack of emotionalism is due to what I 
have considered as too much emotionalism on the part of the propo- 
nents. Ihave felt that those who said statehood ought to be had at any 
price were not friends of Alaska. I recently heard our famous his- 
torical expression “Taxation without representation” used as apply- 
ing to the Alaska situation. That applied to a situation—if I re- 
member my history—where the colonists were expected to support 
the Crown of England and get nothing in return. We are certainly 
getting something i in return from the taxes we pay because one of the 


greatest arguments is: Can you stand to get along without those taxes ¢ 
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So I wish people would quit using “taxation without representa- 
tion” as an argument in favor of statehood. ‘There are many reasons 
favoring statehood, though, and some of those I probably have hesi- 
tated to say. We are ready right now to become a State and put it 
off a couple of years, was because I felt we should better prepare our- 
selves financially by ‘ests ablishing a good tax structure and by improv- 
ing the functions of our government. I feel that we have gone a 
long way to accomplish these points. I know that others here are 
going to speak on statistical improvements in our readiness for state- 
hood, since the last time that you held the hearings, so I will not go 
into those. 

For one thing, as you have heard many times today, we have a 
Territorial surplus in our treasury. ‘That surplus—and this I quote 
was $5,700,000 on January 1, 1953. Since then our average monthly 
revenue for the last 7 months, that is in 1953, has been $1,500,000. If 
we take the $24 million general appropriation bill that the legislature 
enacted, it averages out to a million a month that we would be spend- 
ing, or a surplus of a half million a month, or 6 million a year. The 
legisl: ature appropriated about a million dollars for deficiencies from 
the previous biennium. It actually appropriated about $25 million, 
and, as someone has said today, they thought that the surpluses should 
go into capital improvements. I heartily agree and took that stand 
in the legislature, and $3 million of that $24 million was for capital 
improvements, and we are starting on a long-range plan of getting 
some reinforced concrete buildings at the University of Alaska. 

Then in improving on our Territorial government there are four 
things that have been accomplished in the last few years. One was 
by the 1950 legislature, which one of the previous speakers has re- 
ferred to, as setting up the mental-health division of the Alaska De- 
partment of Health and employing Dr. Anderson, whom I feel is a 
very capable person toward working, toward helping us take care 
of our own mentally handic apped. 

Besides the organic act we are governed by things that are referred 
to in the Alaska Statutes as coming from the United States Code, 
and the Aftorney General’s office told me, when I first went to the 
legislature, that you could not make an amendment to a law that in- 
dicated that it was a part of the United States Code. So we are 
handicapped by more than the organic act. So I believe that turning 
over to the Department of Justice of the mentally handicapped goes 
back to about 1906 before the organic act. I have seen that in a table 
prepared by the department of health, but I do not have evidence to 
substantiate it, but it does not seem that we can easily take over this 
responsibility of changing the type of trial or hearing for mentally 
handicapped persons. 

Then the last Territorial legislature provided for a Territorial 
police force, which we think will extend law enforcement outside of 
the incorporated areas and help us one step along toward assuming 
the responsibilities of statehood. Then we set up a public-lands de- 
partment which is to register all lands and work toward getting sur- 
veys of land and helping us to establish our rights in land which 
might be available to us under the Federal governmental regulations 
and when we become a State and, lastly, we provided for a legislative 
council which will help us in enacting legislation between sessions, 
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clearing up some of these overlapping jurisdictions between Federal 
and Territorial law when we go down there, and we do not know 
hat we can do about it, and we come home and still have not done 
anything about it. No one can tell you whether the legislature can 
¢ upon such legislation, and it frequently is up to the integrity of 
e Attorney General to decide whether a law is constitutional or un- 
cael I feel the legislative council will help us a lot in pre- 
paring ourselves for statehood. ‘There comes a time when you can 
either go forward or regress. I can assure you we cannot keep on 
accumulating a surplus without doing one of two things—cutting 
taxes or embarking upon a sort of extravagant policy of spending and 
pork-barreling legislation. 

It is all very well to say take over certain functions, but the minute 
you start doing that they are not always established on a sound basis 
because the second division wants theirs as well as the third division 
and you run into that situation and you do not get what you really 
need. The legislature this time was faced with just such budget 
requests. One organization put in a budget which was 1,200 percent 
higher than their previous ones. There were others that were 100 
percent higher and in no case less than 25 percent higher. Now, 
[ think our population had increased and there was some justification 
for budget increases, but when you are faced with one organization that 
wants 1,200 percent more than it received the previous biennium, you 
are a little pessimistic about continuing to have a surplus. If we are 
going to keep up the present tax structure which we need to support 
a State, we better have statehood soon or have to cut that. Another 
thing I feel we should have statehood is our people need to take more 
of the responsibility of government. These are our problems and 
— re is no reason why the United States C ongress should spend their 

ime trying to act upon them. As a matter of fact, I know that you 
have enough things elsewhere to do other than worrying about 
Alaska’s problems, and I have enough elsewhere to do as a legislator 
than to write Congressmen in trying to get them to take action on 

matters over which I have no jur isdiction and I have spent quite a bit 
of time doing that. I have quite a good-sized correspondence and you 
must have a stack of correspondence several hundred times larger than 
mine. 

[ would like to get rid of the organic act and also I would like to 
have a county form of government or something comparable. I know 
you were informed Alaskans do not want counties. I want counties. 
We need police administration and tax collection and many other 
functions a little closer to home than Juneau, which to many people 
in Alaska is 2,000 miles distant from their home. I feel the nearer 
to home a function a government can be had the more efficiently we 
can take care of ourselves in Alaska rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment doing it or whether it is having 4 or 5 or 6 counties to take care 
of problems outside of the incorporated areas that directly affect them 
rather than have a State or Territorial legislature do that. When 
we have a State government and a county government more of our 
people will take an interest in government and will do something else 
beside beef. I did not receive one wire asking me to increase the 
gasoline tax. I received several opposed to it. Not until the legis- 
lature was over and Mr. Jensen said, “Why didn’t you increase ‘the 

gasoline tax that people started hollering about; why didn’t you 
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increase the gasoline tax?” But it is only when something really 
pinches that they begin to take an interest. They are very concerned 
about the 5 cents they put in the parking meters in Anchorage and 
the $2.50 fine they get for overparking much more than they are con- 
cerned about some problems because they see that. If they see their 
State government and their county government in action, they will 
take more of an interest in government. 

In closing, I would like to read to you something that I recently 
clipped from a centennial edition of a ne wspaper in Senator Jackson’s 
home State of Washington. This is a reprint from the Yakima 
Herald, North Yakima, W ashington Territory, February 6, 1889; 
telegraphic correspondence by some man in Washington by the name 
of Charles Holton and the W ashington Territory. The first: wire is 
to the Washington Territory, “For heaven’s sake keep quiet. The 
Senate will let you in as soon as possible,” signed Charles M. Holton. 
The meek reply was to Charles M. Holton, W ashington, D. C., “We 
will be good. Please let us in as early as it is convenient.” I am 
afraid we are not quite so humble. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much Miss Prior. ‘That was a 
fine statement. 


STATEMENT OF M. F. ALEWINE, ALASKA TERRITORIAL FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. ALewine. Senator Butler, my name is Millard Fillmore Ale- 
wine. However I might look forward to being the President of the 
United States if we have to wait as long as Alaska has waited in the 
past for me to be the President I am afraid I will never be. I would 
like to say that I am here representing the Alaska Territorial Federa- 
tion of Labor. I would like to say that labor, from the local level to 
the Territorial level to the National level, has endorsed statehood for 
the Terr itory of Alaska. However, there seems to be nothing that I 
could say that could add to these things, with a few exceptions. 

We only have to look back, if you please. If the Senators will look 
at your own State when it became a State, you will see. I am familiar 
\ ith the State of New Mexico because I was born in the State of New 
Mexico and I have seen cow trails and wagon roads and even after it 
was a State but I have driven upon the highways that have been built 
in the State of New Mexico and have seen the development of agricul- 
ture and industry in that State and believe you me, they didn’t always 
have it. Not always. I think that applies to all States. I cannot 
add anything but what has not sleek been expounded on here in 
regards to revenues, the spiritual thinking of the people, and all things 
that make up the desires of these people. 

I would like to call to your attention one small item in regards to 
the United States Department of Labor. For your information there 
has never been a survey for the cost of living in the Territory of Alaska 
by the United States Department of Labor. If Alaska was to become 
a State that would be one of the services that we could have. I am 
inclined to be different, as to the statements I have read in the news- 
japers and the rumors I have heard in regards to the 25 percent 
differential. I believe that if the Department of Labor was to make a 
survey in the Territory of Alaska, that employees of the Federal Gov 
ernment would be given an increase. I personally believe that because 
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feel like that the 25 percent does not cover the differential in the 
cost of living. 

Another thing comes to my mind that I would like to leave with this 

mmittee. Upon one of my tours in Alaska—and I have covered 
practically all the Territory of Alaska—I have talked to thousands of 
people who are working people and who are the little men. Upon 
one of my visits to a base which was being built in a secretive manner 
n the shores of the Bering Sea, and during the last fight in Congress 
for statehood for the Territory, in that particular country up that far 
you can hear some of the propaganda from over across the way. They 
ave some very good radio announcers there and they were telling the 
people of the Territory of Alaska about democracy and how it did not 
work. Iam not in accord with their thinking by any stretch of the 
magination but you would be surprised at how they used that propa- 
inda. Many of the fellows asked me questions concerning it, who 
were not here in this particular area. They asked me about the state- 
hood and how we could obtain it. I tried my best and in my humble 
way to explain that it was a continuous fight. It had been going on 
for many years but we hoped that we could see the end of Each 
time that Alaska is denied statehood those people, — we Semaine 
is our enemy, use it as propaganda. They tried to instill upon the 
\inds of the people of the northland t hings that are not good. I hope 
hat in the very near future that we can stop those rumblings, that 
propaganda which they use. I hope that they will have a place as 
\merican citizens. I realize that it is a continuous fight. 1 do not 
now whether at this junket we are going to solve the prob lem or not 
but I can say this: That I am firmly convinced that if it were left to 
these gentlemen here in this committee after hearing t a testimony 
that would be no problem and we would be getting statehood for 
\laska. Thank you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM McSMITH, REALTOR, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. McSmiru. My husband would say that I do most of the talking 
for the family. I am Blanche McSmith. I am a local real estate 
broker. I am executive secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. I am treasurer of the Anchorage 
League of Women Voters. I am secretary of the Anchorage Real 
Estate Board, active in local civic activities. My husband is a radio 
technician, musician, member of the local chamber of commerce. 

We came to Alaska 4 years ago from California. We are just one 
of the thousands of little men in Alaska who feel that Alaska will 
never achieve its destiny as an inseparable economic part of the United 
States without statehood. After listening to so many witnesses, all 
of you perhaps now realize that we are handicapped because of the 
uncertainties resulting from Federal controls in Washington, that we 
have no control over our resources, fisheries, timber, wildlife, coal, 
oil, minerals, and waterpower. All of the other witnesses have told 
you about that. Some witnesses have reminded you that we are handi- 
capped by our land laws, by our inability to select our Governor, or 
that we do not vote for the President of the United States and that 
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people who are making decisions about Alaska are unaware of our 
needs and unwilling to learn as you, Senator Butler, and your com 
mittee are doing now. No doubt you are convinced that we are handi- 
capped with a voteless Delegate. With all due respect to Delegate 
Bartlett, who is efficient and has done a marvelous job with his limi 
tations, we need men like him as well as equal representation with the 
same responsibilities and privileges. 

From other statements I am certain that any factor that I might 
mention would be repetitious. The chamber of commerce representa- 
tives have given the committee all of the figures regarding our indus- 
tries, revenues, potentialities, and just what we ne ed to support state- 
hood once we have it. They are authorities and their reports were 
important. Some opponents of statehood have contended that 
Alaska’s population is inadequate to carry the responsibilities of self- 
government. The spectacular growth of the Alaskan population is 
refreshing evidence that we still have pioneers. These people have 
never shirked, evaded, or protested their obligation to the Federal 
Government, they have fought in the war, they have paid taxes, they 
buy war bonds, contribute to blood banks, participate in all the great 
national programs such as the American Red Cross, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, the American Cancer Society, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and many others. These 
182,000 people have met their responsibilities as citizens of a democ 
racy and are ready to take their places with the other States in the 
Union. 

The Bureau of the Census has revealed that the Territory’s popu- 
lation was greater than that of Nevada as of July 1, 1952. Since 
Alaska outranks Nevada in population and Nevada has been operat- 
ing as a State since 1864 without wanting to withdraw from the Union 
it is hoped that this assumption will be ignored. Senator Clements, 
I need not remind you that your State of Kentucky had only 73,677 
people when it was admitted in 1792, nor Senator Murray, that Mon- 
tana had 132,159 in 1889, nor Senator Butler that Nebraska only had 
100,000 when it was admitted in 1867. Senator Barrett’s Wyoming 
had 60,708 in 1890 and Senator Jackson’s Washington 75,116 in 1889. 
I am not informed about Senator Anderson’s State, but I did notice 
that your population was 327,201 in 1910 and you were admitted in 
1912. I am sure your population exceeded our population at the time 
you were admitted. I have attempted to remind you that we have 
people now and in many cases our population more than doubles that 
of States admitted with the numbers just quoted. 

It is my firm belief that we know and appreciate both the advan 
tages and the responsibilities entailed in self-government and I feel 
that when all of you go back to Washington and reconsider the ques- 
tion of statehood for this great Territory you will be like Job in the 

13th chapter, 1st verse: “Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, mine ear 
hath heard and understood it.” And when you have this opportunity 
you will vote favorable for Alaskan statehood. We do not ask for 
more. We shall not expect less. 

The Cuamman. I have been advised that the Territorial senator 
from Valdez has just arrived and now is our opportunity to hear from 


him. Hon. William A. Egan. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EGAN, TERRITORIAL SENATOR, 
VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Senator Ecan. Senator Butler, I would like to say that my name 
s William A. Egan. Iam asmall-business man in the town of Valdez, 
Algol and a member of the Territorial senate. I do not have a 
statement here, a written statement. I did not know until a few hours 
igo that I would be able to attend these hearings. However, I heard 
a few moments ago Senator Butler make a remark that it might be 
that the hearings would be closed today so I requested to be heard. 

On the question of statehood for Alaska I would like to say that 
I was born in Alaska and in all my growing years I was hopeful 
that the day would come when I would be able to cast my vote for 
the President of the United States. I am now going right along in 
years and that day has not arrived. Many times it looked like it was 
pretty close and then it seemed to have been snatched away from we 
people of Alaska. Now I feel that on the subject of fisheries alone 
that that subject warrants statehood for the Territory of Alaska in 
itself. I think that the perpetuation of the fisheries industry will 
more than pay the added cost, if any, that statehood would be burdened 
with. 

In 1946 the question was put to the people of Alaska: Are you in 
favor of the abolition of the fish trap in the Territory of Alaska? 
The people went to the polls, from Ketchikan to Point Barrow, and 
they voted 10 to 1 for the abolition of the fish trap in the waters 
of the Territory of Alaska, and what has been done about it? Noth- 
ing has been done about it and it is my very strong feeling and the 
feeling of thousands, tens of thousands of other people in Alaska, that 
I can ‘readily say that that abolition alone has held up the develop- 
ment of one of our greatest resources. 

In listening here this afternoon I heard the question come up of 
having counties and I would like to go on record as to my opinion 
of counties in the future State of Alaska. I feel that in the days 
when counties were instituted as a form of government in our many 
States that our communications and transportation was such that 
they had to have a whole group of governmental entities scattered 
throughout the States. Now with the transportaion facilities that 
we have, the communications that we have, I feel that the county 
system of government is an outmoded function. That it is nothing but 
a costly expense to the people of any State and that the constitution, 
the proposed constitution, it would be a part of the constitution, of 
the people of Alaska should not provide for a county form of govern- 
ment. It should have a county form of government—you could call 
them counties all right—but I believe that 4 counties or 4 districts 
would be every bit as efficient and probably in the long run millions 
of dollars annually less costly than the county form of government. 

The CuHarrMan. Senator Egan, I hope you will not object to my 
breaking in at this point to tell you I agree with you a hundred per- 
cent. The State of Nebraska is not a large State and it has 93 counties, 
93 courthouses, 93 boards of commissioners to elect and support, and 
we would be much better off today if we could reduce the number of 
counties by consolidating 4 or 6 into 1 county. The newer States to 
the west are more fortunate than we. They have larger counties but 
I do think it would be advisable to have a county organization, as 
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presented by Miss Prior ahead of you, but do not have too many. I 
am inclined to think that your suggestion of 4 on the basis of the 4 
districts is a good start. 

Senator Egan. Thank you Senator Butler. 

Senator Anperson. I was just starting to come in ahead of Senator 
Butler when I saw him speak to you. I agree with that. This is a 
tield where you can well afford to exper iment and start ver y carefully. 
You can always divide and have new counties; as all the old States 
have found out once you establish a county you will never be able to 
close that courthouse and move it to some other place. I agree with 
Senator Butler that you should be very careful when you start out. 
We hope you will be and believe you will be. That is, of course, what 
your own constitutional convention will decide—4 or 5 or 6 counties 
at the most. The State of Arizona has, I believe, 8 or 9 counties and 
they do much be ol than we do in our State with 32. 

Senator Eean. That is exactly the way I feel about it, Senator 
Anderson, start ‘with 4 and if necessary later have 5 and go ahead and 
do it. 

Senator CLements. I would like to add the experience of a State 
which has more than any of them represented in this group today. 
I believe that State is smaller than any other State that is represented 
by a Member of the Senate on the committee. We have 120 counties 
and I want to tell you that we are burdened with tna that you 
cannot get rid of them j in a few generations because an effort has been 
snide to consolidate them in our State for many years and we have 
yet to see the first one consolidated. You limit them to as few as 
possible in order to run your government and you can expand them, 
you can separate them, enlarge » the number but J hope you never have 
todo that. In view of the present means of communication I seriously 
doubt you will ever have more than 4 or 6 counties in Alaska. 

Senator Eaan. Thank you, Senator. Now, another argument 
against statehood that has appeared quite frequently is the cost of 
the Territorial participation in road construction and maintenance. 
Now, the Congress of the United States has very definitely and plainly 
told the people of Alaska and its legislators that unless they do more 
even as a Territory and a considerable amount more in producing 
funds for road construction and road maintenance in the Territory 
that the Territory is in grave danger of losing practically all the 
funds that are now being “appropriated for the Territory of Alaska. 
I cannot, in my own mind, connect the feeling of having our Federal 
Government tell us, you have to increase these taxes any way and 
then connect that with the argument that you should not be for state- 
hood because it is going to cost us more to maintain our roads and to 
construct them. It looks to me like the Congress is telling us to do 
that as a Territory and it will not cost us much more if we have 
statehood. They are telling us they are going to cut us off, just cut 
off our appropriations now if we do not raise our gasoline taxes. So 
I believe personally that that is not an argument. 

I would like to go into the statements that were made here pre- 
viously about the different departments of the Territory who had 
requested considerable increases re agewise in their budget at this 
last session of the legislature. Now, my own understanding of that 
is—and I have felt it in my mind for a long, long time—and that 
is up until recently we Alaskans had not gone far enough in provid- 
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e the necessary funds that go along with the progress the human 
we has been making throughout the Nation and even in other parts 

f the world and that because of the fact that until 2 or 3 years ago 

e had no basic tax program in the Territory. It was impossib le 
to provide eve n the nece ssary functions such as in the field of pub hie 
ealth, pu iblic welfare and other things of that kind, and that it was 
st recently that we had a balance in the treasury and it became 

sary for the heads of those departments to request what they 
felt was a minimum amount of money to provide the necessary fune 
tions of their field and consequently, because we had had no funds in 
the treasury previously, it had always been short. We ee 

fact that in previous sessions these same agencies had requested 
reer amounts as being the necessary ene they needed to oper- 
e their bureaus successfully for the people of Al: iska. Cons seque ontly 
hed to show up as a tremendous increase. I do not feel that that 
sany argument against statehood. 

In closing I would like to say that I feel that the people of Alaska, 
f the referendum were put to them tomorrow, would vote probably 
; to 1 at least for statehood for the Territory of Alaska now and 
that they are not afraid to bear any burden of cost that such an action 

iN] bring on them. That they feel that an inherent right of citizen 
hip is being denied them when they are capable and prepared to 
take such a step to become a sister State of the Union. I certainly 
lope the Senators here today will be for us on the fight to come on 
the Alaska statehood question. 

The CHarrMANn. Senator Egan, I want to say that the members of 
this committee appreciate very much your coming over here today 
to make this statement. When we started out planning this trip we 
found out it was going to be impossible for us to hold hearings in 
more than 4 places and we tried to spread the word around that if 
people from points elsewhere would try to get in and be heard at 

of these 4 points, we would appreciate it very much. I want you 

know we appreciate your cooperation to this extent. I thought 
you gave the reporter your occuption. 

Senator Eaan. Iam a merchant in the town of Valdez. I operate 
a small grocery store there. 

The CuarrMan. That is fine and thank you very much. We are 
vlad you were here. 

We will convene again at 10 o’clock in the morning. There may 
not be but 2 Senators here, 1 Democrat and 1 Republican, to see that 
it is conducted perfectly fair and they will be glad to hear from 
those we have not heard from today. 

(Whereupon the committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, August 25, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1953 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in Carpenter’s 
Hall, Anchorage, Alaska, Senator Hugh Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska: James E. Murray, Mon- 
tana; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; Barle C. Clements, Ken- 
tucky; and Henry M. Jackson, Washington. 

Also present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska. 

Kirkley Coulter, chief clerk. 

The CHarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

Friends, we are going to try to complete our hearings before this 
session adjourns. It may be noon or it may be a little later than 
noon, but I hope those who want to testify will stick around and we 
will try and sit it out because some of us who are not visting Matanusk: 
and Eklutna and other projects of interest in the area hope to be able 
to do it this afternoon. We have enjoyed being here. I want to com- 
pliment the people who made this physical setup for these hearings. 
[ think they have been highly beneficial. I received a letter this 
morning, a three-page letter from King Salmon, signed Wy Mr. Jay 
S. Hammond, who says that he is 8 years a resident of the Territory, 
and for 3 years a Federal employee. I am going to insert that into 
the record, and also a telegram that I just received from a number of 
people who signed from Kodiak, Alaska. 

These outside communications come in undoubtedly as a result of 
the broadcast arrangements that were made for this meeting. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

Kine SaLtMon, ALASKA, August 238, 1953. 
Senator Hueu Butter, 
Westward Hotel, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Dear SENATOR Butter: After listening as impartially as possible to the dis- 
cussions pro and con concerning statehood, it is pretty apparent that for the 
most part they resolve themselves into two categories, emotional and prac- 
tical; with the former constituting the bulk of the protagonists’ arguments. 

As an Alaskan of 8 years residence, a Government employee for 3 years, and 
a little man if ever there was one, I feel it necessary to express what I find, 
after considerable questioning about, are the opinions not only of myself but also 
a considerable portion of those Alaskans who have not allowed the impassioned 
pleas of the statehood machine to completely obscure their vision. 

Certainly, all of us would like to have representation in Congress and a 
presidential vote—but only if we can afford it. Obviously, the largest single 
group of individuals in the Territory, the Government workers, cannot. Already 
their wages are across the board considerably less than those of non-Government 
workers in comparable positions. This no one denies. Remove the 25 percent 
differential which partially compensates for the extremely high cost of living 
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in the Territory and few of us indeed could stay with our jobs. Being wel] 
aware of this Government workers are almost solidly alined against the “stats 
hood now” movement, yet they are morally stymied in expressing their views 
publicly Naturally, few would be willing to take the stand in the face of the 
lofty and idealistic arguments available to the protagonists and state that h: 
does not desire statehood now since it would mean not only a drastic cut 
salary but possibly his job. This places it on a much too personal and selfis! 
basis. While some of the more vigorous prostatehoodites are perhaps prompt: 
by motives no more altruistic, they are at least equipped with many popular 
smcokescreens. ‘Though you have heard from almost none of us, since we fe« 
that indulgence in local political arguments is to be avoided by Federal employees 
I can honestly state that of the scores of Government workers I know not one 
favors immediate statehood. This fact should certainly be considered befor: 
concluding that the majority of Alaskans are behind the statehood movement 

further, many Alaskans, myself included, cannot reconcile some of the pro 
statehood arguments with reality; neither can we overlook some of the apparent 
inconsistencies, For example, how can it be argued that big business is waiting 
anxiously to invest in Alaska only if and when it becomes a State Certainly 
such potential investors realize, perhaps better than we Alaskans, that the tax 
burden would have to be much greater for them under statehood. If big busi 
ness is already reluctant to invest in Alaska it is because labor, materials, power 
and transportation are almost double what they are on the outside. Couple this 
with the increased State tax burden and there would appear to be even less 
incentive to invest here. If this is not so, why is Alaska’s largest homegrow! 
industry, the salmon industry, incanable of recognizing the blessings of state 
hood and fighting the movement with all stops out I'd like proof that other 
potential investors will not have the same reaction. 

Another inconsistency appears to be the fact that, if it suits the situation, some 
individuals will point out the fabulous progress Alaska has shown both in 
development and population within the last few years. This, they state, shows 
that Alaska is ready for statehood, Yet these selfsame individuals will, out of 
the other side of their mouths argue that there is absolutely no chance for 
progress in Alaska without statehood. I am further bemused in this vein by 
reflecting upon the fact that the majority of Alaskans are making from 2 to 3 
times the amount of money they made in the States. Still, “There are no oppor 
tunities without statehood.” I don’t understand this. 

Frankly, we cannot feel that in the overall picture the views of resident 
Alaskans is all-important. We wonder if pertinent citizenry comparable to a full 
gate at Yankee Stadium is actually capable or entitled to administer an area 
10 times the size of the State of Michigan. (Any wonder that some of our most 
vigorous politicians are moving heaven and earth to get a finger in the pie?) We 
suspect that the Senator and his commitee are more concerned in determining 
whether or not the basic industrial and agricultural potential—without which 
it must be agreed statehood is only a liability—exists in the Territory. We feel 
that though no doubt it may, it has not even been tapped. It is obvious to any 
thinking person that Alaska today is floating on a soap bubble economy of Gov 
ernment spending. Insofar as the only other industries of consequence (fish, fur, 
and minerals) they are, until new mineral resources are located, being exploited 
to the utmost and cannot possibly be expected to absorb any more individuals 
whatsoever should Government spending be curtailed. 

Returning to the argument that big business has no interest in investing in 
Alaska under Territorial status we would like to point out that several oil com 
panies have secured oil leases and at this moment are searching diligently for 
oil. Naturally, its presence must be verified before big money will be invested ; 
but should oil be found, invested it will be you may be sure—State or Territory. 
Besides these ventures we have the proposed aluminum and pulp programs in 
southeastern Alaska. We are surprised that statehood proponents forget this 
when arguing in the above vein and then point them out with pride to indicate 
that there is indeed industrial potential here in the Territory which can easily 
sustain a State-necessitated tax program. In our confusion we cannot help but 
feel that it might be reasonable to allow these industries to establish themselves 
and thereby help provide an infinitely more healthy economical basis upon which 
sound statehood might be constructed. 

In conclusion I should like to congratulate the Senator on the fact that he 
obviously has an awareness of all things outlined above and has chosen to stand 
up and voice his opinions when apathy or conformance would have been a far 
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easier course. I write this not in an attempt to acquaint you with hidden facts 
but merely to suggest that there are many, many more of us than you imagine 
vho see the light. 
Very truly yours, 
JAY S. HAMMOND. 

It has been suggested that a goodly portion of the increased tax burden 
nder statehood might be met through a 5- to 10-cent increase in the gasoline tax. 
\t its present price of 40 cents per gallon such an increase would not be met 
kindly by any but dog team enthusiasts. 

I request that this letter be placed on the testimonial record. 


a ae 


Kop1ak, ALASKA, August 24, 1952 
STATEHOOD COM MITTEE, 


inchorage, Alaska: 


Our Government spends millions of our tax dollars to help establish demo- 
cratic forms of government throughout the world. Let’s practice true democracy 
in America by giving Alaskans statehood and the right to vote. Statehood for 
Alaska will not be a burden on the peoples of United States. With statehood will 
come immigration and immigration is the answer to solvency in State-operated 
government. 

Jules Radinsky, Clyde Goudie, Violet Goudie, Charles Buckley, 8S. 8. 
Horton, Ross Fleming, Lloyd Whitney, Sherman Luchis, Mike 
Hatten, Bryant Butcher, William Kemp, Harold Platt, Jean Platt, 
Robert Morrison, E. E. Koehl, G. G. Selby, Donald E. Hansen, Ernie 
Medema, Robert E. Lee, Roland Le Porte, James Thomas, Eddy 
Edelson, Sally Nosich, John Nosich, Donald L. Shaw, Chuck Has- 
kins, Raymond J. Dunn, Howard Goede, George Hethcock, Mat 
Herman, John Lotz, L. M. Hosha, John Waller, Mildred Lotz, Hans 
Machl, Hiram Marcyes, Theodore McArthur. 


The Cuarmman. The members of the Senate will be delighted to 


get the expressions from a wider area than we would have had without 
this radio setup. 

Senator Murray, I believe you had something / 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I have just received a letter from 
Mountain View, Alaska, from Emilyola Munroe—a very nice letter. 
I ask to have it inserted into the record at this point. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Senator. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


MOUNTAIN View, ALASKA, August 22, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Senator from Montana, 
Westward Hotel, Anchorage, Alaska 

HONORABLE Sir: I am going to write my letter to you because I know that you 
are one of the handful of men in the Government of the United States that the 
common man can look to for unfailing integrity. 

It is too bad that our beloved Tony Dimond cannot be here to greet you this 
day but because he was the great Alaskan and United States citizen that he was, 
he sleeps after the gruelling ordeal of work forced on him by the negligence of 
the Department of the Interior. Does he rest comfortably, yes, thank goodness he 
does not know that criminals are being turned loose to rape or attempt to rape 
and kill because there is no possibility of holding all the wrongdoers until the 
snag of piled-up cases are cleared. Therefor, Tony, even in death, serves his 
Alaska for he is a martyr to the erying need for Alaskan statehood. 

Then there is the stranglehold that the Alaska Steamship has on the transpor- 
tation of the Territory. We can’t break it unless we become a State, for despite 
the trials the Alaska Steamship comes out ahead and we pay for daring to cross 
them by paying higher and still higher freight rates. When a new freight line 
comes to the Territory the Alaska Steamship lowers their rates and the mer- 
chants with years of previous examples behind them dare not patronize the new 
firm because they know that they will be behind the 8 ball if the new firm can’t 
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make the grade and so the new company loses out and the Alaska Line comes 
back with new and higher rates. 

Take the Alaska Road Commission: In the Homer district, where I have 
lived for the past 13 years and my husband for the last 20 years, we have had a 
road boss who was most discriminatory in the places that the money was used. 
Knowing that petitions were more than useless because the road commission 
just sent them to the man, so we appealed to the Department of the Interior as 
a last resort when we had borne the injustices for 13 years and the letter we 
received in reply was an insult to an American citizen. It might have been used 
to answer any of 5,000 letters and had no bearing whatever on the trouble at 
Homer. With statehood we will have public men answerable to the people and 
believe me, Alaskans will pay taxes but they will demand something for their 
taxes 

Also, in 1946 I remember the beautiful fall day we made the 15 mile jaunt 
to vote “yes” for statehood In our childhood days we had been taught that 
Americans voted for what they wanted, instead of murdering, and if the ma 
jority wanted something then it was done. We were all mature and yet we 
believed that voting would give us statehood. Well we got larned! We also 
voted out the fish traps... ha! ha! to voting—at least in Alaska. Until the 
canned salmon industry has made its poke we are stuck, for it is their money that 
keeps Alaska from statehood and the Alaska Line is in line with them. 

They say we can’t afford statehood. How do they know what we can do? Can 
you look at a young man just turning 21 and tell if he will be able to support 
himself? If we can get ahold of our natural resources, the fisheries which include 
the sealing on the Pribolof Islands, the timber, for which we have bids standing 
for pulpwood, our land has promise of great hydroelectric development, the cur- 
ing of the sealskins, we will do O. K. And as far as our population dropping 
that will be a blessing for only those who are up here only to get what they 
can crab and get out—will go and we will be better for it. 

Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you that I was writing this letter to let you know 
that I al 1 for statehood, but I guess you gathered that. 


Sincerely, 
EMILYIOLA MUNROE. 


Mr. Barrietr. Chairman Butler, at Juneau certain questions were 
put as to th e payment of motor fuel taxes by vehicles, airplanes, and 
boats. I have now received factual information on that through the 
Territorial highway engineer. I ask permission to insert the figures 


in the record. 

The Cuarrman. That will be fine. 

(The data referred to follows:) 

The Territorial highway engineer reports that motor fuel tax collections in 
Alask® for the 2-year period January 1, 1951—December 31, 1952, were derived 


as follows: 


Amount Percent 


Vehicles | , 368, pao 01 


Aviation 
Boats 


In this connection, the Governor’s newsletter mentions this week that the new 
board of road commissioners has requested a special session for the purpose, 
among other things, of raising the gas tax to 4 cents on vehicles while leaving it 
at 2 cents on aviation and boats. 

The CnarrmMan. Now we will proceed with the witnesses about in 
the order they were given to me yesterday. This morning Mr. Edwin 
Suddock will be the opening witness. 

Mr. Suddock, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN M. SUDDOCK, PRESIDENT, ALASKAN 
MERCHANDISERS, INC., ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Suppock. My name is Edwin M. Suddock. I am the president 
of Alaskan Merchandisers, Inc., which is a wholesale grocer, with 
headquarters at Anchorage. I am also the president of the Anchor 
Bowl, Inc., which is a 16- Jane bowling alley on government hill. 

The topic I desire to discuss with you gentlemen is statehood with 
relationship to the young businessmen of Alaska. I should like to 
tell you a little about some of the businessmen of Alaska. 

About 1915 to 1917 when the first businessmen came in here, they 
represented a generation somewhat ahead of us folks who are here 
now. This generation went to work here in town and did a fine job 
with what it had to work with. Along about 1932 to 1940 came the 
second generation of businessmen. I happened to be included in that 
group. 

It is significant to note that the folks who came here first began to 
retire or to step out of the picture apprcximately 1942 to 1944, or if 
not then just after the war. Consequently, today, the cross-section 
of the business and professional men in town is an age of early middle 
age to somewhat later middle age. You will find on going down 
both sides of Fourth Avenue and Fifth Avenue that there are very 
few of our business and professional men who are over 50 years of age. 
You will notice of persons who testified here, both our main banks 
here, the presidents of the banks are middle-age men. Most of our 
professional men are middle-age men. Our engineers, our shopkeepers, 
storekeepers, are all middle-age men. 

These men are full of a lot of enthusiasm for statehood. That is a 
very significant thing because they are the ones, by and large, who are 
coing to have to bear the brunt of the costs through their businesses 
if statehood is attained. They have had a problem which they have 
had to look at very realistically. It is the same problem which you 
gentlemen are looking at here. That is simply this: 

What is the destiny and future of Alaska? Should we get out of 
it now that the so-called boom is over? Should we take what we can 
get as we go along and put the money in our pockets and invest it 
outside and figure on getting out of here, or should we figure that 
something can be done with this Territory if we stick with the ship? 

I believe the record speaks for itself. If you will look at the accom- 
plishments of the businessmen in this town you will find that they have 
put this money back, and by and large if they were to clear out of here 
today they would go out with pre actically the seats of their britches 
because practically every cent in this world that they have has been 
plowed back into this community. They have expanded their build- 
ings, or have gone into additional business ventures. They have 
turned around and built nice homes. That is a significant thing. If 
you will go out into the residential area of this town, you will find 
that the business and professional men have built and are building 
good and commodious homes. We believe that speaks for our intent. 

No one has brought up, in my estimation, significant reasons that 
are tied down specifically as to why businessmen want Alaska to be a 
State. I should like the opportunity to make a few applications of 
this for you. 
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We have just gone through a oe here in Anchorage which ha 
been called possibly fallac iously the boom. We have come to the en 
of this particular phase of our enterprise and we are in a positioy 
where we need something else on which to hang our hat. We are 
going to build an economy now more on the civilian basis than on a 
military basis. Consequently, we are looking for something that will 
be the basis of building an economy. In order to do this we need 
cohesiveness throughout the Territory. Cohesiveness is not some 
thing which comes easily. It needs a binding power. ‘To get a bind 
ing power to bring cohesiveness, we need some thing like we speak of 
in the advertising world as a gimmick. A good gimmick right now 
to put us together and bind us together cohesive ly would be statehood, 
because that would take the thinking of all of us, ¢ apture our imagina 
tion and focus it on a central point that we all have in common. Then 
when we get our thinking focused on the central point, which we all 
have in common, we are then in a position to work together as a unit. 
That is very, very important, because we have a limited number of 
businessmen here and a limited number of businesses, and to make 
them effective, to do the best job possible, they have to work together 
as a unit. 

Statehood could well be this thing that will put business together 
and tie it together. It goes without. saying that we need mor ale up 
in this country. We have been listening for years and years to people 
like your committee and other committees that have come here before, 
businessmen passed in and out, and they say to us what is going to 
happen when the defense boom is over, what are you going to do? 
You can take a7 for year in and year out and you can laugh it off, 
if you will, you can wish it away. But at the same time it sticks 
in the back of your neck and it is a very real thing, just what. are 
we going to do. Of course, we have confidence in the Territory, there 
is no question about it. But how long can you listen to this stuff 
without being shaken? Consequently, we feel in business that some 
thing which would come along at this time which would be a morale 
builder for us as well as other people would be a very, very beneficial! 
thing. So I believe that besides putting us together cohesively that 
statehood would do a lot for our morale. 

I would like to give you another angle of what statehood would 
do for us. We have some sloppy practices in this Territory, there 
is no question about it. We are human beings and there is probably 
nothing that we do which we couldn’t do better. I would like to give 
you a few examples. 

For instance, today if you write a check on the bank of Fairbanks, 
you are going to have to pay exchange on that money to move your 
money from Anchorage to F airbanks, or vice versa. This isn’t done 
in the States and it is a very costly and sloppy practice. I had an 
interesting experience 2 weeks ago, which will further show this point. 

In the wholesale grocery business it is ver y usual these days to sell 
a group of commodities on what is known as cash discount. We had 
the opportunity not long ago to sell $20,000 worth of commodities in 

‘airbanks under a cash discount deal. The check was written on a 
Fairbanks bank, and we had the deposit in the Anchorage bank, 
and we got charged one-half of one percent to move the money. 
Then we turned around and pay the supplier who was outside a quar- 
ter of one percent to move the money from Anchorage down to the 
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States. So we ended up by giving away a half of one percent of the 
transaction for moving the money around and that turned out to be 


> percent of the profit of the whole deal. 

This thing has existed up here for a long time. It is natural. 
in the old days transportation was poor. People could get a lot of 
redit by writing a check and sending it outside in the regular mail; 
onsequently, in the meantime the bank could be without the funds 
hat were not replaced. But that has changed now. We have air mail 
ind that practice should be done away with. 

Now, if we become a State, we are going to be working along with 

r States, and undoubtedly we are going to be taking on the prac- 
ces that these other States take on. Practices like I have just cited 

ill goaway. They will make us more competitive up here and give us 
| better opportunity for doing business. 

I would like to bring another thing to you that statehood would do. 
Alaska is a wide territory. Naturally, we have differences of interest 
in different places in the Territory. Juneau is a fishing community. 
Juneau is the capital of the Territory. Ketchikan is a fishing com- 
munity. Ketchikan has pulp down there. Juneau is going to have 
a plywood mill. Up here in the interior we are different. We are 
largely engaged right now in goods and services for the military. We 
are interested in roads and highways. We are interested in air trans- 
portation, and things like that. Consequently, we have some dif- 
ferences of opinion. We have some sectionalism. These things are 
natural and are normal. You have them in the United States and 
there is no reason why we should not have them here. 

Statehood is going to tie us together with these other communities 
and give us a central interest that will make us more purposeful as 
we work together. It is going to be a more healthy thing in that 
regard. 

There is another angle to statehood which is possibly even more 
important than all of these things. If all the newspapers in the 
country tomorrow had a banner line that Alaska has become a State, 
we would have more good and valuable advertising in about 10 min- 
utes than could be gotten by taking full page ads in all the periodicals 
in the country and taking full page ads in all the newspapers. 

Just the curiosity alone that would be aroused by people who 
learned that Alaska had become a State would be so intense that the 
nflux of people of the year following would make a tourist pot for 
Alaskans of many, many millions of dollars. 

That is the first thing. 

The second thing which would happen is that there are companies 
outside, all over the country. I know a lot of them personally, have 
corresponded with them. There are industries that are mildly inter- 
ested in Alaska, but they are not too sure yet of what the final 
policy of Alaska is going to be. After all, they believe that we are 
going to change to a State soon, but they don’t know what we are 
going to do after we become a State. Consequently they are hanging 
back, they are going to wait and see what the Alaskan policy is. 
How much is their tax going to be when they get here? Well, Alas 
kans are going to have somewhat of a say about their taxes when they 
become a State, so they will wait and see. What will be the difficulties 
when they get land? We have a policy up here, like many of the 
States do. We make it possible for incoming industries to get land 
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at reasonable policies or even a gift. That is not determined yet. 
We have not any land at the present time. When Alcoa wanted to 
come in here, we had to go to the Congress and get an act passed 
when Alcoa wanted to go to Skagway and build a plant. 

Suppose today some industry came to our chamber of commerce 
and said “We are in a position to put in a capital industry here but 
we have to have a thousand acres of land.” We would be in a posi- 
tion of having to go to the Congress of the United States to get some 
kind of special dispensation to get the lands to give to some industry 
coming in. That is a terrific deterrent to business. Those things 
are awaiting us out here, and we are anxious for those reasons to get 
statehood in. ‘There are many more reasons like that that I could 
cite. 

The question has been asked here, Can we cast any light upon the 
item of the cost of statehood? I would like to take that up with you 
briefly on a little different idea than which it has been approached 
before. From all of the testimony which I have heard, it is apparent 
that no one can tell us exactly what is going to be the cost of state- 
hood. Even the experts disagree, and probably you Senators have 
a little different idea right down the table on what our ultimate cost 
is going to be. It is impossible to estimate at this time the exigencies 
and the emergencies and the extenuating circumstances of one kind 
and another which we will run into as a State. So we can take some 
figure out of the hat which to the best of our knowledge will apply. 

It follows that our income at this time as a Territory is somewhat 
less than that. We can go on for generations and generations, and 
at any particular time the income of Alaska as a Territory is going 
to be less than the income it would need at that particular time to 
become a State. I predict that it will always be that way and that 
the gap can never be closed until such time as we actually do become 
a State. 

I would like to put in this little illustration. We are in the position 
today of the suitor who is coming to you and asking for the hand of 
your daughter. We tell you that we have fair education and ability, 
we are energetic, we have enthusiasm, we are sincere, we have a rea- 
sonable amount of capital, but we probably will not be able to give 
your daughter the mink coats that you were able to give her and 
very possibly she is not going to be able to drive a Cadillac like you 
let her drive, but we will see that she is amply taken care of. You 
being a conscientious father will turn around and look at the thing 
in a manner somewhat like this: 

“Well, son, I think you have the stuff. I have confidence in you. 
I think it would be a good thing for daughter to sort of learn some 
of these facts of getting along as she comes up in life. Go ahead, 
take the girl. Do the best you can with her. You might get stuck 
a couple of times, but if you do, you will work things out. Get going. 
I have no doubt but within a reasonable time you will be able to give 
her the ‘hings that she is accustomed to.” 

Alaska is in that Sugg today. We are not going to be able to 
close the gap, probably, of the cost of statehood before we actually 
get statehood. We are in the position of the chicken and the egg. 
We believe we have to have the chicken before we can get the egg. 
We believe that we have men up here, of business acumen, of fore- 
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sight, of some hindsight; we have enthusiasm, and we will be able 
to parlay this thing, once we get our hand on it, so that we can build 
up whatever additional income is necessary to support the State. We 
do not believe it is good and sound thinking for the Congress of the 
United States to stand in our way from doing this if it has the confi- 

dence that we have the stuff and we can do it. So we are asking for 
the opportunity to take on this business venture to supplement our 
income; however, it may be necessary to take care of the cost of state- 

hood, and we very frankly and conscientiously believe that we can 
do it. Consequently, we believe that the biggest determination that 
this committee is going to have to make w hile it is here is not the cost 
of statehood, is not whether or not we want statehood—that is obvious. 
The determination that this committee is going to have to make is 
this: Does it believe that the manhood and the womanhood of the 
Territory of Alaska has the mental, the physical capacity to make this 
think click? And if it does we believe it follows that we should be 
given the opportunity to make it click. 

Now, in closing I have been asked to mention a few things, very 
objectively, whick the businessmen of Alaska are worried about and 
which have not been brought before this committee before, something 
which we may not understand too well in Alaska, but something that 
we do not think should be overlooked, 

We realize that the State of Alaska would come into the Union with 
two Senators in the United States Senate. We realize further that 
this would be possibly a disappointment to some States that hve 
large populations and have only two Senators. We feel that other 
States have come in under the same conditions and that the S 
who are in before have been sporting in the matter and have gone 
along with it even though at the moment the equity of the situation 
did not seem exactly right. We are worried also that within the 
political fabric of the Congress there would be certain considerations 
of how the two Senators and how the Congressman from Alaska would 
go politically and consequently there might be a deterrent to votmg 
for statehood on those grounds. We plead with the Congress not to 
let the matter of polities stand in the way. We believe that we are 
interested in fair play and we solicit fair play from the Congress in 
return. 

We know also that the matter of States rights can be conjured up to 
have a bearing upon statehood, and vice versa. We know that the 
matter of States rights is a very definite and sincere question in some 
of the minds of the Senators and Congressmen from the South. We 
ask and plead with the Congress in the matter of fair play that an 
issue of this nature does not rear its head up in the consideration of 
Alaskan statehood. 

We know also that there are some forces who are against statehood 
= they have a considerable amount of money in their possession and 

they feel that they have a definite urge to try and defeat statehood 
We do not know what their activities have been, but we understand 
that they have been somewhat widespread and that they have tried to 
use influence in some cases. 

We plead with the Congress to look at the matter fairly and squarely. 
These people by and large are not residents of the Territory. We be- 
lieve that wnder statehood we will give them a fair deal. We feel 
that they are laboring under a lot of misapprehensions now. We also 
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would suggest to them that possibly their public relations are poor, that 
if they would get on the bandwagon along with us, when we attai 
statehood they ee ould come out better than if they eo alone and try 
to buck statehood. 

So in closing, gentlemen, from the businessmen of Alaska and the 
voung businessmen, particularly, we would like to thank you for con 
ing here, we would like to tell von that we want stateho od, we would 
like to tell you that we think we have the ability to finance statehood 
and to operate it, and lastly we would like to plead with you to take 
back to vour cohorts and your friends in the Congress the matter that 
we will be looking toward you for fair play, and we believe we will 
get it. 

The Cramman. Thank you, Mr. Suddock. My companions her 
may have a word or two, but we are going to try to be very brief. | 
want to assure you and every one in Alaska, whether they are for state 
hood or against statehood, that so far as I know there has not bee 
one word passed bet ween the members of this committee, the Democrats 
or the Republicans, on the politics that might be involved in a questior 
of statehood for Alaska. To the best of my knowledge, there has been 
no such argument ever raised on the floor. I think that might be just 
a little consolation to some who might fear that politics is going to con 
trol the decision. I have faith in the Members of the Senate and the 
House as well that they are not going to allow partisan politics to 
determine their decisions in this matter. 

Mr. Suppock. That is mighty reassuring, Senator Butler, and we 
are glad to hear you say it. 

Senator Murray. I want to congratulate you on your very effective 
presentation here this morning. I think the logic of your argument is 
very clear. I assure you that I am in sympathy with what the chair- 
man has just told you with reference to keeping politics out of this 
problem. Iam sure that we will be able to do that. I want to thank 
you for the very fine statement you made. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. No questions. That was a very fine statement. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if I could have a 
minute of the committee’s time merely to get something into the rec- 
ord. During the discussion yesterday there was a puzzle, I think, 
on the part of some members of the committee, as to the possible appli- 
cation of the organic act in respect to the care of Alaska’s mentally 
ill. I would like to present for the record the pertinent language 
from the organic act on that. It is found in section 3 of the organic 
act, and it is said that the— 

Authority herein granted to the legislature shall not extend to the care and 
support of insane persons in the District of Alaska. 

Then, again, in volume IT of the Alaska Compiled Laws, Annotated, 

in chapter 4, on insane persons, it is said that— 
Congress preempted to itself the authority and responsibility for the care and 
support of the insane of Alaska, even going so far as expressly to withhold from 
the Territorial legislature authority to amend or repeal certain of the statutes 
appertaining to the matter. 

I want to get that in merely to show that the Territorial legislature, 
even if it desired to do so, has not been able to act in this matter. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, Congress would have to cede 
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jurisdiction on this matter to the Territorial legislature in order for 
the Territorial legislature to act? 

Mr. Bartietr. It would seem clear from the language in the Or- 
ganic Act that that is the case, Senator Jackson. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Delegate Bartlett. 

Now we will proceed with a statement from Mr. Ed Baldwin. 


STATEMENT OF ED BALDWIN, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Bautpwin. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen. 

The CHairMAN. Your name, address, and position ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. My name is Ed Baldwin. I live in Anchorage here, 
it 1314 High Street. I have been a resident of Alaska for 14 years, 
and 10 years of that time I have been a coowner and manager of the 
Alaska Seed Co. For 7 years of that time I have been editor and 
publisher of the Alaskan Agriculture. Naturally my interest is 
mainly in agriculture, so I will confine my few remarks to that. 

The CuarrMan. That will be fine, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. The statistics I am going to give are observations and 
not facts. In the last 10 years, agriculture, the ou tput of agriculture, 
has at least doubled in Alaska. That is, today it is approximately 
$5 million. It is now getting set to double again, only this time it 
will be in the next 4 years, just considering the number of people who 
have already established and who are beginning to establish farms, in 
spite of the handicap that is placed against the settlement by the land 
withdrawals and the lack of roads. 

We have noticed that whenever a road is constructed and the land 
is opened up, it is immediately settled and good homes have been 
constructed and little industries established all along the road. Down 
on the Ken: ai Peninsula, there are 200,000 acres of land that is classed 
as Nos. 2 and 3 agricultural lands. That is not swamp and it is not 
classed as grazing. That is land that can be farmed and grain can 
be grown on it and threshed. 

Up in the Fairbanks area there is 145,000 acres of the same kind 
of land. That land is still in a withdrawn area. I haven’t the 
faintest idea how many millions of acres of land has not even been 
surveyed, but most of us who know well the big Susitna area feel 
that with a couple of hundred miles of good road over there, and 
open for settlement by everyone, that we could have 20,000 people 
over there in a matter of 2, 3, or 4 years. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Baldwin, you mentioned that the argicul- 
tural output has doubled, and you gave a dollar figure. Does that 
mean that the gross product has “doubled ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. That is, however, an estimate on my part. 
I spent my whole time during the past 10 years among the farms 
and farmers and watching the market. 

Senator Jackson. It is the tonnage output that counts because you 
have had inflation since that time and dollars would not always tell 
that. 

Mr. Batpwry. I am thinking of acreage under production. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I wanted to get. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes; acreage under production. I believe that one 
drawback we have in the settlement of land at the present moment 
is the 7 months’ residence without cultivation requirements that is 
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allowed GI’s, and that includes my son, too. It allows the choice of 
all the land to be taken up, without cultivation, or with a cabin 10 
by 12 being big enough, the land is taken, and it is usually set aside 
until the boys. feel that they can get money out of it rather than 
actual agriculture. A lot of our land is tied up that way. 

[ am certainly in favor of giving the boys who did the fighting 
first choice at it, but I think they should be forced to make something 
out of it besides the investment with only a 7-month requirement 
without cultivation. I wasn’t going to mention statehood, but just 
very casually I will. Iam an American, born in Vancouver, Wash., 
and I am an Alaskan by choice. I would like very much to have my 
pride in being an American and my desire in being an Alaskan, 
all one and the same thing. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. I want to say that it is 
my opinion, you expressed your opinion very well, that the future of 
Alaska depends largely upon the development of its own resources 
Your mines will wear out. They may last a long time but ultimate ly 
will wear out, no matter what the mineral is. But the production 
from your soil, your agricultural production, can last forever if you 
take proper care of it. The big question worldwide is the production 
of food. Most wars are caused because of the lack of food in a 
certain area. I think one of the greatest things you could do for the 
development of your Territory, in a very important part of the United 
States of America, is the development of your agricultural resources, 
Your prices here will naturally be higher than they will in the States, 
at least until you produce a surplus, and from the way predictions 
are made up here your growth in population is going to far exceed 
vour production of agriculture. So do not worry too much about 
Coated ing a surplus fora while. There is a lot of room. 

Senator Victor Rivers was called yesterday and was absent. I 
think he is here this morning. 

Senator Rivers? 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR C. RIVERS, CIVIL ENGINEER, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Rrvers. Senator Butler, members of the Senate committee, 
Delegate Bartlett, and friends, I was unable to be here yesterday 
afternoon when my name was called, but it is a pleasure today to come 
and express my thoughts on sts atehood. I did hear, however, some of 
the testimony made by other witnesses. There has been a great deal 
said and, to my way of thinking, most of the things that should have 
been said have been said. I believe, howev er, 1 w ‘ould like to present 
just a quick cross section of my observations of this movement for 
statehood. 

I am a long-time resident of Alaska. I have spent all of my life 
in Alaska except for the period of time in which I was attending high 
school and college in the States. I have been, since I was able to vote, 
a Democrat. I have been in the Territorial senate since 1937 to 1949 
and served a period of six sessions altogether. 

I am at present time a member of the Alaska Statehood Committee, 
but I have not been able to attend the statehood hearings 1 in Washing- 
ton. I did, however, appear before the committee of the Senate 4 years 
ago, where the Honorable Senator Butler was present, where they had 
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hearings on the international airport here and also on statehood at that 
time. 

Those are my qualifications for the statement I am going to make. 
I have watched the statehood movement and have been interested in 
it for as long as it has been an active movement. It seems to me it 
would be well to just review briefly the history of Alaska’s self- 
government. 

During the period of the First World War, our population dwindled 
because the price of gold remained static and a great number of our 
young people went outside to take advantage of the high w ages. We 
went “along at a very low level for a considerable period of time and 
then our economy began to grow and increase. In 1932, with the 
increase in the price of gold, Alaska’s upward trend became very 
noticeable, and from 1940 on, as you all realize, we have grown very 
fast in our population, wealth, and there has been a considerable 
change in the type of our people. A great many young people are 
coming to the Territory to make their homes, to find their homes, to 
raise their families, and to actually be Alaskans. 

I, for one, feel that they are from the first day they arrived very 
welcome here. But this movement for statehood has been based upon 
a number of things. I have never voted for a Congressman, for a 
Senator, or for a President of the United States. I was born in the 
United States and am a citizen of the United States. That is one of 
the political things we should view—the political aspect of having our 
voice in Congress in the foreign affairs and economic affairs in our 
country. But we have to bear in mind that there are other forces at 
work. Man has been struggling for the various freedoms—first, for 
religious freedom, intellectual freedom, political freedom—and then 
in the later years we have seen him fighting for other freedoms. 
We have this great amount to consider in our whole picture. 

I sat in the legislature in 1937 when certain matters were brought 
before that body and the question always came up if a certain group 
would approve of that measure for raising funds or for doing good for 
the Territory. That group happened to consist largely of a group 
of moneyed people from the Pacific Northwest who were averse 
in Alaska’s canned-salmon industry. During the years between 1937 
and the year of 1949, our growth was fast, ur needs were great, ne 
it became necessary for us to raise money. We passed a revenue 
program of which I am proud to say I am the author. We passed 
that because we had a tremendous need to meet a rapidly growing 
economy—to take care of the schools that were overflowing ‘and the 
roads and airport programs. I want to say it has been a successful 
program. That program was also fostered considerably by the gentle- 
man who is here today, Senator Butler, in which he said at that time, 
“T feel if Alaska had an adequate revenue program that she would be 
ready for statehood.” Our program at the present time shows a 
surplus of some $12 million in the treasury. We are paying all of 
our debts as we go. We have no obligations and no bonded indebted- 
ness. But I have observed with a great deal of interest this move for 
statehood. 

I want to present what I consider to be from my point of view, at 
least, a series of very interesting facts. We have in this Territory, 
as I pointed out before, the canne ed salmon industry which has a gross 

sale value of around $120 million a year for their pack. That is rep- 
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resented in two forms. ben. catch the fish by different types of 
floating and set gear and then by traps. There are 455 of these traps 
that are owned by one hundred-and thirty some-ode l owners, most of 
which are P ac ific Not ‘thwest owne I's. They take from Alas ska ear 
vear approximately $60 million of trap-c: aught fish. I have noticed 
their —- nee in our whole pic ture, ine ‘ludi ne the political picture, 
very great. IL have noticed this particular amount of money coming 
from Ala ka is not represented only indirectly by that group that | 
eak of, but they have overlapping interests with large interests 
' Pacific Northwest, an the ey fer 1, Tam sure, and they are confident 
aie nthe pot of view of the vote that was taken in Alaska not many 
it » have statehood we will eliminate the fish trap 
in the States of Oregon and Washineton, and it was 
also done in the Province of British Colombia. Since that time, ol 

vuurse, the fishing runs have increased considerably and they are o1 
the upgrade where ours is on the downgrade. 

I am trying to point these things out as a matter of history and it 
seems to me they shoul be observe I. But everywhere i have noti ed 
that where the influence of the canned salmon industry enters into the 
picture we have a negative reaction to statehood. L noticed that 
aa iece rly wh en the late great Senator Taft came to the Pacific 
Not vest. He had never been a great opponent f statehood, but 
} ha after he was there he declared he was not for statehood of 
Alaska. ] noticed in the a ypointme nt of Me KK: av. the Secre Cary of the 
Interior, he did not take a stand or declare for statehood for Alaska. 
I noticed in the appointment of one of his Assistant Sx ‘retaries, 
Day 1es, also from the Northwest, took no stand. lL notice in the Terri 
tory and insular possessions, they appointed Mr. William Strand, a 
former Chicago Tribune reporter, who became editor of the Fair 
banks News Miner. He had taken very drastic stands against meas 
ures of Alaska, including statehood. He was an appointed Director of 
Territories. 

I noticed that before our present Governor was appointed it was 
necessary for him, or it seemed to be necessary for him, to make the 
stand to the effect that he was opposed to statehood. Hedid. I read 
his testimony to that effect. 

I noticed at the last convention of governors in the Northwest, our 
Governor did not introduce a resolution “hg statehood, the first time 
that has taken place in some 20 years. So I want to point out that 
there are forces at work which we must sedeidiae and must recognize 
before we can come to this question of statehood clearly and open- 
mindedly. It seems to me that we are ready for st: atehood. Our 
people are very aggressive, free thinking, hard working, energetic, and 
very independent. 

We all have reason to know that, and I admire them for it. They 
are typical frontier people. They are fit and capable of governing 
themselves. In fact, if we should plead for statehood here, before a 
group of our elected Senators in the United States Congress, it seems 
to me, and no offense intended, it seems to me that the shoe should be 
on the other foot, that these gentlemen should be trying to vindicate 
their position. 

I don’t say these gentlemen only, I mean the Congress, in not having 
granted us statehood long since. We are ready for it, we are entitled 
to it under the Constitution of the United States. We have the re- 
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sources, the st reneth of the people here, we have the leadership, our 
people are highly literate. We have a great country full of resources 
here. 

it seems to me that we, in the era of long-range airplane travel, have 
come into our own geographically. We are no longer a dead-end 
treet reached only by seagoing vessels from the States and going back 
again. We are on this broad air highway to the rest of the world. 

In the administration, of which I was a member, it was quite ap- 
parent that Alaska needed development and the military leadership 
was very strongly in agreement. They agreed that a good system of 
roads and a good network of airfields and a go od SV stem of commu 
nications, being used every day in a normal economy was about the 
best defense they could possibly have for Alaska. It was easily con 
vertible to a military purpose. They all agreed that Alaska could 
not be defended by an isolated cantonment or barracks out in the 
tundra, it had to be tied in with transportation to and from it. 

They also agreed with the administration, of which I was an active 
member, that theebest possible way to achieve those things was for 
us to have statehood, that under that form of State government we 
would then have a much better chance to devel p in the old tradi- 
tional American way of free enterprise. As we look around us here 
today we see these large buildings and developments ng on, and 
we feel that naturally I want to 
point out that practically all of the private money investing in Ala ka 
is short-term privete money, 3-, 4-, or 5-year money. That has been 
the history of all Territories in the past, that the private money will 


large quantity for development of resources in a short 


period of time. They will come for the long pull, 10, 15, or 20 years, 
perhaps. But we have this situation where we are governed by a 
Congress who rules our legislature from a distance of some 5,000 miles 
away. Private enterprise in large quantity does not feel that they 
want to take the risks inherent in a venture under such a disinter- 
ested and unstable form of government for this local community. 

By that I don’t want to say our Federal Government is unstable. 
But in regard to many of our problems we find it so, and we find it 
very dilatory. I don’t believe that is a criticism of the Congress, 
beeause we know they are hard worked and overburdened and do a 
great deal more than many people realize. 

So if we are voing to attract private capital, I think on the history 
of other Territories that have become states, it is practically neces- 
sary that we have statehood. I mean by private capital, long-range 
capital, and big amounts of private capital. The money we see around 
here today represented in these large investments consist mostly, I 
think, and I think the facts will bear me out, of Government-insured 
money, FHA under its various titles, or RFC, or other moneys re 
payable with interest over a period of time. But we see a substantial 
shortage of long-term private investment money and we see that most 
of the private money is, as I have referred to it, hit-and-run money. 
hit the jackpot and run for home. 

I have tried to sum up here briefly some of the forces that I have 
noticed. I don’t want any personal things to creep into this matter. 
I merely want to state the facts as I visualize them in passing. 

I want to say further that there are a great many people of- honest 
intent and careful thinking who perhaps may be opposed to statehood. 


rO 


the Territory is progressing. But 


not come in 
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But I do want to state that I believe we are ready for statehood, that 
I would say that at least 75 percent of our people resident here favor 
statehood, and that we are able to support and pay for a State gov- 
ernment. In fact, we are paying for a State government in all essen 
tials today, with the exception of a department of justice. We have 
our health department, our welfare department, ee ation depart 
ment. In looking forward to the coming of statehood, we passed a 
fishing department, we established a Territorial highway patrol, wit! 
the intent that it be converted to a constabul ary, which it has been, 
and the Territory has gradually formed the government necessary 
to establish and support a State. 

The cost of government seems to have been one of the great issues 
that has been brought up by a number of the opposition. I feel that 
it is a matter of cutting the suit to fit the cloth. 

We will have to live within our means. But isn’t that true of every 
man who enters a small business by himself? Isn’t that true of every 
young couple who get married? Isn’t that true of every walk of life, 
that you must fit your living to your income and live within your 
income? I see no difference in that parallel than there would be if 
we had a State government. None of our States have ever failed. 
They have grown great under our American system of government. 
The democratic framework has proven to be the greatest ever brought 
forth upon this earth, and I see no reason why we should be denied 
the full benefits of that democratic framework and system. I have 
said quite a little, but I did want to bring a few of these things into 
the fore. It seems to me that the opposition to statehood does not 
lie with Alaska and Alaskans who are willing to pay the bill. As 
the author of the revenue program for the Territory of Alaska when 
we needed the money, we passed the bills and raised the money. Not 
one single Alaskan said to me, “We think the program is too drastic, 
we think it was too rough, we think it imposed too much of a burden.” 

Not one single Alaskan, and I am very proud of that. The program 
has raised the money we needed. We have paid our way. We are 
ready for statehood, and I am very hopeful that these gentlemen, in 
considering the statehood program for Alaska, will leave out all 
consideration other than the matter of merits of the issue. I am sure 
on the matter of the merits of the issue we will win. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuamman. I do not recall whether you gave the reporter your 
business occupation. 

Mr. Rivers. Civil engineer. 

The Cuatrman. I am an ex-civil engineer so we ought to more or 
less look at things alike. But I want to say in all candor I do not 
think you have « advanced one single new argument that has not been 
repeated here time and again, yesterday, with one exception. You 
attacked by insinuation a number of the Federal officeholders, like 
Secretary McKay and a former resident of the Territory here, the 
Director of Territories. I want to say that neither one of those gentle- 
men have a vote on statehood; neither of them. Nobody but the 
Members of Congress are going to vote on statehood, and an attack 
by insinuations on the character or reputation of those men does the 
cause of statehood no good. 

Mr. Rivers. Senator Butler, in pointing out the situation as I saw it, 
I was trying to point out the forces that were opposed to statehood 
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{hat were perhaps not in a position to vote but who exercised influence 
in the final decision. 

The Cuarrman. You insinuated that the gentlemen you named were 
under the control of some large interest. I do not believe any Member 
of Congress believes that. I do not think it does your cause for 
statehood any good to make such remarks. 

Senator Jackson. I would just make this observation, Mr. Chair- 
man. I donot think it is wise to get partisanship into the statehood 
controversy. I was quite impressed by that fact that during the time 
that I have been in the Territory, there is a strong bipartisan support 
here for the program. I have been sorry that some of the people in 
the national administration have not been as strong as they should 

e for statehood, but I must say that I think they do exercise their 
honest convictions, and I believe that in the long run we will be a lot 
better off if we can avoid partisanship in trying to reach a proper 
decision on this subject. 

The other point is that I do not think it is good, either, to jump too 
much on outside capital. 1am disappointed that the salmon industry 
is not supporting statehood. I agree with you on that, Mr. Rivers. 
But I think we make a mistake in trying to be a little too provincial 
and a little too parochial on the fish issue. It may come as a great 
surprise to the people in the room if I were to tell you that half of the 
fish caught by American fishermen are caught outside the 3-mile limit 
offshore foreign to America. I do not know whether you realize that. 
But half of our fishermen get their fish outside of the United States, 
off foreign shore, just outside the 3-mile limit. 

So if we get the idea the only people who should fish in Alaska are 
Alaskans, that is bad. They started that for a while, and then the 
Alaskan fishermen got wise and started fishing off California and 
Oregon and they did better. This is America, and I think we should 
get along well. We should be able to travel between Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon, and without being different citizens when we 
arrive there. Isthat not true? I think if we get too provincial about 
this matter when we are living in the age of the hydrogen bomb, we 
are making a mistake. I do not agree with what some of these out- 
side people have done in the past, and the position they have taken. 
I want to make my position clear on this. But I think, Mr. Chairman, 
as we try to encourage private industry to come into the area, I think 
we ought to make it clear that we are going to treat them on the basis 
of equality. 

We realize that in Alaska, as in my State, we are dependent upon 
outside capital for tremendous new industries. I think it is too bad, 
but it is true, is it not? In 1940 in my State we did not have a single 
aluminum plant. We did not produce a pound of aluminum in 1940. 
Today we produce half of the aluminum in the United States. But 
it was all outside capital that came in; Kaiser, Reynolds, and Alcoa. 

I merely wanted to make this observation: I am not trying to chas- 
tise the distinguished gentleman, because I have a very high regard 
for you, Mr. Rivers, and your family. I just wanted to make ‘that 
independent observation. I can understand fully the feeling of the 
say up here when opposition comes to statehood from ‘outside. 

ut maybe the people who have outside capital are a little worried 
about what is going to happen to them, just like American industry 
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worries about what is going to happen to the oil situation in the 
Middle East, and the copper people worry about what Chili is going 
to do to their mines, where we have tremendous holdings on the part 
of a couple of large American companies, Kennecott and Anaconda 
Copper. 

I am sorry to have digressed, but I think we should try as much as 
possible to keep these things in proper perspective. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Rivers, I would like to say that I listened 
with great interest to your statement this morning, and I felt con- 
vinced of your sincerity. I could not see any insinuations there that 
would justify criticism of you as a witness. I think that Mr. Secre- 
tary McKay is entitled to have his views with reference to statehood 
or no statehood and I do not think that reflects on his character or 
integrity one way or the other. 

I want to say that your statement here this morning, I think, is 
one of the best statements I have listened to. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. There is just a slight difference between Senator 
Murray and myself on the insinuations that were made in your 
statement. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to answer that by saying that the people 
elect the type of officials they want elected, and then the elective peo- 
ple in turn appoint the type of people they want to administer that 
government. I was pointing out that the people appointed to admin- 
ister that government, especially the Alaskan government, were 
larvely opposed to statehood. 

The Cramman. We will move along now to Mr. A. L. Seamands. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN BROSIUS, SEWARD, ALASKA 


Mrs. Brostus. I am Mrs. Helen Brosius, of Seward, Alaska. I 
want to make a statement. In some ways it is Alaska’s own fault 
that outside capital is here. When I lost my husband, the largest 
single item that I received from his estate was from the cannery sale 
of stock which an Alaskan company entirely owned. Why didn’t 
they start their own company, like my husband and five other Alaska 
men did? Why did they wait until somebody else came in and took 
their money ? 

The CuHarrmMan. We are certainly having a democratic meeting, 
and that is what we want. 


Now, Mr. A. L. Seamands. 
STATEMENT OF A. L. SEAMANDS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Seamanps. Mr. Chairman, visiting Senators, Delegate Bart- 
lett, and our guest Mr. Allen, from Honolulu, my name is A. L. Sea- 
mands, and I have a hamburger place in downtown Anchorage and 
a motel in Spenard. Before I give my brief testimony, I would like 
to say that I have been instrumental in the recent granting of a 
charter for an Alaskan Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Those members who will be forming the Anchorage chapter 
wish to go on record as unanimously endorsing immediate statehood 
for Alaska. 

Gentlemen, Alaska welcomes you, for we have faith in our country, 
faith that what we say here will be taken back with you. 
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Much has and will be said in fact and figures as to Alaska’s readi- 
ness for statehood. These, I believe as a small-business man who has 
staked his all up here—still on American soil—and confident of our 
further development as a State in the American way. 

However, there are two greater reasons other than dollars and 
cents that should be determining factors in granting Alaska state- 
hood. Firstly, an un-American situation is prevailing in the neglect 
of Alaska—neglect of Americans, many with blood ties to the very 
founders of our Nation who would be horrified at our plight. 

Secondly, the granting of Alaska statehood, now, to the eager ears 
of those nearby “who would destroy our country, would sound the 
loudest and most effective voice of America that our Nation could 
hope to utter. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Seamands. 

The next name furnished us yesterday is Dr. A. R. Roberts. Is he 
in the room ? 

Evidently no. 

Mrs. Justine Parks. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JUSTINE PARKS, PRESIDENT, ALASKA RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES ASSOCIATION, CHUGIAK, ALASKA 


Mrs. Parks. Senators, Delegate Bartlett, my name is Justine 
Parks. I live at Chugiak, Alaska. I have a hamburger pal: ice, but 
it is ina log cabin. Mr. Parks and I run a cafe, a grocery store, and 
a filling station. I am the president of the Alaska Rural Electric 


Cooperatives Association, serving 40,000 Alaskans. This associa- 
tion consists of the six Alaska electric cooperatives which have been 
financed by REA funds. They are: 

The Golden Valley Electric Association serving the Fairbanks area. 

The Chugach Electric Association, serving most of the Greater 
Anchorage area outside of the city limits of Anchorage. 

The Matanuska Electric Association serv ing the Matanuska Valley 
and the nearby coalfields. 

The Kodiak Electric Association, serving the area around Kodiak. 

The Homer Electric Association, serving the lower Kenai Peninsula. 

The Glacier Highway Electric Association, serving the residents 
in the Auke Bay section near Juneau. 

There has recently been another line given to the Metlaktla com- 
munity on Annettee Island. At the annual meeting of the Alaska 
Rural Electric Cooperatives Association, held at Homer, Alaska, 
just last month, the following resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the resolution committee and unanimously approved by the gen- 
eral assembly of the delegates: 

Whereas the continuing development of the Territory of Alaska 
is presently under the control of many Federal agencies who do not 
necessarily provide for the best interest of the Territory or the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the growing community and rural population of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska is qualified, vitally interested, and prepared to begin 
responsible self-government by true representation of their needs and 
Wishes; and 
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Whereas the Alaska Rural Electric Cooperatives Association repre 
sents rural communities totaling 45,000 population: Now, therefore, 
he it 

Resolved by the Alaska Rural Electric Cooperatives Association at 
its annual meeting in Homer, Alaska on August 8, 1953, That the 
Congress of the United States of America be urged to provide state 
hood for Alaska at the earliest possible time. 

Senator Butler, may I say that I, too, come from Nebraska. My 

family lived 16 years in Omaha and Hastings before coming to Alaska. 
Ww e came because the war came along and discouraged the business 
we were in. Mr. Parks got in the construction business and was re- 
cruited to come to a Federal job in Alaska, which he left, and we 
started our own business. 

I am firmly convinced that the covered-wagon movement to the 
Midwest, in which your parents and mine no doubt took part, will 
be duplicated 50 times over as soon as Alaska gains its birthright. 

Your parents and mine, when they started west, didn’t say, “How 
much will it cost?” “Now is not the time.” “What will we do when 
we get there?” “It’s too far away.” 

They went west because they wanted to go west. They had lots 
of American pioneer blood in their veins. And that is exactly how 
we feel about statehood for Alaska. We want it now. 

The other evening I was looking over the Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress, and I was impressed with the number 
of Butlers who have served their country in the United States Con 
gress. Including the chairman of this committee, there have been 
23 Butlers in Congress in those 175 years. 

I was also impressed with the number of Butlers who fought in 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. They fought for the 

same rights of freedom, the same prince iples of Al: iskan citizenship, 
that we here in Alaska are asking you to give us. 

Pierce Butler came to America as an officer in the British Army, 
joined the Continental Army, fought in the Revolutionary War. 
Pierce Butler helped frame our American Constitution, which granted 
liberty and equal rights and equal suffrage to all. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler was a major general in the Union Army, 
and he fought for the unity of the Nation and the equality of men. 

Roderick Randum Butler helped frame the State constitution of 
the State of Tennessee. 

William Butler of South Carolina—probably the fightingest of all 
the Butlers—was a member of the State convention which adopted 
the Federal Constitution. 

William Orlando Butler served his country nobly in the War of 
1812, and in the Mexican War, and received the thanks of Congress 
and a sword for gallantry. In 1855 he declined the governorship 
of the Territory of Nebraska. He must have had very good reasons 
for turning down the job of running what later came to ‘be known as 
the white spot of the Nation. 

I could go on through the Butler clan and point out other great 
names in the history of ‘the Butler family. 

Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska, I do not know whether you are 
related to any or all of these men, but I hope that you will follow 
the Butler precedent and will be instrumental in giving us, in Alaska, 
equal rights with those who live in the 48 States. 
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The CHarrmMan. I might say right here that I cannot claim direct 
relationship to any of them, with the exception of those who origi- 
nated in South Carolina, and some of the first Senators in the United 
State Senate. My grandparents on both sides of the Butler family 
were born in Kentucky. If it is any consolation to these Democrats 
sitting with me, they were Democrats and my father was a Democrat, 

Mrs. Parks. If it is any consolation to Senator Butler, I was a 
Republican in Nebraska, but I am a Democrat in Alaska. 

The CHatrman. Mrs. Parks, I would like to interrupt you long 
enough here, since we have this interruption, to ask you this: You 
have a distinction that has come to no other woman in America, 
of being a member of the board of directors of the REA association. 

Mrs. Parks. I am the first woman elected to the national board 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperatives Association. I do not 
qualify until next January. But let me say that the national organi- 
zation says that they are the first ones to recognize Alaska as a State. 

The CHarrman. [I want to assure you and all of our listeners that 
this REA matter is one subject where there is no division, absolutely 
no division, between the Democrats and the Republicans. We are 
all for it. I know what it means in Nebraska, because I have it on 
my own farm. 

Mrs. Parks. It is one of the things that is going to make Alaska, 
the REA. 

Senator Murray. I was going to say that I noticed you did not cast 
any reflection on the Butler clan in any part of your statement this 
morning. Is it not a fact that Ben Butler that you mentioned there 
was the man who stole the silver spoons down in New Orleans? 

Mrs. Parks. I didn’t go that far, Senator Murray. 

This committee has a great opportunity here to champion our cause 
for immediate statehood and to make us equal citizens with the rest 
of the Americans. 

There is one great hope that I cherish. I shall earnestly burn a 
candle, from this day forward, that the Honorable Hugh Butler of 
Nebraska, as a result of this congressional trip to Alaska, will pro- 
claim and espouse the cause of equality among American citizens and 
the cause of statehood for Alaska. 

Let’s have statehood for Alaska now, Senator Butler. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you, Mrs. Parks. 

I think you people in Alaska perhaps should do a little advertising, 
a little more advertising than you have done and get more Nebraskans 
up here. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I am all in favor 
of that, because it will take the Republicans out of Nebraska and make 
Democrats out of them in Alaska. 

The CHarrmMan. Fortunately, at this time we can spare a few 
Republicans in Nebraska and still be in the majority. 

F. G. Bailey? 


STATEMENT OF E. G. BAILEY, MOUNTAIN VIEW, ALASKA 


Mr. Batry. Senator Butler, members of the committee, and Dele- 
gate Bartlett, my name is E. G. Bailey. Iam a small-business man in 
Mountain View, where I operate a restaurant and tourist accommoda- 
tions, particularly for trailers. I came to Alaska in 1945, from Massa- 
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chusetts. In Massachusetts they still have the form of government 
that possibly could be instituted here in Alaska. That is, “T was born 
in a small town where we had our town selectmen. The town select- 
men and the school board practically ran the town. I think we only 
had 1 or 2 employees like the tax assessor and road commissioner. The 
road commissioner used to build roads in the summer, keep them 
cleared in the winter, and in his spare time he would probably collect 
the taxes. A town report was issued at the end of the year in which 
every resident of the town knew exactly what every other resident paid 
in the form of taxes. People in New E ng: and, you know, want to 
know where their tax money goes. Certainly we had that in Massa- 
chusetts. Since coming to Alaska in 1945, I have found that there 
has been just a wonderful amount of progress taking place. When I] 
came up here in 1945, I believe the only tax to which people in Alaska 
were subject to was the $5 poll tax or tax which is used to buy books for 
the education of our children. It wasn’t until the tax program was 
put in in 1948 that Alaska really started to grow. ot to that, 
the Territory was broke. Teachers were not able to be paid, the 
University of Alaska which my son attended for 2 years did not know 
whether it was going to open that fall. He left and went to UCLA 
where he continued his education. 

It was at that time thet 1 became interested in polities, and did run 
for the Territorial legislature. I want to tell you a little experience 
T had in 1948. I was driving through Canada with my wife on a cold 
morning. It was down below zero, some 30 below, with the streets 
very icy. Yet we were flagged down by a little old lady about 70 years 
old, asking for a lift to the nearest town. When she learned we were 
from Alaska, she asked many questions, with one I couldn’t answer. 
She said, “If you are from Alaska, you are not Americans, are you?” 
She had hit the nail on the head. 

How could I tell her we were not privileged to vote? How could I 
tell her that we were subject to the draft, and Alaska has furnished a 
great many men who have served their country? I know that for a 
fact because I have been on the selective-service board for the past 5 
vears and it has been my unpleasant duty to have to sign many of their 
orders. I want to call to your attention also the fact that Alaska is 
being settled by veterans. I wonder how many of you remember after 
the First World War th» condition of the ecuntry, the fact that we had 
only 4 million veterans in service. Many of those veterans came bock 
to the small towns in the States, and after a few weeks became dissatis- 
fied. They moved to Texas, moved to California, and many of the 
west coast States. 

If only 10 percent of the present members of the armed services who 
received their discharges come to Alaska, we certainly will have a 
population which will spread our tax burden so that the pople here at 
the present time will not have to pay the tremendous cost of statehood 
which this committee seems to indicate will be necessary under state- 
hood. 

I want to assure the committee, too, that although they have only 
been able to hold hearings in four principal cities, I can say at least 
for the Anchorage area that the people represented here are repre- 
senting the whole third division. 

I do want to challenge an editorial which was published in the 
Alaska Sportsman, by Emory Tobin, who I understand appeared 
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before your committee. In this editorial of the April issue, he states 
approximately these words, that contr ary to public opinion in the 
States, over 50 percent of the people in Alaska do not want statehood. 

I think in your tour you will find that that is not true. The reason 
[ say that I believe we can speak for the people in the third district 
is because under our democratic processes there are some 80 voting 
precincts in the Territory division. From these precincts delegates 
are elected to our divisional convention. At the divisional conven- 
tion, at least through the past 8 years, they have never failed to advo- 
cate statehood. 

Senator Jackson. You had a referendum in 1946 and despite the 
fact that a lot of money was spent against statehood it carried 3 to 2, 
roughly. Is that not right? 

Mr. Barry. That iscorrect. And I venture to say if the same refer- 
endum was held now, it would be at least 10 to 1. 

Another thing that should be considered by this committee is the 
fact that in the whole vast Territory of Alaska there is less fire pro- 
tection than probably the smaller counties in your States. I agree 
with Senator Butler that if we do not preserve and protect our re- 
sources up here they will be wasted. Certainly forest fires which have 
devastated the Pacific Northwest and which are hard to check in 
Canada, something should be done to help protect the forests because 
if the forests burn, then, of course you get erosion. 

If I seem to ramble, it is because I have not brought a prepared 
speech, because most of the things I was going to talk about have 
already been said. I do want you to know that we are awfully happy 
that you are here. In fact, I think Al: —_ is particularly fortunate 
that in the last week we have had 10 of the upper House with us. 


1 think if we can get the other 86 up oe it wouldn’t be very hard 
for us to sell you on the idea that statehood now is what the people 
of Alaska want. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, 

Is Jim Norene in the room? 


STATEMENT OF JIM NORENE, REALTOR, MOUNTAIN VIEW, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Norene. Chairman Butler, members of the committee, Hon. 
Delegate Bartlett, friends, neighbors, and guests, I am Jim Norene, 
local realtor, and one of the small-business men who are for statehood. 

The CuatrMAN. Do you live at Anchorage? 

Mr. Norene. I live in ele View, and have a business in 
Anchorage as well as Mountain View. I didn’t bring a prepared 
statement, but I merely want to say a few words about why I am for 
statehood. I came to the Territory from the Oregon country in 1939, 
probably endowed with the blood of my forefathers who played a 
prominent part in leading and guiding the troops and the covered 
wagons west. I am one of the descendants of the Cody family. Per- 
haps I came to the Territory because I also wanted to do a little 
pioneering. 

Since coming to the Territory, I have been active in civic affairs. 
Being active in various civic functions, and being a member. of the 
school board until recently, I have found that we have not been able 

40025—53 a4 
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to lay the policies to make an adequate school program because we 
are a Territory, we do not have State control and also because of 
the Army impact which has made it necessary for them to meet with 
Territorial top levels and Federal people that were in charge of the 
educational system. 

In being a member of the city planning commission for many years, 
we found that we were limited once again in a good, overall plan, 
which is necessary for the community, the city, ‘the outlying area, 
and have been handicapped once again because of the inadequacies 
of the law and because, once again, we do not have local government. 
The Territorial statutes are limited, once again, because of the organic 
et which was based greatly upon the old Oregon law. Being a mem- 
hee of the Greater Anchorage Health District, in wanting to develop 
a good-health program for the area, once again we have found that 
we are limited, that we have no method of setting up finances to be 
able to develop a good-health program. Once again it is because of 
lack of local government. 

[ have found that there is a duplication in collecting taxes, which 
is at the expense of the people of the area. When I say a wae ation 
of the taxes, I mean the city, the municipality, has to set up their 
own tax-collecting agency, which takes the tax dollar, the Anchorage 
Independent School District has to set up their own tax collection 
agency, and the various utility districts throughout the area are faced 
with the same expense which takes a considerable amount of our tax 
dollar. 

Also being active in the chamber of commerce, making a study of 
the potentials that we have we find that we are once again handi- 
capped for the reason that we do not have the industrial sites to offer 
those who would like to bring long-term capital to the Territory to 
invest to stabilize our economy. In my real-estate business. I have 
found many, many veterans, as has been mentioned here before, that 
have come to the Territory because they themselves would like to be 
afforded the opportunity of being one of those who helped build this 
frontier, and to have the opportunities that are not afforded them 
in the States. They also want the opportunity of making use of their 
rights under the Bill of Rights after serving their country, the oppor 
tunity of filing on homesteads. 

In coming to the Territory they have come to the various real- 
estate offices. The first question they have asked is, “How can I file, 
how can I find 160 acres which I might develop?” 

We send them to the land office, as Mr. Utterstrom mentioned 
yesterday. There they find there are very few homesteads that are 
available. So they tell them that there will be homesteads set aside 
and if they want to put their name in, they will have the opportunity 
at the next drawing. That has been the practice in he past. They 
have set aside some portions of land for homesteading for the veter- 
ans, giving them the preference, but the amount of homesteads that 
they have released have been few and the majority of them have been 
undesirable for big agricultural developments. 

Consequently, most of them cannot file on the desirable home- 
steads that would make them a iealtnewh 

Something else that I feel is ae where we do not have control, 
is the setting aside of homesites. I do not believe that homesites are 
the answer for those veterans who want to come up here and go back 
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to the ground. I believe it is a trend for peop ‘le to go back to the 
land. I think you are going to find that here. In my opinion it is 
a shame that we have so much land in the withdrawal areas. 

Also I might mention that because we do not have statehood, and 
perhaps under the form of government that we have, it is necessary 
for them to set aside certain portions or certain lots in certain locali- 
ties whereby the people in land management will take a survey as to 
what they can determine, true valuations of the land in that area, and 
then they have a public auction. Most of the few lots or the few par- 
cels of ground that they do auction off, as a rule, are portions of ground 
that are desirable for someone living in that locality who has a partic- 
ular need for that particular portion of ground. It is auctioned off 
and because those particular people in that area have a desire for 
those parcels of land, they have to bid high. That sets a precedent 
for land values. That has happened and i is happening now. 

If John Doe buys a lot from the Bureau of Land Management and 
has to pay eight or nine hundred dollars in order to get that at a public 
auction, then his neighbor certainly feels that if he can get nine 
hundred for his ground, which is more desirable, probably, he should 
get a thousand or maybe $1,500 or $2,000, which makes false economy. 
That, under statehood, would not be. 

We would have control. I mention these things because I want 
you to know why I am for statehood. I am for statehood because of 
the experiences that I myself have had, working in civic matters, sell- 
ing real estate, and helping to do my little bit in trying to develop 
a frontier. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Norene. 

Dr. Milo Fritz is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MILO FRITZ, M. D., ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Senator Butler, other members of the committee, Delegate Bart- 
lett, and fellow Alaskans, I appreciate the privilege of appearing 
before the committee, and stating my reasons for the necessity of 
statehood for this Territory if we are to progress. I deal in our most 
valuable commodity, human health. I also deal in a large measure 
with those in whom proper health and education is most important, 
namely, the children of Alaska. ‘Too many of the children of Alaska 
have their livelihoods, their education, and their health, in the hands 
of a governmental agency, that, in my opinion, has proved by its 
actions inc: pable of handling these affairs. I speak of the Alaska 
Native Service. That, as you know, is a sort of tail-end charity to 
the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The plight of the aborigines in the continental United States, in 
spite of Federal care over many years, is so bad that it does not need 
repetition here. The only superiority that the aborigines of our Ter- 
ritory are in a better plight than those in the continental United States 
is that they have not been relegated to reservations. 

As far as I am concerned, I feel that if the health and education of 
all children in the Territory were in the hands of our own people, 
conditions such as this would not exist. There is no means whereby 
the citizens of Alaska can rid themselves of any administrator in this 
and similar agencies because of inefficiencies. Every year, more and 
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more children suffer irreversible damage to their health because of the 
annual fiseal vear blues. Two months before the fiscal year ends, 
nothing can be done because the money runs out. The 2 months 
after the fiscal year begins are ineffectual because the appropriations 
have not been made. It is not possible under a Territorial status to 
set up a program of great enough duration to make progress with 
these problems. There is an interesting example in the educational 
field. There is a group of people living in a region quite remote 
called Anaktuvuk Pass. In that group there are some 24 children, 
These children have no formal education whatsoever. This year, 
at their own expense, a young couple just out of the Army went up 
there and taught these children for a period of a little over a month. 
I went up there, in my interest as an eye, ear, nose, and throat special- 
ist, and learned of their efforts. They spoke of the wonder of these 
children who came to school not because they were driven there or 
because they had to go, but because they were impelled by a desire 
to learn. It seems to me that they should be afforded the same oppor- 
tunities as the children who are in developed municipalities and should 
not be slighted in this fashion. 

I wrote to the commissioner of Education in the Territory of 
Alaska, and he told me that he could do nothing about establishing 
al es for these people because it was under the control of the 
Alaska Native Service. The Alaska Native Service cannot establish 
a school in Anaktuvuk because of some man-made law, which could 
be changed, certainly, which says you must have a permanent building 
in order to house a schoolteacher. These people are seminomad, 
and therefore it is impossible to build a permanent school. School- 
teachers would have to live as the people live. 

The point that I am trying to make is this, because the way of life 
of these fellow Alaskans and mine are slightly different. Their chil- 
dren should not be denied the educational privileges. 

Another thing that I find hard to bear as an Alaskan is the status 
of our Governor and Delegate, who have to sit hat in hand, awaiting 
the convenience of those who are the duly elected Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. If two horse traders each have 
horses they can make a deal on any issue. If one horse trader has 
horses and the other one has no horses but nobody knows it, he can 
still probably get along very well. But if there are two horse traders 
and one has horses and the other one hasn’t any horses and every- 
body knows he hasn’t any horses, he is going to be the last one con- 
sulted about his problems. 

The situation of the Federal jail and our lack of a judge after so 
many weeks and months is something that has been spoken of by 
others. We Alaskans take great pride in our Territory, but are all 
ashamed by the accounts in popular magazines and other publications 
which emphasize the undesirable characteristics of our frontier coun- 
try, much of this undesirability being caused by the lack of proper 
judiciary. 

I thank you for this privilege. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Friends, I am going to call on 3 or 4 people who have come from 
outside of Anchorage. They have made an effort to be here, and it 
broadens the scope of our hearings by getting a few witnesses into the 
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record who come from outside of the four points that we advertised. 
This was in line with a request that the committee made through the 
newspapers before we came up here. I am glad to know that some of 
them are coming in. One listed here is Mr. Ira Rothwell, a member of 
the Territorial board of fisheries, from Cordova. We had a gentleman 
vesterday from Valdez. We are glad to have you from Cordova, 


STATEMENT OF IRA ROTHWELL, TERRITORIAL FISHERIES 
BOARD, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Roruwetn. Mr. Chairman, Senators, Delegate Bartlett, and 
friends, my name is Lra Rothwell. I have lived in Alaska since 1938. 
Previous to that I was raised in the State of Washington. I was 
mayor for a while of a little fishing town, Cordova, and have for 5 
years been a member of the Territorial fisheries board. 

[ will limit my discussions primarily to fishing problems in Alaska 
and how they would be alleviated by statehood. I fi rmly am in accord 
with all the other things that have been mentioned here, and can state 
that I am in accord for statehood for many other causes than that 
which confronts the fishing industry today. 

I might say although it has been recommended that partisanship is 
not to be brought into this, that I am the last remaining Democrat on 
the fisheries board and do not ees to be re app yinted. I therefore 
can say that 1 am here more as an individual than as a member of that 
board. 

However, in starting I wish to say this, that i: the drastic condition 
that our fishing industry here in Alaska is in, particularly our salmon, 
that. no matter, even though under statehoo | a Re pub slic ‘an adminis- 
tration in the Territory or the State of Alaska calls all cards and sets 
the policy for that fishing indusry, I believe we would be many, many 
times better off than under a I ‘ederal Government irrespective of what 
party was in power. 

To start with, I will try not to touch upon these things which would 
touch on personalities, because they are emotional things, and have 
been cared for. I belie. e, by our votes here mn Alask: a. Do the people 
of Alaska want control of their fisheries throu ioh statehood ? The 
answer to that is by the vote of the people. The vote of the people 1 in 
the recent referendum, some 20.500 to 3.500 voted for control of their 
fisheries, the Congress of the United States transfer the fisheries to 
the Territory or State of Alaska. 

Why such a high vote? There is an obvious reason why. From 
the peak year in the middle 1930’s of some 700 million pounds of sal- 
mon produced, mind that figure, 700 million pounds of salmon pro- 
duced in Alaska, our salmon industry as of 1950 had slid backward to 
a figure of 175 million pounds. In other words, it decreased practically 

for 1. 

The years 1950 to the present year have shown nothing but a slight 
continual decrease. In other words, again I repeat, our salmon indus- 
try or potential, our raw product in Alaska has decreased from 700 
million pounds in 1936 to 1950 of 175 million pounds, approximately 
4or5tol. 

That is a very sad situation. It has not, I repeat, improved since 
1950, and although all the statistics are not in or available for this 
year’s pack, it indicates the lowest yet. 


hi 
Ik 
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Gentlemen, this has come about and there is no one else responsible 
for this but the United States Congress and those people who they 
authorize to take care of this vast indus stry. We hold that you have 
a actically, through your organizations, depleted this industry. 

Jespite this de ple ted state, and before it is « s comple tely destroyed, turn 
it over to us and let us rebuild it. That is what we want through state 
hood. | 

{ would possibly dwell on one other vote that we took. We find no 
way to correct even minor regulations through our Congress. We do 
not believe that our Congress is disinterested, but they are not con 
sistent, the personnel of the Congress. About the time you get one 
committee educated they change it, and that has been going on for 
20, 30, 40 years. Statehood will change that, as far as our immediate 
problem is concerned. We tried by a series of memorials, over some 
30 or 40 years, to get Congress to change one regulation as set up in 
the organic act, or allowed, apparently, under the organic act. We 
asked the Bureau of Fisheries to do it, and they said Congress must 
do it. So we memorialized, prayed to Congress, through our legis 
lature, that they change this. Our Delegates have tried it. No results 
So we had a referendum vote of the people. I refer to the regulation 
concerning fish traps. ‘The people of Alaska voted 8 to 1. 

In the particular little town that I live in we voted 32 to 1. I still 
think it was unanimous. I think that one man made a mistake. But 
nonetheless, despite this popular vote of 8 to 1, in the appeal and by 
memorial to our Congress, and by the efforts of our Delegate, after 
2 years of hearings in Washington, D. C., and at delegations of visit- 
ing Congressmen here, after 2 years of hearings we were very suc- 
cessful in getting some sort of a report, but no report out of subcom- 
mittee, even. That is a problem which we have faced in every little 
step which Alaskans have been up against in trying to assist this great 
industry, trying to keep it from dying. It merely says this in so 
many words, that control no matter how well thought, or how great, 
or how good your intentions, if you are not intims itely acqué tinted and 
are not on the ground, you cannot control other people’s business. 
That is why we need statehood from the regard of fisheries alone. 

We need control for many other reasons, too. It has been brought 
to your attention here many times, “Could we afford it?” In the 
instance of the fisheries I am positive that we could afford that portion 
of it and still have some moneys left over from the fisheries to support 
the other functions of a State government. 

Our Territorial legislature | some 5 years ago, in order to supple- 
ment and assist the Federal Government in trying to perpetuate this 
great industry, set up a Territorial board of fisheries, which in turn 
sets up a department of fisheries. Over the years since, we have had 
an approximate $255,000 annual moneys to assist in this work. In 
view of the fact that we would have no regulation rights and would 
have to do only those things that the Bureau of Fisheries would allow 
us to engage in, we had to necessarily confine our efforts to biological 
work, stream improvement, in areas the Bureau of Fisheries would 
give us the right to go ahead in, and in certain predator control work. 

I am happy to say that in the predator control work we have been 
successful in one portion of it. Mind, there are many other portions 
that can be delved into, and good gains to be made from it. In the 
instance of stream control work we are rehabilitating barren streams, 
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we might say, and due to the number of them they are only in an 
experimental stage, but those experiments seem to be working. We 
have presently five projects where we are going into areas that have 
never produced salmon and making them producers. It appears to be 
on a successful road. This I point out only because in Alaska we 
have many hundreds of potential producers that, with only a little 
work from man, could be continued as producers along with those that 
this great industry was built upon. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Rothwell, there is one question 1 wanted to 
ask you. I was quite startled to find a year or so ago that we have 
fewer stream watchers now than we had back in 1929 and 1930. Isn't 
it true that one of the real problems that we have in connection with 
the preservation and continuity of the salmon run is proper escape ¢ 

Mr. Rornwetu. Obviously, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And it is my understanding that we have not had 
the personnel to see to it that the fishery regulations have been com- 
plied with in the past. Iam wondering whether or not you feel that 
the personnel provided for the current fiscal year is adequate, in your 
opinion as a board member of the Territorial fisheries commission. 

Mr. Roruwetu. Senator Jackson, I do not believe it is adequate. In 
fact, the Territorial board supplemented the Bureau of Fisheries per- 
sonnel by some, 1 would say approximately 18 or 20 percent of their 
personnel this year, hired by the Territory, deputized by them. 

Senator Jackson. Most of the individuals that you made available 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service were assigned to see to it that the 
regulations were complied with? 

Mr. Roruwetu. That is very correct. We have tried to confine those 
people mainly where we have had the say, to red salmon streams, for 
the reason being the cycle on most Alaskan reds is 5 years and if we let 
that get out of hand it takes that many more years to rehabilitate them. 
However, in your other streams which need watchmen, which need 
assistance, there are 2-year fish and we can rehabilitate that 214 times 
as fast as you can a red salmon stream. Of necessity, we have more 
or less confined our activities to red salmon streams. 

I might state, and I do not believe there is much argument to the 
contrary, probably the main reason that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
apparently has been not capable of handling this great industry, for 
one reason, is primarily that the people directly concerned with these 
regulations have had no voice and certainly no vote in formulating 
these regulations. Irrespective of how popular a regulation might be, 
if you have had no part in making that regulation, it appears you have 
been dictated to. In America, dictatorship, even if it be friendly, is 
not too hastily taken. Many, many of our regulations have been con- 
trary to the wishes of the people of Alaska. “It puts the fisheries de- 
partment and the Bureau of Fisheries in a most embarrassing light, 
trying to enforce an unpopular regulation. They come to our courts, 
the courts are Alaskan, they do not hold with the regulation. In 
respect to our good laws, if guilt is found, they will find the man guilty, 
ie the judge “will not invoke much of a sentence. It becomes token 
law, lipservice to the law. It is not healthy. No one likes to think 
that they are not following the laws and regulations that are set forth 
in our country, but you have no voice in them, thev are not popular, 
and you do not believe they are doing the job. 
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Such is the condition that the Fish and Wildlife Service finds them 
selves in. I believe within certain limits that Congress could have 
possibly alleviated this situation by giving a great deal more money to 
the Bureau of Fisheries. But money alone is not the answer to an un 
popular regulation. The condition would still be the same. It is a 
good deal like the prohibition law a few years back. It took a lot of 
money to enforce it, and finally America got sensible and got rid of | 

In studying for 5 years, and being more or less, well, eeteally 
delegated by the legislature to set up a nucleus of an organization, and 
expand that as funds are available so that in the time of statehood 
we would have the organization to take over and run Alaskan fisheries, 
we realize Alaska’s program, we realize the problems that would be 
confronted, that would confront us as a State, and from time to time 
we have set up modest budgets. I mean we consider them modest in 
dollars and cents, but we believe they are adequate for control of fish 
eries by a State. It would exceed by some few dollars that which is 
present ly being expe nded by the KF ederal Gove rniment for commere ial 
fisheries. I might state that there have been a series of figures set 
forth here by various people, and including the proponents of state- 
hood and opponents of statehood. They have always lumped together 
the factor of fish and wildlife service as such. 

To me, from an economic standpoint, Alaska is commercial fisheries, 
it is the main industry, still, of Alaska. And we find that not much 
more than a strong half of all money set up for fish and wildlife service 
has in the past been allocated for the commercial fisheries. We find 
that on an average Congress has passed or allocated ae under 
$1 million for all work done for the commercial fisheries in Alaska. 


Senator Jackson. Just at that point, though, you cannot very well 
separate the fish and game operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
You will find, for instance, the planes that they use, and we pro- 


vided a substantial sum of money for the airplanes that are being 
used in the enforcement of regulations also apply to the game depart- 
ment, so it is pretty hard to break it down. TI tried that once. I 
think you will agree with me that so many of these functions are dual 
purpose, that you can enforce your game laws and regulations more 
during the period of the year when fishery regulations are not in 
effect, is that not right ? 

Mr. Roruwenn. That, Senator, isthetheory. And toa degree that is 
correct. I believe this—— 

Senator Jackson. The new State would have to take over not just 
the commercial fisheries, but it will have to take over the game opera- 
tions as well. It would be swell if you could just take over the profit- 
able items of conservation and leave the unprofitable ones to the 
Federal Government. 

I just wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, that T will not be able to be here 
this afternoon. I want to go into the Matanuska Valley and look 
around and also the Eklutna project. I want to take this opportunity 
of commending the people of Alaska for the fine type of witnesses that 
they have presented from time to time at the hearings throughout the 
Territory. IT think you can be proud of your citizenry in Alaska. I 
do not know of any State in the Union where you find a finer type 
citizen, a citizen who is so well acquainted with his own government 
and own problems as you will find in the Territory of Alasks 
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The Cuarrmman. Senator, most of them come from Washington and 
Nebraska, and similar States. 

Senator Jackson. I appreciate your saying that. It makes it a little 
difficult for me as a matter of modesty to mention the tremendous 
number of people from Washington State here. 

We were discussing the question of cost of administration of the 
fishery program and the game program when we interrupted you. 1 
think you had a comment that you wanted to make. 

Mr. Rornwetu. Very well, Senator Jackson. I have reason, from a 
slight study that we made of the good State of Washington. We have 

ome up with a condition whic we believe would fit the needs of 
\laska as well as it has fitted the wise State of Washington, and it bears 
directly on the point that you brought forth - division in the Fish 
and Wildlife. We find that the Foo «i State of Pet ays arm does not 

appropriate one single dollar from its general ids a -_ fish and 
game, sports fish and game. They operate exclusively, hat portion 
of the good State of W ashington oper: ates exclu isively, on i icenses sold 
to the fisherman, sports fisherman, and to the hunters, plus money that 
s available to all States and would be available to the State of Alaska, 
under the Dingell-Johnson bill, and in the instance of game under the 
, bill. I think it is. That is working, apparently, 

Lite satisfactorily in the good State of Washington and I believe in 
other States. 

Senator Jackson. Those laws only apply to game and sports fishing. 


i 
1 


Mr. Rotruwett. I erant that, sir. That is ais I am bringing the 
point that it is very poss} ible and quite feasible to divide the costs as 

-h. Ifthe good State of Washington can operate its sports fish and 
its game on that basis without appropriations from its general fund, 
I believe that we could take their ot od leader hip and follow with some 
modifications to the various problems that might arise here in Alaska, 

Senator Jackson. I quite agree with you, but you have to pay for it 
That is the point. 

Mr. RotuHwe... We will pay for it on the same basis that you good 
people do, by licenses and by that which comes back from our Federal 
taxation, which is again reverted by the National Congress to the 
several States. 

Senator J AcKson. I do not disagree with you, but lam just pointing 
out that it has to b paid for. That is all. 

Mr. Roruwet.. I am very glad that you brought that to the fore, 
Senator, so that I might discuss it. 

Now getting back to our commercial fishery, which is in such a sad 
state of depletion. We firmly believe that. For a budget, an annual 
budget, of under a million and a half dollars, I and others of the Board 
have from time to time set up a maximum budget which shows $1,430,- 
000. That, true, is approximately a quarter of a million dollars 
greater than Congress over the last 4-year average has appropriated 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service for that portion that they allocate 
to the commercial fisheries. Granted that it is hard to make the 
breakdown, but this breakdown has been made on evidence and factors 
given by the regional director of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Juneau. Also, it conforms with the reasons as set forth by Governor 
Gruening in his address to the last legislature. In that instance, I 
believe you will find it is seldom that the good Governor is found in 
error, as to figures, at least. 
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In all statehood, past statehood, testimony has indicated an amount 
necessary of $2,500,000. The opponent of statehood, Mr, Shattuck, 
made a statement of $2 million. We who have definitely studied this 
for 5 years, hold that we can do a good, full, and adequate job for less 
than a million and a half dollars. If our theory, if the practice that 
has been brought about in the good State of Washington to take care 
of the game and fish can be applied here in Alaska, then I believe we 
have shown you an extra million dollars to apply on the other fune- 
tions here in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be helpful. As you know, we 
have been trying our best to get accurate figures on revenue and addi- 
tional cost. The record is unequivocal on 1 or 2 points. ‘That is, 
iamely, we are appropriating for the past fiscal year or did appro 
priate about $2,800,000 for fish and wildlife. In order to keep the 
record straight, I think it would be helpful if you could supply for 
the record the approximate amount of money that the Territory, the 
new State, would receive from existing Federal law with reference to 
matching funds for fish and game, that is, sports fishing and game 
operations. You don’t need to supply it now, but I mean if we could 
have that for the record, because that along with the Pribilof funds, 
[ think, is an important item in this consideration. If you have 
listened to the previous testimony, vou will agree with me that there 
las been a lot of confusion on this subject of revenue and costs, and 
1 would like very much if you could ascertain how much that addi- 
tional revenue would be under the Dingell law and the other one, the 
stamp tax, the Pitman-Robertson Act. That would help to clarify 
the situation. I merely make the suggestion. If you have that in- 
formation now, fine. If you do not, you could supply it for the record 
later. 

Mr. Roruwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. If you would permit, I think I can help in reference 
to the Pitman-Robertson Act. Vor many years the Territory received 
a figure of $25,000 annually. Within the last 3 or 4 years the bill 
was enacted into law giving us $75,000. Under statehood we would 
have something close to $400,000 under that particular law. 

Mr. Roruwei.. And under the Dingell-Johnson bill, if I am not in 
error, it is some $75,000, or a figure approaching a half million from 
that source. 

Senator Jackson. From both sources. 

Mr. Roruwe.u. From both sources, yes. We believe that, in con- 
junction with the State licenses that would be brought about, would 
be adequate. 

Senator Jackson. You havea Territorial license now, do you not? 

Mr. Roruweti. Recently enacted. I might say if our figure of a 
million and a half dollars to take care adequately of our fisheries, 
that is the commercial fisheries, and the moneys, approximately a 
half million from the Dingell-Johnson moneys and from the Pittman- 
Robertson moneys, plus our State licenses will take care of our game 
and sports fish, then from that standpoint we are prepared now, finan- 
cially, to go ahead with that portion of statehood and actually do it for 
a million dollars less than the proponents of statehood, previous 
proponents, have set forth in their testimony and for a half million 
dollars less than the opponents of statehood have so stated. Further- 
more, it would be some quarter of a million dollars more, nonetheless, 
than the Federal Government is presently spending. It is a firm 
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belief of the men who I have been associated with that if it has taken 
the Federal Government on a million dollar appropriation annually 
about 40 years to very nearly kill this giant, it might cost us a quarter 
of a million dollars more for 5 or 10 years, to rebuild it. And we ask 
that right. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank you for the pleasure of appearing before 
you. It is too bad that this committee could not find the time to have 
met most of the little men who are concerned with the fisheries in 
Alaska. There are some 17,000 of them, Alaskan residents, and they 
ure scattered from Bristol Bay to Ketchikan. ‘They live in the little 
villages and so forth, out around, in communities of 50, a hundred, 
1.500, 2.000. Most of them now are | usy at their fishing trade and it 
would be at great inconvenience that they would be here. That is 
the reason why you have not filled this hall with a great number of 
those people. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rothwell, may I say to you that we appreciate 
very much the statement you have made representing on people, and 
you have done a good job of it. At Ketchikan and at Juneau, the 
tishing industry was represented by wives of the divine and they 
did a good job, too. I want to thank you for your statement. 

Mr. RorHwetu. Senator Butler, in that light, I am sure that if my 
wife had been here, she would have presented a far more intelligent 
statement. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Barruerr. May I ask permission to insert in the record in 
behalf of Mrs. John Hellenthal, LaRue Hellenthal, a statement in 
behalf of statehood for Alaska ? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sit 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate statehood committee, Delegate Bob 
Bartlett, my name is LaRue Marjorie Hellenthal, wife of John Hellenthal, who 
is a practicing Anchorage attorney and native-born Alaskan. I came to Alaska 
from California in 1945 as a bride and now have three children, all born and 
raised in Anchorage. 

Speaking as a housewife and mother, I am in favor of immediate statehood for 
Alaska. 

As a mother, and Iam sure all Alaskan mothers feel as I do, I want my children 
to be raised as full citizens of the United States, able to play a part in the Gov- 
ernment which they study in their schools. I am conscious of being deprived of 
my full rights as a citizen and I do not wish my children to be so deprived 

I see no difference between Alaskans and citizens of the States of the Union, 
except that the Alaskan may be more keenly aware of current events. 

I am not possessed with the answers to the many problems that arise as to 
whether Alaska can support or maintain itself as a State, but I wish to say that 
I have complete confidence and faith in our Delegate, Bob Bartlett, and our 
many other able Alaskan leaders who have carefully studied the question and 
who have concluded that we can so do. The people in the States you Senators 
represent have the same faith in the conclusions you draw as their representatives, 

Since it will be up to the housewives and the other Alaskans to make the 
necessary sacrifices, financial and otherwise, to maintain statehood, I feel con- 
fident, because of our great desire for statehood and because we will be raising 
the money ourselves for our own betterment, we Alaskans will not fail your 
trust in us when we become a State. 

LaRve M. HELLENTHAL. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 


The CHamman. We will recess now until 2:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 22 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

Before we adjourned at the noon recess, I was going to hear from 
Reverend Davis, of Homer. I wonder if he is back. He wanted only 
a minute, and that is the kind of witnesses we are going to have to 
have this afternoon if we complete the hearing. L understand we 
have to give lip) the room by t o clock for another meeting. 

I am going to request that those who have a written statement come 
l ind introduce vourself over the radio, and file your statement, and 
it will be printed just as though you put it out in person. 

Mr. Levi Lantz, from Seward ? 
LaRue Hellenthal ? 


Cecil Shrock ? 


STATEMENT OF CECIL SHROCK, MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES DISTRICT BOARD, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


ws , 


The CramrMan. How long a statement have you, Mr. Shrock ¢ 
Mir. Surockx. Well, it is longer than 5 minutes. IL will cut it as 


short as I can. 
] 


The Cuairman. If you want to hand it in, we will print it the same 
as though you had spoken it, but if vou want to go ahead with it, vo 


ahead. 

Mr. Surock. They are more notes than a written statement. 

Che CuHarrMan. Please make it as brief as vou can. 

Mr. Surock. My name is Cecil Shrock. Iam a homesteader, em- 
ployed by the Alaska Railroad. At the present time I am serving 
a 1-year term on the public-utility district board. 

The CHarrmMan. How long have you been in the Territory ? 

Mr. Surock. I came in 1941. 

The CuHarman. Are you living on your homestead ? 

Mr. Surock. No, sir; not right now. 

I wanted to touch for just a moment on the difficulties of home- 
steading. I don’t think that anyone so far has approached the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of a homesteader specifically. 

I am in favor of statehood. However, I think that we should 
consider a number of problems. ‘The facts which I want to develop 
will point out (1) the difliculties which we have had in the past under 
the present conditions in Alaska; (2) I would like to point out some 
remedies which should be effected in the immediate future pending 
any delay in statehood; (3) I want to mention 1 or 2 things which 
should be safeguarded in drawing up any provisions for statehood. 

As to whether we should have statehood immediately or not, to me, 
depends upon one factor which only Congress itself can answer. 
There are many problems on statehood today which could be solved 
if we had some different conditions established by Congress for the 
development of the country. If conditions are to stay the same as 
they are now until we get statehood, I think we might as well take 
statehood immediately and then work from where we are to where we 
want to be. 

If, on the other hand, Congress could mend some of the difficulties 
which exist and let us solve some of these problems, perhaps a period 
of gradual adjustment toward statehood would be siivieabhe. 
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To me, the growth of Alaska is illustrated by the clear law of 
physics—high pressure working into a vacuum. As far as population 
development is concerned, Alaska as a vacuum, surrounded by high 
pressure areas—the United States on the east and Russia on the west. 
The pressure will flow into a vacuum. You cannot keep it out. The 
pressure will get higher until the walls crumble. 

I don’t think there is anyone in this room today who wants the 
walls to crumble from the west. I think we want the barriers to be 
released on the east from the United States. But that is a law of 
physics which everyone will do well to remember as I go ahead with 
my discourse. 

If America wants to develop the country, the following will help: 

1. Availability of land. 

2. Financial security. 

3. Adequate legal recourse—and under that I have the protection 
of life and property and equality and equity in civil suits. 

t. Taxation with representation. 

Now, on the availability of land, I have four points which I think 
ure important. When you are interested in obtaining a homestead, 
you should be accessible to counsel on homesteading. As has be nh 
brought out previously several times at this hearing, you have no help, 
no encouragement, no assistance in obtaining a homestead in Alaska. 
You go to the land office. 

You realize my remarks are not against the individuals that are 
in the land office; nor against any other individuals who may work at 
any of the enterprises which I may mention. I am speaking of 
institutions, of conditions, of principles. With that I will go ahead 
with my remarks. 

When you go to the land office to get a piece of ground, they will 
tell you that this ground is taken, that is reserved, the other isn’t 
available, and, on the fourth, you can’t grow anything anyway. But, 
if they can be of any service, they will be glad to help and here is a 
group of papers for you to look over. That is all you get. 

Now, when you go to a real-estate office to talk real estate, they 
give you counsel and advice. Some system should be set up whereby 
you can get counsel service on location of eround available, the re 
sources which you can use, and the markets which will be available. 
That counseling service will cost absolutely nothing. It is merely a 
matter of policy. 

Second, there should be survey work carried on. When you want 
a homestead, you have to go out and find 160 acres among some 620.000 
square miles, L believe it is. The survey lines which were cut in 
about 1917 have, in almost every case, been completely overgrown, 
the stakes are lost, and you have to take your chances in finding the 
ground. They should recut those lines. That would cost a little. 

The third S basic services I homesteaded beyond roads, beyor d 
any conveniences, and survived However, we recognize under the 
American standard of living that it is very desirable to have such 
things as roads, telephones, power, and lights. If we want the coun 
try developed, these things will help. I maintain it will cost less 
to put these things into use than it will to declare that the present 
laws are inadequate to populate Alaska, and therefore appropriate 
millions of dollars for pet projects, and then leave everybody that 
<loesn’t go into that pet project out in the cold. 
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If we are going to appropriate money for Alaskan development, 
let’s appropriate the money for everyone up here, not just for a few 
in certain locations and reservations. 

To my mind, the most important point is the fourth point, the 
adaptability to settlers. The Government signs a contract with you 
that if you will live on a piece of ground for a certain period of time, 
if you will build a habitable house, and you will clear 20 acres, they 
will give you the ground. That law is basically the same as that 
for our Western States a generation or two ago. It is not applicable 
to Alaska. It is not applicable to 1953. 

If we want Alaska settled, we are going to have to make the ground 
available to people, not just contract signers. For many people, 20 
acres and a house is not adequate for them. It is necessary for a 
person to have a well-rounded program for the purpose for which 
he wants that ground. If I am going to raise strawberries, it is not 
necessary for me to clear 20 acres, but on 5 acres I probably could 
make a good living. If I have to pay $200 per acre for another 15 
acres, that money is wasted and the ground will merely grow up 
to weeds and I will be de »prived of what that money would purchase 
for the raising of strawberries. 

A program should be worked out, not on the 20 acres and the 
house, but on a program whereby you would indicate by improve- 
ments in line with what you want to do, that you in good faith are 
intending to live in Alaska and make it your home, and on that basis 
you : hould be granted the land that you need for your home. 

Furthermore, you should be able to carry on a small business on 
your homestead. I think that I am right if I say that according to 
the technicalities of the law, if you cut one cord of wood and sell 
it to someone from your homestead, you can be expelled from your 
homestead and deprived of all rights of recovering what you have 
invested in it. That law is not enforced, but when laws are written 
they should be written so that you don’t have to depend upon the 
len'ency of someone. 

Why shouldn’t you be allowed to open up a little garage or little 
workshop or carry on some activity that will help you in developing 
your home in Alaska? Today, the homesteaders have to leave their 
homesteads and come down to Anchorage or elsewhere, leaving their 
family on the homestead for a sufficient amount of time, or else send 
their wife down to work at the fort for a sufficient length of time, 
in order to get that homestead. The vast majority of ground which 
is obtained under the present homestead laws is not developed and 
retained by the homesteaders. Check the records at the land office 
and you will find that this is so; that by far the vast majority of 
the people either relinquish their homestead before they get it, or 
they are so exhausted by the time they get it that they have to 
abandon it and start over. They either sell out or move away, and 
the purpose for which the homestead law was created is lost, namely, 
the getting of people, homesteaders, settlers, in an area. 

A person should be able to come up here, and if he has a legiti- 
mate business, he should be able to acquire 160 acres to make a home 
for his family. It should not be limited today, in an industrial age, 
to people who only want to clear 20 acres and build a house. 

Financial security I will limit, again, to land, with merely this 
comment : that businesses should be permitted to acquire a reasonable 
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amount of land in view of probable growth. Today, you can get 
up to 80 acres, I understand, providing you can show that at the time 
you file you are suing every section of that 80 acres. You cannot 
get the 80 acres by demonstrating that by reasonable growth within 
a reasonable time you will be able to use that and need that 80 acres 
or larger amounts. 

The third is adequate legal recourse. I will file these notes when 
I rewrite them. I will only say that it is recognized today that there 
is no such thing as justice obtainable in the vast majority of cases in 
the courts available to the people of Alaska. I have at least four 
illustrations here which I can document, and I could obtain as many 
more as you would have time to listen to. 

The Cuarrman. I think, Mr. Shrock, you have made a good point, 
and it has been very interesting to the members of the committee. 
In view of the fact that you say you are going to put this in manuscript 
form, we will appreciate it very much. You can put in as many illus- 
trations as you like at that time. 

Mr. Surock. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. Thank you very much. 


CONTINUATION OF STATEMENT FOR PRESENTATION AT STATEHOOD HEARING AT 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


This paper begins at the end of, and should follow, the material presented by 
Cecil Shrock and recorded at that time. Points previously covered were (1) 
availability of land (homestead law revision) ; (2) financial security (openings 
for new private business). These are not repeated here. The paper prepared 
at that time continues: 


8. Adequate legal recourse 

There are two steps in law enforcement: (a) Apprehension of wrongdoer, and 
(b) prosecution. The first is concerned with the law-enforcement agencies— 
that is, those who have to do with calls for assistance, arresting offenders, 
bringing the accused to the bar of justice. In Alaska these generally consist 
of the city police, Territorial police (or highway patrol, as it was known), the 
United States marshal, and the United States commissioner. Outside the city 
limits all but the city police function under certain circumstances. It is yet 
too early to determine what will be the policies of the new Territorial police. 
To date the record of the law-enforcement agencies is not one of which to be 
proud. It would seem that the spirit of the old West still lingers in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. There is little respect for the man who cannot protect himself 
but must call upon the law to help him. A man who turns in a complaint is on 
the defense for requesting aid. Quote a highway patrolman, “All I can sug- 
gest is that you get a gun and protect yourself.” Quote a United States marshal, 

“We can’t tell you what you can do (to bring in an accused), but we can tell 
you what you can’t do.” Quote a United States commissioner, “There are con- 
ditions where the law is not adequate to protect” (a person from personal and 
property damage). 

The following cases are taken at random, not as all the evidence available, 
but as illustrations of the fact that for the common man there has been little 
chance of justice by due process of law. The wonder is, not that so much law- 
lessness and personal vengeance has resulted, but that people still are in so 
many cases trusting to the social concept of legal responsibility. It is a carry- 
over from life in more civilized communities. It is not encouraged by local con- 
ditions. It is an outstanding example of precept over practice, the ability of 
our schools to teach the theory of democracy, over the examples of our law- 
enforcement agencies to demonstrate a practical application to local needs. 

Example 1: A man previously arrested for assault and generally known to be 
of dangerous disposition, made attack and threatened life of neighbor. Report 
to marshal and district attorney and written complaint brought no action other 
than offer to notify the man that a complaint had been filed against him. 
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2. A white man followed by Negro entered a residence. Repeated calls to 
highway patro! for help to aid daughter and sick mother were not answered for 
about three-fourths of an hour. (No action known to date.) 

3. A man was caught taking siding off a residence. Refused a citizen’s arrest, 
was apprehended by highway patrol about 3 years ago. (No action to date.) 

4. Man and woman caught loading car with stolen goods at an unoccupied 
homestead. License number obtained by son of owner arriving on scene. The 
United States commissioner even refused to take a complaint. Highway patrol 
took number, promised they would find man and woman and have a talk wit! 
them. No action suggested. Later reported that they had the man’s name but 
did not know where he lived. No known attempt made to follow up. 

Conclusion: We need law-enforcement agencies which will attempt to appre 
hend offenders. 

The prosecution consists of two court systems: (a) The United States commis 
sioners court, and (0b) the United States district court. Neither court takes 
practical recognition of the small complaint in civil cases. There is no remedy 
aut law for irritating disputes of sums below the legal fee of $150 or so, lawyers’ 
fees required for presentation of cases in either court. In any case the matte 
can be appealed to the United States district court where few civil cases can 
be heard for between 2 and 8 years after complaint is filed. With the death 
of Judge Diamond criminal cases are so far behind that felons are being released 
on the streets because they cannot be tried 

Conclusion: We need a State court system to try civil and criminal matters 
involving the local or Territorial laws. We need a justice of the peace system 
tor trying small differences and before whom a can ean bring a fellowman 
without the cost of lawyers or legal fees other than a nominal amount. 


j. Taration with representation 

The great historical principle of no taxation without representation does not 
mean the right to send a lobbyist, a Delegate who cannot vote, can but lobby 
for a group of people. He cannot by vote help determine the destiny of his 
people 

Certainly we should be able to vote for: 

(1) National Chief Executive, (2) voting representatives to the National As 
sembly, (3) Territorial Governor, (4) local officers 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States while we were fighting to 
“make the world safe for democracy,” wrote: 

“We can give the Filipinos constitutional government, a government which 
they may count upon to be just, a government based upon some clear under- 
standing, intended for their own good and not for our aggrandizement: but we 
must for the present supply that government. We cannot give them self-gov- 
ernment. Self-government is not a thing which can be given to any people, 
because it is a form of character and not of constitution. No people can be given 
the self-control of maturity. Only a long apprenticeship of obedience can secure 
them that precious possession, a thing no more to be bought than to be given” 
(The Philippines, a Treasure, and a Problem, p. 67). 

I have long favored statehood because legally, morally, intellectually, there 
ean be little valid argument against it. Lately, however, I have seen a danger 
urise which unless checked by provisions of a State constitution, or by a far more 
enlightened thinking on the part of some in power in Alaska, or unless resisted 
by an aroused citizenry, will deprive us of these very blessings of liberty we hope 
to achieve by obtaining statehood and self-government in Alaska. 

In the formative period of the American Government the danger of inequity 
between large and small States almost wrecked our Constitutional Convention. 
Today with changed economic, social, and political conditions, it may be the 
friction between the cities with their political pressure and concentration of 
votes against the far larger areas of country outside the cities but with little 
political power and opportunity to organize for defense and needs, that will in 
effect destroy the advantages of statehood. In fact it may well be that we 
would even lose the present safeguard of our rights, the vigilant eye of Congress 
upon the Alaskan Legislature. Congress often refrains from interfering in the 
internal problems of a State even though they are aware that liberties are abused. 

Immediately after Anchorage lost the last annexation election, it in coopera- 
tion with the League of Alaskan Cities tried to deprive thousands of fellow 
citizens the right of vote and secret ballot in resisting the aggressions of an 
imperial city. 

Quoting from the Anchorage Times: “Proposed laws would simplify annexa- 
tion moves.” “Four methods of annexation, two of which would eliminate 
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public elections, were explained in a local broadcast Thursday by three dele- 
gates to the recently concluded convention in Seward of the League of Alaskan 
Cities.” 
(Under the present law) there is no chance for the city government to initiate 
the action but must wait for the people of the area to do so 
Lee Bettinger, mayor of Kodiak, said that the present law (by popular, free, 
secret ballot) was undemocratic in that annexation elections often did not repre 
ent majority rule. 
In the period of time between the petition and the election, a minority group 
circulates false information about annexation, Bettinger explained, adding that 
he was “speaking from experience.” “When election day rolls around,” the 
Kodiak mayor said, “there is actually no intelligent expression at the polls.” 
“This measure (another proposal at the same time) will help toward making 
annexation easier.” 
So Americans shouldn’t be allowed to vote because they can’t use intelligence 
it the polls. Are these city fathers aware that there are large sections of the 
world where those in power agree that voting is dangerous if it prevents the 
overnment from seizing more power and getting complete control of the people? 
What will happen if Alaska is given statehood and these men of such mind 
re able to grasp control of the State government? It is easy to see what kind 
f laws they would have passed. Such people are not ready for self-government, 
much less the right to govern others, 
Through a former official of Anchorage, later placed in an important position 
the Alaska public works, they have tried with various success to use and 
nfluence the Alaska public works in forcing annexation of outlying areas. (See 
\nchorage Times of November 8, 1952.) 
They have used propaganda declaring those voting against annexation to be 
rainst government and according to an editorial in the Anchorage Times re- 
‘ently, they deem as Communist anyone who will dare to point out any of the 
rregularities of the city government. 
Now these same people stand here before a congressional committee and 
say they want statehood because they believe in democracy. 
Anchorage wants to control the Alaska public works. 
Anchorage wants the Eklutna project from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Anchorage wants the new international airport from the CAA, 
Anchorage wants to take the post office away from Spenard. 
We don't want Anchorage, or any other city, or the League of Alaskan Cities, 
tor that matter, to annex the State legislature at Juneau, from the Alaskans. 
If it is not deemed advisable by our Congress to grant immediate statehood, 
1 would suggest a program patterned after the Philippines Independence Act 
f 1934. Perhaps a 10-year program including the following steps: 
1. Let Alaskans elect own Governor. 
2. Modernize the land laws. 

Permit and require Alaska to set up an adequate court system. 
#. Grant full statehood. 

Enactment of the first three steps with a guaranteed date for the fourth step 
will permit the development which will make the fourth step practical. 

I thank you. 


2 
o. 


Ceci. C. Smrock. 
The Cuatrman. Mrs. Clifford Olsen ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLIFFORD OLSEN, SPENARD, ALASKA 


Mrs. Otsen. So many have spoken so well, I don’t feel I can add a 
great deal. Iam Mrs. Clifford Olsen. My home is in Spenard. That 
is the area that Anchorage is adjacent to. 

Iam chairman of ithe North Star PTA legislative committee. Our 
chief interest is our children. We would like to see them grow up 
as full-fledged United States citizens, not as stepchildren of the 
United States with the half status as citizens. We teach democracy, 
the heritage of a people who fought for freedom from taxation with- 
out representation. But our teachings are a bit empty when this is 
not granted to Alaska. 


40035—53——_35 
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It is not only the adults who are affected by the neglect of Alaska, 
At present, children who become involved with the law are housed 
in the jail, which has been declared unfit for human occupancy. They 
are associated with criminals and their hearings are dela yed because 
no judge was appointed. 

Cost seems to be one of: the chief arguments of the opponents of 
statehood. Locally, a few years ago, the same argument was use 
by the opponents of new schools. Now, without undue hardship to 
anyone, we have one of the finest school systems, which attracts many 
of the best teachers from the States. Others have shown by an 
analysis of costs, I believe, that Alaska can afford statehood. 

Consideration of a generation of Alaskan children, who want to 
grow up with full citizenship, should prove that we cannot. afford 
not to have statehood. In the United States, every mother dreams 
that someday her little son will be President of the United States. 
In Alaska, we can only hope that someday our sons can vote for the 
President of the United States. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you, Mrs. Olsen. 

I have a notation here that Mr. Miles Brandon jis in the audience. 
It will give us an opportunity to hear from a native son. 


STATEMENT OF MILES BRANDON, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Mr. Branpvon. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Honor- 
able Bartlett, and Alaskans, my name is Miles Brandon. I am of 
Eskimo descent, and I am from Dillingham, Alaska. 

My occupation right now is a fisherman. I come from a commu 
nity of about 300 people, and in that village there, a lot of eat 


pass through this place during fishing time, some from the Nushagak 
River, others from the Manocutak River, about 20 miles below. 

My topic will be upon a village up on the Nushagak River called 
New Stuyahok, and of a village near the Nushagak area called 
Montgola. 

At the time I got out of the Army in 1947 I went back to Dilling 
ham, where my parents are, up on the Nushagak River, trap ping. 
I went back to them, coming back in the spring, in May. About the 
middle of May we came to New Stuyahok. I was surprised to see a 
very large v illage there. So I asked a native how long they had been 
there, and I believe it was just a couple of years. I said, “Well, a 
village of this size, don’t you have a school?” And they said, “No. 
We wrote the Territory and the commissioner of education for a 
school. We offered to build a school out of logs. Our answer was, 
‘Insufficient funds.’ They could not send a school teacher or baoks 
and equipment for a school.’ 

This year, 1953—it was in 1947 then—6 years later, they are get- 
ting their school and a schoolteacher, a schoolteacher by the name 
of Henry Smith, from Dillingham, Alaska, a boy who was raised, I 
believe, in the Aleutians, part Aleut, and probably part English, 
don’t know. 

But this year at Montgola they are getting a school, too. I believe 
that they should have had a school a long time ago, because I believe 
it was in °67 when Alaska was bought from Russia. It has been now, 
I would say, roughly, maybe 86 years, about 86 years. The Eskimos 
and the Indians in previous years have had to put up with this prob- 
lem—insufficient funds for schools. 
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My father was kept in the third grade for about several years. He 
never got to the fourth. The teachers weren’t even capable of teach- 
ing them. They held their job with maybe a third-grade education. 

In 1949 or 1950, I was visiting a family in Bellingham, Wash. 
(here I met a men who was a guest who, about 10 or 15 years previ- 
ous, had been offered a job to be principal of the school at Kotzebue. 
He had a seventh-grade education. 

It is things like this that I believe, if we are a State, we can over- 
come, 

The future of the Eskimo children and Alaskan children could be 
very doubtful if we were to remain a Territory. We are depriving 
these children of rights that every American in the United States 
has. I have been out there. I have seen what kind of rights they 
have. 

In Dillingham we have a big school, maybe not too big, but it is 
big in that area. We have a school without a gymnasium. I went to 
school there when we moved from Nome in 1937, I asked the chil- 
dren, “Where is your gym?” No gymnasium. They didn’t know 
what it was. 

Last year they were invited to Anchorage to compete in the bas- 
ketball competition. They couldn’t, because they didn’t know how 
to play basketball. They did after a fashion. They have one back- 
board. They play football. They are proud of their athletic ambi- 
tions and their capabilities. 

I could probably say a lot more, but I could go on with that. The 
man from the fisheries, everything he said was ‘true. If we become a 
State, we will be able to elect officers who will be—well, who know cer- 
tain people who are qualified for jobs as a fisheries committee. 

There in Bristol Bay, the depletion of salmon is still going on. It 
; going down, the fish. Every year, for the past 3 years now—3 or 
t years—we have had hearings at. Dillingham on the fish _ wildlife. 
rhe present committee of the fish and wildlife, they sort of disregard 
our suggestions and things. 

This year they are going back to Washington proposing a closed 
period for the Nushagak area. Last year they proposed that. But 
the people from Nushagak went clear over to Washington and they 
got the Nushagak area open for 2 days a week for about 4 weeks. We 
iad 9 days fishing there, because we don’t have the fish any more like 
we used to have. But this committee has been working now for about 
6 or 7 years, maybe, and are not getting anywhere. 

I feel that these people are not qualified for the job, and if we elect 
our own officers, who will recognize people who are qualified for this 
job, I think we can get somewhere and build the salmon industry up. 

There isn’t much more I can say, because a lot has already been 
said. I can only hope, Senator Butler, when you go back to Wash 
ington, you will give us statehood. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

I might say that this witness not only qualifies as a good witness, 
but I have been told he is a good singer. 

The next time we come up here, Miles, we will have you give us a 
song. 


Senator ANpERSOoN. Where did you go to school, Miles? 
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Mr. Brannon. At Golorin. T believe it was a Territorial school 
then. Then at Nome public school 3 years later. In 1938, I went to 
school at the Snag Point Territorial School. 

The CHarrman. How far? 

Mr. Branvon. I have had just a year and a half. I was drafted 
out of the classroom in 1943. I haven’t been back in school yet. 

The Cnarrman. One and ; a half years in high school? 

Mr. Branpon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Knapp? 

Mrs. James March? 

We have finished one page, and will start on the second page nov 


Clifford Groh? 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD GROH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Gron. Senator Butler, members of the committee, and ladic 
and gentlemen, my name is Clifford Groh, and I am an attorney here 
In ve n. 

I don’t have any speech written out or I would submit a copy to the 
reporter. I only have some notes here. 

After reading the previous congressional committee reports on 
statehood and listening to most of the witnesses who appeared here, 
I was frankly somewhat at a loss to determine any further arguments 
that could be presented. I shall endeavor to minimize any repetition, 
and I will keep my statement brief. 

In this hearing, the question of a right to statehood has been men 
tioned. Legal theorists have devoted considerable thought to the 
relationships created in any given situation, Where a right exists in 
a particular person or group of persons, there immediately rises in the 
other party to that relationship a legal duty. 

It is my contention that our right to statehood is based on historical 
precedent which includes the principles established in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States, and in 
the previous admission of 35 States to the Union; and, secondly, our 
right to statehood depends on the ethical and moral principles of 
self-determination. 

Since that right exists, the other party to the relationship, the 
Government of the United States, has a duty to give us statehood. 
The only question that remains in my mind is the question of time, 
and that question depends upon the majority of the people of the 
United States and Alaska. 

We have had Gallup polls, political platforms, referendum elec- 
tions, petitions, and most of the witnesses who appeared here and 
at other hearings have almost overwhelmingly insisted that the ma- 
jority of the people of Alaska want statehood now. 

The question that arises in our mind, and the only question, is: 
Who is powerful enough, what group or what person is subverting 
the will of the majority of these people ? 

There have been innumerable analyses presented. There was one 
presented here this morning where the gentleman insisted it was the 
fisheries. I don’t know whether that is the fact or not. There are 
some who have a sincere doubt concerning our capacity for statehood 
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now. There are some who say that the thing that is holding it up is 
political party considerations. 

I don’t know which it is, gentlemen, but it is inconceivable to me, 
absolutely inconceivable, that any group, no matter who it is, can 
successfully defy the will of the majority of the people of Alaska for 
much longer. 

Presently there is a foreshadowing of excessive taxation and eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. They «re the cries of the statehood opponents. 

The fact that historically that has never happened in any State 
does not deter them. But, gentlemen, the forecasters do not frighten 
us. We are willing to assume the burden. We want to take the 
chance. We demand the opportunity to prove that we can overcome 
any obstacle. We demand statehood, and we demand it now, and 
we implore you to make our wishes known to the 90 other Senators 
when you return to Washington, and you will pass this bill that is 
so absolutely essential to our ‘future. 

Thank you. 

The CHarmman. Thank you. 

The next witness is the Reverend Walkup. 


STATEMENT OF REV. FRANK J. WALKUP, PASTOR OF THE FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Reverend Waikvr. I am Frank Walkup, the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Anchorage. 

I would like to answer a report that someone in southeast Alaska 
maintained that should statehood come, the missionary work of Chris- 


tian churches would be increasingly curtailed. 

I am chairman for the Presbyterian Church in this part of Alaska, 
of its Committee on Alaskan Mission Work. The church goes with 
the people, and wherever people seek to go, the church seeks to 
minister to them. 

The more that people come to Alaska, the more the Christian church 
will seek to see that they are ministered unto. 

The church looks on mission work much as a builder looks upon 
scaffolding and forms. They are essential in the early stages of 
building, but some day are dispensed with because the building stands 
by itself. 

Believing that statehood will stabilize Alaskan life, we believe that 
it would prove a stimulant to mission work, and enable the church to 
remove its forms and scaffolding in one area and place it in another 
until the entire Territory is claimed for our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

I am not for statehood, however, so much for what it might do for 
Alaska as I am for what I think it will do for the entire Nation. 

I believe that every virile nation needs a frontier or many frontiers 
to keep imagination, ambition, and initiative alive. It needs the 
frontiers of industry and of unsolved problems. It also needs geo- 
graphical frontiers. 

These frontiers challenge the idealists, the adventurers; they hold 
out the hand of allure to the shackled; they beckon the eager, and 
give promise to young prodigals. They even give sanctuary to the 
discontent; hope to the failure; and serve as a safety valve for the 
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teeming masses who have it in the heritage or blood to disdain the 
static and to long for a place to pioneer. 

Is it not the history of nations that possessed frontiers that they 
prospered at home as well as on their frontiers, and that those people 
without frontiers have become decadent and degenerate ? 

The geographical frontier of America is Alaska. America has its 
dreamers, its pioneer spirits, its young prodigals itching to get away 
from the familiar which seems devoid of promise to him. America 
has its malcontents who need a place to cool off, if you please, and to 
make their own way on their own mettle. To deny our country its 
frontier would be to rob it of one of its historic assets. 

I believe that statehood for Alaska will increase the significance of 
our last frontier. It will enlarge the meaning of citizenship to every 
Alaskan resident, and give promise of recognition and status to any 
and all who come to make a place for themselves and their children 
after them. It will not be surrendering a precious phase of American 
citizenship to gain another 

But there is another reason why I think America needs to grant 
statehood to Alaska. I think America is at the bottom of the world’s 
unrest today, and not communism. America has caused the dreams of 
common people that they are brothers with all men everywhere to have 
substance. The jealousy of America and of Americans all about the 
world is, after all, an expression of people whose eyes have been 
opened to what they might be, and it is one part jealousy and one part 
aspiration. The America of centuries now past has awakened the 
masses. The America of today needs desperately to confirm that same 
faith, and lift the hopes of shackled people that the light of freemen 
is held high in their day. 

Was not the freeing of the Philippines at an inopportune time as far 
as their own security rand our defense were concerned; and yet was it 
not a glorious banner unfurled to a weary, confused but mighty 
throng? America has a date with destiny, and it cannot afford to 
discredit its early faith in common men. 

The cost to America to turn its back on its own in the sight of the 
tempest-tossed masses of our day may well be into the millions and 
millions of lives in our day, and the destruction of our greatest centers 
of power. Can any thoughtful person deny this? 

America needs to reassert its basic democracy for its own vitality, 
and to clarify its own thinking in this day of a world brotherhood. It 
needs to reassert it in the conflict of ideologies. 

To my mind, the fate of those who live in Alaska, be they 180,000 
wr” 1,000,000, is secondary or maybe even incidental to what is happen- 
ing in our world in our day, all of which is part and parcel of our 
dream of full citizenship. 

My oldest daughter is registered to attend college this fall at the 
Beirut College for Women at Beirut, Lebanon. She will meet some 
200 women students at this very cosmopolitan college on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Do you think she will not be asked why Alaska 
is kept out of the family of States? I tell you the world is looking 
at found ica, and it is looking to America, even as we. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Al Nelson, the American Legion representative, here? 

Mr. Newtson. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED H. NELSON, COMMANDER, JACK HENRY 
POST, NO. 1, THE AMERICAN LEGION, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Nevson. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators and guests, my 
name is Alfred H. Nelson. I am commander of Jack Henry Post No. 

. the American Legion. 

I want to say to you that our post for years has unanimously voted 
for statehood. The Department of Alaska, the American Legion, for 
t consecutive years, the national branch of the American Legion for 
{ consecutive years, has voted for statehood. ; 

We believe that 50 percent of your new settlers in Alaska are 
veterans, and we believe the best way to combat communism is by 
home rule; let the majority rule. 

Vhank you. 

The CHarrMan. We are all proud of the record of the American 
Legion, but I presume you and most well-informed Legionnaires 
know that the largest Legion post in America is in Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Netson. Senator, | represent the largest post in the Depart- 
ment of Alaska, and am proud of it. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Lou Graner. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS E. GRANER, ASSISTANT ENGINEER, 
CHUGACH ELECTRIC, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Graner. My name is Louis E. Graner. I am known as Lou 
Graner here in Anchorage. I work for Chugach Electric—assistant 
engineer. 

I came to Alaska in 1949, and settled in Spenard. I worked on the 
international airport, at which time we were handling quite a lot 
of muskeg. Muskeg is the decomposed moss, of which you gentlemen 
probably have seen quite a lot in your tours over Al: iska. 

I became interested in this to see what could be done with it, and in 
the year of 1949 and 1950, I developed an insulation. This insulation 
was of better quality than any insulation on the market at present. 

We formed a corporation known as the Insulight of Alaska Corp. 
I went to the land office to see whether I could procure quite a volume 
of this insulation material, muskeg. After surveying the area, I found 
160 acres of land that was open for homesteading, of which 5 acres 
were one foot above the water. That was entirely all of the land that 
was above the water level, 5 acres. 

I filed on this piece of land and went out there to see what could 
be done. I asked the land office if I had to develop or farm the 16 
acres or one-tenth of this land. They said that it was important, and 
the only way that I could gain title to it was by farming, in this 
area. 

Being there was only 5 acres of it that was above the ground, I got 
hold of the homesteader to the north and asked him if I could put 
a ditch through his property. He granted me the right to do that. 
His property lays some 40 feet above the Camel Creek, which could be 
drained very easily. 

After I had gone to the land office and they told me I could not, 
they referred me to the Forestry Department. The Forestry De- 
partment told me that the only way I could take that muskeg off 
of that land to develop an industry here in Alaska, of which two 
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men, local businessmen, offered to invest $100,000 apiece in, they told 
me the only way that I could get this muskeg was to buy it from the 
Government. 

So I told them, “Fine. That is what I would like to go. What is 
the price of it?” 

There was no price for it. The only way it could be sold was to 
be sold at auction. The land had to be advertised. After it was 
advertised, then it would come up for auction, and the highest bidder 
would get this land. 

I was also told that if a veteran built a home on this land that he 
could procure this land in 7 months by just living there. 

[ happened to be one of the unfortunates. I am not a veteran. 
I was a strategic metal miner prior to the war. When the war came 
on, I went into the shipyards. I was the chief engineer of testing 
for the Los Angeles shipyard, and was 28th essential man. So, con- 
sequently, I could not join any of the services. 

So here I am sitting here. It is against the law for me to get 
someone else to live on this property or enter into any agreement 
with them to get this property and get it from them at a later date. 

This land, I asked them to reclassify it. They told me that they 
could not reclassify this land because it was classified as farmland. 
That land was tested. There is from 18 inches to 16 feet of muskeg 
on the entire area with the exception of the 5 acres, 

If this condition was under statehood, I think that. it could prob 
ably be worked out without an act of Congress to change this land 
over so that we could get this insulation industry on the way. 

The Cuarrman. At least, if you were a State you could vote against 
the fellow that did not work for that purpose for you. 

Mr. Graner. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Thomas Carrol ? 

Richard N. Mathews? 

Mrs. R. D. Mansfield ? 

It looks.as though we might get out by 4 o’clock. We have 45 
minutes to go yet. 

Barrie White? 


STATEMENT OF BARRIE M. WHITE, JR., ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Barrie White. I was born and brought up in New England. 
My wife and I have been in Alaska for 6 years, our two children 
were born here, and we intend to stay. Iam a newspaper dealer and 
own and operate tourist cabins. 

Before I begin, I should like to recall the desire you have several 
times expressed to hear from people in some of the other towns you 
have been unable to visit. A few have been able to come in person, 
but I should like to mention that embodied in the long petition pre- 
sented to the committee vesterday are the names of several hundred 
little men of Cordova, Kodiak, and Palmer, who are unable to be 
here but wanted their names permanently on record as favoring 
statehood. 

I have nothing new to say, but I will take about 60 seconds to 
repeat something which cannot be repeated too often and, incidentally, 
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to come as close as I am now allowed to having a say in the workings 
»f my Government. 

Alaska’s technical right to statehood, its need for statehood, its 
ability to pay for statehood, and the benefits to be derived from state- 
hood, have all been placed on the record by experts in their various 
fields, 

We have to do this again and again because people keep popping 
up and saying, “How about the Virgin Islands Are you going to 
make them a State?” or, “What are you going to get out of state- 
hood? What's in it for you?” or, “How are you going to pay for 
statehood ?” 

Of course, we have to answer these questions, or be condemned for 
not knowing the answers. But I think our case is weakened in the 
process, 

No, I’m more interested in how I’m going to be able to teach my 
children American history—teach them to be proud of it—if I have 
to explain that the rights their New England ancestors fought for are 
not to be enjoyed by them; or American Government, if I have to 
explain that they cannot participate. 

It seems to me the larger—indeed, the only—issue is moral, and very 
simple. Are we Alaskans, as American citizens, to be allowed to gov- 
ern ourselves, or are we not? We’re an incorporated Territory; we’ve 
passed all the tests. Where do we go from here? 

How, with all our great heritage behind us, can one group of Ameri- 
can citizens say to another group—who yesterday, or 10 years ago, or 
50 years ago, were their own ee and neighbors, enjoying equal 
rig rhts and responsibilities—“*Well, this is all very well, but Louay 
you *re not good « ! ough to vote for your Pre side nt and Re sprese ntatiy 
you're not smart enough to frame your own laws. We'll do it for you.’ 

Sack in New England they felt pretty shrongty about this sort of 
thing and they went to war about it in 1776. It was moral issues which 
were involved, and it is our continuing strong belief in the basic human 
rights they fought for which has made this country great. I fail to 
see any real difference between then and now, except that today we 
try to settle these differences at the council table. But don’t try to tell 
any American his ideals aren’t worth fighting for. 

In passing, I < like to refer to a statement made yesterday, in which 
the speaker said she was ashamed—or words to that effect—to hear 
“No taxation without representation” used as a slogan for Alaskan 
statehood. Well, I’m not ashamed; in fact, I’d be proud to be identi- 
fied with the men who first said it. As for me, I'll continue to shout 

to the rooftops until I get that representation. 

Senator Butler, I believe you have expressed doubts as to our ability 
to support statehood. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to correct that a little bit. I have made some 
statements to provoke a little conversation on that point, because I 
really feel that is the point that is important to develop. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. I was going to go on to sav that I have no 
doubt you are sincere. I respect your opinion, and I believe we have 
benefited greatly from your “thought provoking” questions. But I 
would like to ask you this: In the final analysis, is that not for 150,000 
Alaskans to decide, as each of the Thirteen Original Colonies decided 
And once we have made up our minds, by calm and mature processes 


} 
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of reasoning and research, have we not the inherent and inalienable 
right to “do for ourselves” ¢ 

Today the United States has a great opportunity for world leader- 
ship. The exercise of that leadership is crucial. In closing, I would 
like to call attention to a sentence in the United Nations Charter. Un- 
der it, the United States has assumed the obligation—and here I 
quote—To develop self-government, to take due account of the aspira- 
tions of the people, and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their political institutions.” Where does that leave Alaska? 

Day-to-day life is largely practical, and we must meet life’s prob- 
lems with practical solutions. But let no one say that idealism is un- 

fashionable—or old-fashioned—or dead, because then life becomes 
aauheeal 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

Mrs. Bertha Flemming? 


STATEMENT OF BERTHA EDWARDS FLEMMING, REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE, OF ANCORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Ftemmina. Senator Butler and members of the committee, I 
was elected by the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People to represent ther at this hearing today. Our membership 
voted to support the cause of statehood for Alaska. 

The NAACP members who have come to Alaska to make our homes 
are not fortune hunters. We believe in ourselves—we believe in 
Alaska—and we believe in Alaska’s future. 

The little men of Alaska are of the pioneering breed of Americans— 
the kind of Americans who throughout our history pushed westward 
in search of greater freedom and greater opportunity. We are not 
afraid of hard work—nor are we afraid of the responsibilities of 
statehood, for only through statehood for Alaska will greater oppor- 
tunity be possible for the little men. 

Self-determination is the basic principle of democracy. <A principle 
that our forefathers fought for and some died for to create the United 
States. 

We want self-government—a voice in electing that government, 
and equal participation in that government. We “ask you to help the 
next session of Congress show the world that the good old United 
States practices what it preaches about self- determination and the 
democratic process. Alaska means “The great country.” Let us 
make Alaska “The great State of the United States. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Flemming. 

Mrs. Ralph Walker? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RALPH WALKER, HOUSEWIFE, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Watker. Senator Butler, I have this typed, and will be happy 
to have it printed into the record without reading it. 

The Cuarrman. That will be helpful. It will be in the record as 
though you had spoken it, Mrs. Walker. 
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(Mrs. Walker’s statement follows :) 


Senator Butler, gentlemen, Delegate Bartlett, Alaskans, my name is Mrs. 
Ralph Walker. I’m a housewife. My husband is a radio engineer in commercial 
proadcasting. I came to Alaska with my parents in 1937 from Montana but I 
was born in Oregon. 

First, may I say that you have done us a great service by coming to Alaska— 
not only by hearing many of us who could never go to Washington, but also by 
helping vs to crystallize our own thinking. 

Of course, we'd like to have a voice in the government which controls our lives. 
On the other hand we have two small children. We are not willing to trade what 
is best for them right now for statehood for Alaska. But if we can have both, 
we want that. So it is only after considered study of the problem that we can 
say that we can afford statehood now. 

Alaska has one asset which I think has been considered too lightly. That is 
the caliber of the people who live in Alaska. Like any pioneer country, we have 
a very large proportion of young, energetic, ambitious people. Naturally, our 
climate and our mode of living attract only this type of people. In a country 
where we cannot obtain everything we want simply by dialing the telephone we 
soon learn to build the things we need and make the things we want. Just meet- 
ing the problems of each day soon teaches us that if a job must be done, we can do 
it. If we don’t know the answer, we can find it. 

Senator Barrett was not impressed by the plant at the University of Alaska. 
In 1937 he would have been even less impressed. In that year, I transferred from 
Montana State College to the University of Alaska. At that time, there were only 
two concrete buildings and they had just been completed. Three years later 
when I was one of two to graduate in home economics, I still felt that I had had 
an interesting experience but no real college education. So, I went “outside” to 
a fairly large State university for graduate work. The contrast in the attitudes 
of both the students and the faculty was startling. The students were there to 
“receive” a college education. The faculty had a certain amount of information 
divided into a specified number of lectures. They transferred this information 
from their lecture notes to the notebooks of the people in their classes. As a 
graduate student, I had much more contact with faculty members than the aver- 
age undergraduate; but still, I found few professors who actually stimulated 
independent thought. 

It was not until then that I realized that the most important lesson I had 
learned at the University of Alaska was not that Nylon is six times as strong as 
silk. The most important lesson I learned was to think for myself—to do things 
for myself. Because of its geographic location, the University of Alaska attracts 
professors of the same caliber as the pioneers I mentioned a moment ago. They 
are young, alert, inquisitive. It is this inquisitiveness about the world that 
brought them to Alaska. By guiding their students through college, they give 
those people confidence in their own ability to find the answer to any specific 
problem. 

Let me come back to my original thesis. Alaska has the same effect on her 
residents as the professor on his students. There are so many problems to be 
solved in this underdeveloped country. Each one is a challenge to someone par- 
ticularly interested in that facet of the business of the Territory. Now you 
gentlemen are standing in the place of the professors. You have posed the prob- 
lem: “How can Alaska finance State government?’ I am firmly convinced that 
we can find the answer. We have people with the imagination to see what needs 
to be done to make Alaska a progressive, productive State. We have people with 
the energy to do the job. I’m sure that we have the same characteristics as our 
greatgrandparents who crossed the Alleghenies, as our grandfathers who settled 
Oregon and Washington. Obviously, they did an outstanding job. Now it’s our 
turn in Alaska. Much has already been accomplished under the guidance of 
Congress. But we'd like to be allowed to move forward more indepeudently. 
And with your permission, we'll get on with our work. 


The Cuatrman. Before the other Senators, or Senator Clements, 
gets away from here, I want to say that the members of this committee 
have been most appreciative of the fine reception we have had here 
in Anchorage, the efforts that have been made to entertain us, and 
give us the information that we came up here seeking. In that group 
that should be thanked are not only the prominent citizens and the 
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leaders of the community, but the men who are the owners of this 
Carpenter’s Hall. I want them to know that we have appreciated 
this very much. 

My clerk just advises me that the union made this available without 
any charge to anyone, so it shows fine cooperation on their part. 

Mr. Morris Reese ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I handed in Mr. Reese’s statement 
yesterday. He had to leave and couldn’t return. It is in the record 
now. 

The CuHarrMan. Russell Young. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL YOUNG, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Youna. My name is Russell Young. For the last 6 years I 
have been president of the laborers local in Anchorage. I will not 
take up more than 1 minute, as most everything has been said. There 
have been two impediments to statehood. I believe the word to use 
in both of them is phony. I don’t know whether it is going to fit 
very well. First it was population. But the fact that 19 States 
ceme into the Union with less population, and Nevada still has less 
population sort of kills that one. Now comes finances. As someone 
has mentioned be ial entering into the United States corporations 
has always been a good investment. Forty-eight States are in there, 
and none of them have gone bankrupt. Going in as a Territory into 
statehood, we are actu: ally telling the United States Government: You 
don’t have to give us money any more, we will pay our own way. 
Thirty-five other States have had the right to do it, and we should 
have. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Herman Porter? 


STATEMENTOF HERMAN PORTER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Porter. My name is Herman Porter. I am at present em- 
ployed as engineer for the Territory of Alaska in the Department of 
Aviation. Lam speaking as a private citizen. 

I was born in Juneau 32 years ago, and for 25 years I have heard 
statehood but I have not seen it. I want to see it; I want my son 
to see it. 

Everything that has been said here in favor of statehood I agree to. 
I don’t agree with minor points but basically I agree. 

There is one thing I would like to say: Since 1946 the Russians 
have beat us consistently on the cold war. Here is one chance for 
us to beat them, by granting people complete freedom which we 
preach in other countries. We have preached in Korea, we have 
preached in the Japanese islands, we have preached it in Europe. 
But are we giving it to our own people, people who have fought for 
and died for our country? No, we are not. 

I thank you, Senator Butler. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Talmadge Staley ? 

(No response. ) 


Ray Nelson? 
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STATEMENT OF RAY NELSON, BROKER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Netson. Senator Butler, members of the committee, Delegate 
Bartlett, our horseless horse trader, as Dr. Fritz so aptly puts it, and 
fellow Alaskans, I am Ray Nelson, probab sly one of the youngest ones 
to appear before the committee. I feel honored to be here. I am in 
the brokerage business here in Anchorage. I have been in real estate 
for a couple of years, during the time I have been in Alaska, 

Basically I am just a “tater” eating country boy like a lot of other 
people here in the Territory, some of whom have not shown up here 
it the hearing. I person: ally approached the subject of statehood 
very conservatively, if not a little bit skeptically, when I first began 
thinking in terms of it, and along the way I have vacillated from one 

side to the other as evidence has “been set forth for and against state- 

hood. I have heard all of the pros and cons that have been set forth 
here in this particular hearing. Through it all, I feel definitely that 
Alaska is ready for statehood. I feel that we need statehood, but I 
don’t feel that we need it or can afford it without our resources. I feel 
that the talk that Walter Hickel made yesterday was very pertinent, 
that we should have our resources and along with it, statehood. 

The argument on the financial feasibility of statehood—I don’t think 
it holds water, because if we do no more than to emulate what the 
I‘ederal Government has been doing in the line of balancing its budget, 
we won’t have to raise our taxes. 

I don’t mean to be casting any asper sions here because one man did 
not do that, it took several of them. But after it has all been set forth 
and we have determined how much it is going to cost us for statehood 
as it looks from this particular point and then we determine how much 
revenue we are going to be able to raise through taxes, in the final 
analysis it still involves risk, it still involves taking a jump, it still 
involves this principle that is used in business every day of nothing 
ventured nothing gained. 

I believe that is a sound business practice, not only for individual 
businesses but in the matter of statehood also. 

In regard to developing our natural resources, just as Mr. Ras- 
muson set forth yesterday, we cannot expect investment capital to come 
into the Territory of Alaska until they are protected, until we have 
some laws, until we have a court that operates a little more con- 
sistently than our court has been able to operate, until they have 
recourse to the courts in other words. 

There has been another question that has been raised. It has not 
been brought up here, but it certainly is a red herring if there ever 
was one. That is the question of contiguity to the United States. 
The Japs were not concerned with the contiguity of Pearl Harbor 
when they tried to take over in 1941. The Russians will not be con- 
cerned about the contiguity of Alaska if they want to come over and 
make this a stopping over point. The United States has not been too 
much concerned with the question of contiguity when it comes to the 
question of spending billions of dollars over in Europe. It is not 
contiguous to the United States. 

It doesn’t lay adjacent to the United States by a long shot. So far 
as the ability of the Alaskan people to carry on st: atehood, I believe 
that there is ample evidence of that and has been in the particular 
hearing. Don’t you agree with me? I think that you do. I think 
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there have been some very fine statements made. I think that they 
have given evidence of a great deal of research, and is certainly proof 
that there are some brain cells that are ticking here in Alaska. 

After all of this evidence has been set forth, if we don’t get some 
results from it, it is going to make us wonder whether all of this 
investigating that is being done is being done to determine whether 
it is good for us or whether it is good for the United States. That 
apparently is becoming the question, whether our welfare is of major 
concern or whether it pertains to the welfare or whether the welfare 
of the United States takes precedence over our welfare. 

I don’t feel particularly emotional about the issue, but I do almost 
feel indignant about the fact that for years now people have been 
crying out for statehood but we have not gotten it, and apparently 
we are not too much closer to it now than we were in times past. It 
seems to me that it is absurd that we should be on the defensive about 
this thing, that we should have to try to get ourselves taken in by the 
United States Government. If it were not for the fact that we are 
so thoroughly hamstrung by the United States Government, by the 
Federal Government, I believe that we would be very had to get, we 
would be hard to latch onto by the United States Government. 

Now I want to sum it up by an illustration that comes to my mind. 
I wish Senator Murray from my home State of Montana were here, 
because he would appreciate it. As I see it, we are like a bawling, 
bellowing calf that has been roped, corralled and hogtied and now 
we would like to either be branded with the 49th star or else let loose, 
let us go, give us our freedom, give us our liberty. 

I don’t think any of us would treat our hound dog the way we are 
being treated right now. 

Thank you. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

Orah D. Clark? 

(No response. ) 

Well, friends, that is the last name on the list, unless Reverend Davis 
of Homer has finally come in. 

Mr. Snodgrass, I be® your pardon. I think your name was over- 
looked some way. 


STATEMENT OF M. D. SNODGRASS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Snoperass. My name is M. D. Snodgrass, a long-time resident 
of Alaska. I arrived in Alaska in 1907 as a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture. I landed at Kodiak after a trip of about 
6 weeks from my home State, Kansas. 

I was in charge of the agricultural experiment station there on 
the investigation of livestock for 10 years. In the fifth year we had 
the eruption of Mt. Katmai which covered our station and the north- 
ern part of the island with 18 inches of volcanic ash. That put a 
damper in the way. We removed the stock to the States for 2 years 
and I returned there with 45 head of cattle and undertook the work 
in the new voleanic ash. Recently Mt. Spur erupted and gave the 
people of Anchorage just a little taste of what we had at Kodiak 
Island. Tonight I am showing the pictures of Mt. Katmai, of all the 
expeditions from 1915 to 1919 made by the Geographic Survey. Those 
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pictures will be on at Palmer tonight. I thought maybe we might 
get them down here to show you people what you missed, 

There is just one thing I want to say about the Kodiak situation. 
The experimental work was carried on with livestock until 1925. In 
spite of the ash and the bear, we thought we made a little progress 
after 19 years. I visited the island in 1923 after 6 years at Fairbanks 
to find that the vegetation was coming back, stock raising was con- 
tinuing. I visited the island last fall and I found eight large cattle 
ranches. I thought the work had been all in vain. Kodiak Island 
has 8 large cattle ranches, about 80,000 acres under lease from the 
Government, and half of those ranches are now in production. 

Sitkinak Island south of Kodiak was restocked just this year with 
a hundred head of white faces. Chirikof Island, 90 miles to the west, 
is producing beef. That herd was first planted there in 1883, and 
numbers about a thousand head of cattle today. 

The bears on Kodiak Island are still a menace to the stock raisers. 
This year, the losses among those 8 ranches is about 40 head. Assist- 
ants of mine back in 1923 went 30 miles west of Kodiak and estab- 
lished a ranch, Wynnfield Brothers and W. T. White, and lost for 10 
years. The bears kept them down. I hope the Senators here will 
take this back to Washington, D. C., and see if there cannot be some 
remedy, some hope for those people out there. I would suggest to 
put the bear over on Katmai where they thrive and where there are 
bears today. 

I spent 20 years in experimental work. I spent 4 years with the 
Department of the Interior, bringing settlers in to the Matanuska 
Valley, into the rail belt. Out of the adve rtising I did in the begin- 
ning of that work, more than 12,000 applicants from the States, the 
farmers, wanted to come to Alaska. There was a great interest. I 
brought about 125 handpicked people from the States, 55 settled in 
the Matanuska Valley and 38 of them are there today. They are 
making it pay. 

In the Government colony in 1936 of 200, there are 38 of them 
today on the farms. Forty-four are still in Alaska and still citizens, 
There are about 400 of the second generation of the settlers that came 
in those days. 

Alaska agriculture has had one shot in the arm that has helped 
greatly. The cost of the colony was about $4.5 million. About $1.6 
million was spent in the land clearing. We have had a program on 
since 1946 asking for the establis hment of the reclamation service for 
Alaska, Alaska farm land. We have 50,000 acres of tillable land in 
the Matanuska Valley, 11, ty! under production. Our production 
today, farm products, is about 314 million. 

The potential production eo ‘the Matanuska Valley is something 
like $10 million annually, if once fully developed. That helps all of 
Alaska. 

At Kodiak, at Homer, Kenai, Tanana Valley, on the Yukon, at 
Rampart, and in this area, there is ample land. I am satisfied there 
is ample land that will produce the farm products necessary for the 
development of Alaska and will support as many people as Finland 
and Norway and Sweden. It is there for us. We need help, we need 
the statehood. 

I, at one time, made the remark that we needed people to develop 
the country. It is not the money that bothered them or bothers me; 
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it is people we need. We need the young men, we need the young 
women. We need the men of talent who can help us here. We need 
the schools to train our youngsters. We need the help of the Gov. 
ernment. We need to he ‘Ip ourselves. We want you to go back and 
send us word “Statehood is on the way.” 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Snodgrass. 

We have just a few minutes. Mr. Russ Meekins would like to have 
about 2 or 3 minutes, 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. MEEKINS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Merexrins. My name is Edward R. Meekins. Everyone calls 
me Russ. I came to Alaska in 1946, and I have been here about 8 
years now. I came right out of the United States Marine Corps, 
as a sergeant. I served in the South Pacific. It got too hot down 
there, so I thought I would come up where it is cooler. Here it is 
cold. 

Senator Butler and gentlemen, there has been a lot said about the 
little man. However, my conception of the little man is clerks, me- 
chanics, laborers, bookkeepers, and others, where the loss of one pay 
check would be a financial crisis, and people who have mortgaged their 
homes and homesteads who may find any day now that the marshal 
is at the door because the boom is over and jobs are difficult to 
find. 

These people have not been too well eee. here because, first, 
they do not feel qualified to testify, and second, because they cannot 
afford to lose a day’s pay with a tough winter ahead. Almost 100 
percent of our leaders have indicated that becoming a State would 
be the answer to the present problem of unemployment, out of work, 
mortgage foreclosures, repossessions of automobiles, and various other 
difficulties we are in right now. This problem is urgent, because more 
and more people are giving up and returning to the States every day. 
Those of us who have been here just long enough to have a substantial 
amount paid into homes and homesteads will not give up that easy. 
It was stated earlier today by Senator Butler that hunger starts war. 
Gentlemen, we are hungry. In behalf of these people and without 
their permission, I would like to know the answer to three questions: 
First, if Congress grants us statehood, what is the earliest possible 
date? 

Two, what alternative do we have if Congress does not grant us 
statehood? Can we declare a plebiscite and vote ourselves an inde- 
pendent republic? Is it possible to become a Province of Canada? 
It isn’t funny. It is real right now, and you will find it this winter. 
There are a lot of you that will know it. We could reduce our cost of 
living 50 percent if we were a Province of Canada right now, and all 
the stuff would be a lot cheaper. 

The CuHarrman. I do not want to be responsible for making the 
suggestion, but perhaps if they would give us 556,000 square miles 
adjoining our Seed border we might make a deal with them. 

Mr. Mrextns. I don’t believe that would be such a good deal for 
the United States, on the other hand, because Canada could then, or 
the independent republic of Alaska, charge the United States Govern- 
ment rent on the various bases that they need here just like Spain does. 
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[ think the last eae to Spain was $425 million. That is only a 
drop in the bucket, because it has to keep going over there. But what 
alternative do we have if we cannot get statehood real quick? Do we 
have any ¢ 

The CuHarrman. I don’t want to attempt to give you the answers to 
your questions myself. Maybe my colleagues will. But if you were 
voted statehood in this coming session, which is the 2d session of the 
83d Congress, there is a constitutional convention to provide for here, 
a constitution to adopt, and it will take some little time I think 
Senator Clements is the only attorney here. 

Senator CLements. I am not an attorney; I am a farmer. 

The Crarman. I think it would take from 2 to 6 years just to go 
through the format of getting statehood if statehood was voted during 
this coming session. 

Mr. Merxrns. Two to six years ? 

The Cuairman. From 2 to 6 years. The constitution that you 
adopt must be accepted by your people here, and then it must be ap- 
proved by eo 

Senator Ctements. Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that it can be 
done more rapidly hes that. 

The CHatrmMan. Two is as quick as it possibly could be done: Iam 
sure of that. 

Mr. Mrexrns. The last question is, Senator Butler, now that all 
have been heard, Are you in favor of statehood ? 

The Cnarrman. I am a member of the committee and I am going 
to get all the testimony in before I make my decision. 

Senator Anperson. I believe we ought to remind you of that radio 
program that used to be on many years ago, where every once in a 
while one of the other members of the cast would get in a joke ahead of 
the comedian. He mare always stop and say, “No, no, the Baron 
tells the jokes.” On this hearing, the committee asks the qu iestions. 

Mr. Merkins. So |] ae noticed. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Paul Robison was here, I believe. I am sorry I overlooked it this 
afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL ROBISON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, SENATOR IN 
THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Rostson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Robison. I am a 
lawyer here in Anchorage. I have lived here with my family since 
1947. Prior to that I served in the armed services for 3 years in 
\laska. Before making any statements of my own, I would like to 
vive the committee two messages I was asked to report: The Reverend 
Davis, from Homer, who was here this morning and had to go back. 
asked me to report to the committee that the Homer Chamber of Com- 
merce on August 17, Monday a week ago, voted in favor of sti atehood 
for Alaska at this time. The Anchorage Bar Association, of which 1 
am a member, at their last regular meeting, which was Saturday, 
\ngust 22, by a unanimous vote voted in favor of statehood at this 
time. I would like to have both of those reports included in the record. 

I am presently a member of the Territorial senate and chairman of 
the legislative council of the Territorial senate. I have no address to 
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make, no more statistics to file. It was suggested by some of my 
friends who knew I support statehood that I wait to near the last to 
testify in case there were any effective arguments against statehood 
that I might be able to rebut them. There have not been, I feel, any 
effective arguments against statehood that require rebuttal by me. 

I would just like to remind the committee that the Territorial legis 
lature at its last session, by unaimous vote of both houses, memorial- 
ized Congress in favor of statehood. That, I am sure, is a very good 
indication that this entire legislature, 24 members of the house and 16 
senators, representing the people of all walks of life, the various races, 
all economies and locations in Alaska, feel that we are ready for state- 
hood and can bear the burden. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Robison, is it true, that the preceding Terri- 
torial legislature resoluted against statehood ? 

Mr. Rorison. I do not believe that is true. My recollection is that 
the preceding legislature had a controversial measure calling for 
statehood or secession, and which they failed to take action on. But 
many pre\ ious legislatures have memorialized for statehood. 

The Cnairman, I may be wrong, so I am not putting it in as a fact, 
but my recollection is that the previous legislature did resolute against 
statehood. But I am inclined to think they were very smart because 
the bill under which they were considering statehood at that time 
gave you three-tenths of 1 percent, I think, of the area of Alaska. So] 
think even the legislature that just resoluted unanimously in favor of 
statehood would resolute unanimously against it if it was proposed 1 
Congress to give you statehood under those conditions. 

Mr. Rozison. Senator, as a representative of a great number of the 
people of Alaska in this division, | want this committee to know that 
we want everything we can get for Alaska in the statehood bill. We all 
agree we want control of Alaska’s resources; we need it. The bills 
have gotten better with each presentation. I think we have very good 
bills under consideration now. We feel we are ready for statehood, 
and, naturally, we want every break you can give us in the statehood 
bill that comes out of the committee. 

Senator Anprerson. In the absence of a later referendum, would 
the action of the legislature, in your opinion, be regarded as the best 
voice of the people that we could have at this time? 

Mr. Rozison. I think that is the best expression of the voice of the 
people that has been oflicially taken, or that could be taken, short of 
another plebiscite. 

Senator Anperson. Do you represent the people of your district? 

Mr. Rosson. Of the third judicial division. 

Senator Anperson. And the other 15 senators represent the people 
of these various areas ? 

Mr. Rorison. Of all four divisions. 

Senator Anprerson. And the members of the house had been elected 
by the people as their spokesmen ¢ 

Mr. Ropison. And nearly all of them campaigned vigorously as 
supporting statehood. Some did not deal particularly with the 
subject. 

The Cramman. You know of no candidate that was opposed to 
statehood ? 

Mr. Roptson. I checked the journal of the house and senate within 
the last few days and the memorial was carried by unanimous vote in 
each house. 
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The Cuairman. I am sure that the vote there was unanimous. My 
remarks were of a lighter vein, Imust say. You don’t know of anyone 
who campaigned in the primary as an opponent of statehood? Of 
course, none of them got elected. 

Mr. Rosison. If they did, none of them got elected. 

Senator Anperson. That is the test. 

Senator Crements. There is in the record a statement that the 
16,000 Federal employees in the Territory of Alaska receive the 
25-percent differential in pay. I have been told within the last 24 
hours by more than 1 member of that 16,000 group that that statement 
is not correct. One of these employees advised me that something 
approaching 50 perent of those 16,000 employees would not be entitled 
and were not receiving the 25-percent differential. It would be my 
suggestion that the staff of the committee be asked to look into this 
thing thoroughly and let us have in the record exactly the percentage 
of those 16,000 employees that are getting the 25-percent differential 
and the percent that are not, and also the amount of money that is 
involved by it. 

The Cuamman. We will do that. We will do the job thoroughly, 
Senator Clements, in the Washington office. 

Senator CLemen's. It is information I think the committee should 
have. 

The Cuamman. Certainly it is. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D. C., December 8, 1953 
Hon. HueH BuTLer, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

DEAR SENATOR BUTLER: I am enclosing a table showing, as requested in you 
letter of November 17, 1953, the number of Federal employees in Alaska 
June 30, 1953, broken down by agencies and bureaus 

A total of 7,544 employees receive the 25-percent Territorial cost-of-living al 
lowance in Alaska. This includes the Classification Act group (6,887), postal 
employees (655), and 2 employees of the Veterans’ Administration paid under 
Public Law 293, 79th Congress. 

The average annual base salary rate of these employees, not including the 
Territorial cost-of-living allowance, is $4,072. 

3ased on these figures, the Commission estimates that the total annual cost 
of granting the 25-percent cost-of-living allowance in Alaska is approximately 
$7,680,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitie Youna, Chai 
Enclosure 9899. 
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The CHarrmMan. In making my thanks to those who have made this 
meeting possible and who have made it so very successful and all, I 
overlooked those who were responsible for the radio service. I think 
you have rendered a real service to the people of this area. I have had 
a lot of letters concerning the program here that never would have 
come to me except for the service that you have rendered to the people 
of this area. I want you to know that we all appreciate that. 

I have here a statement from Mr. M. C. Anderson, chairman of the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce agricultural committee, which we 
will place in the record before closing. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF M. C. ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN AN(¢ 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEI 


The agricultural potential of Alaska is as yet unknown but some facts of our 
production tend to refute the old argument that Alaska is a frozen waste. 

For instance potato yields in the Matanuska Valley vary from 3 tons to 20 
tons per acre, the average being about 6 tons per acre. The better farmers 
with several years experience in Alaska, get an average of 8 to 12 tons per acre. 
Cabbage average is about 7 tons per acre, lettuce about 2 tons, celery, turnips, 
carrots, broccoli, cauliflower, and peas, 1 do well here. Wheat, oats, and 
aarley, regularly ripen in Matanuska and Fairbanks area. The yields com 
pare favorably with dry lands of the Northwest but protein content is higher 

Dairy cow production compares very favorably with stateside production 
This production has increased rather rapidly the past few years owing to 
better feeding and management practices. It is not uncommon for cows to 
produce a gross of $100 per month over a 10 months lactation period. Boef 
cattle and sheep grow fat on our abundant native forage. The winter feeding 
period on stored or harvested forage varies from none on some of the islands 
south and west of Kodiak and the Alaska Peninsula to 7 months in Fairbanks 
area. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Land Management has made some detailed studies of 
soil capabilities in the present important agricultural districts of western Alaska, 
such as Fairbanks, Matanuska Valley, and Kenai Peninsula. At present they 
are working in the lower Little Susitna River Valley, west of Anchorage. A 
these studies are completed the various soils are mapped showing which soils 
are suitable for various agricultural uses, such as farmland, grazing lands, 
forest, wildlife and wastelands. Usually these surveys exclude all lands above 
200 feet elevation, as land above that elevation is not considered homestead 
land. However, good grazing lands are sometimes above that level. 

The results of these surveys are as follows: 


Fairbanks 
Anchorage 
Kenai Peninsu! 


Matanuska Valley 


Total 


These figures represent a very small part of the potential agricultural land in 
Alaska as one can judge by their location on the map, but they are located where 
there is the most pressure for homesteads. 

The largest developed area is in the Matanuska Valley, where there is about 
13,000 acres cleared. From this acreage the Matanuska Valley Cooperating 
Association shipped out $954,000 worth of agricultural products. It is esti- 
mated that the co-op handles about two-thirds of the products shipped ont of 
the Matanuska Valley; therefore, the total agricultural production of the valley 
last year was over $114 million. 

Agricultural production in Alaska is practically all done by small family- 
type farmers who have limited capital and more limited credit. Development 
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costs are high, and there are other more lucrative jobs available. As thess 
opportunities slack off, agriculture will be more inviting. 

The natural grazing lands on the Kenai, Kodiak, and other islands to the 
southwest and the Alaskan Peninsula, offer unlimited opportunities to the stock- 
man with capital. Many of these locations are under lease, but nearly all are 
underfinanced ; therefore, the the development is slow. The valleys of the Cop- 
per River, Tanana, Yukon, Yentna, Skwentna, Kuskowin, and others, all have 
possibilities as sheep and cattle pastures on their open meadows, but have long 
winter-feeding periods, but very little longer than those famous valleys of Big 
Hole, Mont., and Jackson Hole, Wyo. Alaska has the advantage of plenty of 
room, no drought, and all ranges well watered. 


The CHatrman. I have a couple of members here who may want 
to have a word to say before we close. Bob Bartlett? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, Chairman Butler. 

I have been handed a few communications and ask permission to 
have them put into the record. The first one I will read: 


My name is Bill Hammersley of Iliamna. I am a prospector and have been a 
resident of Alaska for 27 years, and I am for statehood now. 


Statehood now is underlined by Mr. Hammersley. 

The next is an editorial from the Nome Nugget of August 21, en 
titled “Where Is Our Judge?” 

The next is a letter from Mr. Harry A. Suggitt, of Spenard, favor- 
ing statehood. 

The CHatrmMan. Spenard isa city that Anchorage is located close to. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

[From the Nome (Alaska) Nugget, August 21, 1953) 
WuHere’s Our JupGE? 

The wrathy criticism of the nomination of A. T. McGuire, of Connecticut, for 
district judge in the second division court, especially among the third division 
Republicans, is something like the fable of the dog in the manger: if they can’t 
have a judge, they don’t want anyone else to have one either. 

Second division was without a judge from September 12, 1951, until July 28, 
1952, and the people of this area know how difficult it is to carry on without 
that important department functioning. 

We, too, might have preferred an Alaskan but if political leaders of the Terri- 
tory can’t agree among themselves who is worthy of holding this responsible 
position, then it becomes necessary for a higher power to designate someone 
outside the inner circle of Alaskans to hold the office. We regret that McGuire’s 
name has been withdrawn and would have welcomed him wholeheartedly, know- 
ing President Eisenhower would choose a good man for this northernmost judge 
ship. 

In a recent news dispatch it was intimated that for economy’s sake the second 
and fourth division courts could be combined. This might and might not be an 
economy for the Justice Department—we doubt it. But what of the little man? 
Is not justice to be considered for Mr. Average Alaskan? What of the high 
cost of travel and the time involved for him to seek justice? This is a growing 
country that now has more population than the State of Nevada. Any plans 
for changing the present structure should have vision of the future needs of the 
Territory or State. 

There are those in favor of statehood and a minority opposed to immediate 
statehood, but statehood will come. It is our opinion that with the changing 
status in the balance it is a poor time and a waste of valuable effort to be tear- 
ing down a structure set up and functioning to the satisfaction of the people of 
Alaska. 

Changes are costly and the Anchorage and Fairbanks courts now have more 
to do than their respective judges can handle, so why confuse the issue by piling 
more problems on them? 
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Suceirt & WIrEMAN DEVELOPMENT (Co.. 
Spenard, Alaska, August 20, 19538. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Anchorage, Alaska. 

GENTLEMEN : AS you probably have heard by this time from your hearings at 
the various Alaskan cities, Alaskans are overwhelmingly for statehood now and 
and have been for several years. I am no exception to this trend—I believe we 
must have statehood granted to us by this Congress. 

In talking with visitors up here and people I came in contact with on trips 
outside, I invariably have been asked my feelings on this subject. My natural 
answer is for statehood, and the question of what we would gain is then posed. 
As your committee is asking the same questions, I'll try to give you my feelings 

I doubt that we would have any immediate gains. As a matter of fact, I ean 
foresee a possible period of “belt tightening’, and, for some of us, there would 
most certainly be losses. 

I would liken Alaska now to a healthy, vigorous youth. If a young man is 
given every protection, his meals prepared for him by doting parents, and has 
never a worry as to their source, he will not know his own possibilities. He 
will never grow self-reliant until he has to shoulder the responsibilities himself. 
I know whereof I speak, because my father suffered severe financial reverses 
in the first stages of the depression, and my mother passed on at this time to 
leave me pretty well on my own at 17. While nobody is grateful for misfortunes 
in his own family—I believe the hard knocks and adversity I encountered for 
the next decade did more for me than any education could have done. I have 
found my place here in Alaska, and by the grace of God, have been moderately 
successful—and have certainly been more able to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties when they were presented to me than I would have been if I had led a 
protected life earlier, and was not used to making my own decisions 

So it is with Alaska. The Territory is now in the full vigor of youth and 
must be cut loose from the apron strings confining it. If Washington continues 
to do our thinking for us and always acts the part of the providing parent, 
we will never show or know our real strength. We must get out and stand on our 
own two feet—we will stub our toes and skin our knees, but will arise each 
time wiser and stronger from the experience. 

I have seen necessity bring positive results for advancement and success here 
to numerous individuals, and I will now state a case where it did the same for a 
community endeavor. Spenard is a new, unorganized, sprawling suburb of Anchor- 
age containing roughly 4,000 homes. Due to limitations imposed by the Organic 
Act, these were no country organizations to turn to for the protective services 
needed by a community. In 1950, the Spenard Volunteer Fire Department was 
organized to provide one of these services. In the ensuing 30 months, this or- 
ganization has become a highly efficient fire fighting organization, built entirely 
by the efforts of the individual members, and the financial support of the area’s 
residents. We have acquired three trucks, and have a large concrete modern 
fire hall nearing completion. The spirit displayed by this organization is typical 
oi the Alaskan spirit, and I know that it would come to the fore and would be 
able to overcome the problems that would be presented by statehood. 

I imagine your committe’s investigation to date has been pretty much in the 
form of a guided tour—seeing just the things you were supposed to see ; probably 
the large Government installations. If your committee, or any members of it, 
have the available time, I stand ready to take you on a trip through our Spenard 
area. You will see here not huve multimillion dollar defense plants, but homes 
and businesses being built by individuals who have faith in the future of Alaska, 
and are contributing to that future. You would get a chance to talk to people 
outside the hearing room and get their unrehearsed and honest opinions. 

I remember a line from a childhood poem. “You must wait a little longer 
till your little wings are stronger.” This was a mother bird speaking to her 
young, and is apparently the Washington attitude toward us. However, I have 
also noticed that the mother bird in real life will shove her young from the 
nest so that they have to either fly or fall, but when they are thus put out on 
their own, they soon learn to fly. They certainly never learn to fly if they stay 
in the nest. 

Gentlemen, let us try our wings before we get soft and flabby from continuing 
too long in the feathered nest. Further, we would like to get out on our own 
and see if there isn’t some tastier worms than the ones you have been providing. 
Of course, being inexperienced worm-getters, we may go hungry for a day or so, 
but I am sure we will soon learn to do our own providing, and will contribute our 
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fair share of worms to the national larder in the form of taxes on greatly 
increased incomes. 

[I am not a statistician, and I know you have been presented with figures 
trying to show both that statehood is practical and that it is impractical. My 
experience has taught me that the will to contribute all of one’s resources and 
strength to the success of a project will have more bearing on the eventual out 
come than any initial abstract unalysis of its merits. I think you will find tha 
will in the heart of most Alaskans today, and I pray that you will not delay 
statehood until this spirit is dulled. 

In closing, I again wish to place myself at the convenience of your committee 
to show the true grassroot feeling among our residents. 

Yours truly, 
Harry A. Sueeirr. 

Mr. Barrirrr. Mr. Chairman, the point isn’t of overwhelming 
importance, but with your permission I should like to refer to it. In 
the Anchorage News yesterday appeared this statement : 

Alaskans already pay the highest per capita tax in the Nation. Delegate 
Bartlett himself pointed out that fact to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
this spring. 

[ think more factually that statement should have said that I pre- 
sented to the Senate Appropriations Committee a statement by a 
rember of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce to the effect that our 
per capita taxes were the highest in the Nation. I merely commu- 
nicated his brief to the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

The CHarrMan. We will give the Juneau Chamber of Commerce 
credit for that instead of you, then, Bob. 

Mr. Bartierr. All right. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, would you permit me to say that no state- 
hood bill which has been reported in either House of the Congress of 
the United States gave us less land than the State most favorably 
treated heretofore, or less than 11 percent of the total land area. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Clements? 

Senator Clements. Mr. Chairman, if I would make any statement 
here today, it would be expressing to the people of Alaska through 
this group my individual appreciation, and what I know to be the 
feeling of all the members of this committee for the warmth of their 
treatment, and extend my thanks to them for the great amount of 
research that has gone into their statements that have been made 
before the committee. Regardless of what may happen within the 


next 12 months in connection with statehood, I think this trip to Alaska 
means something toward the advancement of the day when you are 
going to have statehood in Alaska. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to associate myself with the remarks 
that the distinguished Senator from New Mexico, I know, is going to 
make, with reference to the chairman of the committee. 

Senator Anperson. I am going to stand up while I say this, for a 
very simple reason: I want to look you all in the face when I say it. 

One of the great things in the American Nation is the spirit of 
sportsmanship. My father, as I said a day or two ago, was born in 
Sweden, but the thing I think that he liked best of all in America was 
the wonderful sportsmanship that he could watch in athletic contests. 
We do not always see alike in this world. We do not all see alike in 
political elections, and thank the good Lord that we do not. There is 
a country where all the voters register their votes the same way. We 
are not adherents to that political philosophy. 
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It was my rare, good fortune to become a personal friend to Hugh 
Butler many years before either one of us ever thought that the people 
of our States might put us in the United States Senate. We were per- 
sonal friends then and thank God we are personal friends today. This 
is not the easiest job in the world, this business of conducting a hear- 
ing. It is not the easiest job in the world when you are not always 
in complete agreement with each one of the speakers, and Senator 
Butler is not always in agreement with each one of the speakers. 

That is why I have tried once or twice to ask speakers to refrain 
from trying to compare conditions in Nebraska or New Mexico or 
Kentucky with conditions up here. The suggestion was made a mo- 
ment ago that we ought to consider whether we were interested in the 
welfare of Alaska or the welfare of the United States. Won’t you 
people be tolerant enough to realize that when we take the oath of 
office as a Senator of the United States, the whole United States be 
comes our first. responsibility, and not the welfare of a Territory or 
an individual State. And, therefore, if sometimes we seem to be a 
little slow in doing a thing that is so obvious to you, and I have to 
admit it is so obvious to me, you have to be tolerant and sympathetic 
with us. 

But my purpose in getting up was to ask all of you to rise with me 
in a vote of thanks to our distinguished chairman for conducting these 
hearings throughout Alaska. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank my very distinguished friend and 
colleague in the Senate for those kind words. I only hope that I may 
deserve at least a portion of the kindness that was shown by his re- 
marks. I think it would be very proper to close with one last word 
from Delegate Bartlett, and then this book will be closed. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the people of Alaska, I 
want to take this occasion to thank you and every member of the com- 
mittee for coming to the Territory now and giving so generously of 
your time. 

After all, after a long and arduous session of the Congress this was 
quite a burden, quite a task on these men who have come up here, who 
have spent over a week and who have held these long hearings. I am 
sure I speak for all of us when I say we appreciate » their coming. I 
know, as I said before, that we are going to gain from this visit here. 

I desire to associate myself, Mr. Chairman, with what Senator An- 
derson and Senator Clements have said concerning your conduct of 
these meetings. You have been fair, you have given every last wit- 
ness who wanted an opportunity to be heard the chance to come before 
you and tell a story, 1nd we appreciate it, Senator Butler. Thank you 
very much. 

The CHarrMan. We have said a number of times that those who 
had statements to make and did not get to make them, if they would 
mail them to the committee, to room 224, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or address it personally to any member of the commit- 
tee, it will reach us. I do not mean by that that I just want you to 
write a letter, because we are not particularly interested in increasing, 
any more than is necessary, the volume of this report that we must 
give to each Member of the Senate. So if you write us, and I hope 
you do, give us something new other than just that you are in favor 
of statehood. We know that now. We have been up here and we have 
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heard you all. But if something constructive comes to you and you 
would like to put it into the record, do not hesitate to write us. 

We have at present three papers submitted by persons who were not 
able to appear personally. Those will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(Statements of Messrs. Graner, Landru, and Snodgrass and Cad- 
wallader follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Louris E., GRANER, SPENARD, ALASKA 


I entered Alaska at Anchorage via ATA May 16, 1949. July 1949 became in- 
terested in muskeg, because of the great quantities in this area. Developed an 
insulation that is vermin proof, fireproof, nontoxic, and odorless. Has durable 
qualities for weather and an exceedingly low K factor or insulation qualities. 

Designed a plant to manufacture this insulation material into 4- by 8-foot 
sheets 14 inch thick; plant cost approximately $75,000 with an output of 40,000 
square feet per 24-hour day, at an operating cost of $0.01 per square foot or $0.32 
per 4- by 8-foot by 44-inch board. 

Formed an Alaskan corporation 1951 for $100,000. Two Anchorage business- 
men agreed to put up the $100,000, after seeing samples of the board which was 
a better board than those under the trade names of Celotex, Firtex in that these 
boards are not fireproof, vermin proof, and more durable. 

I then went to the land office to secure a quantity of muskeg. I had found 160 
acres of Jand open to homestead and filed on this land. There is approximately 
5 acres of this land 1 foot above water line. 

The requirement, according to homestead law, is that you must cultivate 
one-tenth of the land, but one-tenth of it wasn’t cultivated, but if a GI filed on 
this land and built a habitable home and lived there 7 months, he could acquire 
a patent, 

I asked to have the land reclassified, but was told this is out, they sent me to 
the forestry department. 

I went to the forestry department and they told me I could buy the muskeg by 
the cubie yard, but couldn’t give me a price on it, that it would have to be sold 
at an auction price and be advertized. This land had been tested and found 
to run from 18 inches thick to 16 feet deep in muskeg other than the approxi- 
mately 5 acres above water. 

It is not permissible to remove the muskeg for use until the land is patented, 
it could be wasted but not used without paying for it, under the above procedure 
of the forestry department. 

I was informed it would take an act of Congress to vary from the above 
procedures. 

If Alaska was a State and this was State land, I’m sure this condition would 
not exist and this industry would not be hampered but would be promoted. 

In 1951, $384 million worth of insulation board was sold in the greater 
Anchorage area. This product can be produced in Alaska by Alaskans paying 
the present scale of labor for approximately one-tenth of the sale price here in 
Anchorage at present. 

At present this land is still vacant. When the muskeg is removed, it would 
be valuable farm land; as it is just 5 miles from the heart of Anchorage in a 
very short time may even become residential area, 


STATEMENT or H. C, LANDRU 


Gentlemen, my objection to statehood is based on 25 years’ experience in the 
Territory and a unique opportunity to study every phase of interior Alaskan 
economy over this period of years. My background has included that of professor 
of American history and politics at the University of Alaska, several years’ pros- 
pecting, manager of one of Alaska’s pioneer airlines, and finally budget officer at 
Ladd Air Force Base, 

All of the advocates of statehood assume an everlasting continuation of today’s 
prosperity, despite the fact that today’s economy is based solely on Federal spend- 
ing. Federal spending for the essential strengthening of our military and air 
power in Alaska has been dictated by national security. When that buildup is 
complete it will mean an end to our construction economy of the past several 
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years. The airbases already constructed will remain as a substantial continuing 
contribution to our economy, but with peace they, too, will be sizably reduced in 
activity. That is inevitable and must be faced. 

At present there is nothing to take the place of this present prosperity built 
solely on the tax dollars of the Federal Government. 

Our economy of prewar years was much less in dollars than that of today, but 
it was a sound economy, based on the resources of the country and its people. 
That economy has completely disappeared, wiped out by the war and the years 
which have followed. It consisted primarily of gold mining, trapping, and trad- 
ing. Gold mining has all but ceased, with gold the only commodity which has 
remained at prewar value amid soaring costs of equipment, labor, and supplies. 

The trappers have been unable to make a living, faced with the competition of 
Russian slave labor fur prices and our native villages have been practically de- 
populated. The natives, like all other residents, have gravitated to Fairbanks 
and Anchorage, where airbase construction and operation have provided the only 
source of economic security in all Alaska. Today there is no interior Alaskan 
economy. It is all Federal economy. 

When the inevitable depression hits Alaska and forces a return to survival on 
our own merits and resources most of today’s most vigorous statehood supporters 
will be long gone to climates that are easier and dollars freer. Those of us who 
remain will not only be faced with rebuilding a new economy but with statehood 
would be saddled with a legacy of taxes that could only spell both individual and 
public bankruptcy. 

You need only look to the short history of Alaska to find an exact parallel with 
today’s and tomorrow’s problems. The gold rush was as inflationary, as unstable, 
ind as deceptive as today’s boasted prosperity, and it was followed by a terrible 
period of adjustment and depression until a small but stable economy was built. 
That has disappeared, and the present gold rush of Federal dollars will give way 
to another period of depression and slow rebuilding. 

Faced with this serious problem, I challenge any of today’s proponents of state- 
hood who are roaring for a chance to lead us to furnish a better and more con- 
structive leadership than the Federal Government would provide. 


STATEMENT PREPARED AND PRESENTED BY M. D. SNopGRASS, PALMER, ALASKA 


AN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR ALASKA 


T 


Realizing the homestead laws are inadequate for the rapid development of 
farmlands in Alaska, acting as a handicap rather than as a help in settling 
and developing tillable areas of the Territory, the following program is recom 
mended to be set up within the Department of the Interior 

I. A reclamation project similar to that of the arid regions of the Western 
States be set up for Alaska, on a modified scale. That all timber products 
salvaged from the land as cleared be utilized for farm buildings, lumber, mining 
timbers, crating material, fuel, and for other purposes as needed. 

II. A long-time credit revolving fund of $5 million to be made available for 
clearing and development of farms of veterans and bona fide settlers. This 
to be known as a 25-year agricultural development program for Alaska, 

III. That 160 acres tillable land for farms and 640 acres grazing homesteads 
in regions of large grazing areas suitable for leasing be made available by 
direct sale in lieu of homesteading, with proper safeguards to insure against 
monopoly. The price of such land to be set by a qualified appraising board. 

IV. That additional grazing land of 160 acres to 640 acres be made available 
to bona fide farm owners by direct sale at $1.25 per acre in small range areas. 

V. That applications for purchase of homestead and additional grazing land 
be handled through the same agencies as those for regular homestead entries 
in the several judicial divisions of Alaska. 

VI. That land-clearing machinery now in surplus property of the War De- 
partment be secured by the Teritory for the use of the Soil Conservation Board 
in the land-clearing program, or such Federal or Territorial organization as 
may be set up. 
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PALMER, ALASKA, December 10, 1952. 
Hon. Gov. DoueLas McKay, 
Salem, Oreg. 


My Dear Stir: May I offer congratulations to you who has been chosen as 
Secretary of Interior, and to wish you all success in this great undertaking. 

Alaskans are more dependent upon your great office than upon all the other 
departments. Our daily lives, and all our development of natural resources 
here within the Territory are closely woven in the Department of Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I have been closely associated with this development for the pust 45 years; 
first with the United States experiment station, from July 1907 to April 1929, 
and with the Alaska Railroad as agriculture development agent until 1934, and 
since that date have been farming on my own here in the Matansuka Valley. 
While at Fairbanks experiment station I established wheat farming and helped 
organize a flour-mill company there. 

Naturally, the problems of the farmers and the miners have been my chief 
concern. Alaska needs farmers, miners, and permanent fishermen, and last, 
but not least, a forestry practice that will utilize all timber ready to harvest in 
southeastern Alaska, and all usable timbers from clearing farmlands in the 
interior. There are considerable areas of good birch that should be utilized for 
inside finish lumber and furniture manufacturing. 

At the present time, clearing farmland has virtually come to a standstill, 
owing to the high wages paid in defense work, and to lack of capital from FHA, 
ARRC, or local banks at low rates of interest and long time periods, necessary 
to farm needs. Government loans require modern conveniences far above reach 
of the average farm home, and too little funds for clearing land. 

Regulations governing such loans are based on dollar values of 5 years ago, 
and red-tape regulations that require 6 to 12 months to process such loans. The 
prospective borrower becomes discouraged and throws up his hands in holy 
horror when he learns of these procedures. 

Most of the available homestead land has been withdrawn from entry until 
the land can be surveyed and classified by the soil conservation. 

Many prospective homesteaders came to this region with their families, only 
to find red tape keeping them off the land. They have been forced to seek 
employment of defense projects, awaiting the day the land will be opened to 
them. Squatters’ rights are out in Alaska. Half-time employment on defense 
work keeps these families waiting the opening of such farmland as Alaska has 
to offer. 

Small tracts for homesites, as offered by Land Management, relieves the 
tension somewhat, but does not aid the Alaskan farmers in producing our neces- 
sary concentrate feed for livestock and poultry, which we now ship from the 
States, 

May I further suggest that all filing for homesteads or additional grazing 
lands by purchase be under the direct jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man 
agement of each judicial division of the Territory of Alaska. 

Many GI's who served in Alaska expressed the desire to settle in Alaska, 
who, upon learning actual conditions and requirements became confused and 
discouraged. All the elaborate provisions made for aid to them and farm loans 
to them do not meet present-day needs. 

Homestead laws do not fit Alaska’s needs. They were good in the Middle 
and Western States where prairie land was to be had for the breaking and 
seeding. Alaska has thousands of acres of light-timbered land lying idle be- 
cause the cost of clearing is too high and too slow for developing a farm in 
order to get title necessary to obtain a loan for clearing and developing the 
farm. Very few of the hardiest of the original settlers are here now to benefit 
by, or from, such loans, or to profit by the good markets of today. 

Homesteading has not been made attractive in Alaska, except here in the 
Matanuska Valley colony project, where everything was overdone in the way 
of building on 40-acre tracts. Many of these early mistakes have been righted 
to some extent by enlarging the tracts and clearing more land. The over- 
building placed an unnecessary burden on the small group of farmers who 
remained. 

The setup here could have handled the business of several thousand farmers 
instead of the 160 producing farms here today. 

According to the recent report of Soil Expert W. Rockie, there are 59,000 
acres of tillable land, and 156,000 acres of grazing land within the Matanuska 
Valley area. Back of this area to the north are many thousands of acres of 
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excellent grazing land on the mountainsides and valleys, which, according to 
L. J. Palmer, range specialist of the Fish and Wildlife Service, would afford 
summer grazing for 20,000 cattle and 60,000 sheep. This area is not in use 
at all. 

Of the 59,000 acres suitable for tillage, approximately 10,000 acres are now 
under cultivation and in production, and 6,000 acres of native grasses are in 
use as pastures. Grazing land in the public domain is available only by lease 
under regulations set up by the Department of the Interior. Very few leases 
for grazing land have been granted by the Department. The general form of 
these leases have not benefited the small farmer. 

Efforts to have the Taylor Act extended to Alaska have failed. 

Improvement and use of this grazing land under the present leasing system 
does not work here. The nature of the land makes it imperative to fence 
and confine grazing animals. The terrain of the country makes it impossible 
to herd cattle. 

Fencing is too expensive unless title in such land is assured. Additional 
grazing land in tracts of 320 to 640 acres would satisfy the needs of the small 
farmers. Such tracts would necessarily lie along roads or highways, while 
larger areas suitable to leasing regulations, should be accessible adjoining 
and back of the smaller tracts. 

I suggest that the smaller tracts be sold bona fide farmers owning farms in the 
tillable areas within 20 or 30 miles. Such a provision would enable the dairy 
and beef farmers to increase their herds and thereby enhance the value and 
production of their farms, and lead to more rapid settlement of Alaska. We 
now have to renew our herds by purchase and shipment from the States. 

Such provisions as named above would encourage rapid settlement. With 
direct purchase of land the GI could acquire title in a very short time and be in a 
position to meet Farm Security regulations for loans. Under proper supervision 
and guidance I am confident that losses on such loans would be very lov Those 
undertaking the development of a homestead and becoming discouraged would 
leave their improvements to others. It has taken from 2 to 3 generations for 
final settlement in most new countries. We expect that the same will hold true 
for Alaska. The history of this colony bears out this fact. Less than one-fourth 
of the original colonists are here now. Those remaining are generally quite 
well satisfied and prospering. The value of the farms are nearing the original 
cost to the Gevernment for land and improvement 

Idle land does not add to the wealth of farming areas. It is expensive to clear 
pastureland in the timbered valleys, while there are many thousands of acres 
of excellent grazing land on the mountain sides and loweer foothills on which 
young cattle can be grown and fattened. Confined in fenced pastures dairy 
cows can be milked during the summer months and milk-receiving stations can be 
maintained profitably well above mosquito and other insects. This is a common 
practice in parts of Norway, Sweden, and other mountainous regions of Europe 

Sheep and goats are well adapted to the high-altitude ranges and can be 
herded or pastured on the short herbage with greater safety from bear and 
other predatory animals, than in the taller brush and grass in the lower valleys 

Early investigations by the Department of Agriculture Experiment Station at 
Kodiak with Galloway cattle for milk and beef production on native grasses 
demonstrated the value of Alaska rangelands. Heavy milk production wa 
maintained on pasture during 7 months in late spring, summer, and early fall, and 
on native grass for hay and silage for 5 months. Beef of top grade was produced 
by middle August on the range. Hard fat and prime beef was characteristic 
of the heef purchased there during the late war. In some areas small herds of 
eattle found winter feed on the beach land south of Kodiak and on islands to 
the southwest 

After 15 years operation the experiment station was abandoned because Kodia 
Island was made a reserve for Kodiak brown bear 

Ranchers were unable to protect their herds, except in the close proxim 
of Kodiak and islands to the south and southwest. One large range lease, 30 
miles west of Kodiak in Larsens Bay, to W. T. White and Wingfield Bros.. was 
given up because the bear killed valuable beef cattle faster than the herd « 
be incrensed. They lost several thousand dollars worth of breeding animals 
They were forced to leave a very valuable range. Subsequent leases, since the 
road development at Kodiak, show wonderful passibilities in beef and sheep 
production 

At Strawberry Point, north of Icy Straits, efforts to produce beef commercial) 
failed because only 160-acre homesteads could be acquired by homestead or other 
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wise. Valuable range country was lost by overcrowding or strangulation due 
to this fact. 

During the summer of 1923, the writer visited 60 percent of the homesteads 
in Alaska, making a survey of agricultural development. Many requests were 
received for larger homesteads or additional grazing land at Kodiak, Matanuska 
Valley, Homer, and at Strawberry Point. I wrote William Spry, then Commis 
sioner of the General Land Office, setting forth these facts. His reply was that 
the matter be presented to Congress by our Delegate, Dan Sutherland. Suther- 
land’s bill, supported by a memorial by the Territorial legislature, was killed 
in Senate committee. Again, in 1931, Col. O. F. Ohlson requested action on the 
matter of additional rangeland. Dr. Works, Eecretary of the Interior, r¢ 
quested Goy. George Parks to draft a bill that would overcome opposition of 
the Public Lands Committee. Accordingly such a bill was drawn up and sub 
mitted to Colonel Ohlson, who approved it. The bill provided for a 3-year lease 
of 320 to 640 acres of nontillable grazing land within 20 miles of tillable home 
steads, and required that it be improved by fencing and other improvements to 
the value of $1.50 per acre and occupied for grazing use for 3 years, when title 
would be granted. This bill was killed in the Senate Land Committee 

Again, in 1935, a copy of the Park’s bill was sent to Delegate A. J. Diamond, 
who replied that he approved the bill but thought it an inopportune time to 
introduce the bill in Congress because it might be confused with the colonization 
project at Palmer. 

A former manager of this colony made application for a large grazing-range 
lease, extending north from Knik Arm to and inciuding the watershed of Willow 
Creek and Little Susitna, and east across the Matanuska River to Skyline, thence 
south to Knik River. 

This area, containing many thousands of acres of excellent grazing land, to 
date has been occupied but 3 seasons by about 1,000 head of sheep and 2 small 
herds of cattle belonging to farmers and colonists. The terrain of this area is 
not suitable for herding except on foot and cattle stray away and fall prey to 
bears. Close herding is impossible and range control is impossible. At present 
a small portion of this range is occupied. 

James T. Jardine, who was supervisor of western rangelands for several years, 
pronounced this excellent range, sufficient to supply Alaska beef requirements for 
many years. This supports the report of L, J. Palmer, range specialist for 
Wildlife Service, quoted earlier. 

The writer, since retirement from the United States Agriculture Department 
service and as agriculture development agent for the Alaska Railroad, has main- 
tained a small beef herd, using woodland pasture supplemented by a small acre 
age of tame pasture, the past 3 years. Prior to that my herd was herded on 
mountain valley range without loss for one season. Four were killed by brown 
bears and two cows mired on the tide-flat range. For two seasons mountain-side 
controlled range was used with but one calf injured by black bears. Here the 
gain in weight was very satisfactory. 

From this 1 carload shipment of yearling Shorthorn and Hereford heifers, 
5 small herds have been started and are still here. Four of these herds are 
handicapped by lack of sufficient range, while within a few miles of these home- 
steads are many acres of grazing land lying idle. 

Leases of grazing land do not fit the small farmers’ need. Even if they 
were allowed to fence the leased land, none feel secure under the leasing system. 
Fencing and improving the land is too costly for the new settler at this stage 
of development 

Ownership of 320 acres to 640 acres of rangeland in addition to 160-acre home- 
steads will allow dairy farmers to raise their young stock to replenish their 
herds and produce some beef. This would encourage more men to engage in 
dairying and thereby conserve their soil fertility. The same is true for beef 
and mutton producers. 

Few people are attracted to farming when they have to fight the natural 
elements and hew a farm out of the wilderness. Make the proposition attractive. 
Give the settlers a fighting chance and Alaska will develop rapidly. 

Many people are Alaska-minded at this time, and it is up to those who control 
the agencies that determine conditions to offer the best to prospective settlers. 
Alaska needs people to develop her natural resources. Farming development 
should be abreast of food requirements for the increasing population. The fish- 
ing industry can assimilate 20,000 families during the next few years. The 
mining industry will require several thousand new laborers, many of whom will 
bring their families to Alaska. Small factories will come more slowly. Our 
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towns have increased in population rapidly the past 12 years, and may slow 
down somewhat except where needed in housing industry. Labor offering per- 
sonal services will increase somewhat, and especially in the tourist trade. 

From April 1, 1929, to April 1, 1982, more than 12,000 inquiries from farming 
people in the States were received by the agriculture development department of 
the Alaska Railroad. Full information on farming possibilities in Alaska was 
sent, and a questionnaire to fill in regarding their farming experience, equipment, 
and funds available for such undertaking. More than half that number had 
proper qualifications, property or cash equivalent to enable them to make the 
move. One thousand one hundred and forty-six signified their intention to come 
to Alaska. Personal contact with 640 brought 135 to look the country over. 
Fifty-five of this number settled in the Matanuska Valley and 37 of those are here 
today. Of those who planned to come, many lost all in the depression of 1932-3 
A few have drifted in since that time. Three came with the colonists in 1935. 
Many more tried to get into the colony list, but were denied because they did not 
live in the region selected to fill the quota. A few families are coming in over the 
highway. 

I trust that you will paardon me for imposing upon your time with this bit 
of history. I have always been deeply interested in the problem of Alaskan 
settlement and development, and have given the matter much study. 

The Alaska Railroad, built with the avowed purpose of giving Alaska cheap 
transportation to aid its development and settlement, could not realize that ob- 
jective because of World War I, and the depression of 1929-84. World War II 
opened the subject again, and the recent maritime and other strikes brings home 
the fact that agricultural development in Alaska is most important today. Full 
development of the Matanuska, Tanana, and Susitna Valleys, and Kenai Penin- 
sula, and Kodiak Island will make possible the development of all Alaska’s 
resources 

Transportation facilities, steamship, rail, air, highway, and roads must lend 
to one purpose. Ali must expand to meet in one well-coordinated plan. 

I wish to present for your consideration the enclosed agricultural development 
program for Alaska. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
M. D. Snoperass. 


For statehood now. Alaskans know our problems. We cannot expect Mem- 
bers of Congress to know our needs. 


STATEMENT OF C, L. CADWALLADER, WASILLA, ALASKA 


WASILLA, ALASKA, August 22, 1953. 
To the Honorable Senator Hugh Butler from Nebraska: 


STATEHOOD VERSUS THE TAXPAYER 


A few years ago Alaska voted on statehood. It passed by only a very narrow 
margin. At the time there was a large floating population in Alaska, and it did 
not reflect a true picture of the bona fide Alaskan. As I understand, the bona fide 
Alaskan does not want anything he cannot pay for. In my computation of figures, 
I have been unable to arrange them so they will represent a large enough amount 
to hold up 586,400 square miles of Territory on the backs of 160,000 men, women 
and children, of which there are approximately 32,000 natives and Eskimos. 

The Territory does not have enough manufacturing industry. We need more 
manufacturing plants in the Territory so there will be a larger year round turn- 
over of capital. The most of our industry is seasonal, and the salmon industry 
is hardly seasonal. The Government has killed gold mining, the goose that lays 
the golden egg, and making it so tough on the small-business man that he is 
driven out of business. What are we going to use for money to pay for statehood 
when we are in the ditch so much of. the time with the Territorial wagon, and 
we are beginning to crack under the heavy taxes we are now paying. The unions 
are permitted to carry on strikes and picketing and boosting the inflation level 
so the small business cannot exist and it is the small business that is necessary 
in Alaska. Between the high taxes and the charity rackets, a small business has 
a small chance 

The average annual saweut is under 100 million feet of lumber, which is very 
small when you consider the tax that would be derived by State taxation. The 
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largest source of tax revenue would come from the salmon pack which averages 
about 7 million cases or $84 million and the State would not be sure of the tax 
from this revenue. The fur exports represented about $2 million during the 
years that fur brought an average return, but now the fur catch will fall to one 
quarter of a million dollars or less. It takes a year round turnover of capital in 
# much greater volume than Alaska has at present to finance the expense of 
statehood 

We have heard a lot about statehood from a few people who advocate statehood 
but we have never heard or seen any figures to show we are ready and can afford 
statehood. We are, up to the present time, asked to buy a jack-in-the-box. 

I am sure that these people that have the statehood plum in the box are going 
to find they have not the plum but the same thing that was in the box on the 
beach, and when the public finds out what is in the box for statehood they will 
say “get out of here with that ump tum dum and don’t come back again.” 

I have been in Alaska continuously for 36 years and in business 29 years and 
I think the statehood idea is a ridiculous one. 

WASILLA Service Co., 
By ©. L. CADWALLADER, 
Proprietor. 


The CHarrMan. ‘the hearing is now adjourned. 
( By direction of the chairman, the follow ing letters are made a part 
of the record :) 


Koprak, ALASKA, August 11, 1958. 
To the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs United States Senate, holding 
hearings in Alaska for sake of information regarding the Alaskan statehood 
question and other matters related thereto. 

Dear Sirs: According to the statement by Senator Butler, as quoted in the 
Anchorage News, April 4, 1953: 

“Statehood should eventually come for the Panhandle, but he could not predict 
when the remainder of Alaska would be ‘ready.’ ” 

A House subcommittee, headed by Representative Fred Crawford, held a hea 
ing on the statehood question some years ago at Kodiak. At said hearing I recom 
mended that the certain part of Alaska constituting the upper side, or north of 
Yukon River, remain a Territory, and for the remainder of Alaska to become a 
State. I wish to reiterate this recommendation. By this recommendation, I do 
not, in any way, oppose statehood for all of Alaska. But I strongly oppose for 
the Panhandle (first division) to become a separate State. It is not the first 
division that has the largest population nor the largest tax revenue. By checking 
statistics we find that the third division is far ahead on both issues. Exclusive 
of the Panhandle, the third division comprises the largest part of Alaska south 
of the Yukon River. I repeat my contention, “if Alaska is to be divided, Yukon 
River should be the dividing line.” 

I invite the committee to check on the yearly canned salmon pack tax since the 
Territorial inception of the tax structure. These statistics can readily be ob 
tained from the Territorial treasurer. I also wish to call the committee's atten 
tion to the fact that the voters of the second division (which comprises the largest 
part of Alaska north of Yukon River) opposed statehood. It was the only division 
that did so. Perhaps the residents up there are not hampered by a bureaucratic 
setup as seriously as the coastal fishery population. 

In hopes that the committee will more clearly see our need for statehood, I 
shall now endeavor to paint a picture of what the coastal-fishery population has to 
face. and is forced to put up with under the present bureaucratic control. 
Alaska’s No. 1 industry is fishing. Salmon is to Alaska what sardines are to 
Norway ‘the very lifeblood.” Hence, the fishery and its management constitute 
the greatest interest to us. The pathetic part of it is that Alaskans have no 
say in the promulgation of the laws and regulations governing this, their own 
most important resource. Congress has granted this jurisdiction exclusively to 
the Federal United States Fish and Wildlife Service, a bureau under the Interior 
Department. The salmon resource has diminished pathetically under the 
dubious management of this bureau. The dwindling of this resource is perhaps 
due partially to the disrespect of the fishery populace for this bureau and its 
discriminatory, unpopular, and unfair regulations. The bureau, itself, is to blame 
for this disrespect and consequent violations. The following part of this state 
ment will serve to explain why: History points out that people anywhere have 
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no respect for unpopular laws, rules, and regulations, nor the agencies that make 
them. 

Evidently Congress had in mind—when passing the White Act—that the bureau 
should make only regulations permitting gear that could be operated at large. 
Thereby, granting all participating parties in the game of fishing—as near as 
nossible—the same and equal competitive chance. The following part of the 
White Act bears this out: 

“Provided, That every such regulation made by the Secretary of the Interior 

all be of general application within the particular area to which it applies, and 
that no exclusive or several right of fishery shall be granted therein. * * *” 

If only such gear that can be operated at large were permitted, it would then 
be almost impossible to play favors to any parties or companies; or to discrimi- 

ite. 

The hitherto practice by the Fish and Wildlife Service, of opening up specific 
spots or sites on the beachline for operation of stupendous structural barricades 

ilmon pile traps,” erected from the beach and out as far as the physical 
contour of the ocean bottom—plus the size of the largest obtainable piling 
permits, is not in conformity with the intent of the above-quoted part of the 
White Act. It is apparent that the Fish and Wildlife Service construes or 
nterprets the White Act to mean what the trap interest favors, rather than 
vhat Congress had in mind when enacting that law. In support of this conten 
tion, and for the record, I am herewith attaching copies of some correspondence 

y none other than Albert M. Day, National Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and Clarence J. Rhode, regional director for Alaska. I cannot help but 
feel that Day's correspondence, Relation to Fishtrap Controversy, constitutes 
an insult to the intelligence of the people of Alaska. It is to be noted that 
Director Day admits that opening up specific sites for use of traps would be 
ontrary to law, if this regulatory agency specified whom or what company 
were to occupy these sites. Director Day stresses that such is not the case 
It seems as though Director Day is passing the buck How can it be morally 
right, because somehow other agencies enter into it, when it would be wrong 
if only one agency handled the entire phase of it? It sort of reminds me (as 
the story goes) of the guy who pleaded guilty to stealing the rope, but pleaded 
not guilty to stealing the cow, because his partner that got away—not himself 
had tied the cow to it. 

As the case is: The War Department grants permits for driving of piling 
from the beach and on out. The Territory of Alaska issues the license. Because 
the Territory can only impose tax licenses for the sake of revenue, therefore, 
no such license can be denied. This, because such would be butting in on the 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s regulatory field. If a fishing crew places their seine 
on either side of a trap site in a temporary miniature or imitation of a trap, they 
are subject to arrest. There are several convictions in the United States com- 
missioner’s court for operating seines in trap formation 


Beach Line Trap Site Beach Line 


(Please do not construe this to mean that I advocate seines to be used as 
traps. ) 

How can it be justifiably right to set aside sites for unlimited permanent con- 
trivances if it is wrong to place temporary miniature sort of imitative setup 
on either side of it, catching fish on the very same migratory route? Is such not 
the very thing that Congress had in mind to prevent or guard against when 
they inserted the above-quoted part of the White Act? Such conduct by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service does not create the respect which is so necessary to possess 
for any eniorcement and regulatory agency. On the contrary, it is seriously 
detrimental to the patriotic morale. 

The White Act reads in part: “* * * Under this authority to limit fishing in 

any area so set apart and reserved the Secretary may (a) fix the size and 
character of nets, boats, traps, or other gear and appliances to be used 
therein; * * *” 
While all gear operated at large—in conformity with the intent of the White 
\ct—are restricted as to size and character, no such limitation whatsoever is 
imposed on salmon pile traps. The following part of the White Act gives the 
Fish and Wildlife Service broad powers: 

“* * * Under this authority to limit fishing in any area so set apart and 
reserved the Secretary may (c) make such regulation as to time, means, method, 
and extent of fishing as he may deem advisable * * *.” 


40035—53——_37 
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I ask this committee to carefully compare the above last quotation of the White 
Act with Director Day’s Relation to Fish Trap Controversy. Also, Regional 
Director Rhodes’ letter of December 9, 1952. Beyond doubt, if a congressional 
probe of the Fish and Wildlife Service were conducted, it would reveal that the 
granted power through the above-quoted part of the White Act has, on many 
occasions, been grossly abused. The most flagrant of such cases perhaps is that 
of Mr. Lee Wakefield (now of Port Wakefield, Alaska, with office at Smith Tower 
Seattle), a former multiple-trap owner. This is the way I heard it: 

The then Commissioner of Fisheries, Frank T. Bell, stressed to Mr. Wakefield 
about the Democratic Party’s need of campaign contributions. Mr. Wakefield 
answered that he was a Republican. The very next season all 28 trap sites used 
by Mr. Wakefield were closed up. While other sites applied for by other parties 
were opened up, catching fish on the very same migratory route. Beyond doubt 
a congressional probe of the Fish and Wildlife Service would reveal some inter 
esting correspondence and manipulations regarding how certain specific sites 
happened to be declared open for trap erection. Someone perhaps will say 
this is ancient history regarding the Wakefield case. 

Hlowever, the present Fish and Wildlife Service has the same power as its 
predecessor, the Bureau of Fisheries. There was no lack of authority to elin 
nate operation of Mr. Wakefield’s 28 traps, or perhaps any trap operated by) 
parties not favored 

Enclosed correspondence by Directors Day and Rhode tends to contradict the 
fact that the Fish and Wildlife Service presently possesses identical powers 
There are 24 sites now open to trap operation within the Kodiak area. For 
definition of the “Kodiak area” see part 108, Fish and Wildlife Service Regula- 
tions for Alaska. To no avail, the population of this area has used all possible 
means—short of violence or economic action—to rid this area of the trap 
menace. At the heaviest turnout the polls ever recorded, only 16 votes within 
the Kodiak area favored trap retention. 

Evidently this means nothing to the Fish and Wildlife Service. They still 
come around here every fall and hold hearings in the pretense as guise to find 
out what regulatory changes are wanted for the ensuing season. Can this be the 
way of the Fish and Wildlife Service’s expression of democracy in action? 

In spite of repeated memorials by our legislature, resolutions and other 
peaceable means, by organizations within the Territory, expression at the polls 
of almost 9 to 1, plus utmost effort by our Delegate to Congress, for trap abolish 
ment, we are still compelled to put up with this injustice. This, because of the 
attitude and conduct by the bureaucratic (Fish and Wildlife Service) setup. 

Who is to blame for the bitter feeling existing among a large portion of the 
coastal population? 

If statehood is not immediately forthcoming, I plead that Congress enact 
measures, granting the Territory control of its own fishery. It was recommended 
that Congress give serious consideration to such a move, by a House Fisheries 
Subcommittee headed by Representative Wickersham, not too long ago after 
hearings were held in Alaska. 

Along with the above request, we also ask for the privilege of electing our 
own Governor. These two requests should come about hand in hand. The im 
portance of one without the other would be very mediocre and of small sig- 
nificance indeed. 

Please do not construe the above two requests to mean substitute recom 
mendations for statehood. These measures should immediately be enacted only 
if the salmon fish-trap interest and their followers are successful in their 
statehood blockade. 

Yours for statehood, 
TALMAGE L. SMITH. 
Kari Brunsrap. 


TESTIMONY FOR STATEHOOD 


Many of us who have been fighting for statehood over a period of years have 
found that our patience and restraint are being challenged much harder than 
our views. 

We have observed that 20 major reasons for statehood are overshadowed by 
1 minor reason against it; that 1 antistatehood witness is worth 20 witnesses for 
statehood; that a majority that would be a tremendous landslide in a presi- 
dential election is considered negligible in a statehood referendum. 
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We have observed that arguments against statehood are invariably well 
larded with paternalism and we are Americans—we hate paternalism; that the 
ypponents of statehood show a callous disregard, in other ways as well, for 
the working people of Alaska and Alaskans are, above all a working people; 
that we can present our case so thoroughly that there is no phase of the subject 
left unexamined and then be chided because we can add nothing new on the 
subject. 

To most Alaskans, the history of the statehood drive has been, here in Alaska 
und in the Congress of the United States, a shocking triumph of sophistry over 
reason. 

Gentlemen, I think we can be proud of the restraint we have shown. We even 
have been patient and tolerant about the attempt to bemuse us with the idea of an 
elective Governor. We had a good Governor, a man of ability and stature and now 
ve have a nonentity. Under this Territorial form of government we hardly 
notice the difference. I doubt if it would mean much to us if we had Joe 
McCarthy for Governor. 

Those two classic antistatehood arguments, “We can’t afford it” and “we're 
not ready for it yet” are a little harder to take with good grace. After all these 
vears we find it difficult to believe that these arguments are offered in good faith. 
In the course of this hearing you will hear them refuted over and over. 

I speak here today as a representative of the Anchorage Central Labor Council 
To us, in organized labor the question of whether statehood for Alaska is good 
as been resolved for so long and so thoroughly that it is considered no longer 
even debatable. It has become a question of right versus wrong or even of 
good versus evil. I, for one, won’t grant that this view is an oversimplification. 

We feel that in our pro-statehood stand, we are being as altruistic as anybody 
else, but not everybody will grant that organized labor is ever altruistic. Let 
us suppose, then, that we are for statehood on the simple grounds of self- 
interest; that we just like to have nice healthy union treasuries. Nice healthy 
union treasuries result when there is more industry, more jobs, more people, 
and therefore more union members. If so, statehood is still the way. 

Vicror BE. Paat, 
President, Anchorage Central Labor Council. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, August 27, 1953. 
Hon. Huecun BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I attended the 2-day hearing on the Committee on State 
hood for Alaska, while you were here in Anchorage with interest. Naturally, all 
citizens living in the Territory want statehood, but too many of our residents 
ure willing to accept statehood at any price. 

At the present time, I do not believe that Alaska is ready for statehood. I 
shall list a few facts. I have been here in Anchorage, Alaska, since 1935, and I 
am quite positive that of the businessmen located here in Anchorage, there are 
not 10 of them that were here in 1985. Iam the only active practicing attorney 
since that period. We have approximately 40 attorneys here in Anchorage, and 
they have all come here since that date. Same way with doctors, dentists, mer- 
chants, and residents of Anchorage. We have a very transient population here 
in this division. At the present time, I do not believe you will find 10 percent 
that have been here 20 years. While in southeastern Alaska, the trend is the 
other way. 

The taxpayers of Anchorage, Alaska, number approximately the same number 
as in 1940, though the population has increased approximately two times. The 
taxation system of our cities is such that whenever they need some more money, 
they automatically and arbitrarily increase the valuation sufficiently to raise 
money to pay for the necessities in maintaining a city. We have approximately 
150,000 or more now residing in Alaska. From forty to fifty thousand are classi- 
fied as natives and there are very few among those natives that are taxpayers 
or ever will be taxpayers. So the burden of taxation rests upon approximately 
two-thirds of the population, and this I believe can be safely narrowed down to 
about 40 percent of the population living here in Alaska who pay taxes to the 
county that they live in, with the exception of the Territorial tax that is deducted 
from all civilian employees. 
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I do not believe that any definite action on statehood for Alaska should be 
taken until we definitely know just how long this defense expenditures will con- 
tinue. In Anchorage and Fairbanks, I feel safe in stating that 75 percent of our 
population is engaged in defense work or businesses related thereto. I really 
fear for the economical situation of the city of Anchorage and vicinity when 
defense work ceases in our area. Our Federal Government will be owning all 
buildings with no one to live in or occupy them. Our present appropriations 
are approximately $25 million for every 2 years. If we should obtain statehood 
immediately, the appropriations would be not less than $50 million. So I myself 
believe that the tax burden would be doubled upon all of the property owners 
here in Alaska. At the present time without any hydroelectric development to 
encourage and attract outside capital, I do not see how we will ever get any 
manufacturing or industrial business in western Alaska. Thanking you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
AULMER J. PETERSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 


SoutH NAKNEK, ALASKA, August 26, 1953 
Hon. Hucu Burter, 


Hon. E. L. Barriert, 
Washington, D. C. 


DrarR Sirs: Listening over the radio to the Alaska statehood meetings which 
were held in Anchorage, Alaska, I was especially interested in, when it wa 
mentioned that the Mount McKinley area was much too large for a park, and 
that some of this land should be withdrawn from the park and returned to the 
public. I was interested because here we have a national monument which I 
believe is larger in area than the Mount McKinley Park, I believe it is the bigges 
national monument in America. It is known as the Katmai National Monument 
It was created as a monument after the Katmai Mountain blew up. This mou 
tain today is a dead volcano and its crater is full of water (a lake) also in this 
area we have the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes; this smokes too. If thers 
ever was that many, are all dead. Every time that I flew over this valley I 
haven’t seen as much as 10 smokes. This is one area that really should 
opened up to the public. It should be opened for trapping, prospecting, entry 
and location. The Territory should be given a chance first to develop itself, 
before we start puting land into parks and monuments. 

The depletion of salmon was also brought up at this meeting. I wish to put 
my personal views in regard to this question. I think the Bureau of Fisheries in 
the past, about 15 years ago, had the right system of running things as they did 
then. They protected the salmon, the salmon seeding grounds, and destroyed 
all predators which were harmful to the salmon. They used to destroy from 
four to five thousand trout in the Brooks River every spring before the salmon 
showed up for spawning. Four to five thousand trout could eat an awful lot of 
salmon eggs and fingerlings. By destroying the trout they were helping the 
salmon. The present personnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service are doing all 
they can to protect the trout. Just think of a farmer protecting the weeds in his 
field. That’s what the trout, grayling, and whitefish are in the salmon seeding 
grounds—weeds. The very predators that the Bureau of Fisheries in the past 
used to destroy the present personnel of the Fish and Wildlife are protecting 

In regard to the beavers, in the past trappers used to live in the Katmai Na 
tional Monument and trapped beavers, this helped to hold their numbers down 
The Bureau of Fisheries and the Game Commission never bothered them, many 
times the personnel of the Bureau of Fisheries, in the past used to destroy beaver 
houses and beaver dams, which the beavers build in creeks in which the salmon 
used to spawn. Now on the other hand the beaver has been so well protected, 
that they have taken over all the creeks that they could dam. The trappers were 
chased out, their skins caught that last winter were taken away from them. And 
so now we have very few salmon left. This depletion of salmon is real and 
very serious. 

I have these proposals to make: 

(1) Open the Katmai National Monument wide open for trapping. 

(2) I propose that the beaver season be open at a date, so that a trapper 
will be able to catch his limit of skins. Not as it was the practice in the past, 
the beaver season was opened at a date at which time one could not catch the 
heaver. With the result that many do not care to go after the beavers any more 
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Also the limit of skins to be set at 20 skins per person, to make it worthwhile 
for one to go after the beavers, and one will know that he will make enough 
money to pay his expenses. 

(3) I propose that the rights of the people be restored, to use seine for taking 
of grayling, whitefish, and trout. Since it was prohibited to use seine for taking 
of this fish, no one has been catching this fish and their numbers have increased 
greatly. The seine is the only way one could catch this fish with. I’m talking 
about catching fish for food, not catching them like a sportsman. 

In regard to statehood for Alaska, by all means; I have lived in this area for 25 
years and we haven’t moved a single inch ahead. 

Very truly yours, 
NICK ZIMIN. 


SouTH NAKNEK, ALASKA, March 6, 1952. 
[Hirp DIVISION, TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Office of Clerk, District Court, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Deak Siz: I’m looking for some information, and would appreciate very 
much if you could help me. What I want to know is, is there a law which 
prohibits a person to land by plane in the Katmai National Monument. If 
there is such a law I would like to have a copy of it. The people here would 
be very much interested to see this law. 

Yesterday my son, who is on a 10-day leave from service, and one Andrew 
Peterson landed on Naknek Lake, close to Brooks Lake, to do some trout 
fishing and were told that they couldn’t land in the Katmai National Monu- 
ment. It seems funny that the whole summer sportsmen, generals, and admirals 
by the score land in the Katmai area and do fishing, that the Consolidated 
Airlines run sportsman camps and bring people into the area from alli over the 
Nation, but the residents are prohibited to enter the Katmai National Monu- 
ment in the winter months. I don’t believe there is such a law. I think the 
game wardens are doing this on their own. ‘Thank you very much. I’m sorry 
to trouble you, but one has to know the truth about these things. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICK ZIMIN. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Tuirp Division, District or ALASKA, 
inchorage, March 31, 1952. 
Mr. Nick ZIMIN, 
South Naknek, Alaska, 

DEAR Mr. ZAMIN: Your letter of March 6, 1952, was referred to our office by 
Mr. M. E. 8. Brunnelle, clerk of the district court. 

In answer to your question as to landing in Katmai Monument, I am at a 
loss to understand why a resident was denied the privilege of landing near 
Katmai within the park. Nothing in the regulations could be construed to deny 
this privilege to a resident. 

We quote: “The Code of Federal Regulations of the United States of America, 
title 30, parks, forest, and memorials, chapter I, National Park Service, part 1, 
paragraph 1.61, states: ‘(a) No person shall land aircraft on land or water on 
any federally owned area within any national park or monument, other than 
at one of the following designated landing areas: * * * (6) Katmai National 
Monument, Alaska. The entire land and water area of the monument during 
the period from May 15 to September 15. Planes on official business for the 
Territory of Alaska may land within the monument at any time’.” 

The law then permits you as a citizen to land in the park area during the 
period of May 15 to September 15. You can see that officials of the Territory 
could use the park on official business at any time. 

If we can be of further service to you, do not hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
SEABORN J. BUCKALEW, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 
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ALASKA STATEHOOD BILL—TIDELANDS 
By W. C. Arnold, Seattle, Wash. 


The statehood bills pending before Congress are silent on the question of tide 
lands. By tidelands is meant the narrow belt of land abutting the shore over 
which the tide ebbs and flows. Specifically, it is the land between mean-high- 
water mark and mean-low-water mark. It is not to be confused with the sub- 
merged lands or ocean bottoms which lie seaward of the mean-low-water mark 
and which are the subject of the present controversy which recently culminated 
in passage of a bill by both Houses of Congress to convey these last-mentioned 
lands to the respective States. 

All of the 48 States of the Union now own, and always have owned, their tide- 
lands. Congress, by the act of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 409; U. S. C., title 48, sec. 
11), extended the homestead laws to Alaska with a proviso that the tidelands 
should be held by the United States in trust for the people of any State, or 
States, which might be created there. 

This was but a reiteration by Congress of the general policy followed in deal- 
ing with tidelands and the beds and shores of navigable streams in continental 
United States, Conradt vy. Miller (2 Alaska 433 (D. C. 1905)). In fact, prior to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Shively v. Bowlby 
((Oreg.) 152 U. 8. 1, 14 8. Ct. 548, 38 L. Ed. 331 (1894)), this principal was 
thought to be embedded in the Constitution by reason of “the equal footing 
clause.” In that case, the Supreme Court, for the first time, clearly conceded 
that during Territorial status Congress might grant title or exclusive rights to 
tidelands but stated that they had never done so by general laws nor unless in 
some case of international duty or public exigency. There is a long line of 
decisions dealing with the status and control of tidelands before and after state- 
hood. Shively v. Bowlby, supra, is the principal case. 

Oregon was admitted to the Union in 1859 prior to the Supreme Court decision 
in Shively v. Bowlby, supra, and the enabling legislation made no specific disposal 
of the tidelands but rested on the fact that the tidelands passed to the new State 
by virtue of the equal footing clause. The first sentence of the enabling act 
reads as follows: 

“That Oregon be, and she is hereby, received into the Union on an equal footing 
with the other States in all respects whatever, and * * *.” 

Oregon's ownership of its tidelands has never been disputed. 

The next and the last of the coastal States to be admitted was Washington 
in 1890. Here, again, no special reference was made to the tidelands, apparently 
on the assumption that the equal-footing clause applied. Washington was ad- 
mitted before the decision of the Supreme Court in Shively v. Bowlby, supra. 
However, by this time, the equal-footing doctrine had apparently been ques- 
tioned, because the framers of the Washington State constitution included a 
constitutional declaration of State ownership of the tidelands, a copy of which 
is attached. 

The Alaska Trust Declaration Act of May 14, 1898, above referred to, was 
enacted by Congress after the Supreme Court decision in Shively v. Bowlby, 
supra, and may well have been occasioned by the Supreme Court’s action in 
denying or weakening the application of the equal-footing doctrine. It might 
be contended that this Trust Act is a sufficient basis upon which the new State 
could rest its claim of tideland ownership. The weight of this argument, how- 
ever, is largely destroyed by language in all of the pending statehood bills to 
the effect that “said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con- 
ferred to the State or its political subdivisions by or under authority of this 
act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to 
disposition by the United Sates.” 

Furher confusion is added by the more recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the California, Texas, and Louisiana cases involving 
ownership of submerged lands and the decisions in the Carolina shrimp case 
and others denying State ownership of the coastal fisheries. 

At any rate, it seems clear that the State of Alaska ought to own its tidelands 
as do the other 48 States. If this is clearly admitted, it should be clearly stated. 
Alaska has 25,000 miles of coastline, and whoever controls the tidelands con- 
trols the coastline, and whoever controls the coastline controls Alaska. Access 
to the sea is from the land, and access to the islands and coastal indentations 
of Alaska is from the sea. The approach in either direction is across the tidal 
zone. 
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Some of the tidelands are already occupied and developed. Millions of dollars 
have been expended in the erection of docks, sawmills, canneries, cold-storage 
plants, business structures, residences, etc. The major business and industrial 
properties in southeastern Alaska, both within and without municipal boundaries, 
are situated on tidelands. These occupants and investors have no title to 
the tidelands they occupy. Under existing law there is no method whereby a 
tideland occupant in Alaska can procure title or file any claim or entry or take 
any other step toward procuring title. The tidelands are the property of the 
United States and not subject to disposal under existing land laws. Yet, the 
right of tideland occupancy has long been recognized and protected by the 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments of our Government. Occupied 
tidelands and improvements situated thereon are subject to sale, transfer, devise, 
and inheritance. They may be sold under execution and, if situated within the 
boundaries of a municipality or other taxing district, are carried on the tax 
rolls as other interests in real estate. While it is clear that the new State ought 
to own the tidelands, still that ownership should be subject to the existing rights 
of lawful occupants, and language of the proposed bill transferring the tide- 
lands to the new State should be clear and specific on this point. Such an 
arrangement would pave the way for the new State to enact legislation permit- 
ting the lawful tideland occupants to secure title to their property upon pay- 
ment of a purchase price fixed without reference to the improvements or area 
development. 

It is suggested that the statehood bill for Alaska be amended along the lines 
of the attached draft. The draft follows closely the language of the Wash- 
ington State constitution dealing with the subject of tideland ownerships. 
The grant is made unrestricted as to use or disposal in order to clearly distin- 
guish it from other grants for special purposes, such as internal improvements, 
support of schools, ete. The provision reserving or recognizing possessory rights 
is changed slightly for clarification and by the substitution of more modern 
language. The effect is the same. It seems advisable to follow the language of 
the Washington State Constitution because Washington was the last of the 
coastal States to be admitted and the court decisions construing this provision 
of the constitution and confirming the ownership of the State of Washington 


in its own tidelands would serve as valuable precedents if the same questions 
arose in neighboring Alaska. Conditions of geography and terrain are very 
similar. 


ARTICLE XVII—WASHINGTON STATE CONSTITUTION 


Sec. —. Declaration of State Ownership. The state of Washington asserts its 
ownership to the beds and shores of all navigable waters in the state up to and 
including the line of ordinary high tide, in waters where the tide ebbs and flows, 
and up to and including the line of ordinary high water within the banks of 
all navigable rivers and lakes: Provided, that this section shall not be con- 
strued so as to debar any person from asserting his claim to vested rights in 
the courts of the state. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO ALASKA STATEHOOD BILL 


Insert a new paragraph properly numbered and reading as follows: 

“The State of Alaska is granted, without restriction as to use or disposal, the 
beds and shores of all navigable waters in the State up to and including the line 
of ordinary high tide, in waters where the tide ebbs and flows, and up to and 
including the line of ordinary high tide within the banks of all navigable rivers 
and lakes: Provided, however, This grant shall be subject to existing possessory 
rights and shall not be construed so as to debar any person from asserting his 
claim to such rights in the courts of the State.” 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1953. 
Mr. KIRKLEY S. COULTER, 
Clerk, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Coutrer: Mr. Bartlett, who is still in Alaska, has sent us some pages 
excerpted from a current Alaska Statehood Committee report on Alaska state- 


mr 


hood. This material was furnished Mr. Bartlett with the request that he put it 
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in your hands for incorporation in the printed hearings on Alaska statehood of 
the Senate committee on its recent trip through Alaska. 
With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
MARGERY SMITH. 


ALASKA HAS QUALIFIED FOR STATEHOOD 


Alaska has served her apprenticeship. She has been a possession of the 
United States for 86 years—nearly twice as long as the prestatehood waiting 
period served under the American flag by the other present States. Alaska has 
been an organized Territory for 40 years—more than twice the period of Terri- 
torial tutelage of the other States. 

Alaska has returned to the United States wealth amounting to more than 
400 times her purchase price 

Alaska’s population, now reckoned at 160,000, and her resources are adequate 
to support State government. In fact both her development and population are 
greater than those of nearly half the States of the Union at the time they 
achieved statehood. States which were admitted with fewer people than 
Alaska has today, include Delaware, Georgia, Rhode sland, Vermont, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Idaho. These States have grown great and populous under the 
stimulus of statehood. Alaska possesses resources and opportunities, which 
under the incentive furnished by statehood, could make this one of the inost 
populous States of the Union, literally pouring the wealth of her resources, “into 
the eager lap of the world.” 

The people of Alaska have shown themselves to be resourceful and loyal 
They have come from every State in the Union and represent the finest type of 
American citizenship. They have demonstrated their willingness and ability 
to establish a strong government. They have set up a fine tax program through 
which they are financing all the functions of Territorial government. They 
have built a fine school system including a State university. They have devel- 
oped all the great social security programs—health, welfare, employment secur- 
ity—which distinguish the more progressive States in the Union. They are 
financing all the functions of State government, permitted them under the 
Organic Act; they have augmented the work of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
by establishing their own department of fisheries; they have provided a depart- 
ment of mines, a development board, to explore and develop new areas and 
economic potentials: and a visitors association dedicated to the task of capi- 
talizing on Alaska’s magnificent scenic resources. All these and many other 
government functions are being ably and competently discharged by the Terri- 
tory under Territorial status. 

Alaska has no public debt. On the contrary she faces the present biennium 
with a comfortable surplus, and every expectation of increasing it during the 
ensuing 2 years. 

Alaska is now linked by rapid transportation and communication facilities 
to the rest of the Nation. It is less than 20 hours by air from Alaska’s capitol 
to Washington, D. C. The Alaska Highway ties the Territory directly with 
every main street in America. In every way that matters, Alaska is closer today 
to the Nation’s Capitol than were even New York and Ohio in the early days 
of the Republic. 

Alaskans are hardy, independent, forthright, and loyal Americans. In two 
world wars and in Korea they have fought, in numbers exceeding the national 
per capita average, and by so doing have written a war record second to none 
in the Nation. 

Alaskans have never shirked, evaded, or protested their obligations to the 
Federal Government. They pay all Federal taxes; they buy war bonds; they 
contribute to blood banks; they participate in all the great national programs 
such as the American Red Cross, the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Cancer Society, and many others. In every respect they have met 
their responsibilities as citizens of a democracy. 


ALASKA NEEDS STATEHOOD 


The history and the present problems of Alasko establish beyond doubt that 
Alaska will never achieve its destiny as an inseparable economic part of the 
United States without statehood. 
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AS a territory it— 

Has no control over its public lands. 

Has no control over its resources of fisheries, timber, wildlife, coal, oil, 
minerals, waterpower. 

Can govern itself only insofar as Congress permits it. The permission 
has been restricted to a narrow field for 86 years. 

Is subject to the whims of distant bureaucrats unaware of Alaska’s needs 
and often unwilling to learn. 

Cannot attract investment capital because of the uncertainties resulting 
from Federal controls 3,000 miles distant at Washington, D. C. 

Is shackled by land laws enacted to stimulate settlement of the Middle 
West in 1864, but which have deterred Alaska settlement since they were 
applied to Alaska in 1898. 

Faces 1,700 years of waiting for its lands to be surveyed if the Federal 
Government continues surveying at the same speed as in the past 86 years. 

Is politically impotent in Washington because its citizens cannot vote 
for President and have no voting representatives in either House of Congress. 

Has its chief executive (Governor) picked by Presidential appointment 
appointment instead of by vote of the people. 

Is included in all taxes enacted by Congress but is often excluded from 
the benefits these same taxes provide for the 48 States 

Pays all Federal taxes, obeys all Federal laws, sends its citizens to defend 
the Nation against enemies, but has no vote in the Federal Government 
that makes the laws. 

Only through statehood can Alaska free itself of these and other shackles 


PUBLIC OPINION FAVORS STATEHOOD 


On 4 occasions and under 4 different situations, the American people have 
registered overwhelming approval of statehood for Alaska. 

These sentiments were recorded in public-opinion polls made by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, more generally known as the Gallup poll. 

In 1949 the first time a poll was taken: 68 percent favored statehood; 7 per- 
cent opposed statehood ; 25 percent had no opinion. 

This poll was made while the statehood bill was pending in the House of 
Representatives, and before the outbreak of the war in Korea. 

In 1950 the second poll showed that public opinion was even stronger. 

The votes were: 81 percent for; 8 percent against ; 11 percent, no opinion. 

George Gallup interpreted the second poll as showing that the Korean war 
had brought “a sharp increase in public sentiment in favor of admitting Alaska 
into the Union.” 

Again in 1952, a poll showed that 76 percent favored statehood; 8 percent 
opposed statehood ; 16 percent, no opinion. 

Just recently Mr. Gallup has published the results of the 1953 poll. Again an 
overwhelming majority favor statehood. The results show 78 percent for; 10 
percent opposed ; 12 percent, no opinion. 

Mr. Gallup has also noted that all the surveys “find little difference of opinion 
by political parties on the statehood issue. Democrats and Republicans join 
hands in voting for the admission to the Union of both Alaska and Hawaii.” 


THE UNITED STATES WILL BENEFIT FROM ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Alaska’s 586,400 square miles of area occupy one of the most strategic posi- 
tions on earth. It is the only part of North America and the only land under the 
American flag facing directly on both Asia and the Arctic. Both are extremely 
important parts of the world in terms of the Nation’s future. As the late Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, the apostle of the United States air power, truly said: “He who 
holds Alaska holds the world.” Some years later, after Alaska’s role as a bul- 
wark of national defense had been partially demonstrated in World War II, 
the late General of the Air Force H. H. (Hap) Arnold said: “Upon Alaska our 
future may well rest. What would insure a greater provision for our future 
than to recognize that most important area and make it a State, equal to our 
other 48 States?” Other outstanding military authorities, including General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz, have urged that Alaska be granted statehood 
as a means of building up the area economically and as an adjunct to military 
strength. 

All Americans must realize that Alaska will not be strong and secure enough 
to help protect the rest of the continental United States until it is occupied by 
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people with their roots in the land and supported by good transportation facili- 
ties, well-developed industry and agriculture, and the other services and institu- 
tions of modern civilization. Federal control for now nearly a century has 
failed to give these to Alaska. Experience all across the land has indicated 
that statehood alone will develop them; that statehood alone will put in the 
hands of the residents of Alaska the tools with which they can build a strong 
economy and virile civilization. 

Alaska, properly developed under statehood in the good old American way, 
can contribute greatly to the strength of the Nation. Its resources are far from 
fully developed, They are resources—timber, mineral, power—such as the Nation 
requires. Under statehood they can play an important role in our national 
economy and can provide a sound livelihood for the people now in Alaska and 
many thousands who will join them 

From their background of frontier optimism, broad and promising horizons, 
daily contact with the realities of building civilization in a challenging area, 
Alaskans have much to contribute to the national councils, for Alaska’s popula 
tion is made up of men and women who have come to the Territory from every 
State in the Union. They know and appreciate both the advantages and the 
responsibilities entailed in self-government. 

Finally, there is another consideration—a paramount one. America’s prestige 
internationally cannot but be enhanced through the world’s observance of the 
act of granting statehood to Alaska. This issue gives the United States an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world that the Nation practices what it 
professes about self-determination, self-government, and the superiority of the 
democratic processes. At this time of crisis in world affairs when the system 
of government by consent of the governed is being challenged as never before in 
history, it behooves those who believe in the system to make it work and to 
demonstrate by actions the faith that, whatever may be its faults, it is still the 
best system yet devised by man. 


ALASKA CAN AFFORD STATEHOOD 


Inevitably, any discussion of statehood always ends with the $64 question: 
“But what will it cost?” or perhaps expressed in different form, “Can Alaska 
afford statehood?’ The answer to the second is easy: As the statehood commit 
tee sees it, Alaska cannot afford not to afford statehood, which is simply another 
way of saying, ‘Whatever it costs, it’s worth it.” 

Actually, the cost of statehood for Alaska falls far short of what its detractors 
would have one believe. By underestimating her potential revenues, both from 
taxes and other sources, and overestimating the cost of various functions of 
State government, they can always come up with a staggering deficit which they 
dangle before the public eye with ominous moaning about Alaska’s high per 
capita taxation. 

Tar revenue 

The tax revenue actually collected by the Territory for the biennium just 
ended was in excess of $31 million. The appropriations for that period were 
approximately $10 million less than the collections. It requires no great mathe- 
matical genius, therefore, to reach the conclusion that the Territory finished the 
biennium with a very considerable surplus. Because of the repeal of the general 
property tax law, the estimated revenue from taxes alone will be only about 
$30 million for this biennium—$1 million less than last biennium. No new tax 
bills were passed. 

Appropriations 

The general appropriation bill for the current biennium—1953-55—totaled 
approximately $23,500,000. Included in that amount was a nonrecurring agri- 
cultural loan appropriation, subject to later repayment in the amount of $200,000 
Add to the above amount $640,000 in special appropriations and $545,000 in de- 
ficiency appropriations, and even then the biennial appropriations for 1958-55 
total less than $25 million. Again it requires neither far-fetched imagination or 
mathematical precision to foresee another surplus, approximately $5 million for 
the current biennium. It is not straining the imagination excessively, then, to 
predict that by 1955 (which is the earliest possible time in which State govern- 
ment could be set up, even with the passage of the legislation at this session of 
Congress—Alaska will have a surplus of about $15 million. This will be more 
than enough to provide all her necessary public buildings and to set up the 
general framework of State government as well. 

Nor is that all. 
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Nontar revenues 

Under statehood Alaska would have nontax revenues that are not available 
to her now. This is a source of revenue the opponents of statehood have shown 
an amazing facility for overlooking 


[News story, Daily Alaska Empire] 
“ALASKA LEADS TERRITORIES IN POPULATION GROWTH’ 


“WASHINGTON (AP).—The Census Bureau said yesterday the total population 
including Armed Forces, of the Natio 5 outlying Ter ries on July 1, 1952, 
was 3,026,400 

“The civilian population of the 5 Territo 0 ily 1, 1952, was 2,889,200. 
That was an increase since » census of April 1! Ju 952 of 107,773 

Alaska had the bi growth in » 26 1 it from April 1950 to July 

»2 and the Virgin Islands lk the big percentage of population in that 

j vl 

‘The Census Bureau report gave this picture of population growth or decline 

April 1950 to July 1552 

“Alaska—July 1, 1952, population including Armed Forces 182,000, an increase 
of 53,000 or 41.8 percent. Civilian population July 1, 1952, was 132,000, an in- 
crease of 24,000 or 21.8 percent.” 


ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., November 238, 1953. 
Senator Hucu Butter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


DEAR SENATOR ButTier: Attached you will find a brief which is self-explanatory. 
We deem it important that the proper language be written in the statehood bill, 
retaining the principles of the White Act of June 6, 1924 (c. 272, sec. 1, 43 Stat. 
464; 48 U.S. C. A. sec. 222), which contains the following: 

“* * * Nor shall any citizen of the United States be denied the right to take, 
prepare, cure, or preserve fish or shellfish in any area of the waters of Alaska 
where fishing is permitted by the Secretary of Commerce.” 

This language pertains to the Territory of Alaska but it is equally important 
that it shall be binding on the State of Alaska. We suggest that the paragraph 
be terminated at the word “permitted.” 

Your fullest cooperation will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasury 


ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., November 17, 1953. 
Re Statehood of Alaska. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: In connection with the Alaska statehood bill, the fishing industry 
fa i aramount in our minds because of our long association with the 
sheries » have furnished fishermen and other workers to the fishing industry 
tor 51 years—aund we are vitally interested in what may take place if the Ter- 
ritory becomes a State. The bill provides for the transfer of the fisheries to 
he new State. This is understandable, although we believe the transfer should 
be accomplished gradually so the fisheries will not be unduly disrupted. 

Under the White Act of 1924, it was provided that a United States citizen 
has a right to fish and work within the fishing industry in Alaska and no 
residence in Alaska is required. In the early days practically all of the fishing 
was done by persons coming from the States because very few residents of the 
Territory were available at that time. Down through the years the picture has 
changed somewhat. The population has increased and it appears that a big 
percentage of those coming into the Territory also like to become fishermen. 
Naturally, this has created a problem of how to find jobs for all of these people 
in an industry which already seems to be crowded. It is probably well known 
to your committee that the fisheries in Alaska have been on a decrease for a 
number of years and because of the decrease and also because of the increased 


+ 
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population in the Territory, the request has been made for preferential fishing 
rights for residents 

Statements are on record that nonresidents should stay out of Alaska for a 
period of years for the purpose of building up the fish runs—residents of Alaska 
only being allowed to fish. This is not in accord with our conception of American 
principles ; nor do we believe that it will in any way remedy or halt the decrease 
of the fisheries. We believe other measures are needed to accomplish that 
purpose and we have made recommendations to our congressional delegation 
from the State of Washington in that respect. With regard to the right to fish 
in Alaska, we feel that as United States citizens we pay the Federal and Ter 
titorial taxes, plus licenses of several different kinds, and we can rightfully 
claim we are supporting the income and revenue of the Territory even though 
we are not residing therein. Further, considering our long participation and the 
mportant role we have played in the building up of the fisheries and the develop 
ment of that industry, and also the principle ol seniority which is well recognized 
we are of the opinion that our rights should be protected on the same basis pro 
vided for in the White Act 

We do not know whether the White Act will be automatically invalidated if 

Territory of Alaska becomes a State. We respectfully request your com 

tee to give some thought to writing in a safeguard for United States citizens, 

er in the statehood bill or else request it in the constitution of Alaska. We 
certainly do not claim that laws will be enacted by Alaska which would jeopardize 
citizens’ rights to fish, but we believe that an issue of this kind should be 
settled by language actually contained in the statehood bill, in order to avoid 
any litigation later on 

We are not unmindful of the people living in Alaska and certainly they have 
rights and should be given jobs based upon their qualifications to perform the 
work in several of our contracts with the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., this 
principle is established, but we certainly cannot go along with any opinion to 
the effect that because a person is a resident of any one place, he is then entitled 
to preferential rights to work there. We look upon the right to fish in the coastal 
waters of the United States as a right which not necessarily belongs to a citizen 
of any particular State, but to all citizens and all States. 

This is a principle on which we feel we cannot compromise and it is for that 
reason that we ask the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to give proper 
consideration to our request that the rights of the United States citizens be 
spelled out in legislation establishing statehood for Alaska. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF ALASKA IN ANTICIPATION OF STATEHOOD 


(Presented by G. R. Jackson and Ralph Lomen, Nome, Alaska, October 1953) 


All Alaskans would like statehood but we are convinced at the present time 
that we are not ready for it in the northern and western part of Alaska. It seems 
to us that a country one-fifth the size of the whole United States with a popula- 
ion of something over 100,000 people, of which a great many are Indians and 
Eskimos, can hardly support itself as a State under present conditions. They 
tell of other States in the Union that became States with even less population 
than we have at present, but those sections of the country did not include a vast 
territory like Alaska; also living costs, etc. were on a far less expensive scale 
than now exist in Alaska. 

For a long time we have felt that the people in the thickly populated portion 
of Alaska, who appear to want statehood, should have it, but, that other portions 
where the population is small, should not be included. In other words, that 
Alaska should be divided, or partitioned, making a State of the eastern and 
southern portion and the western and northern portion be made a district. As 
a dividing line the following has been suggested: Include Kodiak in the State 
and then run up the 153d meridian to the Yukon River; up the Yukon to the 
Porcupine River: up the Porcupine River to the dividing line between Alaska 
and Canada, and up that line to the Arctic Ocean. Everything south and east 
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of these lines to become the State, and everything west and north of the lines 
to become a district. The State to select its city to become its capital and the 
city of Nome, as the largest city in that porion of Alaska, to become the capital 
of the district. The district of Alaska would be governed by a governor and a 
secretary appointed by the President, and would have a Federal judge, United 
States attorney and United States marshal, with United States commissioners 
to enforce the laws, and the Department of the Interior would have charge of 
the natives in the district, which would include Aleuts from the Aleutian Islands, 
Indians from central Alaska, and the Eskimos from western and northern Alaska 
When the law is passed it should be drawn to allow for the District of Alaska 
to become a part of the State of Alaska, when and if the district developed to 
such an extent that it would be an asset to the State instead of a liability as at 
present. 

Some of the southeastern gentlemen have suggested that Bristol Bay should 
be included in the State to give the State the fisheries in those waters. If so, 
he southernmost line of the fourth division could be used as the dividing line, 
starting at Cape Newenham and following the third and fourth division boundary 
ne in an easterly direction to the 153d meridian and then on as before outlined. 
This would put the burden of the care of the natives of the Alaska Peninsula 
ind the Aleutian Islands on the State. 

With the development of the pulp industry and the potential aluminum and 
ron deposits, together with hydroelectric power in southeastern Alaska and the 
apid growth of the population and economy along the Alaska Railroad in central 
Alaska, the granting of statehood by Congress appears favorable 

Che referendum by which the people of Alaska declared themselves as for and 
igainst statehood was the expression of a smaller portion than the present popu 
lation and has since ceased to be a true criterion. However, it was most apparent 
that the remote and sparsely settled population of the Territory were in opposi- 
tion. There is little doubt that a referendum at this time would reveal a greater 
proportion of the population favoring statehood but with the same demarcation 
between the urban and suburban segments 

The vastness of Alaska and the distribution of population is such that the 
people of one section may have interests quite opposite to those of another 
Therefore, in view of the great changes which have taken place since the original 
referendum, and in fairness to all who are concerned, it seems highly desirable 
and practical to consider the question of partition. 

For the immediate purpose of this discussion it is proposed to divide the 
lerritory into two sections on a basis of population and natural economy. To 
arve a State from a land mass of 1% million square miles and be fair to all 
people of the Territory is not an easy matter nor can it be done arbitrarily. A 
State, to support itself, must have assets and population. Three suggestions, 
ilthough there could be more, appear to have particular merit. These three are 
s follows: 

4. That portion east of the 153d meridian and south of the Yukon and Porcu- 
pine Rivers, including Kodiak Island, to constitute the future State 

B. All of the present first and third judicial divisions and all of the fourth judi- 
cial division east and south of the 153d meridian, Yukon River, and Porcupine 
River, to constitute the future State. 

C. All of B excepting the Aleutian Islands and the islands of Bering Sea to 

constitute the future State 

All of the Territory not embraced by the State shall become a district or limited 
Territory 

(See map showing the three above boundaries. ) 


USEFUL STATISTICS FOR CONSIDERATION IN THE PARTITION OF ALASKA STATE AND 
DISTRICT 


The 17th census of the United States credits Alaska with a total population of 
128,643 and a land mass of 571,065.square miles. Density of population is 2.5 
persons per 100 square miles. 

The following table compiled from the 1950 census reveals some interesting and 
pertinent facts as a basis for consideration in any plan of partition: 


40035—53- 
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Population of Alaska by judicial divisions, number, percentages of increase, and 
density 


Judicial division ! : sand area in 
| Square miles 


34, 391 
147, 135 
152, 031 
16, 094 | 247, 508 


72, 524 | 571, 065 
| 


densi , 8 D S| 

Density per 100 square miles Porteritade 
increase, 
1939-50 


1939 





Source: 1950 United States census of population, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
Alaska, 1950 Population Report, P-A 51. 


Accepting the above figures and partition of Alaska to be under plan B. 
specified above, the following tables will sustain argument in favor of partition 
though there may still be a question as to which of the three proposals would be 
most acceptable to the majority. Later figures, when available, will tend to 
emphasize the regions showing growth in population and economy. The fol 
lowing figures given for the fourth judicial division will be somewhat arbitrary 
but based upon reasonably accurate estimates. 


Proposed State 


Area in square 


miles Population 


Judicial division 


' 
————o — 
lgt.... ‘ tL ‘ 34, 391 28, 203 
sd " ‘ 142, 031 | 59, 518 
4th (44)... --- — . . 82, 503 119, 084 


TRL. c. stance 258, 925 106, 805 


Proposed district 


Area in square 


-0p 
miles Population 


Judicial division 


9 


2d ; ‘ : : 12, 272 
542 


4th (36) poe d0sa ; 165, 005 29, 


Total... te _— sie | 312, 140 21, 814 


1 Two-thirds. 
2 One-third. 


Note.—Texas has an area of 265,876 square miles. 


Density of population 


District (square miles per person) 
State (square miles per person) 
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Raciai composition of Alaska population, 1950 


Whit0é.. vsdisnctdeiiva 
rr 
COR iit ascentscietine diate 


NoTe.—Estimates based upon information from Alaska Native Service. 

For analysis of the native population the only figures available are estimates 
made after the 1989 census, which, for purposes of this discussion can be ac- 
cepted as reasonably accurate. They were: 


Eskimo Seiaaaeee eae _._ 15, 600 
aiding Benen nectes : wate Fn A ee 11, 300 
Aleuts ie Ee rcaacete 5, 600 


32, 500 

Under any of the foregoing plans the Eskimo population and a small portion 
of the Indians would reside in the district and the majority of the Indians in 
the State. Under plan A or C the Aleuts would reside in the district along with 
the Eskimo and a small portion of the Indians. 

Of the 12 largest centers of population, having a total of 96,833, Nome is 
credited with 5,592 and is the only one to be embraced by the district under 
any of the above plans of partition. All of the others will be in the State even 
under the restricted plan A. 


ECONOMY 


sanking.—The combined resources of the banks is a good barometer by which 
to judge the economy of a country, be it large or small. Under date of June 30, 
19538, we have the following figures concerning the banks of Alaska: 


Authorized total capital_- $2, 420, 400 
Under all three proposed plans for partition it is broken down as follows: 


Within the proposed State $2, 320, 400. 00 
Within the proposed district 100, 000. 00 
Total commercial deposits_____.._..----_- ; bed 135, 106, 789. 30 
Within the proposed State- ‘ ae . 133, 660, 660. 48 
Within the proposed district-_._.___._._.__._-__-- wee 


Fisheries.—The total value of fish products since the purchase of Alaska have 
aggregated approximately $2 billion. Of this vast amount only a fraction of 1 
percent can be credited to the area embraced within the district under plan B 
or C, 

Agriculture.—There is absolutely no commercial agriculture in Alaska today 
except within the proposed State under any of the three plans. This includes the 
dairy industry, which has grown to considerable proportions in the first, third, 
and fourth judicial divisions. The potato crop of 1953 is said to have reached 
a total value of a million dollars. 

Minerals.—All four judicial divisions have shared in the production of 
minerals; the principal items having been gold and copper. Gold, platinum, 
and possibly tin, are the principal economy of the second division and probably 
would be the main economy of the district under any of the proposed plans. 

Timber.—The national forests are entirely within the area to be the State 
under any plan. Most of the district would be without merchantable timber. 

Fur.—tThe situation as regards fur is almost identical with that of the mineral 
wealth: divided, but leaving it as one of the principal items in the economy of 
the district. 

Power.—Most of the proposed plans for hydro-electric power are confined to 
the area to become a State. Some are of considerable magnitude. 

Roads.—All of the present class A roads are within the proposed State. The 
breakdown of mileage and class of road can easily be secured from the Alaska 
Road Commission or the Territorial engineer, but very little will come into the 
district. 
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Railroads.—The White Pass & Yukon Railroad (Canadian) serves in the first 
division. The Alaska Railroad serves in the third and fourth. There are no 
others. 

Parks.—The national parks will be within the State. 

Petroleum.—The Navy Reserve No. 4 is in the Arctic and would be within the 
district but is not subject to entry under any plan. Renewed interest is now 
focused upon oil drilling, but is confined entirely to the area to be embraced by 
the State. 

Seal fisheries.—The seal fisheries are confined to the Pribilof Islands but are 
subject to international treaty and could not very well be administered by either 
the State or district. 

Cattle.—The cattle industry for production of meat has been confined to Kodiak 
and vicinity, and is not practical in the regions having less temperate weather. 
The reindeer industry is capable of producing large quantities of meat and the 
tundras of the second division are ideal for its development. It could be an 
important item in the economy of the district. 

Press and radio.—There are 17 newspapers published in the Territory. The 
only one in the second division is the Nome Nugget, a triweekly publication. 
There are several commercial radio broadcasting stations in Alaska, but none in 
the second division. 


ARGUMENT 


The original referendum on statehood resulted in a majority being in favor of 
it though both the second and fourth divisions cast a negative vote. However, it 
will be noted that the population away from the centers of population were 
strongly opposed to the idea. 

Any plan for statehood must grant assets to the State to permit taxation for 
its support. Also, the distribution of population must be such as to permit and 
make possible good administration, county government, etc. 

From the above statistical information it is obvious that part of Alaska is 
now rightfully entitled to become a State, but it is equally true that the burden 
would be great unless the Federal Government would retain responsibility for a 
large segment of its population and undeveloped domain, 

In any plan for statehood, partition should be given consideration and then, 
if partition is desirable, the act creating the State should provide that when, and 
if, the district attained its growth it would be annexed and made a part of the 
State of Alaska, thus avoiding the possibility of creating two States. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON LAND LAWS REVISION OF THE ALL 
ALASKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Bentsen and members of the committee, I am speaking for a committee 
appointed about 1 month ago at the first annual meeting of the All Alaska Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the purpose of study and possible recommendations for 
desirable revision of the land laws. 

Due to the shortness of time since the appointment of our committee a thor- 
ough study of even those laws most directly and most frequently affecting the 
disposal of public lands within Alaska has not been possible. In spite of this 
fact, it seems reasonable that your committee should have the benefit of the 
thinking of our group on a number of points related to this subject. 

At the outset I want to say that any criticism we make of the functioning of the 
public land laws is not directed at the Territorial administration of these laws. 
The people on the staff of the Bureau of Land Management, so far as we know 
them, are all very cooperative and do everything within the scope of their juris- 
diction to assist individuals in their efforts to procure land. It is rather the 
cumbersomeness and complexity of the body of laws themselves which are the 
cause of frustrations, confusion, and discouragement to the average individual 
who embarks on the long journey toward securing for himself a parcel of land 
from the public domain. 

Probably the greatest single deterrent to the settlement of Alaskas has been lack 
of a simple, direct method for acquiring title to land lying in the public domain, 
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RESERVES AND WITHDRAWALS 


Another grave obstacle to the procurement of land, particularly specific parcels 
in desirable locations, is the operation of the law passed in 1910 authorizing the 
President to withdraw from settlement, location, sale, or entry any of the public 
lands for any of a wide variety of purposes. For Alaska the authority is cen- 
tralized in the Secretary of the Interior. In Alaska it is estimated that more 
than 120 million acres, or approximately one-third of the total area, has been so 
removed from access for settlement and patent. This act further states that 
“* * * and such withdrawals or reservations shall remain in force until revoked 
by him [the President] or by an act of Congress.’ The result has been the 
continued piling up of reservations and very, very few restorations. 

Our committee recommends: 

A. That procedures be established for the periodic review of all with- 
drawals and that the agency in whose favor the withdrawal was made be 
called upon to justify its continuation or permit its return to the public 
domain. 

B. We further recommend the amendment of the act to provide a definite 
time limit for all withdrawals and provision for automatic return to the 
public domain unless a renewal has been requested and approved. 

C. We wish further to recommend against the withdrawal of large tracts 
of land for purposes of classification. 

In 1947 the Secretary of the Interior withdrew a 600-foot-wide ribbon of land 
along the Alaska Highway reaching from the Canadian border to Big Delta, and 
a similar 300-foot strip along the Glenn Highway. All homestead entries, accord- 
ingly, must remain 300 feet back from the road, thereby deprived of both easy 
access and the right to develop various travel service facilities at roadside on 
their own land. We strongly recommend the restoration of these reserves and 
the substitution of land easements for roads and other rights-of-way not to 
exceed 300 feet. 

Upon the restoration of the Alaska Highway withdrawals it is recommended 
that these property owners lying immediately back of the reserve have the first 
option to purchase the land so restored. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 


It is the judgment of this committee that detailed classification of land, on 
other than broad terms, is undesirable. Exceptions to this principle may exist in 
such cases as townsites, industrial areas, and power locations. 


SHORE SPACE RESERVE 


The Shore Space Reserve Act of 1898 has been a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of Alaska along its thousands of miles of shoreline and inland navigable 
streams. Although some years later Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior, at his discretion, to restore to entry such reserve shore spaces, not, 
however, until the last few years, has there been much exercise of this discretion. 
Although problems resulting from this restriction are universal throughout the 
Territory, they are particularly acute in southeastern Alaska where the great 
majority of the population lives at the water’s edge. 

This committee strongly recommends that the act be abolished and that all 
public lands lying along navigable waterways be restored to entry. 


DELAYS 


Perhaps the greatest delay experienced in the transfer of title from the United 
States to a private individual occurs when the individual seeks to procure land 
in the unsurveyed portion of the public domain. Whether it be an entry for a 
homestead, trade and manufacturing site, homesite, or headquarters site, the 
entryman must wait sometimes years after he has fulfilled his requirements for 
legal possession because of the slow-grinding machinery, particularly in the office 
of the cadastral engineer. At the present time it requires approximately 1 year 
from the time the survey is made before the entryman may proceed with his final 
steps necessary to secure patent. 
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This committee urges that procedures be stepped up in order to facilitate more 
rapid progress in the procurement of title in such entries. If additional staff 
is needed in the cadastral engineer's office, then we urge that immediate steps be 
taken to make the necessary budgetary provision. 


SMALL TRACT ACT 


At the present time the Small Tracts Act is operative only on land which has 
been surveyed. Because of this fact, it is impossible for an individual to go into 
any area outside of the very limited surveyed part of the Territory and secure 
for his personal use a small tract or cabin site. Our committee strongly urges 
that the Small Tracts Act be broadened to include unsurveyed lands. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURING SITES 


Under the present operation of the Trade and Manufacturing Site Act (re 
written in 1898), it is possible to purchase land up to a total of 80 acres; such 
purchase, however, cannot be consummated until the prospective purchaser has 
performed the improvements for which the purchase is intended. Furthermore, 
under the Public Land Sales Act, the prospective buyer of a chosen piece of land 
must enter into competitive bidding against all comers, and under no circum- 
stances can he purchase more than 160 acres. 

It is the recommendation of our committee that a new law abolishing the 
Trade and Manufacturing Site Act and/or revising the Public Land Sales Act 
be enacted to provide for direct negotiated sale of land within the public domain, 
of an amount not to exceed 2,560 or 4 sections, that the sale of tracts of substan- 
tial size be subject to use approval, and a 3-year period for compliance be provided, 
provided that a bankable or assignable certificate be issued at the time of 
acceptance. 

It is further recommended that an individual may purchase a tract of not to 
exceed 5 acres for any purpose, without the compliance requirement for larger 
tracts. This provision should apply to clubs, associations, and corporations, 
as well as individuals. 

CIVIL WAR SCRIP 


At the close of the Civil War, land scrip was issued in the form of a bonus to 
men who served their country at that time. That scrip was transferable and 
still continues to cireulate in an unknown quantity. It is the recommendation of 
this committee that some provision be established for the registration of all 
remaining scrip and a date set for the termination of its further use. 


SURVEY PRACTICES 


It has been the general practice, where land is taken in the unsurveyed portion 
of the public domain, that rectangular, stylized form of survey is used. Close 
adherence to this practice frequently defeats the most economic disposition of the 
land. This is particularly true where lakes, streams, and rough terrain are 
concerned. It is suggested that provision for departure from this practice be 
made where land conditions justify. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF MATERIALS 


Under the present mining laws, sand and gravel are classed as minerals and 
land underlain by these materials may be staked as mining claims. Inasmuch 
as by far the greater percentage of all timber and potential agricultural land in 
Alaska is underlain by sand and gravel, our committee recommends that these 
two materials be removed from the mining laws and placed under the Materials 
Act, thereby forever precluding the possibility of valuable agricultural lands 
being diverted on the pretext of their being mineral. 


ACCESS 


Although the problems related to the development of an adequate highway 
system in Alaska do not fall into the specific area of land-law consideration, yet 
the economic and efficient development of a highway system very definitely does 
enter into the question of Alaska’s development. At the present time, two major 
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agencies have responsibility for Alaska highway development, one within the 
national-forest reserves and the other throughout the remainder of the public 
domain. There are occasions where the passage of a highway from one area to 
another presents serious problems both in policy and administration. 

Because of possible conflict and delay in the carrying out of a road program 
due to this condition, it is the recommendation of this group that one agency 
alone be commissioned to develop our public-road system. 

In the past, furthermore, the extension of roads into the public domain has 
consistently followed the homesteader rather than preceded him. This practice 
has been one of the great retarding factors to the vigorous growth of our 
Territory. 

We recommend that a roadbuilding program be projected with adequate laterals 
and feeder roads into those areas best suited for agricultural and other types 
of development. 

SUMMARY 


In conclusion, we wish to reiterate the importance of having land laws simpli- 
fied in their application to the disposal of property in Alaska. The great body 
of present laws for the most part were enacted in the period of western expansion 
and designed to serve under conditions vastly different from those maintaining 
in the Territory today. We would not ask material modification of the Home- 
stead Act in its present form if either by modification of the Public Sales Act or 
the passage of an entirely new act provision would be made for the outright 
purchase of land as we have stated previously. I wish to assure you, gentlemen, 
on behalf of our All Alaska Chamber of Commerce Committee, that anything 
further we can do to assist you in your work on these problems will be undertaken 
with great pleasure. Thank you for hearing us. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Benjamin F. Culver, Anchorage, Chairman; Charles F. Hurbert, Seat- 
tle; R. E. Robertson, Juneau; Jim Hurley, Palmer; Maurice 
Johnston, Fairbanks ; Harry Saindon, Homer; Alden Wilbur, Fair- 
banks; Alvin Polet, Fairbanks, Alternate; Glenn Carrington, 
Seattle, Alternate; Elmer Rasmuson, Anchorage, Alternate. 


(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 








APPENDIX 


INVESTIGATION OF ALASKA RESOURCES—REPORT BY SENATOR HUGH BUTLER 


Following the conclusion of the formal statehood hearings in Anchorage on 
Tuesday, August 25, 1953, I took the opportunity of remaining in Alaska 3 more 
days in order to visit and investigate, on behalf of the committee, several areas 
of potential economic development. During those 3 days I visited the Matanuska 
Eklutna area, the Valdez-Cordova-Copper River area, and the Kenai Peninsula. 

My trip to the Matanuska Valley was of great interest because it enabled me to 
make comparisons with the situation there as I remembered it from my previous 
visit to Alaska in 1947. I found that the Matanuska Valley, centering around 
Palmer, continues to be the most flourishing and best developed agricultural area 
in the Territory. I was somewhat surprised to find that the agricultural possi- 
bilities of this area had not developed faster during the past 6 years. 

The following day I had the opportunity to visit by plane the two seaport cities 
of Valdez and Cordova, and then to continue for an aerial view of the entire 
Copper River and Chitina River Valleys along the path of the old abandoned 
railroad line as far as McCarthy and Kennicott, the ghost city which was for- 
merly the site of a very large copper-mining operation. On this trip we also 
viewed the site of a proposed gigantic power dam on the Copper River. This trip 
gave me a magnificent view of the scenic and tourist possibilities of the area, as 
well as its mineral and hydroelectric power prospects. 

On the third and last day of my stay I visited the Kenai Peninsula, stopping at 
the towns of Kenai and Homer, visiting the agricultural fair, and meeting some 
of the local people at Homer. The Kenai Peninsula is the most rapidly develop- 
ing agricultural community in Alaska today. Although the total volume of agri- 
cultural production from the peninsula is still extremely small, I believe the day 
will undoubtedly come when its unused resources will be fully developed and it 
will be a major source of the food supply for the Anchorage area. 

In the course of this trip I took occasion to meet with as many Alaska residents 
as possible at every stopping point. I felt that these people in the farming areas 
and small towns had a clear grasp of the tremendous problems that Alaska still 
faces. Many of them expressed themselves as being much more interested in 
specific proposals for economic development than in the abstract advantages or 
disadvantages of statehood for Alaska. 

I found widespread interest in two main problems—road construction and Fed- 
eral land policy. 

To deal with the road problem first, I found an almost united sentiment that 
Alaska’s greatest immediate need is roads. The people of Cordova are particu- 
larly anxious for the construction of a road from Cordova into the interior along 
the line of the abandoned railroad, making use of the roadbed and the bridges 
of the railroad connecting with the basic road network of Alaska. They feel that 
this road is urgently necessary for the development of the resources of the Copper 
River Valley, and I agree with them completely. By the terms of the last Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, passed by the first session of the 83d Congress, 
an initial appropriation for this highway was made available. The total cost of 
constructing this highway to a connection with the highway network of the inte- 
rior at Chitina is estimated to be $11 million. 

In the Kenai area also I found widespread interest in the road-construction 
problem. Here the emphasis is on building passable roads to the individual farms 
and homesteads. Delay in the construction of such roads is a major hindrance 
to the homesteading and to the agricultural development of the area. 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT 


It is my belief that the United States Government should complete the con- 
struction of the basic road network for Alaska before expecting the people of 
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Alaska to assume the financial obligations of statehood, requiring them to con- 
struct and maintain their own roads. 

In this connectoin, it may be helpful to public understanding for me to give a 
brief summary of the present financing of Alaskan road construction, in contrast 
with the system that would be followed if Alaska should be granted statehood. 
There appears to be a great deal of public misinformation about this matter. 

Under the Federal Highway Act, which controls the grants-in-aid by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States for highway construction, two definite obligations 
are placed on each and every State. Each State must assume all the cost of 
maintenance of existing roads. In addition, each State must supply from its 
own revenues State funds to mateh the Federal contributiou under the act. If 
the State does not contribute such funds for construction, it will not receive 
the Federal grant. 

The policy of financial aid to Alaska by the Federal Government for road con 
struction and maintenance followed during recent years has been far more 
generous. The Federal Government has supplied virtually all the construction 
money for roads in Alaska during recent years and it has also supplied the major 
portion of the maintenance money. Contributions for these two purposes from 
Territorial revenues have been very minor. 

For example, the Federal Government appropriated $3,518,000 for Alaskan 
road maintenance in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and $3,000,000 for 
the same purpose during the present fiscal year. For construction the Federal 
Government appropriated $17,000,000 during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
and $14,600,000 during the present fiscal year. 

The contrast between the Federal and Territorial contributions in support of 
road construction and maintenance is striking. The Alaska Territorial budget 
is on a biennial rather than an annual basis. For the current biennial (beginning 
April 1, 1953) the Territorial legislature devoted revenues estimated to amount 
to $1,605,000 or at the rate of approximately $800,000 per year. This figure 
includes funds to be spent on water and harbor facilities, so actually the money 
from Territorial sources available for roads will be far less than this small figure 

If Alaska were compelled to assume the financial obligations of a State under 
the Federal Highway Act, the immediate effect would be to thrust upon the 
Alaskan taxpayer an extremely heavy burden. The Bureau of the Budget has 
estimated that it would cost the Alaska taxpayers approximately $6,479,000 for 
operation and maintenance of roads, for local roads not qualifying under the 
Federal-aid highway system and for matching funds under the Federal Highway 
Act in order to secure construction of new roads at the rate of $13,800,000 per 
year. 

This additional cost of $6,000,000 from the Territorial budget would represent 
an immediate increase of approximately 50 percent in the annual cost of operat- 
ing the Territorial government. 

Whether revenues of this magnitude could be obtained by any practicable Ter- 
ritorial or State tax system, after the end of the present military construction 
boom, is hard to say. Most States have found that a motor fuel tax is the sim- 
plest and the most effective way to raise the necessary revenue for construction 
and maintenance of the State road system. In Alaska, however, the population 
is still not great and it is widely seattered. 

It is not hard to estimate the tax revenue which can be secured by any given 
rate of motor fuel tax, based on past experience. Thus, according to the last 
report of the Territorial department of taxation, total revenue from the present 
2 cents tax on fuels for road-using vehicles, stationary engines, etc., amounted 
to only $1,368,782.02, or at a rate of not quite $700,000 per year. 

In the following computation it is assumed that revenue for road purposes 
would be derived only from taxes levied on motor fuel used on highway-using 
vehicles, not on boats or airplanes. Any revenue from higher rates on fuel for 
water craft and airplanes presumably would not be devoted to road purposes. 

The computation of the tax rate needed to bring in the needed revenue ean 
be set up in a table as follows: 


Annual revenue from present 2 cents per gallon tax $684, 391. 01 
Revenue needed annually from Territorial tax sourees, based on 

Bureau of the Budeet Ogure.......................... 6, 479, 000. 00 
Tax rate per gallon needed to raise that sum, the totally impracti- 

cable figure of .19 
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No friend of Alaskan development would advocate raising the levy on motor 
fuel to anything remotely approaching such a figure. The legislature could of 
course raise road funds from some other tax source; but any other tax capable 
of raising sufficient revenues would likely be equally burdensome on the taxpayer. 

Under such circumstances, if the Alaska road operations were to be limited 
to funds available under the Federal Highway Act, it seems probable that Alaska 
would simply have to give up any attempt to put up State or Territorial match- 
ing funds for construction of additional reads. Probably all the revenue that 
could be scraped together would have to be devoted to the job of maintenance, 
which is now largely taken care of by the Federal Government. Construction 
of new roads might come to a halt altogether. For example, under such a system, 
it would probably be completely impossible ever to construct the Copper River 
Highway. Such an eventuality would be terribly damaging to Alaska’s future 
I have pointed out above the great importance of providing Alaska with an ade- 
quate basic road network in order to reach her untapped resources. 

For these reasons I feel strongly that Alaska must continue to receive Federal 
financial assistance for roads on some basis similar to the present one. In short, 
Alaska simply could not afford to come under the Federal Highway Act under 
present-day conditions. This fact poses an extremely serious problem with 
respect to current proposals that Alaska be made a State. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 


In addition to the road problem, I was particularly interested in studying 
the prospects for agricuitural development. It is extremely desirable that Alaska 
agriculture be expanded to a point where it could supply all of Alaska’s needs for 
such products as fresh vegetables, fluid milk, poultry products, and perhaps beef. 
Such a development would go far toward reducing the present excessive cost of 
food. Furthermore, it would remove Alaska’s present dependence on outside 
sources for its food supply, a dependence which has proved costly to Alaskans 
at every interruption of marine transportation. 

I do not believe there is any inherent impossibility in developing farming in 
Alaska to this point. On my trips to the Matanuska and Kenai areas I endeavored 
to pull together a few facts as to Alaska’s agricultural possibilities. The agri- 
cultural experiment station at Palmer supplied me with the following tabulation 
showing acreages of land believed suitable for various farm uses. The areas 
listed below do not include all the prospective farm regions, but they include 
all the more important ones in the Rail Belt area (Seward-Anchorage-Fairbanks). 

The following tabulation shows the capability of lands for agricultural use, 
surveyed in Alaska to and including 1952. 


MEMORANDUM 


Classes II and III are suitable for generally adapted crops. Class IV is 
tillable for production of hay, silage, and pasture. Classes VI and VII have 
limited use for grazing and timber. Class VIII has no agricultural value and 
is either rock outcroppings, gravel beds, tide flats, or undrainable swamps. 
Approximately 50 percent of the class VII land is muskeg swamp, a part of 
which may be drained under different economic conditions but not under present 
economic conditions. 


Class Class Class Class Class Class 
II Ill IV VI Vil Vill 


Matanuska Valley Anchorage 
area: 
Matanuska Valley -.... 29, 232 19, 125 11, 078 136, 173 27, 180 94, 722 817, 510 
Chugiak 660 4, 310 5, 305 6, 160 10, 415 11, 150 38, 000 
Anchorage : 3, 530 11, 390 2, 850 | 5, 210 9, 320 | 200 32, 500 
Kenai Peninsula: Kenai to | | | 
Homer 108, 720 30, 090 32, 500 33,975 | 109,075 8, 890 323, 250 
Tanana Valley: | | 
Fairbanks 31,910 | 41,120 ,870 | 28,910) 17,230 2,460 | 141,500 
Big Delta 17, 041 11, 580 6, 254 ,171 | 16, 168 9, 866 80, 080 
Chena River 31, 000 33, 250 3, 600 20, 230 21, 340 1, 280 110, 700 


EE state ans 222, 093 150, 865 81, 457 , 829 210, 728 28, 568 | 1, 043, 540 


Source: Agricultural Experiment Station, Palmer, Alaska. 
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It will be noted that classes II and III are suitable for cropping, while class 
IV constitutes good pastureland. Classes II and III amount to approximately 
373,000 acres. When it is realized that the total acreage of cropland harvested 
in 1949, according to the census of agriculture of 1950, amounted to only 6,000 
acres, it is obvious how much room there is for expansion of farming. 

During my visit to the Kenai Peninsula, I took occasion to check into the ex- 
periences of some of those who had homesteaded in the area. Subsequently I 
have been supplied with a memorandum by the Bureau of Land Management 
dealing with the use which has been made of patented homesteads in the Kenai 
area. The memorandum follows: 


Unite STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Anchorage, Alaska, March 28, 1958. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Fred J. Weiler, Chief, Division of Land Planning. 
"rom: Donald T. Griffith, land economist. 
Subject: Development that has occurred on patented homesteads in the Kenai- 
Kasilof withdrawal area. 
A brief study of the patented homesteads within the Kenai-Kasilof withdrawal 
area revealed the following statistics. 


ACREAGE AND PARCELS PATENTED 


Within the withdrawal area a total of 86 parcels of land had been patented 
under the provisions of the homestead laws as of March 1, 1953. These included 
i total area of 11,130.89 acres. By local areas they occur as follows: 


Parcels 
Naptown 
Soldotna 
Kenai 
South Kenai 
Kasilof 


Cohoe 


Total 


The first patent was issued in 1925 and 19 more were issued through the year 
of 1948. The majority of these patents were issued for homsteads located along 
the Kasilof River where fox farming flourished in the 1930's. The greatest num 
ber of patents were issued during 1949 when a total of 38 patents were issued. 
The withdrawal of the land from settlement on June 16, 1948, halted settlement 
between this date and February 1, 1952, when some of the land was again opened 
for settlement. The number of patents issued by years is as follows: 

Patents 
Prior to 1949 naihte 5 ee 4 20 
0 ae — ‘é ‘ : eal Gate ‘ 38 
1950 _- 5 5 : as te ; 13 
1951 ” a J 7 10 


” 


ownership for less than 4 years. 


VETERANS AND NONVETERANS 


The majority of the patents were issued to individuals who were veterans of 
World War II. Of the 86 individuals receiving patents, 52, or 60 percent, were 
issued to veterans. Of these, 39 took full advantage of the benefits extended to 
them and did not cultivate any of their homesteads in order to obtain patent to 
their units. The remaining 34 patents were issued to nonveterans. These are 
shown by areas, as follows: 
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DISPOSITION OF HOMESTEAD 


As of March 1, 1953, one-half of the original homesteaders still resided upon 
the homestead they patented. <A total of 48 patentees still resided upon the 
land they patented at the date of this survey 

The majoriy of those who received patent to their land still own all of their 
homesteads. As shown in the following tabulation, 61 of the original 86 pat- 
entees still own all of their homesteads or a total of 8,001.51 acres. A total of 
13 of the original 86 patentees sold a portion of their patented land but retained 
i total of 1,509.46 acres. The acreage they sold totaled 204.01 acres. A total 
of 12 of the original 86 patentees sold all of their patented homesteads which 
included a total of 1,415.91 acres. These are shown in the following tabulation: 


Retention and sale of patented homesteads 


\creage owned by original patentee: 
ntire acrenge still owned : $ 7 __ 78,001. 51 
artial sale, portion retained , it 1, 509. 46 


J 
P 


Subtotal (85 percent) ‘ a Sanne __ *9,510. 97 
Acreage sold by patentee: 
Entire acreage sold____ ~~ 
Partial sale, portion sold 


Subtotal (15 percent) 
Total acres 


Number original patentees: 
Owning entire acreage (71 percent) 
Owning portion of homestead (15 percent) 
Owning none of homestead (14 percent) - 


Total homesteads___-- 


1 Includes 1,014.13 acres in estates. 
2 Includes 6 estates. 


CULTIVATION OF LAND 


Inquiry of old-time residents and inspection of the withdrawal area shows 
that little agricultural development has occurred. Time limitations did not 
permit a detailed inventory of the development made by a few early home- 
steaders ; however, it is apparent that the majority of the homesteads did little 
more development that was necessary to obtain patent to their claims. It is also 
apparent that continued use has not been made of all the land originally cleared 
for cultivation. There are many sound reasons for this situation. An analysis 
of these, however, is not within the time limits of this inventory of land develop- 
ment. 

As shown in the following tabulation, an aggregate of about 262 acres of land 
was put into cultivation on a total of 37 homesteads prior to the issuance of 
patents, whereas in 1952 a total of 244 acres was cultivated on 29 of these home- 
steads. 
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Cultivation, prior to and after issuance of patent 


Prior to patent Cultivation in 1952 


Acres | Number Acres | Number 


Naptown 41 
Soldotna 

Kenai 57 
South Ken 

Kasilof 


68 


262 37 | 244 
Does not include 10 early homesteads for which the acreage of land cultivated prior to patent is unknown 


Not shown nor indicated in the foregoing data is the extensive development 
that has occurred on a few of the patented homesteads. Inspection shows that 
100 acres of land was cleared and cultivated on 11 homestead units, in addition 
to the acreage that was needed for patent. On 26 of the 86 patented homesteads 
the acreage of cultivated land decreased by a total of 137 acres from the acreage 
cultivated prior to patent to the acreage cultivated in 1952. On 49 of the 
patented homestead units no change in cultivated acreage was recorded. The 
majority of these had no cultivated acreage. 

Construction of buildings represents a development of the land and, in this 
respect, a material showing has been made on these original homesteads since 
the issuance of patents. This survey shows that in 1952 a total of 89 additional 
buildings had been built upon 31 of the homesteads ‘These do not include the 
house required for patent. In the main, they consist largely of houses built 
upon subdivided homesteads. 


USE BEING MADE OF PATENTED HOMESTEADS IN 1952 


Inquiry concerning the use being made of these patented homesteads in 
1952 revealed that a large number of them were lying idle and unoccupied. 
Twenty-eight, or roughly one-third of all the units were in this class. Other 
uses are shown as follows: 


Use of patented homesteads in 1952 


Number of arcent of 


Type of use in 1952 
[ype of use in 195 homesteads total 


Business-site use - naasidininit 12 
Residential use, entire unit 16 
Residential use, subdivided 6 
Farming, full-time farms 8 
Farming, part-time farms 13 
Farming, leased land 3 
Idle, unoccupied ___. 28 


Total ; 86 


INTENDED USE 


Inquiry was also made relative to the known intended use of the present 
owner of the homestead. These results are as follows: 


Type of intended use Number | Percent 
| 


genet ee | 


Business-site use . en ~~. . conus ‘ 13 
Subdivision d 6 
Farming sé é ‘ i ‘ : » 30 | 
Residential 

Unknown 


Total 
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It is of interest to note that the proportion of the homesteaders within the 
Kenai-Kasilof withdrawal area that expressed an intention to farm their 
homesteads was somewhat similar to the proportion reported as being interested 
in farming on the Kenai Peninsula as determined by a study of that area in 
1950 (Agricultural Possibilities of Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula, Bulletin 13, Alaska 
Agricultural Experiment Station in cooperation with the Agricultural Research 
Administration). These findings were stated as follows: 

“The agriculture of the Kenai Peninsula was of minor importance to the 
economy of the Territory in 1950. Of the 355 patented homesteads on the 
peninsula, 71 percent were held by people who probably will not farm, 5 percent 
were being farmed in 1150, and the reraaining 24 percent probably will be farmed 
part time or full time sometime in the future. Over 200 of the holdings were 
vacant in 1950.” 


UNPERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 


An accounting of the development of land upon homesteaded tracts within the 
Kenai-Kasilof withdrawal area must also include the homesteads that have 
not yet been patented. These fall logically into two groups, namely: (1) Those 
entered prior to 1949 and (2) the recent homestead entries occurring after 
February 1, 1952, as legalized by Publie Land Orders S800, 812, and 820 dated 
February 1, March 10, and April 28, 1952, respectively. 

A total of eight homestead claims that were entered prior to 1949 are await- 
ing final prof of compliance or actual issuance of the patents. Of these, two will 
probably be conceled due to lack of compliance with regulations. All of the 
remaining six homesteads are occupied. Of these, 3 are used primarily as 
residence or headquarter sites for individuals engaged in fishing; 1 is used as 
a business site and is necessary for the operation of a sawmill; and 2 are used 
for part-time farming. These reported a total of 41 acres of land cultivated in 
1952. Their operators report an intention to use the land for full-time farm- 
ing. These entered homesteads include of total of 1,053.25 acres of land. 

A total of 64 homesteads have been entered since February 1, 1952. It is too 
early to forecast the development that will result from these homesteads, 
however, the following data were assembled. These homesteads were opened 
first to veterans of World War If. On the majority of them, therefore, cultiva- 
tion will not be required. On March 1, 19538, 34 of the 64 homesteads were 
occupied and were being resided upon by the homsteaders. Of these, eight were 
obtained by relinquishment from the original homesteader. Development con- 
sisted of a house upon each of the 34 homesteads; however, 5 homesteads had 
cleared and cultivated from 1 to 2 acres in 1952. The other 30 homesteads 
were either unoccupied or information was unavailable concerning their uss 
and development. These 64 units include a total of about 9,961 acres. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Little actual development of the land within the 86 patented homesteads 
has occurred. An aggregate of about 262 acres of land were cleared prior to 
the issuance of patents to the land. This amounts to 2.3 percent of the total 
area homesteaded. 

2. Considerable agricultural development has been made by a few individuals. 
This is illustrated by the increase of about 100 acres of cultivated land that 
was made on 11 homesteads between 1952 and the date of the issuance of their 
patents. 

3. About one-fourth of the patented homesteads were used for part-time or 
full-time farming in 1952. Stated intentions indicate that about 35 percent 
intend to farm their homesteads in the future. 

4. Aside from agricultural development, material amounts of other types of 
development have occurred within the short period of 4 years that has elapsed 
since the large majority of these homesteads received their patents. A total 
of 12 homesteads have become valuable for and have been developed as business 
sites. In addition, six homesteads have been subdivided for resideutial sites. 
A total of 89 additional buildings have been built upon 3- of the 86 patented 
homesteads. At least 38 of these additional buildings were built for use for 
services or trades. These business developments have occurred in the face of 
and within the midst of an area withdrawn from settlement. 

5. The economy of the area has undergone material change since the land 
was reserved in June 16, 1948. Competitive uses for both time ‘and private 
capital in other fields have outweighed agricultural development as illustrated 
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by the actual decrease of cultivated area and the active subdivision of patented 
homestead for business and compact residential uses. It can only be con- 
cluded that private time and capital must be supplemented from public sources 
to promote agricultural development of the land ahead the leveling of natural 
forces. 

Donavp T. GrirFitH, Land Economist. 


It will be noted that the survey includes all homestead lands in the area, 
which aggregate approximately 11,000 acres. Of these 11,000 acres, in 1952 
only 244 acres were under cultivation. Furthermore, this acreage under cultiva- 
tion is actually a decrease from the acreage that was placed under cultivation 
prior to patent 

I do not believe this memorandum proves that agricultural development is 
unpossible, but it indicates that such development is likely to come only after 
a long, hard struggle. On the other hand, it must be recognized that during 
recent year's opporunities for employment, particularly in the construction indus- 
try, have drawn many homesteaders off the land. When the construction boom 
ends, I am hopeful that many of those homesteaders and prospective homesteaders 
will again devote themselves to the farming possibilities. 


CONCLUSION 


Ip conclusion, I want to reiterate my profound impression that Alaska is a land 
of immense possibilities. I hope and anticipate that many of these possibilities 
will be realized as the years go by. I cannot help feeling that policies for the 
development of Alaska’s resources will prove of far more importance to Alaska 
than any statehood bill which does not simultaneously require a sharp change 
in Federal public land policies. I would emphasize three basic lines of policy 
which should be pushed with the utmost emphasis: 

1. Construction by the Federal Government of an adequate basic road network 
for Alaska as soon as possible. 

2. A complete resurvey of all Federal withdrawals and reservations of re- 
sources and of the policies on which they are based, and 

3. A thorough reyision of Federal land laws as they apply to Alaska. In such 
an investigation I believe it would be appropriate for Alaska attorneys and 
Alaskans familiar with the problem to study the existing laws, determine what 
changes to recommend, and propose definite drafts of proposed legislation for 
consid“ration by the appropriate committees of Congress, to the end of bringing 
more of the land of Alaska into private ownership and into use. 


x 





